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IMPORTANT. — ^The  New  Volume  of  Rhythms,  Marches  and  Games  by  Marl 
Ruef  Hofer  is  ready  for  delivery.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  pages  of  pure  music 
and  an  outline  for  use  of  same.  Price,  by  mail,  $1.35.  The  introduction  gives 
practical  points  from  Miss  Hofer's  methods  in  Music  Education.  Vol.  I,  Charac- 
teristic Scenes  and  Sketches,  $1.00;    postage,  11  cents.     Simple  and  easy. 

THIRD  EDITION  of  Children's  Singing  Games.  50  cents  for  34  folk  games, 
illustrated  and  with  the  full  description  for  playing  same.  Collected  by  Marl  Ruef 
Hofer  in  her  extensive  music  experience  in  social  settlements  and  vacation  schools. 

NEW. — Life  of  Baroness  Von  Bulow,  in  two  fine  volumes,  ready  for  deliyery. 
Eivery  page  rich  in  Kindergarten  History  and  culturing  to  every  reader.  Sereral 
chapters  give  matter  of  greatest  professional  import  to  kindergartners.  Net,  fZM; 
postage,  24  cents. 

Urge  your  public  libraries  to  secure  these  volumes  for  your  reference  use. 
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134  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  Wheelock's  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School  opens  October  4,  1904.  Regu- 
lar course,  two  years.  Special  course  of 
one  year  for  graduate  students.  Students' 
home  at  Marenholz  House.  For  circular 
address 

LUCY  WHEELOCK 

134  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 

OP  THE 

Bnfialo  Free  Kindergarten  AatocUtioii 

Two  years*  course. 
For  particulars  address. 

MISS   BLLA   C.    BLDBR 

66  Delaware  Avenue.       -       -       BUFFALO,  N«  «• 


Milwaukee  State  Normal  School 
Kindergarten  Training  Department 

Two  years'  course  for  Rraduatea  of  four 
years  high  schools.  Faculty  of  twenty- 
nve.  Special  advantages.  Tuition  free 
to  residents  of  Wisconsin ;  $40  per  year 
to  others.  School  opens  the  first  Tues- 
day in  September.  Send  for  catalogue 
to  NINA  C.  VANDBWALKBR,  Director. 


THE  PROEBEb 

Kindergarten    Training  School 

second  and  State  Streets, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Two  Year©*  Gouree 

For  information  address, 

EVELYN  BARRINGTON, 
P.  O.  Box  904 Harrisburg,  Pa. 

CiBClnnati  Eindergarten  Trainii  Scbocl. 

Under  Auspices  of  the 
Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Association 

Regular  Two  Years  Course 

Qraduate  Course,  Course  in  Primary  Teaching. 

Miss  Mina  B.  Colburn,  Principal. 

Miss  Annie  Laws,  President  of  Association. 

LINTON  STRBBT,  -  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL 

Kindergarten  Training  School  at 

CHICAGO  COMMONS 
180  Grand  Ave. 

Two  years'  course  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

A  course  in  Home-Work.  Includes  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  Social  Settlement  Work. 
Finely  Equipped  Building;,  Strong  Faculty,  and 
Moderate  Prices.  Send  for  circulars  and  informa* 
tlonto  CMrs.)  BERTHA  HOFER-HEGNER, 
15515  Turlington  Ave  ,  Harvey,  III. 

KINDERGARTEN    COLLEGE 

rORMERLY 

THE  PHEBE  A.  HEARST  KINDERGARTEN  COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Freshman,  Junior  and  Senior  Courses,  Mothers' 
Cias  es.  Lectures  by  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  Miss 
Lauia  Fisher,  Dr.  Sofie  Nordhoff-Jung. 

College  reopens  Oct.  12. 1904. 

Address,  HARRIET  NIEL,  Director. 
1213-1216  K  ST..  N.  W. 


THl    iNDIANA   KINDERGARTEN  AND   FRIMARY 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  at  IndUoapolis  Regular  course 
two  years.  Preparatory  Courfe,  one  year.  Post 
Graduate  Course  for  Normal  Teachers,  one  year. 
Primary   training   a   part   of   the    regular   work. 

Classes  formed  In  September  and  February. 
Ninety     Free     Scholershlps      Grented. 
Bach  /ear,  special  Primary  Class  in  May  and  June. 
Stnd  for  OitiUogue.    Mrs.  tllia  A.  Blaktr.  St^t.^ 

The  William  N.  Jackson  Memorial  Institute, 

23d  and  Alabama  Streets. 


9h^  •arlanft  SCinft^rgart^ii 
graitttog  jichooU  goatoa 

OPCNS  AT  10  CHCSTNUT  ST. 

IN  OCTOaCR. 

Regular  Conrse.  #^  Special  Connee. 

For  Prospectua  addresa 


The  Philadelphia  Training  School 

FOR  KINDCRQARTNER8 

|UNIOR«    SENIOR    AND    SPECIAL    CLASSED 
Opened  Oct.  ist.,  i90]-4. 
Address, 

MRS.  n.  L.  VAN  KIRK,  Prioelpel, 
1333  FiPa  Street,  «         -  Philadelphie,  Fa. 

T&e  Krans  Seminary  for  Kindergartnen 

REGULAR  COURSE  AND 
EXTENSION    COURSE 

Address:  MRS.  MARIA  KRAUS-BOELTfi 

THE  HOFFMAN  ARMS.  •:r.:\'*,;:rcrTV- 

— "^  -ITT-— ^^Mll a, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Columbia  Kindergarten 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

1011   New  HAMPSHIRK  AVB 

BAItA  KATHAMft  UPPIMCOTT  Ip^M-^,,^. 
8U8AM  CHADiCH  BAKER         J  '^ 

Daily  observation  and  practice  in  the  Rindeigar- 
ten.    Students  can  obtain  board  at  the  school. 

BOSTON. 


Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

MRS.  ANNIE  MOSELEY  PERRY,  PrInclRAl. 
The  Copley,  i8  Huntingrton  Ave.,  Boston,  Maaa^ 

KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 

Grand  Kapids,  Mich. 
Principal.        •        -       Mrs.  Lucretia  Willard  Treat. 

OIRTimOATI.  eiPLOMA  AND  NORMAL  OOUaait. 

School  year  continuous.  Winter,  Spring  and  Sammer 

terms. 
Students  entered  at  any  time  and  for  any  length  of 

time.    For  particulars  address  Clara   Whsblbr, 

Secretary  Kindergarten  Association. 

Auditorium,  21  Fountain  St..  Grand  Rapida,  Mich. 


Kindergarten  Normal  Department 

ETHICAL  CULTURE  SCHOOL 

New  term  opens  Sf  ptember  28,  1904. 
For  'nfonuati  n  addre«^s 

Frank  A.  Manny,  Superintendent. 
Miss  Caroline  J".  Havkn,  Principal. 

Central  Park  West  and  634  Street.  NEW  YOU  CITY. 


CleTeland  Kindergarten  Training  Scliool 

IN  AFFILIATION  WITH  THE 

Chicago  Kindergarten  College 

Corntr  ol  Cedar  and  Walkloa  Avci.,  CLEVELAND,  0. 

FOUNDED    IN    1«»4. 

Course  of  study,  under  direction  of  Elizabeth  Har- 
rison, covers  two  years  in  Cleveland,  leading  to  senior 
and  normal  courses  in  the  Chicago  Kindergarten 
College.  Miss  Netta  Faris,  Principal. 

Mbs.  W.  R.  Warnek,  Manager. 


Mention  Kindergarten  Magazine. 


Pratt  Institote  Department  of 
Kindergartens,    Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


IHoraial  Course  Two  Years. 

Grndante  Courses  In  Motherplay,  Education  of  Man, 
Pedagogics,  Gifts,  Stories,  Handwork.  Games,  Gym- 
nasium Work  (out  door  games,  iwimming,  etc.)t 
Psychology  and  History  of  £dttcation  and  Nature 
Study. 

KINDERGARTEN    TRAINING 

Best  Instruction— Daily  Practice — Lectures 
from  Professors  of  Oberlin  Collicge— Excep- 
tional Literary  and  Musical  Advantages— 
Charles  Moderate— Graduates  readily  find 
positions.  11th  year  begins  September  28th. 
1904.    For  Catalogue  address  Secretary 

OBERLIN   KINDERGARTEN  ASSOCIATION, 
Drawer  Q.  Oberllm,  Ohio. 

MISS  ANNIE  COOLIDOE  RUST. 

Froebel  School 

OP 

Kinder^rten  Nonnal    Classes, 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

New  Century  Building. 


Thirteenth  Year  Opens  in  October 


For  circular,  address  Miss  Rust. 

Chicago  Froebel  Association 

Traiilif  School  For  Kiiderf  artiers 

MRS.  ALICE  H.  PUTNAM.  Principal 
MISS  A.  L.  HOWE  ).         .  ,    ^  .     ,     , 

MISS  M.  L.  SHELDON  }  Associate  Principals 

Regular  course,  two  years— opens  September,  1904 
Summer  classes,  July  5  to  Aug.  2,  in  Kindergarten' 
Sloyd  and  Construction  work.    For  circulars  address 

Care  UNIVBRSITY  COIXBOB 

Fine  Art  Building.  Chicago.  III. 


Are  now  headquarters  in  the  Northwest  for 

RAFFIA,  RAHAN  &  CARDBOARD 
CONSTRUCTION  PAPER 

and  also  a  great  Tariety  of  other  materials  for 
handwork.    Also  Western  Agents  for  the 

BROWN  FAMOUS  PICTURES 

Dealers  in 

KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL 
AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  AIDS 


258-260  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago. 

I  Far  pricM  aad  good*  addwn  Umiii  at  ^bovc 


Chicago  Kindergarten 

Institute   [Tenth  Year] 

GERTRUDE  HOUSE 40  Scott  St. 

MRS.  MARY  BOOMER  PAGE.  Theory, 
Games,  Gifts,  Program,  and  general  ad- 
minlatration  of  the  kindergarten. 

CAROLINE  C.  CRONISB,  Principles  of  Art 
and  Architecture,  Clay  Modeling,  Black- 
board Drawing,  Design,  Children's  Art 
Work. 

AMALIE  HOFBR,  Froebel  Uterature  and 
Philosophy,  Mother-Play  Study,  Bdoca- 
tion  of  Man,  History  of  Education. 

OTHER  SPEOIALISTa 


Poat-graduate  students,  and  those  wlo 
desire  supplementary  study,  are  admittad 
to  the  above  and  to  special  courses. 

Circulars  on  application. 


At  the  office  of 

^The  Kindergarten  Magazine 

Fme  Arts  BuUding 
CHICAGO 

The  following  back  nombeni  of  the 
Kindergarten  Magazine. 


May,  June,  July,  August,  September, 
October,  November  and  December,  1888. 

January,  February,  March,  April, 
May,  June,  July,  August,  September  and 
December,  1889. 

January,  February,  Marob,  September, 
October,  November  and  December,  1890. 

January,  February,  March  and  April, 
1891. 

February,  1897. 

September,  1895.  June,  1900.  January 
and  February,  1901. 

Januaiy,  1903. 


When  mailing  magazines  do  not  roll  or  fold. 
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Pictures  In  Color 
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of  French  and  Dutch  Facilmllei 


The  Chicago  Art  Education  Company 

1217-1218   JV\uonic  Temple,  CHICAQO 


'«M>»««««««4<M-»«4« 


EVERY   TEACHER    OF    MUSIC    is    interested    in  any 
and  every  worthy  idea  promoting  the  education  of  the 
child  in  music. 

At  the  World's  Fair  exhibit  of  A.  W.  Mumford,  next  to  the 
southwest  corner  entrance  of  the  Palace  of  Education,  and 
adjoining  the  exhibit  of  the  American  Book  Co.,  you  wilt  find 
an  exhibit  of  our  principal  publications  of  this  class,  where  we 
cordially  invite  you  to  examine  them. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  mail  you  our 
catalogue,  our  plan  of  sending  music  for  examination  and  our 
method  for  keeping  you  informed  as  to  the  best  music  that  is 
being  issued  by  all  the  better  class  of  publishing  houses.  We 
make  it  our  business  to  cater  to  the   needs   of   the   teacher. 

Clayton    F.    Summy   Co. 

PablisherB  ■nd  Importers  ol  Music 

Dealers  in  Music  of  the  BeHer  Cltss 

220  Wabash  Avenue.  CHICAGO.   ILL. 
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It  must  have  impressed  every  student  of  child  life  and  develop- 
ment when  he  came  to  search  literature  for  such  canons  of  judgment 
and  experimental  illustrations  as  he  usually  seeks  and  finds  in  litera- 
ture, for  every  other  form  of  study,  that  the  resources  were  strangely 
wanting.  Literature  which  has  embalmed  almost  everything  else  in 
this  wide  world  of  human  experience,  wise  and  foolish,  instructive 
and  demoralizing,  uplifting  and  degrading,  imaginative  and  factual, 
seems  with  a  sort  of  concurrent  feeling  to  have  avoided  the  subject 
of  childhood  in  any  thorough -going  and  instructive  fashion.  Not 
that  children  have  been  left  out  of  literature — far  from  it ;  literature, 
as  the  true  reflection  of  what  has  happened  and  is  happening  in  life, 
could  not  possibly  ignore  the  child,  who  is  as  ubiquitous  as  the 
humanity  of  which  he  is  so  very  important  and  necessary  a  part; 
but  that  somehow  the  child  himself,  as  a  proper  and  serious  subject 
for  reflection,  interpretation  and  illumination,  has  not  seemed  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  great  masters  of  literary  production. 

When  you  think  of  the  great  figures  of  literature,  Homer  and 
Virgil,  (Joethe  and  Dante,  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Hawthorne  and 
Eliot,  to  say  nothing  of  many  other  names  that  might  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection,  if  one  reads  them  with  the  thought  of  the  inter- 
pretation or  even  careful  notice  of  the  presence  and  paramount  im- 
portance of  the  child  in  life,  in  mind,  he  is  usually  astonished  to 
find  that  the  figure  around  whom  and  for  whom  most  of  the  energies 
of  mankind  are  expended,  and  for  whose  future  most  of  the  great 
enterprises  of  the  human  mind  have  betm  launched,  inspiring  so 
much  and  promising  so  much  and  demanding  so  much  as  the  child 
does  in  life,  in  literature,  he  makes  absolutely  no  showing  in  any 


^Address  delivered  at  the  I.  K.  U.,  Rochester,  April,  1904.    Training 
schools  will  find  this  valuable  for  reference. 
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sense  eoraparable  to  his  present  importance  in  the  actual  existence  of 
the  race.    In  this  respect  literature  and  life  seem  to  be  utterly  apart. 

The  one  qualification  of  this  statement  lies  in  the  fact  that  while 
he  is  thus  passed  by  as  a  subject  of  importance  on  his  own  account,  he 
is  generally  present  on  account  of  others.  Some  of  the  sublimest 
passages,  some  of  the  most  impressive  in  all  literature,  have  either 
been  put  into  the  mouths  of  children  or  addressed  to  the  human  race 
through  them.  The  child,  as  the  instrument  for  the  proclaiming 
of  certain  great  and  fundamental  truths,  has  been  constantly  used 
from  the  earliest  literature  to  our  own  day.  The  earliest  precepts  and 
moral  instruction  of  the  Semitic  races  utilize  the  child  in  this  way 
very  frequently.  So  does  the  early  literature  of  Egypt.  Homer  and 
the  Greek  literature  are  very  full  of  such  allusions.  The  Roman 
literature'  likewise  recognized  the  child  as  present  and,  when  ex- 
pedient for  moral  purposes,  used  him  as  the  didactic  instrument  to 
expound  certain  truths.  But  this  utilization  of  the  child  for  certain 
purposes,  usually  moral,  did  not  seem  to  bring  with  it  the  idea  that 
the  instrument  was  himself,  in  any  conscious  way,  related  to  the  truth 
he  was  thus  made  to  proclaim  or  the  spirit  which  he  was  thus  called  to 
illustrate.  It  did  not  seem  to  occur,  nor  has  it  to  any  extent  yet 
occurred  to  the  makers  of  literature,  that  the  cliild  has  personality 
capable  of  entering  consciously  into  the  general  processes  of  mankind. 
It  has  not  yet  sufficiently  dawned  on  the  reporters  of  life,  unless  it 
be  the  yellow  reporters  of  life  who  write  the  so-called  blood  and 
thunder  literature  for  children,  that  the  child  himself  by  the  terms  of 
his  own  existence  is  a  conscious  and  effective,  often  the  most  effective 
figure,  in  a  human  situation,  and  this  not  by  the  accidents  of  mature 
experience,  but  as  the  result  of  his  own  natural  inner  workings^  en- 
deavoring to  orient  himself  in  a  world  which  as  yet  he  only  dimly 
knows.  In  poetry  Wordsworth  seems  to  have  apprehended  this,  but 
perverted  it  to  the  uses  of  a  form  of  philosophical  speculation.  Haw- 
thorne knew  it  and  brought  at  least  one  example  of  it  to  fine  and  im- 
pressive fruition,  namely,  the  child  Pearl  in  the  "Scarlet  Letter.'" 

The  most  obvious  reason  for  this,  to  us  very  curious  state  of 
affairs,  is  probably  as  follows.  Literature  may  be  said  in  general 
to  be  a  reflection  of  human  experience,  whatever  that  experience  may 
be.  Even  in  its  imaginative  forms,  literature  employs  the  nomen- 
clature and  illustrative  symbols  of  experience.    When  Matthew  Arnold 
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says  with  such  frequency  and  such  apparent  contempt  that  the  biblical 
representation  of  God  is  "anthropomorphic,"  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  to  ask  is  just  what  kind  of  a  representation  of  Qod  could 
anyone  give  that  would  fit  and  interpret  Qod  to  the  human  mind  that 
was  not  open  to  this  criticism  ?  So  that  the  basis  of  all  literature  is 
human  experience.  Now,  the  child  did  not  in  the  minds  of  most  of 
those  who  have  made  literature  in  the  past  represent  experience. 
They  reasoned  that  this  being  has  only  recently  come  into  the  world. 
He  is  young,  untutored,  has  seen  nothing  of  life,  knows  nothing  of 
the  great  ideals,  nothing  of  the  great  passions  of  the  race.  He  is 
himself  the  product  of  some  of  these,  but  he  can  not  understand  them 
and  hence  has  nothing  which  he  can  contribute  or  that  is  worth  search- 
ing out  for  literary  uses  or  preservation.  In  short,  the  child  was  re- 
garded as  having  only  the  possibility  of  an  experience  worth  repro- 
duction and  portrayal.  That  the  child  himself  might  be  an  un- 
fathomable mine  of  never  failing  productiveness  and  interest,  that  in 
this  small  personality  the  primordial  passions  of  the  races  might 
already  be  madly  coursing  along  and  seeking  outlet  and  expression, 
and  that  the  tides  of  human  power  and  fertility  might  themselves  be 
lifted  or  depressed  by  this  increment  of  child  feeling  and  activity,  al- 
most never  entered  into  the  mind  of  the  great  spirits  of  the  literature 
of  the  past.  There  was  One  who  knew.  There  was  one  great  master  in- 
terpreter of  the  life  of  man  who  knew,  and  it  was  He  who  said  and 
repeated  in  various  forms  with  impressive  seriousness,  "Except  a  man 
be  bom  again  and  become  as  a  little  child  he  can  not  seek  the  kingdom 
of  God."  One  might  have  supposed  that  that  saying,  which  occurs 
so  often  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  might  have  impressed  itself  upon 
the  great  master  minds  of  literature,  but  it  evidently  did  not,  with 
the  general  result  also  noted  by  the  Master,  "Thou  hast  hidden  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  revealed  them  unto  babes." 

The  child  lacked  "experience"  and  hence  was  not  a  suitable  sub- 
ject for  literary  treatment.  This,  apparently,  was  the  first  reason. 
The  second  grows  out  of  it.  It  must  be  very  plain  to  those  who  have 
read  extensively  that  when  we  say  "experience"  for  the  most  part  in 
literature,  we  mean  experience  of  evil  or  moral  and  spiritual  catas- 
trophe of  one  kind  or  another.  Though  not  necessarily  so,  it  is  yet 
true  that  when  we  say  a  man  has  had  an  "experience"  we  mean  that  he 
has  had  an  unpleasant  or  improfitable  one.    It  seems  to  be  taken  for 
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granted  that  experience  will  carty  with  it  several  things,  among 
which  may  be  enumerated  loss  of  ideals,  sordidness  called  by  a 
euphemistic  turn  of  phrase  practicality,  the  supplanting  of  joyous 
confidence  by  general  and  deep-grained  suspicion,  the  abandonment 
of  faith  for  the  despair  of  skepticism,  decline  of  imaginative  power 
as  a  factor  for  happiness  and  enjoyment,  and,  in  fact,  the  general 
.  settling  down  to  the  state  of  "this-worldliness"  in  contrast  to  any 
kind  of  "other  worldliness/*  No  one  will  venture  to  seriously  ques- 
tion this  outline  of  the  transition  from  childhood  or  the  spirit  of 
childhood  to  maturity.  Thus  we  are  always  surprised  when  we  find 
mature  beings  who  have  these  qualities  still  regnant  and  satisfying  in 
their  natures.  There  is  hardly  a  more  inspiring  figure  in  modem 
life  than  a  man  or  woman  who  has  kept  intact  the  ideals  of  his  or  her 
youth  and  lives  in  them  and  for  them,  and  has  been  able  to  harness 
the  exigencies  of  mature  responsible  occupation  to  the  pure  and  spot- 
less dreams  of  the  child-like  life.  When  we  see  men,  who,  in  what 
is  called  a  magnificent  unselfishness,  throw  practicality  to  the  four 
winds  and  live  in  the  spirit,  purely  and  simply  believing  in  and  tri- 
umphing through  the  highest  laws  of  life,  the  instinctive  exclamation 
is,  "How  like  a  child!"  When  we  see  the  unsoiled  and  undisturbed 
confidence  in  men  which  amounts  to  a  positive  faith  in  the  race,  the 
emotion  excited  is  one  of  wonder  because  it  seems  so  unlike  the  mature 
spirit  of  the  age.  Implicit  belief  in  almost  anything  today  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  sign  of  immaturity  rather  than  as  an  evidence  of 
strength  and  maturity  of  character,  which  it  most  probably  is.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  imagination,  when  employed  by 
mature  persons  for  any  but  rhetorical  purposes  or  literary  construc- 
tion, receives  in  general  a  commiserating  smile  of  piiy.  We  all  feel, 
r'o  general  is  the  belief  that  "experience"  must  mean  evil  experience, 
that  when  there  seems  to  be  immunity  from  the  ailments  from  which 
we  are  ourselves  suffering  that,  somehow,  there  could  not  have  been 
the  same  possibility  of  contagion.  "Happy  nations  like  happy 
women,"  said  a  quick-witted  observer  of  men  and  events,  ^Tiave  no 
history."  By  which  he  meant  they  had  "no  experiences  to  record.'* 
Now  childhood,  of  course,  could  not  figure  extensively  while 
such  a  conception  was  dominant  in  literature.  Capacity  for  certain 
kinds  of  evil  children  certainly  have  not.  Capability  for  producing 
every  kind  of  evil  in  the  world  the  child  certainly  has.     Capability 
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for  inspiring  every  one  of  the  fundamental  virtues  of  the  race  will 
be  conceded  to  the  child  by  everyone.  But  if  the  inspirational  power 
to  greatness  and  goodness  is  inherent  in  the  child-like^  and  this  is 
undeniably  true,  the  other  must  be  true  also.  Evil  and  good  spring 
from  so  nearly  the  same  source  that  they  are  like  two  streams  flow- 
ing down  opposite  sides  of  the  same  hill,  that  while  the  mountain  does 
not  at  the  same  time  send  forth  sweet  water  and  bitter,  it  certainly 
may  send  forth  one  sometimes  and  sometimes  the  other.  But  the  fact 
was  not  recognized  omtil  very  recently  and  amounts  almost  to  a  dis- 
covery of  the  child  as  a  person,  though  this  also  is  not  yet  thoroughly 
conceded.  With  many  of  the  most  advanced  psychologists  the  child 
is  not  humanity,  only  a  "candidate  for  humanity."  This  is  precisely 
the  attitude  which  has  produced  a  sterility  in  child  presentation  and 
child  interpretation  in  literature  thus  far. 

This  whole  general  position  has  been  summarized  by  one  of  the 
greatest  sages  to  whom  every  one  of  us  has  been  pointed  for  instruc- 
tion in  wisdom  all  our  lives.  Who  has  been  quoted  to  you  more  often 
than  Epictetus  as  the  embodiment  of  sound  counsel  and  wise  instruc- 
tion? This  is  what  he  says  about  the  child:  ^What  constitutes  a 
child?  Ignorance.  What  constitutes  a  child?  Want  of  instruc- 
tion." Now,  of  course,  no  one  will  look  to  ignorance  or  want  of  in- 
struction for  an  inspiring  subject  or  for  a  fine  thrill  of  literary  emo- 
tion. But  there  is  one  thing  more  to  be  said,  which  can  not  properly 
be  left  unsaid,  in  discussing  this  general  literary  attitude  toward  the 
child.  Why  is  it  that,  when  in  literature  a  child  is  irregularly  bom, 
the  subject  is  invested  with  so  much  dramatic  interest  and  speculative 
forecast  and  possibility,  often  forming  the  classic  passages  of  the 
book,  when  at  the  same  time  the  coming  of  a  normal,  regularly 
bom  child  is  simply  recorded  with  commonplace  narrative  or  only 
alluded  to  in  passing.  To  be  sure,  there  is  often  the  christening 
and  the  delineation  of  the  household  joys,  but  how  infrequently  as 
compared  with  the  other?  Is  it  not  that  here  again  you  have  the 
record  of  "experience"  interpreted,  and  evil  or  abnormal  or  unlawful 
experience,  and  therefore  interesting  and  therefore  worthy  of  care- 
ful, minute  and  painstaking  study  and  portrayal?  Who  has  ever 
written  the  life  of  a  happy  child?  Who  has  ever  written  the  life 
of  any  normal  being,  for  that  matter?  It  is  a  curious  and  not 
wholly  pleasant  fact  that  the  instinct  of  our  race  in  literature,  as  in 
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most  things  else,  has  been  to  record  and  embalm  the  unusual,  the 
grotesque,  the  evil,  that  which  most  varied  from  the  beautiful  normal 
regularity,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  design  of  the  Creator.  One 
recalls  in  this  connection  the  story  of  the  small  Boston  boy  who  met 
Charles  Sumner  in  the  days  of  that  great  anti-slavery  advocate's 
glory  and  power.  The  little  fellow  was  weeping.  "Why  do  you 
cry,  little  man?"  said  Mr.  Sumner.  Oh,  'cause  I'm  just  nothing 
but  a  miserable,  little  white  boy,''  said  the  offspring  of  an  antislavery 
household,  where  the  black  was  the  "piece  de  resistance"  at  every 
meal  and  every  family  assembly.  Mere  normah'ty  was  too  insig- 
nificant either  for  notice  or  attention  in  that  house,  as  it  appeared. 
This  is  what  seems  to  have  happened  to  the  child  in  literature. .  For 
the  most  part  he  was  allied  to  virtue,  while  most  literature  deals 
with  something  else.  In  general,  he  is  associated  with  the  great 
undeviating  currents  of  human  growth,  development,  service  and 
decline,  and  hence  not  worth  the  literary  artists'  portraiture.  And 
bv  these  tokens  there  has  been  almost  left  out  of  literature  an  element 
which  even  the  scanty  use  which  is  made  of  it  shows  to  be  among  the 
most  powerful  in  the  world,  and  even  collaterally  viewed  arrests  the 
attention  as  no  other  element  in  all  literature.  The  most  powerful 
passions,  the  most  exalted  sacrifices,  the  most  daring  and  intrepid 
enterprises  are  somehow  made  radiant  and  glorious  when  the  child 
motive  is  in  any  way  associated  with  them.  Sacrifice  is  never  so  great 
as  when  made  for  the  unknown  future  of  a  child.  Service  is  never  so 
rewarding  or  so  gratifying  as  when  it  is  the  joyous  toil  for  one's 
offspring.  Life  itself  is  made  new  every  morning  and  fresh  every 
evening  when  the  child  instincts  and  habits  are  given  free  and  undis- 
turbed play.  Yet  for  all  this  the  child  iji  literature  has  been  hardly 
more  than  a  piece  of  literary  furniture  to  adorn  a  chamber,  with 
other  mere  adjuncts  for  the  better  settings  of  the  operations  of  mature 
intelligence. 

"Come,  now,  tell  me  what  you  live  for,"  said  the  old-fashioned 
father  in  Sudermann's  "Magda."  "My  art,"  replied  Magda.  ^^ah  I" 
retorted  the  angry  man,  "there  must  be  something  higher,  something 
nobler,  something  truer."  ^TVell,  then,"  answered  Magda,  "my 
child."    "Right,"  said  the  old  soldier,  "your  child." 

Classifying,  however,  the  uses  of  the  child  which  have  been  made 
in  literature  on  broad,  general  lines,  it  may  be  said  that  these  may  be 
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divided  into  three  more  or  less  clearly  outlined  classes;  those  in. 
which  the  child  is  made  the  interpreter  of  life  and  the  solvent  element  \ 
in  which  the  mysteries,  the  anxieties  and  the  sins  of  life  are  brought 
out  of  chaos  into  order  and  peace  and  deliverance ;  those  in  which  the 
child  is  set  forth  as  the  messenger  of  sympathy  and  the  revealer  of 
the  heart  life  of  the  world ;  and  those  in  which  the  child  figures  as  the 
background  of  motive  and  the  secret  of  a  philosophy  of  life,  and  the 
three  characteristic  exponents  of  these,  among  others  which  might  be 
mentioned  are  three  great  names  in  English  fiction,  Hawthorne, 
Dickens  and  George  Eliot. 

THE  CHILD  AS  LIFE  INTERPRETER. 

Among  the  very  few  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  general  lit- 
erary attitude  which  we  have  been  describing  is  that  of  Hawthorne, 
who  was  the  creator  and  interpreter  of  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
child  figure  in  literature.  In  the  "Scarlet  Letter,"  Hawthorne  fol- 
lows the  laws  of  life  with  singular  fidelity  and  power.  But  where 
most  of  his  fellow  workers  in  literature  have  departed  from  the  rule 
of  life-interpretation,  Hawthorne,  partly  because  he  was  a  theologian 
who  had  accidentally  stumbled  into  literature  and  partly  because  of 
his  intimate  alliance  with  certain  fundamental  moods  of  the  human 
mind  and  heart,  stayed  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path  that  leads  to 
absolute  and  unmistakable  truth  and  in  this  pathway  discovered  and 
portrayed  Pearl,  the  Elf  Child.  It  is  interesting  in  analyzing  this 
striking  and  weird  little  personage  to  call  attention  to  several  facts 
about  it  which  will  illuminate  and  cause  the  whole  ideal  in  Haw- 
thorne's mind  to  be  better  understood.  The  first  is,  that  Pearl,  as 
the  visible  result  and  product  of  the  sin  of  the  minister  and  Hester, 
is  the  constant  link  between  them  which  affords  the  key  to  her  experi- 
ences and  the  interpretation  of  his.  In  this  fact  comes  out  the  reason 
why  Arthur  Dimraesdale  could  so  successfully  be  pursued  by  Roger 
Chillingworth  and  could  for  years  live  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  an  un- 
spoken guilt  and  see  no  way  out,  and  thus  furnish  a  suitable  subject 
for  calculating  and  never-ceasing  revenge.  Hester,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  not  be  thus  pursued  because  Pearl's  presence  would  make 
such  revenge  not  only  impossible,  but  unnecessary.  Thus  Pearl  is  the 
protector  of  the  known  guilty  one,  while  the  very  absence  of  the 
product  of  guilt  subjects  the  fellow  sinner  to  a  worse  calamity.  There 
is  probably  no  more  impressive  and  powerful  conception,  in  the  whole 
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range  of  human  thought  than  this.  The  child  as  the  symbol  simul- 
taneously of  guilt  and  protection.  Hester's  anxieties,  it  will  be  noted, 
are  exclusively  about  the  child  and  its  future,  and  her  fond  hope  that 
it  will  some  day  know  the  father  and  love  him.  She  has  tasted  the  very 
deepest  depths  of  public  shame  and  humiliation.  She  wears  not  only 
the  Scarlet  Letter,  but  by  her  side  daily  walks  the  child  of  her  guilty 
love.  Not  the  whole  town  can  inflict  upon  her  with  all  its  scoffs  and 
jeers,  and  ostracism  of  clergy  and  rulers  alike,  anything  like  the  misery 
that  Arthur  Dimmesdale  endures  in  every  single  moment  of  his  un- 
protected loneliness.  This  was  the  opportunity  for  the  revenge- 
seeking  Chillingworth,  and  right  well  did  he  employ  it.  There  is 
something  of  the  lament  of  Mephistopheles  in  his  regretful  words 
when  the  minister  finally  mounts  the  scaffold  with  Hester  and 
Pearl:     "Thou  hast  escaped  me,"  he  repeated  again  and  again. 

Hawthorne  thus  sets  forth  the  great  law  that  the  child  is  the 
greatest  interpreter  of  life  known  to  the  world.  Pearl  at  once  ex- 
plains Hester's  life  and  forms  the  raw  materials  of  all  her  hopes  and 
anxieties,  and  even  of  such  joys  as  she  has.  Pearl,  absent,  explains 
also  the  minister's  plight  and  shows  us  how  removed  from  the  natural 
affiliations  of  our  lives  and  separated  from  the  true  source  of  our  inner 
interests  not  only  are  we  not  happy,  but  are  the  natural  prey  for  those 
who  would  make  us  the  subjects  of  their  own  wicked  desires  or  pur- 
poses. That  this  truth  has  a  moral  and  possibly  theological  signifi- 
cance is  not  to  be  overlooked  or  denied,  but  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
amazing  instances  of  discernment  is  equally  true.  What  no  one  else 
apparently  dreamed  could  be  the  case  with  a  three-year-old  child, 
Hawthorne  makes  one  of  the  most  powerful  incidents  in  the  greatest 
of  novels.  Pearl  is  the  key  to  everything.  The  child  is  the  interpreter 
of  every  situation,  and  in  the  instincts,  the  manners  and  speech  of  the 
child  there  is  a  world-wide  philosophy  portrayed  which  is  not  without 
the  very  greatest  educational  and  human  significance.  It  is  worth 
while  in  studying  this  figure  a  little  more  in  detail  to  keep  this  fact 
also  in  mind.  Grotesque  and  startling  as  Hawthorne  often  is  in  the 
speeches  which  he  puts  into  the  lips  of  little  Pearl,  and  revealing,  as 
he  makes  her  most  casual  acts,  we  are  never  led  to  think  that  such 
acts  and  words  are  unnatural  or  untrue  to  her  life.  The  painting 
is  its  own  justification  and  demands,  as  it  instantaneously  receives. 
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an  unhesitating  assent  from  our  minds  as  we  read.  It  is  not  only  true, 
it  may  almost  be  said  to  be  photographic,  so  completely  and  accurately 
does  he  meet  even  the  minutest  details  of  each  situation.  This  is  a 
revelation  of  life  through  the  child,  which  is  so  rare  as  to  stand  almost 
alone. 

But  this  does  not  come  about  by  any  stagy  process,  nor  is  it  the 
product  of  external  arrangement.  It  springS  from  the  nature  of  the 
child  herself.  Notice  this  description  and  note  how  gradually  Haw- 
thorne proceeds  from  the  external  to  the  internal  and  finally  makes 
one  of  those  inimitable  moral  analyses  for  which  he  is  unsurpassed  in 
literature.  "Certainly,  there  was  no  physical  defect.  By  its  perfect 
shape,  its  vigor  and  its  natural  dexterity  in  the  use  of  all  its  untried 
limbs,  the  infant  was  worthy  to  have  been  brought  forth  in  Eden; 
worthy  to  have  been  left  there  to  be  the  plaything  of  angels  after  the 
world's  first  parents  were  driven  out.  Pearl's  aspect  was  imbued  with 
a  spell  of  infinite  variety ;  in  this  one  child  there  were  many  children, 
comprehending  the  full  scope  between  the  wild  flower  prettiness  of  the 
peasant  baby  and  the  pomp,  in  little,  of  an  infant  princess.  Through- 
out all,  however,  there  was  a  trait  of  passion,  a  certain  depth  of  hue 
which  she  never  lost;  and  if  in  any  of  her  changes  she  had  grown 
fainter  or  paler  she  would  have  ceased  to  be  herself,  it  would  no  longer 
have  been  Pearl.'*  There  you  have  a  picture  that  everyone  can  see 
at  once,  the  ruddy,  lusty,  elf-like  being  of  life,  color  and  freedom — 
yea,  a  freedom  above  and  beyond  the  law,  for  Hawthorne  now  proceeds 
to  explain  the  social  relation  between  her  and  Hester.  "The  child 
could  not  be  made  amenable  to  rules.  In  giving  her  existence  a  great 
law  had  been  broken  and  the  result  was  a  being  whose  elements  were 
perhaps  beautiful  and  brilliant,  but  all  in  disorder;  or  with  an  order 
peculiar  to  themselves,  amidst  which  the  point  of  variety  and  ar- 
rangement was  diflBcult  or  impossible  to  be  discovered.  Hester  could 
only  account  for  the  child's  character — and  even  then  most  vaguely 
and  imperfectly — ^by  recalling  what  she  herself  had  been  during  that 
momentous  period  while  Pearl  was  imbibing  her  soul  from  the  spir- 
itual world  and  her  bodily  frame  from  the  material  of  earth.  The 
mother's  impassioned  state  had  been  the  medium  through  which 
were  transmitted  to  the  unborn  infant  the  ravs  of  its  moral  life ;  and 
however  white  and  clear  originally .tliey  had  taken  the  deep  stains  of 
crimson  and  gold,  the  fiery  luster,  the  black  shadow  and  the  untera- 
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pered  light  of  the  intervening  substance.  Above  all,  the  warfare  of 
Hester's  spirit  was  perpetuated  in  Pearl."  There,  again,  we  have 
the  fine  spiritual  interpretation  for  which  only  a  child's  nature  could 
supply  the  materials.  And  that  a  child  could  have,  and  does  have, 
such  materials,  and  that  they  are  the  proper  subjects  of  delineation 
and  analysis,  the  truthfulness  of  Hawthorne's  portrait  is  indubitable 
evidence.  One  other  quotation  will  reveal  the  author's  conception 
of  child  capacity  of  which  we  have  made  mention  once  before.  Notice 
in  the  following  something  very  different  from  the  ^Tieaven  lies  about 
us  in  our  infancy"  aspect  of  childhood,  and  see  if  there  is  not  a  note 
here  quite  as  true  as  the  other.  "Her  mother,  while  Pearl  was  yet 
an  infant,  grew  acquainted  with  a  certain  peculiar  look  that  warned 
her  when  it  would  be  labor  thrown  away  to  insist,  persuade  or  plead. 
It  was  a  look  so  intelligent,  yet  inexplicable,  so  perverse,  sometimes 
so  malicious,  but  generally  accompanied  by  a  wild  flow  of  spirits  that 
Hester  could  not  help  questioning  at  such  moments  whether  Pearl 
was  a  human  child."  This  is  so  like  what  some  modem  alienists 
have  written  about  children  that  it  is  a  mark  of  Hawthorne's  great- 
ness, that  without  the  scientific  knowledge  of  our  day  his  analysis  of 
human  character  and  his  penetration  into  the  varieties  of  human 
motive  was  so  great  that  he  could  give  us  here  a  sketch  which  is  today 
merely  impressively  and  interestingly  true,  but,  what  is  more,  is 
scientifically  accurate  as  well. 

Pearl  has  moods  of  violence,  too,  and  shows  the  raging  of  the 
torrents  within  her  even  at  this  tender  age.  Thisj  again,  shows  a 
touch  which  in  a  more  modern  book  would  be  called  "scientific," 
though  it  is  that  simply  because  it  is  human  and  true.  "Then  per- 
haps, for  there  was  no  foreseeing  how  it  might  affect  her.  Pearl  would 
frown  and  clench  her  little  fist  and  harden  her  small  features  into 
a  stem,  unsympathizing  look  of  discontent." 

An^  in  addition  to  these  inner  moods,  which  reveal  themselves 
thus  clearly,  she  shows  discernment  of  the  outer  external  world  with 
no  less  clearly  indicated  signs.  "Nothing  was  more  remarkable  than 
the  instinct,  as  it  seemed,  with  which  the  child  comprehended  her 
loneliness;  the  destiny  that  had  drawn  an  inviolable  circle  around 
her ;  the  whole  peculiarity,  in  short,  of  her  position  in  respect  to  other 
children." 

We  are  not  surprised  that  a  being  so  constituted  and  so  endowed 
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should  reveal  what  Pearl  afterward  does  reveal,  not  by  the  processes 
of  reasoning,  but  by  the  movement  of  her  own  nature,  nor  that  that 
movement,  unrestrained  and  free  by  the  very  freedom  of  her  life  and 
surroundings,  should  move  with  swiftness  and  inerrancy  to  the  source 
from  whence  it  sprang.  In  the  solemn  and  impressive  scene  before 
Governor  Bellingham,  when  the  question  as  to  whether  Pearl  is  re- 
ceiving suitable  religious  instruction  or  not,  and  whether  it  was  or  was 
not  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to  take  her  from  her  mother  is  being 
discussed,  when  Hester's  wild  and  agonizing  appeal  to  Arthur  has 
been  met  by  him  with  a  singular  clearness  and  courage,  impressing 
the  governor  and  his  fellow  clergymen  with  its  sanity,  truth  and 
poise,  the  elf-child,  who  will  not  speak  to  others,  who  runs  away 
from  the  kindly  Wilson  and  shrinks  from  all  kinds  of  contact  with 
others,  whose  ruling  consciousness  was  that  of  isolation  and  loneli- 
ness, "stole  softly  toward  him  and,  taking  his  hand  in  the  grasp  of 
both  her  own,  laid  her  cheek  against  it,  a  caress  so  tender,  withal  so 
unobtrusive,  that  her  mother,  who  was  looking  on,  asked  herself,  *I8 
that  my  Pearl?'  The  minister — for,  save  the  long-sought  regards 
of  woman,  nothing  is  sweeter  than  these  marks  of  childish  preference 
accorded  spontaneously  by  a  spiritual  instinct,  and  therefore  seeming 
to  imply  in  us  something  truly  worthy  to  be  loved — tlie  minister 
looked  around,  laid  his  hand  on  the  child's  head,  hesitated  an  instant, 
and  then  kissed  her  brow." 

The  underlying  principle  which  all  this  illustrates  and  empha- 
sizes is  that  the  child  nature  is  in  and  through  itself  a  medium  for 
the  understanding  of  life,  being,  so  to  speak,  the  first  recension  of  the 
book  of  life  before  the  various  scribes  have  made  it  a  veritable 
palimpsest,  whereon  each  has  written  his  own  peculiar  message.  If 
human  nature  at  maturity  is  the  product  of  all  the  influences  which 
have  entered  into  it,  modifying,  eliminating,  substituting  and 
coalescing  with  the  general  result  which  we  find  when  selfliood  has 
been  attained  and  we  are  able  with  full  appreciation  of  the  term  to 
gay  "I,"  then  the  child  must  be  as  much  the  original  document  and, 
therefore,  as  important  as  another  original  can  possibly  be.  It  is, 
therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  life  is  vastly  more  soundly 
interpretable  through  the  observation  and  analysis  of  the  child  motive 
and  inner  movement  than  it  can  be  by  any  subsequent  psychological 
method  or  problem  catastrophe.     (But  that  the  child  is  already  life. 
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full^  complete  with  all  the  elements  of  the  subsequent  development 
present  and  ready  for  utilization,  does  not  seem  by  our  literature 
to  be  appreciated  to  any  degree  comparable  with  the  importance  of  the 
fact.  Mrs.  Margaret  Deland  has  attempted  something  in  this  line. 
Some  others  have  also  done  something  in  the  direction  of  the  study 
and  portraiture  of  the  child  as  the  life  interpreter,  but,  on  the  whole, 
none  has  as  yet  touched  it  with  the  master  hand  of  the  New  England 
wizard  who  delved  so  deeply  into  the  soul  life  of  the  world  that  he 
speaks  almost  with  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ,  indeed,  because  he 
is  so  saturated  with  the  ideas  and  the  ideals  of  Holy  Writ.) 

But  there  is  still  another  aspect  of  this  love  child  which  we  can 
not  pass  over.  If  the  child  is  the  true  index  of  the  past  and  embodies 
in  itself  the  history  of  the  past,  it  is  no  less  a  suggestive  and  emphatic 
prophecy  of  the  future.  Hawthorne  recognized  this  phase  of  the 
child^s  literary  potentiality  also.  In  the  chapter  on  "The  Child  at 
the  Brook  Side"  there  is  described  an  interview  between  Hester  and 
the  minister  in  which  they  discuss  plans  for  leaving  the  country  and 
making  a  quite  happy  home  in  England,  a  plan  which  was  frustrated 
by  the  leech,  Chillingworth,  as  usual.  During  the  interview  Pearl 
comes  toward  them,  passing,  however,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
brook,  wherein  her  image  is  reflected.  To  her  mother^s  repeated 
entreaties  to  come  to  her  and  the  minister,  the  child  not  only  pays  no 
attention,  but  even  refuses  to  speak.  After  a  while  she  points  to  the 
Scarlet  Letter  which  Hester  had  taken  oflF  and  thrown  on  the  ground 
before  her.  And  not  until  Hester  takes  up  the  letter  and  fastens  it 
again  in  its  place  in  her  bosom  does  the  child  leap  across  the  brook 
into  her  mother's  arms,  whom  she  impulsively  kisses,  but  singularly, 
and  with  startling  effect  kisses  the  scarlet  letter  also.  Here  you  have 
the  instinctive  recognition  of  the  inalienable  character  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  svmbol  and  the  realitv.  Pearl  seemed  to  know  in- 
stinctively  that  the  absence  of  that  letter  made  a  new  and  impossible 
relation  in  which  neither  she  nor  Hester  had  any  rational  or  intelligi- 
ble place.  But  the  letter  restored  brings  again  the  balance  and  ad- 
justment of  thought  and  feeling,  and  the  child  kisses  the  symbol 
because  it  is  the  sign  interpretative  of  her  own  existence.  In  a 
moment  later  this  same  idea  comes  out  when  Hester  begs  the  child  to 
go  to  the  minister  and  entreat  his  blessing.  "Come,"  she  says,  "and 
entreat  his  blessing.     He  loves  thee,  my  little  Pearl,  and  loves  thy 
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mother,  too.  Wilt  thou  not  love  him  ?  Come !  He  longs  to  greet 
thee.**  "Doth  he  love  us?"  said  Pearl,  looking  up  with  acute  intelli- 
gence into  her  mother's  face.  "Will  he  go  back  with  us  hand  in  hand, 
we  three  together,  into  the  town?** 

What  striking  prophetic  instinct  this  is!    Just  so  it  had  to  be 
ere  the  cloud  lifted  and  the  tangled  skein  of  three  lives  was  unraveled. 
It  is  no  literary  jugglery  that  makes  a  child's  discernment  accomplish 
this  and  see  so  clearly  into  the  intricate  and  absolute  future  and  go 
with  force  and  directness  to  the  inevitable  necessity  for  truth  in  life 
and  relations.  This  is  no  such  a  bog  or  mock  speculation  as  Thackeray 
frequently  leads  his  readers  into,  only  to  laugh  at  them  when  he  has 
them  safely  stuck  in  the  quagmire.    No  one  is  here  befogging  us  with 
mere  words !    "We  three,  hand  in  hand,**  that  was  the  ultimatum  of 
the  discerning,  isolated  child,  who  could  accept  no  love  that  was  not 
explicit  and  open  before  the  world.    Nay,  even  her  own  mother  was 
not  such  till  the  letter  glistened  in  her  bosom.    That  was  like  a  child 
in  the  love  for  elemental  truth  and  tenacious  of  fundamental  veracity. 
Not  many  would  have  dared  display  such  a  working  of  the  child  mind 
and  not  have  beclouded  the  matter  as  the  French  writers  generally 
do,  under  similar  circumstances,  with  all  kinds  of  bewildering,  specu- 
lative verbiage.    Nor  so  with  the  stem  New  Englander,  himself  inter- 
wrought  with  the  Puritan  imperative  and  unflinching  demand  for  the 
naked  truth.    The  words  are  simple  and  the  issue  clear  even  to  the 
least  philosophic  reader.    Is  it  a  true  word  of  a  child  ?    If  it  is,  then 
there  is  locked  up  in  the  child's  mind  not  merely  a  history,  but  also 
a  prophecy ;  not  merely  a  record  to  be  made,  and  in  both  are  not  one 
personality  but  three,  the  joint  authors  of  the  little  life  and  therefore 
the  joint  sponsors  for  its  future,  with  not  only  joys,  but  responsibil- 
ities as  well.    This  child  of  Hawthorne's,  with  all  its  weirdness,  its 
abruptness  and  fascinating  changefulness,  is  nevertheless  a  suggestive 
and  veritable  portrait.    That  it  is  such  one  needs  only  to  go  into  the 
history  of  modem  child  criminality  and  vice  to  learn.    The  best  in- 
terpreter of  life",  past  or  future,  is  the  child,  and  Hawthome*B  Pearl 
is  the  precursor  of  many  more  yet  to  come  who  shall  fill  literature 
with  their  mighty  and  impressive  instruction. 

THE  CHILD  AS  A  MESSENGER  OF  SYMPATHY. 

There  has  always  been  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  reality  and 
worthiness   of   Charles   Dickens'   delineations   of   children,   and   the 
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soundness  of  the  streams  of  emotion  which  he  starts  flowing  by  his 
pictures  and  recitals  of  the  hardships  and  difficulties  of  child  life. 
If  these  are  to  be  tested  by  the  universality  of  the  feeling  which  they 
arouse,  they  must  undoubtedly  be  accounted  genuine.  But  there  have 
never  been  wanting  those  who  have  said  that  children  in  Dickens 
are  unnatural  beings  all  of  a  single  type,  and  that  type  never  the 
attractive,  normal  child.  If  the  purpose  was  reformatory,  and  un- 
doubtedly such  a  purpose  did  pervade  much  of  Dickens*  writing,  then 
it  was  imquestionably  the  most  powerful  means  to  use  to  secure  the 
results  which  he  had  in  mind,  for  among  all  novelists  there  are  few 
pictures  like  those  which  Dickens  offers  of  children,  and  if  one  is 
affected  by  them  at  all  he  is  greatly  affected  by  them.  We  live  in  an 
age  when  the  emotions  are  more  "worked  than  they  used  to  be,  and 
possibly  we  are  less  easily  moved  by  such  scenes  as  the  death  of  little 
Nell  than  a  former  generation,  but  in  any  case  we  have  testimony 
which  ought  to  at  least  satisfy  us  that  there  was  present  hero  a  certain 
power  which  must  have  had  something  genuine  at  its  base.  Dickens 
makes  the  child  the  messenger  of  sympathy — perhaps  better  stated, 
the  messenger  of  the  sympathies — ^and  thus  keeps  the  emotional  valve 
open  in  his  readers  and  supplies  certain  elements  which  otlier  portions 
of  the  works  might  not  supply.  In  any  case,  he  saw  that  the  child  is 
the  exponent  of  the  highest  emotions,  and  that  the  child  suffering 
or  the  child  abused  calls  into  play  elements  of  human  nature  which 
can  be  touched  in  no  other  way.  The  sorrows  of  childhood  are  so  im- 
pressive, because  they  represent  the  incipient  Weltschmerz,  and  be- 
cause in  them  we  see  the  larger  sorrow  of  mature  life  already  looking 
ominously  on  the  horizon.  Yet  it  is  worth  while  to  record  the  testi- 
mony of  two  witnesses  on  the  subject  of  Dickens'  children  which  will 
not  be  without  significance.  When  Bismarck  and  Jules  Favre.  before 
the  siege  of  Paris  was  fairly  begun,  so  we  are  told  by  one  of  the  ed- 
itors of  Dickens,  were  trying  to  find  at  Versailles  some  basis  of  nego- 
tiation, the  great  military  figure  of  the  German  army  and  the  mind 
that  furnished  the  strategy  and  the  energy  to  electrify  the  whole  world, 
as  the  march  of  the  German  armies  did  electrify  the  world  in  1870, 
was  in  the  midst  of  negotiations  involving  the  future  of  the  French 
capitol  doing  what?  While  Favre  was  vainly  pleading  for  better 
terms,  Von  Moltke,  who  was  responsible  for  the  demand  for  the  two 
provinces,  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  calmly  and  interestedly  sat  in  a  corner 
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reading  "Little  Dorrit"!  Certainly,  no  better  tribute  to  the  reality 
of  a  certain  kind  of  emotion  could  be  desired,  and  this  tribute  is  now 
known  to  be  greater  than  could  have  been  possible  when  the  editor 
wrote  his  paragraph,  because  we  have  now  the  letters  of  Von  Moltke 
to  his  wife  and  mother,  and  we  know  that  the  great  general  had  a 
domestic  sense. which  could  not  be  imposed  upon  by  any  staginess, 
however  clever,  because  he  lived  habitually  and  in  the  atmosphere  of 
a  soundly  grounded  emotional  life. 

The  death  of  little  Nell  was  called  by  a  very  capable  and  thor- 
ough-going personage  in  the  Contemporary  Review  "weak  and  sickly 
8entimentalityMoing"duty  for  genuine  emotion."  But  Lord  Houghton, 
who  knew  if  anyone  did,  what  pain  caused  by  accurate  finding  of  the 
heart,  life  and  sympathy  was,  wrote,  "If  you  know  the  pain  it  gave 
me — ^but  what  am  I  talking  of — if  you  don't  know  nobody  does.'*  But 
even  more  striking,  because  from  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the 
imitation  of  the  emotions  is  the  testimony  of  Macready,  the  great 
actor.    The  following  is  from  his  diary : 

January  21. — Called  on  Dickens.  Asked  Dickens  to  spare  the 
life  of  little  Nell  in  his  story  and  observed  that  he  was  cruel. 

January  28. — Found  at  home  notes  from  Ransom  and  one  from 
Dickens,  with  an  onward  number  of  "Master  Humphrey's  Clock." 
I  saw  one  print  in  it  of  the  dear  dead  child  that  gave  a  dead  chill 

through  my  blood.    I  dread  to  read  it,  but  must  get  it  over 

I  have  read  the  two  numbers.  I  have  never  read  printed  words  that 
gave  me  so  much  pain.  I  could  not  weep  for  some  time.  Sensations, 
sufferings  have  returned  to  me  that  are  terrible  to  awaken.  It  is  real 
to  me;  I  can  not  criticise  it." 

Now,  whatever  could  command  so  discriminating  a  tribute  as  that 
can  not  be  hastily  set  down  as  vulgar  pathos  which  is  "stagy''  and 
"artificial."  If  Macready  could  not  weep  for  some  time  over  little 
Nell's  death  and  then  experienced  the  terrible  sensations  which  he 
alludes  to  here,  we  today  may  well  ask  ourselves  why  it  is  that  so  many 
of  us  are  prone  to  find  ourselves  unmoved  by  that  touching  and  heart- 
rending story. 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  what  the  Dickens  conception 
of  the  function  of  childhood  in  literature  is.  He  is  to  excite  and 
direct  the  sympathies  and  to  furnish  tlie  field  for  the  play  of  the  nobler 
-emotions.     Dickens  does  produce  by  the  portrayal  of  the  physical 
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diflBculties  of  children  what  we  should  naturally  expect  would  happen 
when  we  contemplate  them ;  we  are  moved  to  pity,  to  helpfulness,  to 
the  desire  to  mitigate  sorrow  and  suffering.  Hence,  with  this  con- 
ception in  mind,  you  find  that  the  Dickens  children,  Paul  Dombey, 
Little  Dorrit  or  Little  Nell  or  Tiny  Tim,  are  always  weak,  puny, 
always  less  gifted  physically  than  most  children,  and  always  com- 
manding almost  at  their  first  appearance  the  sympathies  of  the  be- 
holder. The  description  of  Paul  Dombey  is  fairly  tj'pical  of  all  the 
rest.  ^TTet  in  spite  of  his  early  promise,  all  this  vigilance  and  care 
could  not  make  little  Paul  a  thriving  boy.  Naturally  delicate,  perhaps 
he  pined  and  wasted  after  the  dismissal  of  his  nurse,  and  for  a  long 
time  seemed  but  to  wait  his  opportunity  of  gliding  through  their 
hands  and  seeking  his  lost  mother.  This  dangerous  ground  in  his 
steeplechase  toward  manhood  passed,  he  still  found  it  rough  riding 
and  was  grievously  beset  by  all  the  obstacles  in  his  course.  Every 
tooth  was  a  break-neck  fence,  and  every  pimple  in  the  measles  was 
a  stone  wall  to  him.  He  was  down  in  every  fit  of  the  whooping  cough, 
and  rolled  upon  and  crushed  by  a  whole  field  of  small  diseases  that 
came  trooping  on  each  other's  heels  to  prevent  his  getting  up  again. 
Some  bird  of  prey  got  into  his  throat  instead  of  the  thrush,  and  the 
very  chickens,  turning  ferocious — ^if  they  have  anything  to  do  with 
that  infant  malady  to  which  they  lend  their  name — worried  him  like 
tiger  cats."  Thus  pictured,  if  Paul  Dombey  does  not  start  out  with 
everj'body's  sympathy,  it  is  not  because  nearly  everybody  has  the 
materials  by  him  out  of  which  a  healthy  sympathy  is  constructed.  It 
needed  only  scarlet  fever  and  one  or  two  other  infantile  diseases  to 
give  Paul  at  the  starting  point  of  his  career  a  sort  of  pre-mortuary 
cast  which  would  start  whole  regiments  of  rescue  missions  in  the  heart- 
into  motion  with  their  meliorating  and  redemptive  programs! 

This  note  is  again  accentuated  when,  in  conversation  with  his 
father,  Paul  comes  upon  that  singular  question  of  the  use  and  value 
of  money  and  applies  it  in  a  way  which  seriously,  steadily  thought 
through  is,  in  a  motherless  child,  nothing  short  of  heartrending. 
^nJVhat  is  money,  papa?"  repeating  in  the  face  of  his  father's  amaze- 
ment, "yes,  what  is  money?"  The  elder  Dombey  finally  extricated 
himself  out  of  his  wonder  and  perplexity  and  then  said,  "Gold,  silver. 
copper.  Guineas,  shillings,  half  pence.  You  known  what  they  are." 
"Oh,  yes,  I  know  what  they  are,"  said  Paul.  'T  don't  mean  that, 
papa.    I  mean,  what's  money  after  all?" 
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Again  the  elder  is  perplexed  and  merely  repeats  the  querition. 
"I  mean/'  said  the  child,  '%hat  can  it  do  V  'You'll  know  better  by 
and  by,  my  man,'*  he  said.  "Money,  Paul,  can  do  anything."  Then, 
after  a  pause,  the  child  asked,  "Anything,  papa?"  ^TTes,  anything, 
almost."  "Why  didn't  money  save  my  mama?"  returned  the  child. 
"It  isn't  cruel,  is  it  ?"  "Cruel,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  seeming  to  resent 
the  idea,  "no;  a  good  thing  can't  be  cruel."  "If  it's  a  good  thing 
and  can  do  anything,"  said  the  little  fellow,  thoughtfully,  as  he  looked 
back  at  the  fire,  ^T  wonder  why  it  didn't  save  my  mama." 

There  is  an  appeal  for  sympathy,  healthy,  sound,  rationally 
grounded,  and  full,  of  philosophy  which  will  last  forever.  Nothing 
could  more  directly  and  clearly  point  out  certain  great  contrasts  in 
life,  certain  great  needs  of  the  soul,  certain  great  riddles  of  existence, 
the  everlasting  mysteries  of  life  and  death,  than  this  query  of  a  child 
everywhere  conscious  of  the  power  of  money,  dominant,  arrogant, 
overpowering,  and,  as  Mr.  Dombey  rightly  said,  almost  able  to  do 
anything,  and  a  good  thing  yet  failing  in  this  little  life  to  supply 
the  one  thing  needful  to  him  and  the  one  great  boon  which  his  young 
soul  craved.  It  was  a  revelation  of  the  real  soul  of  things,  the  un- 
purchasable  part.  The  spiritual  nature  which  craves  what  can  not  be 
got  by  corruptible  things,  and  starts  a  flow  of  generous  and  high 
thoughts  which  can  not  but  have  an  enriching  and  an  ennobling  effect 
upon  him  who  thinks  them.  And  so  you  follow  him  along  through  his 
childhood  and  you  have  everywhere  the  same  appeal,  and  through 
the  child  nature  there  is  made  to  arise  a  fund  of  sympathetic  emotion 
which  points  out  the  function  of  a  childhood,  which  apparently 
Dickens  thought  most  worthy  literary  presentation. 

In  a  similar  manner  you  have  Little  Dorrit  wondering  about 
the  fields  and  asking  strange  and  heartrending  questions  as  to  whether 
people  like  them  or  not,  and  to  Bob's  answer  to  her  question  as  to 
whether  they  are  pretty,  "Lovely.  Full  of  flowers.  There's  butter- 
cups and  there's  daisies  and  there's" — the  turnkey  hesitated,  being 
short  of  floral  nomenclature — "there's  dandelions  and  all  manner  of 
games." 

What  pathos,  genuine,  searching,  and  impressive,  there  is  in  the 
next  question,  "Is  it  pleasant  to  be  there?"  That  was  the  genuine 
note  of  a  prison  child,  and  if  an}i:hing  possibly  could  start  an  outdoor 
movement  for  children  that  would  do  it.    But  it  is  the  same  note  again 
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you  observe,  the  sympathies,  the  flow  of  generous  spirits,  the  desire 
to  help. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  impertinent  here,  in  passing,  to  say  that 
this  conception  of  the  child  life  and  the  child's  uses  in  literature  is, 
in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the  gamut  of  human 
thought.  "Your  children  never  cry,"  said  a  gifted  man  to  an  equally 
gifted  professor  of  child  psychology  and  life,  and  one  who  had  given 
his  life  to  that  study.  It  was  a  shot  that  told.  The  careful  and 
painstaking  student  had  so  "scientized"  his  subject  that  it  had  ceased 
to  command  the  most  elementary  human  emotion.  The  child's 
physical  weakness  is  one  of  the  sources  of  its  true  understanding  and 
development.  Its  natural  correlation  of  absolute  ignorance  with 
supreme  and  heaven-given  philosophy,  its  union  of  the  profoimdest 
truths  in  life  with  the  most  absolute  errors  of  observation,  is  a 
phenomenon  which  is  not  without  deep  significance.  More  than  one 
man  has  found  out  that  a  little  child  can  lead,  and  that  leadership  is 
always  heavenward  when  the  steersman  Truth  sits  at  the  helm.  Let 
us  not  forget  these  things. 

And  what  more  shall  we  say  along  this  line?  Dickens  is  known 
to  you  all.  Of  Little  Nell,  of  Tiny  Tim  and  the  rest,  they  are  all  of 
the  one  type  which  Dickens  loved  to  picture.  He  seemed  to  have 
had  before  him  as  his  great  text  "A  little  child  shall  lead  them," 
and  whether  it  was  a  great  general  in  the  midst  of  a  victorious  cam- 
paign, with  visions  of  a  new  national  empire  coursing  through  his 
brain,  or  a  mighty  prince  of  the  stage  nightly  dealing  with  the 
great  primitive  emotions  of  our  race  and  sending  people  home  with 
the  deepest  instinct  of  their  natures  awake  and  aroused,  or  the 
diplomatist  sitting  in  his  ambassadorial  chair,  or  the  statesman  in 
his  office  in  Downing  street,  to  say  nothing  /of  the  countless  thou- 
sands that  have  wept  over  and  sorrowed  over  these  afilicteS  children, 
these  weaklings  of  the  novelist's  creation,  one  thing  is  everywhere 
and  always  impressively  taught  with  crescendo  force,  namely,  that 
if  the  stream  of  sympathy  in  life  is  to  be  released  from  the  glacial 
grip  of  sordidness,  selfishness  and  the  unfeeling  and  unrelieved 
brutalism  of  a  sinning  world  and  sent  bounding  through  the  valleys 
of  human  sorrow  and  woe  to  make  those  valleys  sing  with  joy  and  to 
transform  their  arid  wastes  into  gardens  of  ministry  and  love,  the 
instrument,  the  potent  vision  to  set  before  mankind  is  the  vision  of 
a  child. 
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THE  CHILD  AS  INDEX  OF   A   PHILOSOPHER. 

Philosophical  fiction  has  many  exponents  but  it  is  probable 
that  among  English  writers  George  Eliot  holds  a  place  very  near 
the  first,  if  not  quite  the  first.  Perhaps  this  is  the  very  reason  why 
she  deals  so  extensively,  not  explicitly  perhaps,  but  certainly  with 
great  fullness  and  power,  with  the  element  of  childhood  in  life  with 
a  view  to  expressing  certain  philosophical  principles  which  she 
everywhere  seeks  to  give  expression  and  exposition.  The  child  life 
in  Silas  Marner,  the  strange  story  beginning  with  the  strange  child- 
hood of  Maggie  Tulliver  in  the  Mill  on  the  Floss,  will  occur  to  every- 
one. But  the  child  as  the  persistent  and  perplexing  element  in  the 
determining  of  a  philosophy  of  conduct  or  existence  is  nowhere,  in 
any  language,  set  forth  with  greater  force  or  power  than  in  Romola. 
The  curious  little  figure  of  Tessa  first  dawns  on  us  in  that  story 
as  herself  a  kind  of  child,  trustful  and  unreflective,  and  is  typical 
herself  of  the  innocence  of  the  child  becoming  the  triple  wisdom  of 
the  serpent.  Her  trustfulness,  her  innocence,  her  absolute  belief, 
leads  the  gentle  and  pleasure  loving  or  rather  pain-fearing  Tito  on 
into  the  mock  marriage,  which  finally  discloses  to  him  that  he  has 
made  a  great  and  enduring  relation,  both  for  himself  and  for  the 
child  which  he  has  thus  led  to  believe  herself  married  to  him, 
Tito's  dread  of  pain  and  the  unpleasantness  which  goes  with  pain, 
leads  him  to  defer  the  moment  of  breaking  away  from  the  awkward 
entanglement  in  which  he  finds  himself,  with  i:he  result  that  he 
establishes  a  home  for  Tessa  and  a  care-taker  for  her  and  maintains 
her  throughout  his  life,  in  a  side  establishment,  till  his  final  break 
with  Romola,  and  this  becomes  really  the  deciding  element  in  his 
whole  subsequent  career.  Tessa  becomes  not  only  the  mother  of 
one  child  but  of  two.  She  who  was  at  first  his  plaything,  becomes 
his  relaxation  and  hence  his  strength,  and  he  gradually  finds  that 
he  is  held  to  the  unsophisticated,  helpless  contadina  Hot  by  any  of 
the  great  ties  which  bind  men  and  women  in  this  world,  union  of 
interests,  fellowship  of  intelligence,  intellectual  companionship  or 
love,  but  by  the  visible,  tangible  exponent  of  his  real  actual  life, 
the  children,  which  are  actually  present  and  expressing  his  life.  If 
ever  there  was  given  to  the  world  a  powerful  setting  forth  of  the 
grasp  of  the  child  upon  the  human  heart  and  its  importance  in 
making  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  judge  and  govern  our  acts 
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and  shape  our  destinies,  it  is  here  given.  Romola,  beautiful,  edu- 
cated, refined,  stately,  with  all  the  graces  of  a  beautiful  and  mag- 
nificent womanhood,  is  not  able  when  the  first  encounter  is  made 
between  that  womanhood  in  its  glory  and  the  little  "accident  child,'* 
shall  we  call  it,  of  the  untutored  peasant  girl,  goes  down  in 
instantaneous  defeat.  Nor  is  this  defeat  sustained  in  the  heart  and 
mind  of  a  man  incapable  of  appreciating  all  the  fullness  of  her 
beauty  and  attractiveness.  We  should  say,  looking  on,  that  no  man 
whom  we  can  imagine  for  the  moment  was  more  likely  to  estimate 
at  their  highest  valuation  all  of  Romola's  great  qualities  than  Tito 
himself.  He  was  as  refined  as  she.  He  was  more  learned  than  she. 
He  was  as  handsome  a  man  as  she  was  a  woman.  He  shrank  from 
the  vulgarity  and  roughness  of  the  masses  of  the  streets  of  Florence 
with  the  same  kind  of  repugnance  that  she  exhibited.  Their  esti- 
mate of  the  monk  Savonarola  at  the  outset  was  about  the  same. 
They  seemed  fitted  by  all  that  was  external  and  all  that  was  fitting 
in  the  suitable  joining  of  natures  similarly  reared  to  be  the  materials 
for  an  ideal  life  together.  In  a  moment  of  weakness  arising  from 
his  habit  of  yielding  and  avoiding  harshness  and  pain,  Tito  becomes 
the  mock  husband  of  the  little  contadina,  and  when  the  child's  voice 
is  heard  there  all  hope  of  reconciliation  or  union  with  Romola  dis- 
appears. I  do  not  forget  that  the  novelist  gives  us  the  motive  of 
the  sale  of  the  library  and  the  moral  disappointment  in  Tito  as  the 
cause  for  Romola's  revulsion.  But  what  made  that  revulsion  in- 
capable of  power  and  destroyed  all  hope  of  any  subsequent  under- 
standing was  that  soon  Tito  was  listening  to  the  cooing  of  little 
Lillo's  voice,  and  that  drowned  out  all  recollection  of  either  Romola's 
coldness  or  Romola's  grief. 

There  is  a  singular  evidence  that  this  lay  deep  in  the  author's 
woman's  heart,  too,  in  the  chapter  where  Tito  and  Romola  come  to 
an  understanding  and  where  Romola  promised  herself  that  she 
would  speak  of  this  other  wife,  and  yet  the  break  came,  but  concern- 
ing that  particular  wrong  Romola  said  not  a  word.  She  charged 
him  only  with  his  ingratitude  to  his  own  father  and  his  baseness 
to  her  father  and  herself,  but  not  a  word  concerning  Tessa  and  the 
two  little  children;  that  was  a  silence  that  was  more  expressive  of 
what  the  human  heart  thinks  about  in  its  crucial  moments  than  any 
words  could  possibly  have  been.    Amid  all  the  changes  and  intrigues 
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of  Florentine  politics  and  a  complicated  domestic  situation,  when 
the  moment  of  extreme  weariness  comes,  it  is  with  Tessa  and  Lillo 
that  Tito  finds  relief  and  rest.  The  innocence  that  reigned  here, 
the  atmosphere  of  pesfect  belief  in  himself  and  all  that  he  stood  for, 
was  itself  a  tonic  which  stimulated  him  to  new  eflEorts  to  steer 
safely  through  the  breakers  of  plot  and  counterplot.  It  is  in  these 
little  children,  Lillo  and  Ninna>  that  the  author  placed  the  seat  of 
Tessa^s  power  over  Tito.  Whatever  other  obligation  he  might  break, 
whatever  other  plans  he  might  frustrate,  whatever  other  deep  and 
solemn  ties  of  life  and  blood  he  might  nullify,  the  children  ap- 
parently were  able  to  keep  him  securely  anchored  to  that  in  which 
they  figured.  Tito  kept  not  a  single  agreement  with  anyone,  except 
the  purely  voluntary  one  with  Tessa.  He  was  bound  apparently  by 
no  tie  of  any  kind  save  this  one  which  was  sealed  imder  the  wand 
of  a  conjurer,  at  a  popular  feast.  What  the  law  could  not  do,  what 
the  state  and  its  vast  interests  could  not  accomplish,  what  the  cul- 
ture, learning  and  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Medicean  fellowship 
and  luxury  found  themselves  unable  to  produce,  namely,  fidelity, 
Tessa  accomplished  with  her  little  Lillo  and  Ninna.  If  this  is  not 
a  contrast  worthy  of  childhood  then  none  exists  in  literature.  In 
her  later  years  Eomola  herself  realized  this,  for  among  her  final 
words  were  words  of  absolution  for  Tito.  The  woman  had  seen  her- 
self superseded  by  the  child. 

There  is  a  passage  which  sets  forth  this  power  which  is  very 
suggestive,  indeed  so  eloquent,  that  I  must  quote  it  to  you.  "And 
certainly  the  charm  of  that  bright  gentle-humored  Tito  who  woke  up 
under  the  Loggiade'  Corchi  on  a  Lenten  morning  five  years  before, 
not  having  given  yet  any  hostages  to  deceit,  never  returned  so  nearly 
as  in  the  person  of  Naldo,  seated  in  that  straight-backed  carved  arm 
chair  which  he  had  provided  for  his  comfort  when  he  came  to  see 
Tessa  and  the  children.  Tito  was  himself  surprised  at  the  growing 
sense  of  relief  which  he  felt  in  these  moments.  No  guile  was  needed 
toward  Tessa;  she  was  too  ignorant  and  too  innocent  to  suspect  him 
of  anything.  The  little  voices  calling  ^Babbo'  were  very  sweet  in 
his  ears  for  the  short  while  that  he  heard  them.  When  he  thought 
of  leaving  Florence  he  never  thought  of  leaving  Tessa  and  the  chil- 
dren behind.  He  was  very  fond  of  these  round-cheeked,  wide-eyed 
human  things  that  clung  about  him  and  knew  no  evil  of  him.    And 
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wherever  afifection  can  spring  it  is  like  the  green  leaf  and  the  blos- 
som pure  and  breathing  purity,  whatever  soil  it  may  grow  in.  Poor 
Romola  with  all  her  self-sacrificing  effort  was  really  helping  to 
harden  Tito's  nature  by  chilling  it  with  a  positive  dislike  whichTiad 
beforehand  seemed  impossible  to  him ;  but  Tessa  kept  open  the  foun- 
tains of  kindness." 

Here  we  have  expressed  the  philosophy  which  George  Eliot 
sought  to  teach,  and  very  alluring  it  is,  and  has  a  certain  epicurean- 
ism about  it  which  seems  very  true  and  sound.  The  main  thing 
about  it  is  that  it  holds  that  affection  is  mightier  in  the  content 
between  duty  and  kindness,  and  where  these  two  clash  the  impera- 
tive of  duty  will  fail  in  certain  natures  inevitably.  There  are  those 
who  think  it  will  fail  in  most.  But  whether  the  philosophy  is  true 
or  not,  the  exponents  of  it  were  the  "round-cheeked,  wide-ey-d 
human  things"  who  said  "Babbo,"  and  that  was  power  and  peace  to 
the  man  driven  with  intrigue,  tired  with  constant  and  variegated 
Ijdng  and  endeavoring  only  to  find  somebody  who  believed  in  him 
and  in  whom  he  too  believed  without  faltering. 

He  wfts  never  so  like  his  earliest,  innocent  self,  and  where 
affection  springs  purity  is  on  its  way.  We  may  not  pass  those  state- 
ments without  challenging  them  and  pointing  out  that  a  le«^s  pliarii 
nature  than  Tito's  and  one  grounded  in  certain  other  moral  con- 
ceptions than  those  which  he  found  prevailing  and  which  he  adopted, 
might  not  have  found  rest  where  he  found  it  nor  relief  in  the  piat^'e 
of  innocent  children  whom  he  could  not  acknowledge.  But  thi«  is 
to  be  noted,  that  Tito  was  not  a  debauchee  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
that  term.  He  was  not  licentious  in  the  coipmon  usage  and  Uih 
children  by  the  little  peasant  were  a  part  of  him,  and  whatever 
schemes  he  might  erect  for  leaving  Florence  and  being  out  of  its 
turmoil  and  confusion  and  party  conflict,  no  such  plan  left  Tessa 
and  the  children  behind.  There  is  a  duty  germ  there,  apparently, 
that  has  in  it  something  of  permanence  even  in  the  pleasure 
loving,  volatile  Greek.  And  here  again  you  have  the  note  of 
solidarity  vocalized  in  connection  with  the  child  life.  The  stately, 
beautiful,  immaculate  Romola  he  could  leave.  The  delightful  society 
of  the  Mediceans,  these  he  could  forego.  But  the  beings  that  said 
''Babbo"  that  was  another  thing !  The  note  of  solidarity  in  charac- 
ter, almost  the  only  one  we  hear  in  the  book  as  concerning  Tito  in 
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his  complicated  relations^  occurs  in  this  connection.  It  is  interesting 
too  that  such  a  woman  as  Greorge  Eliot  should  have  been  the  one  to 
give  this  utterance  in  connection  with  such  a  fluid  being  as  Tito. 
Perhaps  his  very  fluidity  suggested  it.  But  whatever  suggested  it, 
here  you  have  a  note  that  occurs,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  under  similar 
eonditions  only  in  Greek  tragedy,  that  the  weakest  men,  the  most 
volatile  and  vacillating  natures  are  made  strong,  enduring  and 
abiding  through  the  influence  of  children.  In  the  later  chapters 
Romola  seems  to  see  this  and  is  herself  impressed  suflSciently  by  it 
to  adopt  the  whole  establishment,  the  little  child  wife  and  her  chil- 
dren, and  make  them  her  own  wards  for  the  remainder  of  her  exists 
ence,  and  what  strikes  us  here  is  that  Eomola  never  seems  to  find  a 
note  of  serenity  in  her  own  life  till  she  hears  these  very  little  chil- 
dren of  the  now  dead  Tito  call  her  "Mamma  Romola."  Perhaps 
she  heard  then  the  same  music  to  which  Tito  listened  in  his  tired 
moments  and  perhaps  she  could  link  her  golden  curls  with  his,  as  she 
did  with  his  father's,  in  the  long  past  days  of  his  early  innocence 
and  radiant  beauty  and  be  at  rest.  She,  too,  had  found  in  the  child 
relief  and  rest,  and  in  the  epilogue  of  the  book  the  whole  matter  is 
summed  up  in  a  conversation  between  Romola  and  Lillo,  which  I 
helieve,  all  things  being  taken  into  account,  is  the  most  impressive 
and  illuminating  conversation  addressed  to  a  child  which  I  know 
of  in  literature. 


HOUSEHOLD  ACTIVITIES  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO  CHILD 

NURTURE.* 

VIRGINIA    E.    GRAEFF. 

In  introducing  my  subject  before  an  audience  of  educators,  I  am 
tempted  to  pause  a  moment  and  enlarge  upon  one  of  the  terms  used 
in  the  title  of  my  paper.  I  do  this  because  in  amplifying  the  words 
child  nurture  I  find  myself  in  the  very  heart  of  Froebel's  theory  of 
development  and  it  is  in  harmony  with  his  teaching  as  I  read  it, 
rather  than  in  any  side  light  of  my  own,  that  I  wish  to  present  my 
thought  which  is  only  valuable  as  it  shows  the  working  out  of  certain 
experiments  made  with  children  and  normal  students. 

Child  Nurture!  What  a  suggestive  ideal  these  two  words  em- 
body. They  define  the  true  nature  of  motherhood,  the  philosophy  of 
the  kindergarten  and  the  inner  meaning  of  education. 

Nurture  I  The  very  word  suggest  an  attitude  of  patient  waiting, 
of  watchful  care,  of  peaceful  brooding,  of  calm  self-poise,  of  protec- 
tion given  by  strength  to  weakness.  Froebel  tells  us  that,  while  the 
mother  and  the  kindergarten  should  embody  this  attitude  of  mind  to- 
ward the  children  under  their  care,  the  method  they  follow  should 
give  to  the  child  what,  at  this  stage  of  his  growth  his  being  most 
demands,  the  freedom  of  creative  play. 

So,  guiding  his  self-activity  thru  play  exercises  into  a  realization 
of  the  great  world  of  life  that  surrounds  him,  they  reconcile  the  para-' 
dox  of  "passively  foUowing^^  his  initiative  yet  guiding  his  play. 

So,  thru  doing,  the  child  makes  being,  to  borrow  a  thought  of 
Emerson,  and  he  finds  himself  and  learns  life  thru  the  smaller  and 
larger  relationships  that  make  up  his  play  world. 

In  entering  this  play  wDrld  what  is  the  nearest  point  of  contact 
the  child  brings  into  the  kindergarten?  The  answer  is  obvious.  It 
is  what  he  has  seen  and  known  in  the  home.  So  we  are  following 
the  psychology  of  the  child  mind  when  we  reach  him  thru  what  is 
most  vital  to  his  interest:  when  we  help  him  to  reproduce,  amplify 
and  idealize  what  is  already  his  and  so,  by  uniting  past  with  present 


♦The  substance  of  this  paper  was  given  before  the  Chicago  Kinder- 
garten Club,  in  January,  1904.  The  subject  was  discussed  later  at  a 
Round  Table  of  Chicago  Training  Teachers.  Illness  in  the  writer's  fam- 
ily prevented  her  from  discussing  the  subject,  for  which  she  was  sched- 
uled at  the  Kindergarten  Section  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  at  St.  Louis,  July,  1904. 
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experiences,  prepare  him  for  the  larger  outlook  and  richer  growth 
that  comes  when  old  and  new  are  linked  together  and  when  in  today 
he  finds  not  only  yesterday  but  all  days. 

In  presenting  the  home  and  its  life  the  activities  seen  in  every 
household  are,  of  course,  familiar  to  the  child.  As  with  other  expe- 
riences in  the  kindergarten,  why  can  not  these  with  equal  charm  be 
given  in  ideal  form?  Thru  game  and  song  and  story,  thru  gift  and 
occupation  the  beautiful  can  make  itself  felt  as  we  idealize  "the  daily 
round  and  common  task^*  of  the  household.  Why  can  we  not  present 
with  the  same  vivid  interest  the  washing  and  ironing,  the  sweeping 
and  dusting,  the  scrubbing  and  cleaning,  the  cooking  and  hospitality 
of  the  home  as  we  give  the  child  when  he  plays  the  trade  games? 
Can  not  the  scrubbing  brush  and  the  broom  be  made  as  interesting 
as  the  saw  and  the  hammer?  Can  not  the  housekeeper  and  home- 
maker  hold  her  own  in  creative  activity  with  the  carpenter  and  black- 
smith ?  It  has  been  wisely  said  '^Artists  and  poets  have  immortalized 
the  man  with  the  hoe.  We  seek  to  place  a  like  halo  above  the  head 
of  the  woman  with  the  broom."     Are  her  services  to  the  world  of  less 

value  than  his  and  is  not  the  very  essence  of  civilization  foimd  in  her 

•  •• 

work?  Surely  the  mother  and  her  associations  should  be  idealized 
in  the  kindergarten  as  well  as  the  father  and  his  share  of  the  world's 
life. 

Froebel  once  said  to  his  niece,  Frau  Schrader,*  '1  have  given  the 
kindergarten  a  man's  point  of  view.  Now  it  rests  with  you  women 
to  add  to  it  the  woman's  standpoint." 

So.  if  we  can  give  a  more  prominent  place  to  the  mother  and  her 
work,  we  are  more  nearly  reaching  the  standard  of  unifying  the  two 
view  points  of  man  and  woman  that  give  to  life  that  complete  and 
larger  interpretation  that  every  child  should  enjoy. 

Frau  Schrader  in  adding  the  industrial  side  to  FroebeFs  teaching, 
as  sliown  in  the  Pestalozzi-Froobol  Haus,  felt  in  so  doing  that  she  was 
working  in  perfect  harmony  with  her  uncle's  spirit  and  really  follow- 
ing his  suggestions.  Undoubtedly  the  industrial  needs  of  the  Ger- 
many of  her  day  had  great  influence  in  coloring  Frau  Schrader's  ideas 
as  to  the  best  training  for  the  children  under  her  care.     The  needs 


♦This  conversation  was  reported  to  me  by  a  pupil  of  Frau  Schrader, 
to  whom  the  latter  quoted  the  above  statement. 
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of  the  home  were  alpo,  in  the  ease  of  Pestalozzi,  tlie  great  modifying 
factor  in  the  practical  working  out  of  his  educational  methods.* 

It  did  not  need  President  Eliot's  suggestive  essay  to  prove  to  us 
what  we  are  sometimes  in  danger  of  overlooking  that  the  utilitarian 
and  humanistic  ideals  in  education  when  presented  in  the  right  light 
are  really  one.     (The  School.     Atlantk  Monthly,  Nov.,  1903.) 

Certainly,  history  shows  us  that  such  lines  of  development  can 
live  side  by  side  in  perfect  harmony,  each  aiding  and  enriching  the 
other.  It  was  when  Florence  was  a  city  of  shopkeepers  that  Italian 
art  flourished  at  its  best  period,  and  a  glance  at  ancient  history  shows 
us  thruout  Greek  civilization  that  harmonious  union  of  the  practical 
and  ideal.  So  in  the  life  of  the  home  if  the  theme  be  adequately 
presented  we  shall  find  a  field  for  ideality  and  originality  centering 
around  these  very  avocations  that  seem  at  first  sight  far  removed 
from  the  ideal. 

An  objection  may  here  be  offered  that  with  the  hammer  and  nail 
and  board  the  child  can  create  a  finished  product  whereas  with  broom 
and  dustpan,  with  tub  and  scrubbing  brush  there  is  hardly  the  same 
field  for  interest  or  originality. 

In  this  objection  there  may  be  some  truth  but  it  is  only  a  partial 
view  of  truth.  Even  if  in  producing  a  finished  object  there  is  a  wider 
scope  for  a  new  idea  to  operate  yet  there  is  a  field  for  the  creative 
spirit  in  taking  an  avocation  often  looked  upon  as  drudgery  and  pre- 
senting it  in  the  new  light  of  joy  and  vivid  interest  which  the  ideal 
will  lend  to  any  work.  This  is  surely  creating  an  atmosphere  if  not 
an  object  of  tangible  form.  The  spiritual  uplift  that  comes  with  such 
an  effort  is  as  great  if  not  greater  than  work  called  more  original. 
As  in  the  world,  so  in  the  kindergarten,  for  what  is  it  but  a  world  in 
miniature,  there  is  room  for  both  lines  of  creative  work.  At  present 
the  world  and  especially  the  home  seems  more  and  more  in  need  of 
a  creative  atmosphere  than  of  a  finished  product.  In  fact,  the  latter 
seems  at  times  to  be  fast  crowding  out  the  former.  As  the  introduc- 
tion of  household  activities  should  only  bo  presented  as  one  of  many 
lines  of  experience  to  the  child  in  kindergarti^n  there  would  be  no 
danger  in  making  him  too  utilitarian  in  hi?  conception  of  the  home 
life  as,  like  other  experiences,  they  would  be  idealized  and  in  many 


*It  is  claimed  that  the  play  spirit  is  not  sufficiently  in  evidence  in 
the  Pestalozzi-Froebel  Haus  and  that  its  tendency  is  too  utilitarian  to  be 
In  entire  harmony  with  Froebel's  method. 
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ways  present  thru  contrasts  with  entirely  imaginative  plays  a  pleasant 
point  of  interest. 

Shall  we  in  our  kindergarten  give  the  child  the  home  activities 
thru  play  or  shall  we  have  the  real  thing.  I  answer  I  should  have  both 
play  and  reality ;  the  two  can  be  so  linked  that,  according  to  the  laws  of 
psychology,  the  concept  of  the  actual  will  be  deepened  and  complete. 
As  to  just  where  the  two  meet,  the  need  of  the  child  and  the  common- 
sense  and  discrimination  of  the  kindergartner  shall  decide. 

To  give  a  concrete  example — a  group  of  kindergarten  children 
were  delighted  in  one  of  their  plays  to  wash  the  doll's  clothes  and 
another  group  of  "helpers"  were  busy  and  happy  in  performing  the 
same  office  with  the  lunch  plates  after  the  kindergarten  lunch  was 
concluded,  while  a  third  group  dusted  the  piano  and  swept  with 
great  care  their  corner  of  the  room.  To  these  real  activities,  we  might 
add  the  making  of  butter  in  a  miniature  chum  or  the  cooking  of  bis- 
cuits when  a  kind  neighbor  "a  kindergarten  mother''  lent  her  kitchen 
for  this  great  treat  to  the  group  of  older  children. 

These  real  activities  we  have  found  in  no  way  incompatible  with 
the  playing  of  the  more  purely  imaginative  games. 

We  would  suggest  that  side  by  side  with  the  Little  Hostess  and 
the  physical  and  rhythmic  exercises  found  in  the  games  bringing  in 
sewing,  washing,  ironing,  scrubbing,  cleaning  and  sweeping,  the  child 
could  with  equal  pleasure  and  profit  enjoy  "the  Knights"  and  "the 
Nest/'  two  of  the  most  ideal  of  all  our  circle  plays. 

As  in  real  life  so  in  the  kindergarten,  the  real  and  the  ideal  blend, 
and  it  is  to  "find  the  spiritual  in  the  common"  that  makes  out  of  the 
ordinary  man  and  woman  tlio  sage  and  the  seer. 

In-  relation  to  the  stories  of  the  home  I  would  make  them  as  ideal 
and  yet  as  real  as  the  plays  suggested.  I  would  tell  stories  of  the 
Greek  princess  who  lovtnl  to  play  ball  but  did  the  family  washing; 
the  brave  Hercules  who  scrubbinl  and  cleaned  the  stables :  of  Arachne 
who  wove  the  beautiful  dress  and  of  Philemon  and  Baucis  who  enter- 
tained the  stranger  with  their  bread  and  milk  and  honey.  Side  by 
side  with  these  practical-ideal  stories  I  would  place  the  star  myth 
and  the  flower  legend  and  the  knightly  deed.  They  would  mean  more 
to  the  child  if  indirectly  connected  with  his  point  of  contact.* 


*The  grouping  of  games  and  stories  in  the  order  cited  is  not  of 
course  suggested  as  a  logical  procedure  for  program  work.  It  is  only 
offered  as  illustrating  two  distinct  lines  of  thought  that  may  be  unified. 
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Such  a  presentation  of  home  activities  giving  them  the  dignity 
of  being  placed  in  ideal  form  side  by  side  with  the  other  subjects  given 
in  our  kindergarten  programs  would  not  only  have  a  wide  ethical  bear- 
ing in  influencing  the  child's  attitude  towards  his  home  but  they  would 
give  him  a  truer  world  view. 

As  I  have  viewed  kindergartens  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  I 
have  found  home  activities  when  they  were  presented,  too  utilitarian 
in  their  tendency.  As  in  the  teaching  of  domestic  science  and  art  hi 
schools  for  older  students  the  subject  as  I  have  observed  it,  has  been 
usually  emphasized  on  its  purely  scientific  and  practical  bearings.  Its 
culture  side  has  been  neglected.  Until  that  phase  of  the  subject  is 
brought  out  side  by  side  with  its  .practical  bearing  it  can  never  be 
grouped  with  the  culture  studies  and  to  such  a  group  it  should  rightly 
belong.*  * 

The  principal  of  a  large  public  school  in  a  poor  district  in  Chi- 
cago told  me  that  he  could  give  his  pupils  no  greater  discipline  than 
to  ask  them  to  request  their  mothers  to  speak  to  him  at  the  school  in 
regard  to  some  matter  touching  the  child's  home  life. 

The  children  were  ashamed  of  their  parents  and  their  homes  and 
he  told  me  that  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible  they  tried  to  get  away 
from  their  homes  and  work  elsewhere. 

I  was  told  at  a  well-known  Chicago  settlement  that  one  reason 
why  basketry  was  taught  the  group  of  married  women  I  saw  at  work 
was  that  beside  the  pleasure  it  would  give  the  women  to  make  some- 
thing useful  and  beautiful  and  the  financial  profit  that  would  come 
to  them  from  the  sale  of  their  work,  the  head-worker  felt  that  in  this 
wav  the  mother  and  of  course  the  home  would  be  raised  in  the  esti- 
mation  of  the  children,  who,  we  were  told,  were  often  ashamed  of 
their  mothers  and  their  homes. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  educational  sec- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club  last  winter  where  the  great  need 
of  linking  the  home  life  and  the  school  life  was  the  theme  under  dis- 
cussion. The  group  of  mothers  and  educators  at  the  meeting  de- 
plored the  lack  of  coordination  cxistin;Lr  between  those  two  institutions 
and  the  plea  was  voiced  most  eloquently  that  something  to  bring  home 
and  school  together  must  be  done  to  make  education  what  it  should  be. 

On  all  hands  we  see  the  need  for  more  adequate  home  training 

♦Of  this  phase  of  the  suhject  I  have  written  in  the  New  York  Bveji- 
Ini?  Post,  September  17,  1904,  on  the  "Education  of  Girls." 
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and  for  a  treatment  of  the  home  in  education  that  will  broadlv  and 
adequately  place  it  among  the  culture  subjects  of  a  school  curriculum. 

In  the  kindergarten  we  touch  upon  the  fundamental  truths  of  life 
and  introduce  the  child  thru  guided  play,  to  the  thoughts  he  will  at  a 
later  stage  meet  in  another  form. 

It  would  thus  seem  quite  logical  to  idealize  the  home  and  its 
activities  among  the  other  phases  of  kindergarten  life. 

Domestic  science  will  later  mean  much  more  to  a  student  who 
has  first  learned  to  know  the  many  homely  activities  of  life  idealized 
thru  kindergarten  songs  and  plays. 

As  I  have  observed  household  activities  in  the  kindergarten  they 
have  usually  been  introduced  incidentally  and  then  with  a  utilitarian 
rather  than  an  ideal  basis  as  a  starting  point.  In  the  Pestalozzi- 
Proebel  kindergarten  I  have  seen  this  work  carried  on  from  an  entirely 
different  standpoint,  without  a  suggestion  of  the  industrial  school  or 
of  the  utilitarian  view  as  an  end  in  itself.  There,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Mother  Play,  I  found  the  home  and  its  activities  followed  by  the 
children  in  an  atmosphere  where  work  and  play  were  happily  blended 
and  where  the  result  was  entirelv  harmonious.  The  children  learned 
the  ethical  value  of  work  and  the  joy  of  play  and  these  two  forces 
served  to  idealize  and  make  real  to  them  the  home  and  its  activities. 
I  mention  this  kindergarten  by  name  because  in  no  other  except  in 
one  I  saw  years  ago  in  Dresden,  taught  by  a  pupil  of  the  Baroness 
Marenholtz  Billow,  have  I  found  such  a  spiritual  blending  as  in  this 
work  of  Mrs.  Bertha  Hofer  Hegner  and  her  associates. 

It  was  my  privilege  last  year  to  make  a  study  of  stories  with 
Mrs.  Hegner^s  training  school.  We  took  up  the  home  and  its  activi- 
ties as  part  of  our  work  and  we  found  the  subject  most  fruitful.  The 
study  of  Greek  life  in  its  relation  to  the  home  and  its  activities  opened 
up  wide  culture  possibilities  and  we  found  mvth  and  song  and  stcrry 
to  illumine  our  research.  Original  plays  were  written  by  the  stu- 
dents with  the  home  activities  as  their  basis  and  here  again  we  found 
a  wide  field  for  this  theme  idealized  in  manv  wavs.  So  from  the 
standpoint  of  normal  student  as  well  as  of  the  child  this  study  has 
proved  rich  in  its  possibilities. 

And  now  to  summarize,  we  found  that:  1.  A  presentation  of 
the  home  and  its  activities,  the  former  being  the  foundation  of  all 
institutions  and  the  latter  being  the  starting  point  of  many  trades. 
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should  be  embodied  in  the  kindergarten  program  with  other  typical 
experiences  the  child  may  enjoy. 

2.  That  these  experiences  can  be  presented  in  as  ideal  a  form 
as  any  other  experiences. 

3.  That  so  presented  they  not  only  feed  the  child's  creative  activ- 
ity and  imagination,  but  give  to  him  an  ethical  training  of  great 
practical  use  in  daily  living. 

4.  That  this  subject  so  presented  in  kindergarten  and  carried 
out  thru  later  grade  work  will  serve  to  link  the  home  with  the  kinder- 
garten and  school  and  thus  the  detachment  wliich  now  exists  between 
these  institutions  may  be  avoided. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  editor  to  send  some  examples  of  the 
class  effort  in  the  line  of  original  household  songs  and  plays. 

Besides  our  study  of  the  Greek  household  activities  we  glanced 
at  the  home  as  treated  by  other  writers.  Mrs.  Howe^s  charming  poem 
was  read  bv  one  meml^er  to  show  how  the  theme  of  which  it  treated 
could  be  presented  by  some  one  wise  enough  to  see  the  beauty  of 
washing  day!  All  the  other  verses  were  written  by  members  of  my 
story  class  in  Mrs.  HegnerV  training  school,  Chicago  Commons,  except 
the  finger  play  by  Edith  Goodyear  who  was,  I  believe  a  former  student 
of  Mrs.  Hegner^s.  The  rliymes,  except  for  a  little  editing  on  my  part, 
are  the  efforts  of  students  unused  to  verse  making.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  for  future  use  any  household  rhymes  whether  copied  or  orig- 
inal, either  songs  or  games,  which  any  reader  of  this  magazine  will 
send  me.  I  can  be  reached,  care  of  editor  of  the  Kindergarten 
Magazine. 

THE  THOUGHTFUL  WASHING  DAY. 

The  clothes  line  is  a  rosary 

Of  household  help  and  care, 
Each  little  saint  the  mother  loves 

Is  represented  there. 

And  when  across  the  garden  plot 

She  walks  with  thoughtful  heed, 
I  should  not  wonder  If  she  told 

Each  garment  for  a  head. 

•  Yon  'kerchief  small  wiped  bitter  tears 

For  ill  success  at  school. 
The  pinafore  was  torn  in  strife 
'Twixt  Fred  and  little  Jule. 

And  that  device  of  finer  web 

And  over  costly  lace 
Adorned  our  eldest  when  she  danced 

At  some  gay  fashion  place. 


,> 
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A  stranger  passing  I  salute 

The  household  in  its  wear, 
And  smile  to  think  how  near  of  kin 

Are  love  and  toil  and  prayer. 

— Julia  Ward  Howe. 

NELLIE'S  PARTY  (HOSPITALITY). 

The  table  is  ready,  all  set  for  the  tea. 
And  Nellie  is  waiting  for  little  guests  three; 
First  comes  Mary,  then  Jean, 
Elach  one  with  her  baby  so  neat  and  so  clean. 

Then  Rosy  and  baby,  just  a  wee  bit  late. 
Hurry  into  the  parlor  where  the  other  guests  wait; 
They  sit  down  together,  each  baby  on  knee. 
And  talk  of  the  weather  like  big  folks  you  see. 

Then  Betsy,  the  maid,  comes  in  to  say, 

"If  the  ladies  are  ready,  tea  will  be  served  right  away"; 

And  four  little  mothers,  like  big  ones,  you  know. 

All  wait  for  the  first  one  to  start  up  to  go. 

At  last  they  are  seated,  the  hostess,  guests  three, 
The  babies  have  crackers,  the  ladies  have  tea; 
Pretty  soon  the  clock  on  the  mantel  strikes  five. 
And  nurses  for  three  little  guests  then  arrive. 

All  are  bundled  up  warmly  and  snug  as  can  be 
Are  the  three  little  maidens  who  came  to  the  tea; 
As  the  nurses  their  charges  lead  gently  away 
Each  says  to  the  hostess  a  pleasant  good-day. 

— Louise  E.  Newell. 


THE  MAGIC   BROOM    (SWEEPING). 

Children,  have  you  ever  heard 

About  the  magic  broom 
That  swept  all  night  without  a  word 

Till  it  cleaned  out  every  room? 

Then  fold  your  hands  and  close  your  lips 

And  sit  up  straight  and  tall. 
And  ril  tell  you  of  this  busy  broom 

That  worked  for  great  and  small. 

You  all  know  who  the  fairies  are, 

Those  merry  little  elves. 
They  always  work  for  others 

And  never  for  themselves. 

The  fairies  owned  this  magic  broom 

And  every  single  night. 
When  all  the  people  were  asleep 

And  stars  and  moon  were  bright, 

They  took  the  broom  and  started  out. 

And  first  of  all  they  went 
To  where  an  old,  old  lady  lived. 

Who  was  poor  and  ill  and  bent. 
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And  just  as  soon  as  the  magic  broom 

Was  put  inside  the  house 
It  began  to  sweep  thru  every  room 

As  quiet  as  a  mouse. 

And  when  this  room  was  nice  and  clean 

The  fairies  took  the  broom 
To  widow  Jones  and  her  lame  son 

And  it  swept  out  every  room. 

And  then  again  it  went  the  rounds 

Of  a  tired  mother's  room, 
It  made  her  floor  so  clean  and  white — 

And  was  n't  it  a  boon? 

And  when  Thanksgiving  Day  came  round 

The  people  with  a  Joyful  sound 
Were  grateful  for  the  magic  broom 

Which  made  so  clean  and  white  each  room. 

And  in  that  village  long  ago 

The  children  tried  to  be 
As  helpful  as  the  fairies 

Who  worked  so  quietly. 

— Clara  M.  Field. 

COOKING  SONG  (FINGER  PLAY). 

In  the  bowl  of  yellow  white 
We  will  mix  the  cookies  light; 
Stirring,  stirring  with  the  spoon. 
They'll  be  done  so  very  soon 
If  in  the  pan  we  place  them  right 
And  shut  them  in  the  oven  tight. 

So  bake  and  bake  and  bake  away 
Until  the  clock  says  "Take  away 
From  out  the  oven  hot"; 
Then,  Oh,  then  begins  the  fun, 
For  we  will  eat  them,  every  one- 
Father,  mother,  sister  too, 
Some  for  me  and  some  for  you. 

— Maude  I.  PumelL 

WASHING  SONG  (A  FINGER  PLAY). 

This  is  a  little  wash  bench. 
And  herd's  a  little  tub, 
Here's  a  little  rubbing  board, 
And  this  is  the  way  to  rub. 

This  is  a  little  cake  of  soap, 
And  here's  the  dipper  now. 
Here's  the  basket  wide,  and  deep. 
And  here  are  clothespins,  too. 

Here's  the  clothesline  way  up  high. 
And  here  the  clothes  are  flying, 
There's  the  sun  up  in  the  sky. 
And  now  our  washing's  drying. 

— ^Edith  Goodyear. 


THE   N^TUB/\L  ACTIVITIES   OF   CHILDREN   AS   DETER- 
MINING  THE  INDUSTRIES  IN  EARLY  EDUCATION.* 

KATHERINE  E.  DOPP. 

When  the  child  is  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  social  process,  he  is 
seen  to  be  at  the  same  time  an  epitome  of  the  past  and  a  promise  of 
the  future.  His  activities  reflect  the  early  history  of  mankind  and 
they  foreshadow  the  man  that  is  to  be.  The  form  of  his  body,  the 
structure  and  arrangement  of  nerves  and  muscles,  the  instincts  and 
attitudes  which  impel  him  to  act,  are  inherited  from  the  past.  But 
he  lives  in  the  present,  and  his  problem  from  the  first  is  that  of 
reconciling  his  physical  inheritance  from  the  past  with  the  society 
into  which  he  is  born.  The  home  is  the  institution  which  helps  the 
child  to  take  the  first  steps  in  the  solution  of  this  problem.  The 
function  of  the  elementary  school  is  that  of  providing  opportunities 
for  effecting  a  more  complete  solution  of  the  problem. 

By  virtue  of  the  mechanism  he  has  inherited  from  the  past,  the 
child  is  a  self -active  being.  The  stored-up  energy  of  nerve  centers  is 
constantly  seeking  an  outlet.  Previous  to  the  age  of  seven  years  the 
undeveloped  body  and  mind  of  the  child  plainly  forbid  activities  which 
require  skill  and  which  make  a  demand  for  the  coordination  of  fine 
muscles  and  nerve  centers  not  yet  developed.  The  growth  which  is 
taking  place  in  the  large  muscles,  however,  and  the  energy  stored  in 
the  nerve  centers  which  control  their  movements,  make  an  urgent 
demand  for  such  large  activities  as  creeping,  walking,  running,  jump- 
ing, sliding,  swinging,  whirling,  and  rolling.  These  activities,  be- 
cause they  represent  a  technique  for  which  the  muscular  and  nervous 
system  of  the  child  is  ripe,  afford  satisfactory  nervous  emotional  re- 
actions together  with  such  other  psychical  accompaniments  as  function 
naturally  within  the  process.  The  free  and  varied  movements  involv- 
ing the  use  of  the  large  muscles  are  paralleled  by  a  great  variety  of 
apparently  unrelated  impulses.  Change,  variety,  capriciousness  char- 
acterize the  child^s  activities  at  this  time.  One  impulse  follows  an- 
other in  quick  succession  as  new  stimuli  affect  the  senses.  Attention 
can  be  sustained  only  as  means  are  available  for  reinforcing  the  power 
of  the  stimuli.  The  child  can  inhibit  action  in  the  presence  of  dreaded 
objects,  but  is  not  prepared  to  inhibit  thru  ideas.  The  physical 
mechanics  upon  which  inhibition  thri<  ideas  depends  is  not  yet 
developed. 

^Address  delivered  at  N.  E.  A.,  St.  Louis,  1904. 
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The  child  is  in  bondage  to  his  senses.  His  alertness  to  sights 
and  sounds  is  undoubtedly  due  to  racial  habits  which  were  ingrained 
in  nerve  and  muscle  during  the  dangerous  life  of  the  remote  past. 
At  first  the  child  is  interested  in  sights  and  sounds  apart  from  any 
intellectual  content  tliey  may  have;  but  even  in  the  "rattle  stage*' 
the  child  uses  sense-stimuli  to  get  his  relations  to  objects ;  and,  as  he 
advances,  he  imitates  movements  and  sounds  and.  in  so  doing  acquires 
an  experience  of  greater  content. 

The  fact  that  the  child  during  the  play  period  is  less  interested 
in  a  round  of  activities  than  in  the  moment  of  greatest  dramatic 
interest,  favors  expression  thru  pantomine  and  dramatic  play.  In- 
stinctively the  child  imitates  animal  movements  in  his  play.  A  child 
of  three  living  on  a  farm'  imitated  activities  in  which  the  animals  of 
the  farm  played  a  part.  He  would  rather  play  riding  or  driving  the 
horses,  using  an  imaginary  whip  in  a  vigorous  way.  Again,  he  would 
play  leading,  or  tying,  or  catching  a  horse  as  the  image  of  the  moment 
dictated.  Sometimes  he  showed  two  or  three  related  steps  as  in  lead- 
ing or  tying  the  horse,  but  the  sequence  was  a  matter  of  little  con- 
sequence. 

The  rhythmic  trotting  or  galloping  of  horses,  the  cries  of  animals, 
the  songs  of  birds,  the  humming  of  bees,  and  the  human  activities 
which  come  within  the  range  of  his  senses,  likewise  lend  themselves  to 
the  child's  dramatic  play.  Such  imitations  permit  a  natural  outlet 
for  the  child's  surplus  energy,  and  they  provide  opportunities  for 
securing  self-control. 

Since  pantomime  affords  a  free  use  of  the  entire  body,  it  is  a 
favorite  mode  of  communication  at  the  time  when  the  image  tends  to 
seek  an  outlet  in  the  simplest  and  most  direct  way.  Pantomime  can 
be  used  in  every  school.  It  requires  no  material  equipment.  Ldke 
all  other  modes  of  communication  it  should  be  used,  first  of  all,  in 
acquiring  and  communicating  first-hand  experience.  When  this  basis 
is  laid,  however,  it  is  valuable  as  a  tool  for  the  acquisition  and  commu- 
nication of  experience  gained  thru  the  use  of  symbols.  Used  in  this 
way  pantomime  stimulates  the  child  to  a  thoughtful  use  of  his  senses 
and  leads  him  to  make  use  of  the  experiences  gained  in  finding  his 
relations  to  people  far  removed  in  space  and  time. 

Since  it  is  thru  the  image  that  the  child  controls  his  bodily  move- 
ments, and  extends  his  experiences,  the  chief  function  of  the  teacher 
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at  this  time  is  that  of  developing  a  rich  imagery.  In  doing  this  it 
should  be  remembered  that  altho  the  child  is  most  interested  in  some 
striking  particular,  this  striking  particular  would  lose  much  of  its 
significance  if  it  were  dissociated  from  its  natural  setting.  For  this 
reason  the  teacher  in  presenting  a  subject  should  recognize  the  com- 
plete situation — the  simple  round  of  activities  involved  in  the  expe- 
rience— and  allow  the  child  to  select  from  this  that  which  is  most 
significant  to  him. 

Modeling  in  sand  and  in  clay,  drawing  and  painting  are  as  well 
suited  to  express  the  child's  interest  in  the  dramatic  moment  of  an 
experience  as  pantomime.  Sand  is  sufficiently  plastic  to  be  adapted 
to  the  child's  direct  attitude  and  even  clay  -  responds  readily  to  the 
touch.  Drawing  and  painting  make  a  larger  demand  for  a  supple 
hand  and  interpose  an  instrument  between  the  child  and  the  material 
upon  which  his  image  is  expressed;  but,  if  carried  out  in  free  and 
large  movements,  they  are  well  adapted  to  express  the  child's  imagery. 

The  child's  interest  in  materials  at  this  time  is  not  so  much  for 
the  purpose  of  construction  as  to  get  first-hand  contacts  with  them. 
Thev  affect  his  senses  and  stimulate  him  to  activities  which  vield  rich 
images.  Materials  are  not  yet  examined  in  a  critical  way.  The  thing 
the  child  can  lay  his  hands  upon  is  made  to  serve  his  purpose.  In  his 
attitude  toward  nature  he  is  destructive.  He  takes  what  he  can  get 
without  thinking  of  the  consequences  of  his  acts.  The  child's  interest 
in  results  is  so  slight  that  playing  do  a  thing  is  as  satisfactory  in  most 
cases  as  really  doing  it.  But  whether  he  works  upon  materials  and 
produces  tangible  results  or  whether  he  is  engaged  in  pantomime  and 
dramatic  play,  he  is  not  disturbed  by  any  sense  of  his  own  inability. 
His  pleasure  in  the  activity  and  his  confidence  in  taking  the  initiative 
are  so  great  as  to  lead  him  to  experiment  in  many  ways. 

We  do  an  injustice  to  the  child  when  we  interpret  his  varied  and 
fleeting  impulses,  his  interest  in  striking  particulars,  and  his  in- 
ability to  handle  abstract  problems  as  ground  for  presenting  a  course 
of  .study  made  up  of  disconnected  facts.  Just  as  occupations  relate  a 
variety  of  impulses  and  activities,  so  such  subjects  as  the  home,  the 
neighborhood,  and  simple  farm  life  relate  a  variety  of  occupations. 
The  study  of  such  subjects  calls  for  the  use  of  field  trips,  informal 
out-of-door  lessons,  real  work,  pantomime,  play,  modeling,  construc- 
tion, painting,  drawing,  story  and  song. 
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By  allowing  the  child  to  participate  in  planning  the  most  appro- 
priate occupation  for  the  time,  and  by  allowing  him  to  cooperate  in 
securing  materials,  and  arranging  the  tangible  results  of  occupations 
in  an  order  which  is  suggestive  of  a  natural  sequence,  by  maintaining 
conditions  which  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  inventive  spirit, 

the  way  is  paved  from  the  impulsive  activities  natural  to  infancy  to 
habits  which  involve  a  higher  degree  of  intellectual  control.  Series 
of  paintings,  constructions,  and  models  which  represent  the  work  of 
the  year  are  invaluable  as  a  means  of  making  the  transition  to  an  in- 
terest in  a  whole  round  of  activities. 

The  changes  that  take  place  in  the  child^s  occupations  during  the 

transitional  period  are  those  due  to  changes  which  are  ushering  in  the 
period  of  childhood.  The  finer  muscles  and  the  nerve-centers  controll- 
ing their  movements  are  beginning  to  develop.  Means  and  ends  are 
becoming  distinct  and  the  response  to  stimuli  is  less  direct. 

A  recognition  of  the  relation  of  the  child's  natural  activities  to 
the  past  and  to  the  present  makes  it  evident  that  the  most  fundamental 
experiences  of  the  race  at  the  time  it  was  making  the  transition  from 
natural  to  artificial  tools  are  most  valuable  materials  for  the  child. 
Those  achievements  of  mankind  which  constitute  the  lower  rounds  of 
the  ladder  of  human  progress,  which  characterize  social  life  at  a  time 
when  it  was  sufficiently  simple  for  the  child  to  understand,  which 
embody  processes  which  he  is  able  to  control,  which  appeal  to  motives 
which  he  is  able  to  appreciate — these  furnish  the  type  of  occupations 
best  suited  to  the  child  of  seven  years.  These  occupations  are  not  for 
the  sake  of  skill,  they  are  not  for  the  sake  of  uiility  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  word;  they  are,  rather,  devoted  to  securing  an  all-round 
growth  and  a  rich  and  varied  experience.  Tho  they  take  root  and  find 
nourishment  in  the  life  of  the  past,  they  bear  fruit  for  the  present  and 
the  future. 

As  the  child  of  eight  years  enters  the  stage  where  there  is  a  cessa- 
tion of  physical  growth,  the  energy  previously  devoted  to  the  growth 
of  mass  in  the  muscle  is  free  to  devote  to  expend  itself  in  a  differentia- 
tion of  mass,  that  is,  in  the  development  of  the  smaller  muscles  which 
are  involved  in  all  skilled  movements.  This  change  which  takes  place 
in  the  nerves  and  muscles  is  accompanied  on  the  intellectual  side  by 
an  interest  in  details,  by  an  interest  in  forming  orderly  steps  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  desired  ends.  On  the  emotional  side  it  is  accom- 
panied by  differentiation  in  interests  which  in  turn  demands  a  dif- 
ferentiation in  activities. 
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No  longer  satisfied  with  play,  tired  of  a  "make-believe'*  process, 
the  child  demands  serious  work  as  well  as  play,  and  he  questions 
whether  stories  are  true.  As  he  becomes  more  conscious  of  the  means 
used  for  securing  definite  ends,  objects  begin  to  stand  out  as  results 
of  activity.  The  child  is  less  ready  now  than  before  to  take  the  initia- 
tive, less  confident  in  his  own  ability,  less  direct  in  his  mode  of  re- 
sponse. He  is  more  critical  of  materials  and  products,  and  more 
conscious  of  himself  as  an  agent.  As  the  child  becomes  conscious  of 
his  inability  to  express  his  idea  in  a  satisfactory  way,  training  in 
technique  becomes  imperative. 

Since  the  demand  for  technique  emerges  from  an  unsuccessful 
experience,  training  in  technique  should  follow  the  attempt  to  make 
use  of  it,  and.  in  turn,  should  be  followed  by  its  successful  use.  By 
making  training  in  technique  subsidiary  to  vital  experience,  skill  and 
insight  go  hand  in  hand.  Such  relations  inevitably  involve  failures, 
but  this  is  not  a  matter  to  be  regretted.  The  child  must  leam  what 
it  means  to  fail  and  how  to  turn  failure  into  success.  When  he  leams 
to  turn  back  upon  his  experience,  to  discover  what  it  was  that  caused 
the  difficulty,  and  how  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  mistake,  he  has 
a  lesson  he  can  never  get  from  following  methods  of  dictation. 

The  problem  of  the  teacher  at  this  time  is  that  of  securing  the 
rich  imagery  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  the  skill  and  the  insight 
which  the  child  needs.  The  solution  of  the  problem  must  come  thru 
the  selection  and  presentation  of  objective  ends  which  appeal  to  the 
child's  interests  and  relate  him  to  activities  of  worid-wide  significance. 

The  child's  desire  to  control  things,  animals,  forces,  to  use  tools, 
appliances,  and  machinery  offers  a  clue  to  processes  which  are  signifi- 
cant at  this  time.  His  interest  in  sequence  and  reality  demands  a 
large  use  of  construction  and  language — modes  of  communication  well 
adapted  to  express  the  whole  round  of  activities.  Field  trips  and  ex- 
cursions to  uncultivated  places  or  to  farms  and  other  places  of  interest 
give  the  child  an  opportunity  to  secure  raw  materiah  and  to  observe 
processes  by  which  they  are  prepared;  but  unless  these  activities  are 
supplemented  by  occupations  which  call  forth  a  personal  interest  in 
protecting  and  cultivating  sources  of  supply,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
make  the  transition  from  the  destructive  attitude  toward  nature  to 
that  of  protection  and  sympathetic  care.  The  child  who  wishes  to 
have  his  own  property  rights  respected  is  in  a  position  to  be  taught 
to  respect  the  property  rights  of  others.    The  child  who  becomes  con- 
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scious  of  the  limitations  of  the  sources  of  raw  materials  he  needs,  is  in 
a  position  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  protecting  sources  of  suj)ply. 
The  child  who  feels  the  inadequacy  of  individual  effort  is  prepared  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  co-operation. 

If  the  school  is  to  act  as  a  unifying  force  in  society,  the  child  must 
pass  from  occupations  which  minister  merely  to  personal  needs,  to 
those  which  secure  of  social  value.  Individual  effort  supplemented 
by  labor  in  common,  must  give  way  gradually  to  a  real  division  and 
cooperation  of  labor.  Perhaps  no  better  opportunity  is  available  for 
developing  first  lessons  in  social  cooperation  than  that  provided  by  the 
necessity  of  caring  for  the  schoolroom  and  grounds.  Needs  as  evident 
as  these  require  no  "Tom  Sawyer"  device  in  order  to  call  forth  a 
response  from  the  child. 

Methods  which  lead  the  child  to  conceive  his  own  simple  duties 
as  "make-believe'^  city  functions  result  in  mental  confusion.  They 
likewise  lessen  the  respect  of  the  child  for  the  simple  every-day  vir- 
tues. Occupations  illustrative  of  city  functions  are  perfectly  legiti- 
mate and  certainly  desirable.  But  the  child  has  many  real  points 
of  contact  which  relate  him  to  the  civic  life.  Upon  the  experience 
which  comes  from  these  real  points  of  contact  civic  lessons  should  be 
based,  and  not  upon  distorted  views  of  the  simple  occupations  involved 
in  the  organization  of  the  school. 

As  frequently  treated,  such  occupations  as  cooking,  sewing,  and 
carpentry  are  for  the  sake  of  skill  and  "so-called"  discipline  and  not 
for  the  sake  of  real  insight  into  life.  This  is  a  serious  mistake.  Skill 
and  discipline  are  essential  but  in  their  best  form  they  are  not  to  be 
attained  by  methods  which  isolate  them  from  their  social  setting. 
Besides  it  is  a  mistake  to  expect  of  the  growing  child  a  skill  which 
can  only  come  with  thoroly  differentiated  interests  and  a  well-de- 
veloped body.  Not  skill  in  one  art  or  craft  is  the  aim  at  this  time, 
but  a  working*  knowledge  and  skill  in  a  great  variety  of  arts  and 
crafts.  And  thruout  the  period  of  childhood,  insight  should  keep  pace 
with  skill.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  educative  results  can  be  ob- 
tained.  Just  as  the  acquisition  of  many  varieties  of  skill  satisfies  the 
needs  of  the  physical  nature  by  affording  exercise  for  the  fine  muscles 
and  the  nerve-centers  which  control  their  movements,  so  the  history 
of  the  social  evolution  of  the  various  occupations  satisfies  intellectual 
needs.  Such  a  history-  gives  new  meaning  to  personal  and  small- 
group  experiences:     It  relates  them  to  kindred  experiences  of  social 
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significance.  It  operates,  also,  in  strengthening  the  social  spirit  in  the 
school;  for  it  presents  desirable  objective  ends  which  readily  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  all  in  a  common  cause. 

If  we  introduce  industries  in  an  isolated  way,  we  break  the  cir- 
cuit which  connects  them  with  the  real  interests  of  life;  we  obstruct 
the  path  which  the  child  naturally  follows  in  his  quest  for  the  things 
which  seem  worth  the  while.  Isolated  industries  may  serve  for  a  few 
years  as  entering  wedges  into  the  hard  rock  of  formal  instruction ;  they 
may  serve  to  relieve  the  child  from  premature  intellectual  strains. 
But  unless  their  larger  relations  to  nature  and  man  are  recognized  in 
a  practical  way  they  are  destined  to  the  short-lived  course  of  a  "fad.'* 

To  become  discouraged  because  teachers  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
relate  industries  in  a  vital  way  is  to  confess  ourselves  unworthy  of  our 
work.  Of  what  use  are  9ur  splendid  educational  institutions  if  they 
can  not  lend  a  hand  ?  Of  what  avail  is  a  supervising  force  if  it  gets 
lost  in  the  machinery  of  the  educational  process  ?  Normal  schools  and 
universities  can  offer  in  addition  to  the  means  of  acquiring  skill  in  the 
industrial  arts,  courses  which  present  these  occupations  in  their  social 
setting.  Candidates  for  the  teaching  profession  should  be  trained  to 
recognize  those  phases  of  an  industrial  process  which  bridge  the  way 
from  the  natural  activities  of  the  child  to  the  formulated  statements 
of  science.  They  should  be  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  learn  the 
social  significance  of  the  practical  arts  which  they  are  expected  to 
teach. 

Elaborate  equipments  and  ample  means  of  financial  support  are 
desirable  but  not  essential.  Of  far  greater  consequence  is  a  commu- 
nity spirit  which  is  consecrated  to  educational  work.  The  presence  of 
such  a  spirit  can  not  fail  to  manifest  itself  in  ways  conducive  to 
normal  growth,  while  the  most  elaborate  equipments,  the  most  abun- 
dant material  resources  without  such  a  spirit,  can  be  of  no  avail. 

The  use  of  obsolete  processes  in  the  education  of  the  child  is  not 
a  return  to  the  past.  It  is  rather  the  means  of  helping  the  child  to 
lay  claim  to  his  social  inheritance.  His  physical  inheritance  from  the 
past  is  insured  thru  the  unconscious  laws  of  natural  heredity.  His 
social  inheritance  must  be  acquired  in  a  more  conscious  way.  The 
highest  achievements  of  modern  times,  because  they  are  a  tangible  ex- 
pression of  the  social  life  of  the  people,  will  ever  give  color  and  direc- 
tion to  all  educational  work.     But  because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
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processes  involved,  they  can  function  during  the  period  of  elementary 
education  only  in  an  indirect  way.  In  the  form  of  real  occupations 
on  the  one  hand,  or  of  abstract  statements  on  the  other,  the  highest 
achievements  of  modem  times  are  clearly  out  of  the  child's  reach. 
Yet  because  his  simple  occupations  have  been  selected  with  reference 
to  paving  the  way  to  them,  because  he  is  constantly  revealing  their 
influence  in  many  different  ways,  they  function  as  ideals  which  lead  the 
child  on  and  on,  and  which  relate  him  to  a  larger  life  than  he  is  yet 
able  to  make  real. 


ST.  LOUIS  IN  APRIL. 


"/I//  over  the  Exposition  grounds  were  most  tempting  suggestions  of  beauty  to  come:  head 
less  horses,  human  torsos  awaiting  the  arms  and  legs  that  are  in  the  shop,  wings  ready  for 
bodies  not  yet  arrived,  and  groups  ready  to  be  grouped y  —Unity  for  April  21,  1904. 

cadless  horses,  htsmao  torsos 

Wattiog  arms  and  Jegs  to  be. 
Wings  dctacKedy  and  groups  dissevered, — 

Chaos,  welter,  anarchv ! 
Yet  each  shard  a  shred  of  beauty  % 
Every  curve  a  sweep  of  grace ; 

Wings,  —  they  hint  the  coming  angel ; 
Arms,  —  they  prophesy  a  face. 

In  a  way  and  in  a  moment 

All  predestined  they  shall  meet. 
Mated,  wedded,  in  theglory 

Of  the  Master's,  iip  complete ; 
Every -limb  achieve  its  gesture, 

Every  torso  find  its  soul. 
Every  cluster  acts  its  drama, 

hi  the  meaning  of  the  Whole. 

What  that  meaning  knows  the  Master : 

To  reveal  the  Son  of  Man, 
Toiler  of  the  million  fingers 

Shaping  Nature  to  his  plan ; 
Man  the  Gardener,  Man  the  Thinker, 

MsA  the  Singer  of  the  Song, 
Man  the  Teacher,  Man  the  Brother, 

Man  the  Righter  of  the  Wrong. 

As  I  look,  the  vision  widens ; 

Vanishes  the  City  fair ; 
Round  lie  History^s  vast  horizons 

Strewn  with  symbols  of  despair,  — 
Here  the  limb,  and  there  the  torso, 

Twialess  wings  and  hands  and  feet : 
Ruin,  is  it  ?    Nay,  the  Master's 

Glory  of  Man  Incomplete !  W.  C.  G.,  in  Exchange. 
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As  some  philosophic  psychologist  said  many  years  ago,  "Life  is  a 
succession  of  choices."  Visitors  at  the  St.  Louis  exposition  have 
ample  opportunity  to  verify  this  statement  and  to  exercise  with  great 
frequency  their  power  of  choosing.  Twelve  hundred  acres  trans- 
formed into  a  beautiful  pleasure  ground  with  mammoth  buildings  on 
every  side  filled  with  objects  curious,  beautiful,  instructive !  What  to 
see  and  how  much  time  to  give  to  each  alluring  exhibit?  Those  are 
the  questions. 

When  all  the  enticements  to  truancy  are  considered  the  attendance 
at  the  N.  E.  A.  conferences  was  certainly  gratifying.  The  glorious 
Festival  Hall  was  many  times  filled  to  overflowing  and  the  depart- 
mental sessions  were  attended  by  quality  even  when  quantity  was 
lacking.  It  was  a  long  distance  from  the  Hall  of  Congresses  to  Fes- 
tival Hall  and  attendance  at  the  meetings  necessitated  much  walking, 
but  the  weather  was  delightful,  the  grounds  charming,  and  surely  we 
will  not  complain  of  an  embarrassment  of  riches,  but  enjoy  to  the  full 
what  we  can  and  hope  for  the  day  when  we  will  have  acquired  the 
science  of  being  in  two  places  at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  matter  of  re- 
gret that  many  of  the  eastern  schools  did  not  close  early  enough  to 
allow  the  teachers  to  take  advantage  of  this  unusual  opportunity. 

The  departments  of  kindergarten  and  elementary  education  had 
one  session  in  common,  with  addresses  of  welcome  from  Miss  Mc- 
Culloch,  supervisor  of  kindergartens  of  St.  Louis  and  Mrs.  Fannie  L. 
Lachmund,  supervisor  of  primary  instruction,  the  same  city.  Topics 
discussed  were :  The  Relation  of  the  Kindergarten  and  the  Elementary 
Schools  as  shown  in  their  Exhibits,  by  Miss  Patty  Hill,  of  Louisville, 
and  Charles  Gilbert,  of  New  York  City.  Miss  Howe  told  of  the 
kindergartens  in  Japan  and  Miss  Eveline  A.  Waldo,  principal  of  St. 
Mary's  Parish  Kindergarten  Training  School  of  New  Orleans,  told 
of  the 

KINDERGARTENS     IN     THE     SOUTHERN     STATES^     MEXICO     AND     SOUTH 

AMERICA. 

We  give  below  an  abstract  of  Miss  Waldo's  paper : 

While  the  date  from  which  this  paper  is  compiled  is  far  from 
being  as  complete  as  had  been  my  intention  to  have  it  and  while  I 
had  hoped  that  every  association  and  superintendent  and  minister  of 
public  education  addressed  would  have  sent  in  some  reply,  the  answers 
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which  I  did  receive  to  my  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  circular 
letters  and  questionairee  were  from  every  section  of  our  southern 
states  and  from  those  foreign  countries  to  which  we  hold  the  closest 
relations  socially  and  in  business,  so  these  few  general  facts  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  the  situation  as  it  is  now. 

I  find  that  the  kindergartens  existing  in  connection  with  the 
public  school  systems  of  our  various  southern  States  may  be  classed 
under  these  heads : 

1.  Those  where  the  state  law  permits  the  use  of  the  general 
school  funds  for  tlie  support  of  kindergartens  for  children  imder  six 
years  of  age. 

2.  Those  where  only  local  school  funds  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

3.  Those  where  the  kindergarten  is  simply  counted  as  part  of  the 
school  system  and  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  asking  for  a  law  to  permit 
the  children  of  kindergarten  age  the  benefit  of  any  part  of  the  school 
fund  and  where  the  children  in  the  kindergartens  are  of  the  same  age 
as  those  in  the  first  primary  class.  This  was  the  condition  of  the 
work  in  Louisiana  before  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1898  and 
such  is  even  now  the  condition  of  affairs  in  one  of  our  most  progres- 
sive States. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "Do  you  count  the  children  of  kinder- 
garten age  among  the  educatable  children  of  your  State  ?^'  The  answer 
was  almost  unanimously  "No,^'  a  fact  which  proves  to  anyone  who 
thinks  that  a  State  Propagation  Committee,  as  it  exists  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  however  defective  its  work  must  be  on  account  of  lack  of 
funds,  etc.,  is  a  necessity.  In  both  states  these  committees  are  sup- 
ported by  private  subscriptions  but  until  we  convert  our  public  at 
large  private  work  will  be  obliged  to  take  the  place  of  public  endeavors 
in  such  matters. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  addressed  to  Normal  schools  doing  no 
kindergarten  work  at  present  the  per  cent  of  answers  which  said  that 
this  work  would  be  begun  in  the  near  future  was  most  promising, 
while  the  replies  showing  that  kindergarten  departments  had  been 
established  in  the  last  three  years  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  growth 
in  belief  in  the  value  of  kindergarten  training  was  most  encouraging. 
Where  no  kindergarten  training  was  attempted  model  kindergartens 
were  to  be  found  in  a  good  per  cent  of  the  Normal  schools. 

As  I  believe  we  must  look  upon  the  creating  of  kindergarten  de- 
partments in  the  Normal  schools  of  any  country  as  tlie  most  powerful 
ally  we  can  gain  to  our  cause,  the  report  from  these  schools  through- 
out the  southern  States  has  seemed  to  me  to  bring  the  promise  of  great 
and  good  tidings  to  us  who  have  worked  for  the  widespread  of  Froebel's 
doctrines. 
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From  the  city  superintendents,  even  where  kindergartens  are  still 
an  impossibility,  came  many  hopeful  answers.  In  many  towns  hav- 
ing no  kindergartens,  kindergarten  methods  and  songs  and  games  are 
used  in  connection  with  the  primary  work. 

Not  a  few  wrote  they  had  the  kindergarten  this  session  for  the 
first  time  and  some  wrote  they  were  looking  forward  to  its  addition 
next  session  to  their  school  system. 

Of  the  work  done  by  the  associations  a  volume  might  be  written. 
While  the  large  number  of  kindergartens,  supported  by  corporations 
in  mill  and  factory  districts  points  to  the  fact  that  even  the  business 
world  is  becoming  alive  to  the  necessity  of  the  kindergarten  as  a  help 
in  neighborhood  life. 

Comparatively  few  associations  or  cities  have  made  any  exhibit 
of  work  done  in  their  kindergartens.  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  free  kindergarten  associations  and  the  public  schools  of  New 
Orleans  and  Shreveport,  La.,  all  send  good  exhibits  showing  a  great 
variety  of  standards.  The  Fort  Worth  work  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Texas  building. 

Of  the  foreign  countries  reporting  none  are  of  more  interest  to 
us  than  Mexico  with  its  ten  public  kindergartens,  five  of  which  are 
in  the  capital  city  and  five  in  the  provinces,  and  Cuba  which,  upon 
taking  charge  of  its  own  government,  opened  public  kindergartens  in 
seven  of  its  cities. 

At  the  general  sessions  on  June  30,  in  the  absence  of  one  of  the 
speakers,  a  rear  Admiral  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  told  graphically  of  the 
methods  bv  which  raw  material,  drawn  from  all  ranks  in  life,  is  trans- 
formed  in  some  cases  into  the  cultured,  efficient  officer  who  must  be 
firm,  gentle  and  above  all,  righiy  making  no  mistakes ;  and  in  the  other 
case  trained  to  be  efficient  sailors,  carpenters,  plumbers,  etc.,  for  a 
ship-of-war  is  like  a  small  city  in  its  many  and  various  needs.  Owing, 
as  the  admiral  said  to  a  deject  in  primary  education*  the  applicants 
for  places  in  the  navv'  were  deficient  in  reading,  writing,  and  even  a 
common  knowledge  of  history  so  that  a  part  of  the  course  must  include 
study  of  these  elementary  and  fundamental  subjects.  Incidentally,  the 
speaker  read  a  few  items  from  the  ship's  cooking  recipes  which  were 
startling  in  their  quantities  and  would  require  special  editions  of  our 
favorite  authorities  in  the  culinary  line. 

The  president  of  the  association,  John  W.  Cook,  of  De  Kalb,  111., 
made  a  fine  presiding  officer.     His  introduction  of  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton was  most  graceful.     "You  know  the  man  and  you  know  the  book.'* 
That  was  all  but  it  was  enough.     The  welcome  accorded  Mr.  Washing- 
*Italic8  by  editor. 
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ton  by  the  thoughtful  educators  of  the  country  was  evidence  of  the 
value  set  upon  his  notable  contributions  to  educational  progress. 
"The  Education  of  the  Southern  Negro"  was  Mr.  Washington's  sub- 
ject— one  with  which  he  is  certainly  familiar.  A  large  part  of  his 
address  went  to  prove  (what  certainly  is  no  surprise  to  educators) 
that  the  education  of  the  negro  paid,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
economics  and  morals.  When  a  business  firm  in  Mississippi  sends  600 
passes  to  bring  Tuskegee  graduates  to  its  base  of  operations  we  may 
conclude  that  they  find  the  trained  and  educated  colored  man  pays. 
Wage  statistics  show  that  the  educated  colored  man  is  worth  three 
times  as  much  as  the  uneducated.  The  proportion  of  illiterates  among 
the  negroes  is  almost  matched  by  a  nearly  equal  per  cent  among  the 
Italian,  and  other  foreigners.  Mr.  Washington  contends  that  in  their 
efforts  to  catch  up  with  the  American  white  man  no  other  race  is  ahead 
of  them.  But  the  close  contact  with  the  higher  civilization  of  the 
white  man  is  a  necessary  stimulus  and  encouragement.  His  race  like 
a  child  deserves  encouragement,  not  chastisement.  They  realize,  how- 
ever, that  freedom  must  be  achieved  and  not  bestowed.  Self-denial  is 
at  the  bottom  of  their  efforts  and  of  their  development.  They  are 
learning  the  difference  between  working  and  being  worked,  ^^e  can 
not  do  better  than  to  teach  the  dignity  and  skill  of  work.''  The  white 
people  are  asked  to  judge  the  race  by  their  best  and  not  the  worst 
examples  of  manhood. 

Replies  to  a  recent  questionnaire  sent  out  by  Mr.  Washington  show 
that  out  of  sixteen  colleges  in  southern  States  only  two  full-fledged 
graduates  were  in  prison.  Sixty  per  cent  of  those  in  jail  were  in 
ignorance,  ninety  per  cent  without  a  trade. 

CHILD  STUDY   DEPARTMENT. 

The  Child  Study  Department  met  June  30  and  a  paper  by  Will 
S.  Monroe,  of  the  State  Normal  School  describing  the  various  kinds 
of  child  study  and  indicating  where  the  exhibits  could  be  found  was 
distributed.     The  general  topic  was  methods  in  scientific  child  study. 

July  1,  the  subject  was  continued.  We  have  not  space  for  all  the 
good  things  said  at  these  meetings  but  Miss  Mary  E.  Campbell,  dean 
of  the  Chicago  Hospital  School  for  Nervous  and  Delicate  Children, 
gave  an  account  of  the  methods  there  being  used  in  studying  the  effects 
of  food,  rest,  exercise,  etc.,  which  promise  to  bear  excellent  fruit. 
These  experiments  seem  to  indicate  a  very  direct  connection  between 
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diet  and  the  output  of  nervous  energy.  The  kind  of  day,  weather, 
physical  and  mental  condition  and  all  possible  causes  of  variation  are 
taken  into  account.  Of  interest  to  kindergartners  is  the  statement 
that  the  children  did  their  best  work  between  four  and  five  p.  m. 
after  a  two  hour's  nap.  Silence  during  mealtime  seems  to  have  had  a 
salutary  effect.  Music  during  mealtime  is  effective.  The  blood  is 
examined  every  seven  days  giving  valuable  points  about  mental  fluctua- 
tions. Contrary  to  accepted  theories  the  heaviest  meal  is  given  in 
the  evening.  Nervous,  high-strung  children  needing  carbon  hydrates 
should  be  given  two  lumps  of  sugar  after  every  meal.  A  special  study 
is  being  made  of  the  extent  to  which  the  nerves  are  affected  by  in- 
sufficient water,  sleep  and  meals. 

D.  Maximilian  Groszman,  for  several  years  director  of  the  Work- 
ingman's  School  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society  of  New  York,  and 
founder  of  the  school  bearing  his  name  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
what  he  calls  a-iypicdl  children,  gave  an  interesting  description  of 
what  he  means  by  the  term  and  what  he  hopes  to  do  with  the  children. 
The  term  a-typical  was  coined  by  him  to  include  those  children  who 
are  too  backward  or  too  precocious  to  come  under  the  head  of  strictly 
normal  children. 

According  to  Dr.  Groszman  both  classes  need  an  individual  atten- 
tion they  can  not  get  in  the  public  school.  Each  represents  an  un- 
stable equilibrium  requiring  special  treatment.  Education,  not  in- 
struction, is  paramount.  Backwardness  in  children  he  traces  to  one 
or  more  of  several  causes,  i.  e.,  illness,  change  of  schools,  slow  rate  of 
progress,  and  chronic  physical  difficulty. 

At  the  Eound  Table  which  followed  Miss  Myra  M.  Winchester,  of 
Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  presided.  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison  gave  a  most  in- 
teresting exposition  of  the  work  done  by  public  school  children  of 
Chicago  with  the  second  gift  beads.  Miss  Harrison  showed  specimens 
of  the  children's  work,  illustrating  how  thru  these  simple  arrange- 
ments and  designs  the  child  expressed  his  own  inner  self.  Strung  upon 
two  strings,  one,  two  or  three  units  differing  in  color  or  shape,  or  both, 
were  arranged  in  a  great  variety  of  patterns.  Some  expressed  a 
cramped,  retiring,  timid  nature;  others,  in  strong  contrast,  exhibited 
freedom,  courage  and  genuine  feeling  for  beauty.  Tho  the  speaker 
implied  that  these  were  all  combinations  originated  from  the  innerself 
without  reference  to  nature,  yet  one  of  the  most  graceful  was  given  a 
flower  name  by  the  child  indicating  that  the  idea  was  suggested  by 
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the  Mother  of  the  Arts,  Nature.  We  recommend  our  readers  to  see  the 
pamphlet  describing  this  new  development  of  an  old  occupation. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Wells  described  next,  the  metliods  of  child  study 
pursued  by  Earl  Barnes  (see  Kindergarten  Magazine  for  Oct.,  1903). 
These  tests  of  Dr.  Barnes  are  so  given  that  no  self-consciousness  arises. 
The  desire  is  to  find  the  type  by  which  to  measure.  The  normal  child 
is  often  overlooked.  Too  many  generalizations  are  founded  upon  un- 
usual children.  Kindergarten  children  are  sometimes  thought  too 
young  to  be  variable  but  this  is  not  so.  The  work  is  fascinating 
because  undertaken  at  the  beginning.  The  difficulties  encountered 
are:  Vague  expression  on  the  part  of  the  subjects,  indefiniteness  of 
feeling;  the  record  is  never  at  first  hand,  extra  work  is  involved  and 
sacrifice  of  time,  but  seeking  for  truth  is  its  own  reward  if  we  can 
add  thru  discovery  of  truth  or  error  something  to  the  world's  advance. 

Mr.  Horn,  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  Texas  town,  dwelt  upon 
the  need  of  knowledge  on  the  teacher's  part,  of  what  the  child  already 
knows,  lest  he  work  injury  by  dulling  tlie  interest.  Tlic  edge  is  taken 
off  his  present  study  by  teaching  something  already  known.  The 
mistake  is  often  made  of  confusing  what  the  child  can  do  naturally 
with  what  he  is  forced  to  do.  Measures  should  be  taken  to  record 
and  measure  in  particular  instances  the  standing  and  interests  of  a 
particular  child  todav  with  what  he  is  next  vear,  the  vear  after  and 
the  year  after,  that  we  may  learn  what  the  child  of  today,  or  of 
yesterday  will  do  in  vears  to  come,  as  we  can  not  when  we  make  our 
deductions  from  children  in  groups,  without  knowing  their  previous 
environment  or  standing. 

The  meeting  of  tlie  Kindergarten  Department  was  held  July  Ist 
and  the  occasion  was  a  memorable  one,  owing  to  tlie  presence  of  Mrs. 
Bondy,  a  delegate  from  Austria,  of  a  presence  of  great  dignity,  gra- 
ciousness  and  charm,  and  one  whose  enthusiasm  has  not  waned  with 
the  passage  of  years,  for  there  are  few  women  of  sixty-eight  years 
young,  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  would  say.  who  would  brave  the 
Atlantic  to  carry  even  such  a  welcome  message  of  cheer  and  good  will. 
We  give  her  words  in  full : 

Madam  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  May  I  be  permitted, 
al)ove  all,  to  express  my  deep-felt  satisfaction  in  being  privileged  to 
address  this  distinguished  assembly  as  a  delegate  from  the  Association 
for  Kindergarten  and  Infant  Asylums  in  Austria,  my  native  country. 
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Austria  has  the  proud  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  country 
in  Europe  whose  government  as  early  as  in  1873  regulated  the  didactic 
position  of  the  kindergarten  as  an  item  of  its  general  plan  of  educa- 
ti(m,  without,  however,  making  it  compulsory  as  an  integral  part  of 
public  schools. 

Our  general  association  was  founded  in  1879  by  a  handful  of 
enthusiasts ;  now  we  have  a  membership  of  603.  Amongst  them  we  are 
glad  to  number  eleven  independent  associations  in  different  parts  of 
Austria.  Thus  we  form  a  nucleus  amongst  the  German  provinces 
of  our  Polyglot  Empire.  From  ten  to  twelve  conferences  are  held 
annually  at  Vienna,  where  such  subjects  as  Child  Study,  Hygiene, 
Pedagogics,  Kindergarten  Occupations  and  Games  are  discussed. 

Our  members,  though  not  too  favorably  situated  financially,  have 
formed  a  system  of  pensions  and  provisions  for  invalidism  and  old 
age.  They  have  installed  an  employment  bureau  and  are  just  now 
planning  the  founding  of  a  Home  for  Kindergartners.  They  are  run- 
ning a  monthly  paper  as  their  organ  for  publicity. 

My  associates  were  much  encouraged  by  what  I  had  to  report  to 
them  about  the  admirable  Froebel  work  done  in  this  country  wheii  I 
came  home  from  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  1893.  Now,  again, 
studying  your  marvelous  exhibit  in  the  Palace  of  Education,  and 
having  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  kindergartens  in  this  town  and 
elsewhere,  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  them  that  you  are  not  flagging  in  your 
work,  rather  progressing  in  your  labor  for  the  good  of  the  earliest 
age,  about  which  our  great  teacher,  Froebel,  says :  "It  is  the  most  im- 
portant one  for  education,  because  the  beginning  determines  the 
manner  of  progress  and  the  end.'' 

Your  beginnings  with  the  little  ones  are  the  best  example  I  can 
take  home  with  me  to  my  countrv.  You  teach  them  to  love  God  and 
all  His  creation ;  you  teach  them  to  go  back  to  their  homes  with  loving 
hearts  and  to  honor  the  glorious  star-spangled  banner  of  their  native 
land,  which  is  just  now  giving  an  unparalleled  example  of  patriotism 
and  of  boundless  development  to  the  whole  world. 

These  experiences  I  shall  take  back  with  me  as  the  best  gift  which 
one  nation  can  offer  to  another  over  the  vast  expanse  of  land  and  sea. 

May  a  kind  Destiny  prosper  your  work  and  ours  for  the  benefit 
of  generations  to  come! 

Miss  McCuUoch,  our  St.  Louis  hostess,  voiced  the  feeling  of  all 
present  in  a  few  words  of  fellowship  and  greeting  to  the  association 
so  well  represented  by  Madam  Bondy. 

Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  president  of  the  department,  found  occa- 
sion here  to  remind  those  present  that  the  Kindergarten  Union  was 
one  step  in  advance  of  the  Kindergarten  Department  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
in  being  xntemationaL  and  she  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  many 
exhibits  and  visitors  sent  from  abroad. 
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In  a  few  words  fraught  with  feeling,  she  then  spoke  of  the  terrible 
excursion  disaster  of  a  few  weeks  before,  but  reminding  us  that  there 
are  other  terrible  enemies'  beside  fire  and  water  that  must  be  met 
with  courage,  intelligence  and  skill,  and  that  Dr.  Burnham,  of  Clark 
University,  would  tell  how  to  meet  some  of  these  foes. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  paper  on  "The  Hygiene  of 
the  Kindergarten  Child,"  by  Dr.  William  K.  Burnham,  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity : 

THE  HYGIENE  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  CHILD. 

The  new  science  of  school  hygiene  has  a  message  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  kindergarten.  The  aim  of  kindergarten  hygiene  is 
two-fold :  First,  to  defend  the  child  from  its  enemies ;  second,  to  de- 
velop those  habits  which  are  the  alphabets  of  health.  The  young  child 
is  poorly  protected  from  attack  by  disease-producing  micro-organisms. 
The  horny  covering  of  the  outer  skin,  which  in  case  of  the  adult  forms 
a  fortification  all  around  the  body,  is  lacking;  the  tissues  have  less 
power  of  resistance  in  the  young ;  the  blood  of  the  child  is  less  alkaline 
than  that  of  the  adult ;  the  leucocytes,  which  are  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  destroying  micro-organisms,  are  only  half  as  numerous  in  the 
infant  as  in  the  adult,  being  represented  by  twenty-eight  in  a  hundred 
at  birth  to  seventy  in  a  hundred  in  case  of  the  adult.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pass  that  the  child  is  specially  susceptible  to  contagious  diseases, 
and  from  90  to  99  per  cent  of  the  mortality  from  the  so-called  chil- 
dren's diseases — whooping  cough,  measles,  and  the  like — occur  before 
the  tenth  year.  Measles,  for  example,  is  a  serious  disease  before  the 
age  of  five.  Studies  of  this  disease  in  Munich  showed  that  about  21 
per  cent  of  the  cases  that  occurred  in  the  first  year  proved  fatal,  and 
about  5  per  cent  of  those  that  occurred  between  the  second  and  fifth 
year,  whereas  only  4  per  cent  were  fatal  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
ten.  If  an  epidemic  of  measles  occurs  in  the  kindergarten,  four  or 
five  children  in  every  hundred  are  likely  to  die;  if  the  epidemic  can  be 
postponed  until  the  primary  school  age,  the  chances  are  that  only 
four  in  a  thousand  will  die.  Hence  the  first  general  rule  is  that  the 
kindergarten  child  should  be  protected  from  contagious  diseases  at 
all  cost,  and  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  for  cleanliness  and 
general  sanitation. 

Again,  the  child's  nervous  system  should  be  guarded  against  over- 
stimulation and  over-strain,  and  habits  of  healthful  activity  as  regards 
eating,  drinking,  sleeping  and  digestion  should  be  developed.  The 
sixth  year  molars  are  appearing  at  the  close  of  the  kindergarten  period 
and  they  are  very  likely  to  decay  in  the  seventh  year.  An  operation 
for  adenoid  growths  il  best  performed  at  this  period.  The  eyes  of  the 
kindergarten  child  are  likely  to  be  hypermetropic  or  undeveloped,  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  over-stimulation.    The  child's  voice  has 
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an  available  compass  of  only  about  five  tones  for  chorus  exercises,  and 
should  be  guarded  against  over-strain. 

The  essential  aim  of  the  kindergarten,  then,  is  healthful  develop- 
ment. At  this  stage  of  development  one  can  not  sharply  separate  the 
duties  of  the  family  and  those  of  the  school.  The  aim  in  both  should 
be  primarily  a  hygienic  one.  Everything  else  except  obedience,  which 
may  rightly  be  included  among  the  habits  of  health,  can  wait.  If  a 
child  does  not  gain  instruction  at  this  period,  he  may  have  another 
chance ;  but  if  the  essentials  of  hygiene  are  neglected,  the  loss  is  often 
irreparable. 

Miss  Bertha  Payne,  of  Chicago,  followed  with  a  paper  upon  the 
"Individual  Child"   (see     Kindergarten  Magazine  for  October). 

Miss  Mina  B.  Colburn  being  absent.  Miss  Mary  Jean  Miller,  of 
Chicago,  told  what  was  kindergarten  discipline,  of  which  we  give  an 
outline. 

WHAT  IS  KINDERGARTEN  DISCIPLINE? 

The  kindergarten  has  never  claimed  that  it  could  take  children 
for  oixe  year  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  and  so  stamp  them  with  noble 
character  that  they  would  forever  after  be  honest,  law  abiding  citizens. 

Kindergarten  discipline  encloses  the  substance  of  prescription 
in  the  form  of  play;  and  a  difiicult  activity  ceases  to  be  drudgery 
when  it  is  combined  with  that  labor-saving  element  of  "make  be- 
lieve" which  play  makes  possible  to  the  child. 

The  best  activity  of  childhood  is  wise  play,  and  if  our  social  and 
industrial  ideals  were  already  attained,  the  pleasures  of  man  would  be 
his  work. 

Kindergarten  discipline  so  constructs  the  conditions  of  the  en- 
vironment of  the  child  as  to  give  the  proper  proportion  of  both  play 
and  prescription.  This  does  not  signify  that  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  child  is  to  cease,  but  that  the  resistance  overcome  by  means  of 
play  furnishes  the  impetus  for  the  beginning  of  valuable  habits  for 
future  use  in  adult  life. 

Wise  play  preserves  the  form  of  caprice,  but  embodies  in  it  the 
substance  of  natural  laws.  If  play  and  prescription  are  wisely  com- 
pounded the  child  will  delight  in  an  obstacle,  a  problem,  a  prescribed 
task,  or  a  duty  to  perform,  for  there  is  a  never-ceasing  consciousness 
of  growing  power  within.  A  wise  limitation  does  not  repress,  it  only 
keeps  the  essence  of  being  from  spreading  out  and  destroying  its 
power  to  do  something. 

Play  is  the  motive  power,  while  limitations  keep  the  continuous 
output  within  the  boundar}^  of  best  achievement. 

Kindergarten  discipline  maintains  that  only  when  the  hand,  the 
head  and  the  heart  of  the  child  are  educated  together  can  a  complete 
being  be  developed.  Doctrine  and  precept  of  parents  and  educators 
must  have  corresponding  examples  of  doing  and  duty  or  the  child 
wrongly  interprets  life. 
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The  machinery  of  our  politics,  and  the  politics  of  our  educational 
systems  tend  to  work  havoc  in  our  republic's  garden  spot,  and  our 
Eden  of  democracy  shows  signs  of  a  growing  inferno  of  anarchy. 
What  may  we  expect  of  a  ngtjon  where  immoral  conditions  have  a 
legal  right?  In  slum  districts  and  in  saloon  and  brothel  quarters 
children  are  launched  upon  the  turbulent  seas  of  a  corrupted  en- 
vironment. 

Criminals  are  permitted  to  be  legally  made,  faster  than  present 
reformaton'  practices  can  correct.  The  State's  treatment  for  its 
wrong-doers  is  jail,  prison  and  capital  punishment.  Is  it  at  all 
strange  that  much  of  our  discipline  of  children  has  been  of  a  retribu- 
tive nature  when  a  government  so  deals  with  its  subjects? 

The  high  ideals  for  which  education  stands  have  been  impossible 
of  realization.  The  kindergarten  with  its  "superb  basis"  has  been 
taken  into  our  educational  systems  a^d  enveloped  by  them,  for  the 
limitations  placed  upon  its  entrance  are  such  as  to  stifle  it  upon  the 
threshold  of  its  usefulness. 

Two  things  we  need  today.  Money  to  make  possible  more  ideal 
conditions  for  the  working  out  of  details  in  our  schools,  and  worthy 
models  who  are  fit  examples  for  imitation  in  homes,  schools,  gov- 
ernment and  church. 

The  kindergarten  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
leading  thinkers  today,  because  it  supplies  a  long  felt  need.  When 
this  is  sufficiently  recognized  by  the  individual  voter  we  may  hope  for 
legislation  which   will   produce  radical  changes  in  our  educational 

conditions. 

We  do  not  need  a  new  kindergarten,  but  we  very  much  need  the 

kindergarten  anew. 

The  well  planned  program  concluded  the  heavier  work  of  the 

afternoon  with  a  practical  but  delightful  paper  in  lighter  vein  by 

Miss  Anna  E.  Harvey,  of  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn. 

THE  VALUE  OF  PET  ANIMALS  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

According  to  Miss  Harvey,  the  greatest  value  of  pets  in  the  kin- 
dergarten is  the  joy  they  bring  to  the  children.  Their  presence  im- 
plies eare,  sympathy,  responsibility.  Among  the  most  satisfactory  pets 
are  the  rodents,  the  rabbit,  squirrel,  guinea  pig,  white  rat.  They  are 
dependent  upon  the  children  for  food  and  the  kindergartner  for  their 
conditions.  Noiseless,  attending  carefully  to  his  personal  condition, 
the  bunny  is  an  absorbing  and  valuable  object  of  interest.  The  chil- 
dren observe  and  discover  how  he  eats,  runs,  listens.  His  habits  are 
seen  and  imitated.  How  self-controlled  the  children  grow  in  trying 
to  keep  quiet  lest  they  frighten  him !  Careful  hand-washing  becomes  a 
custom  after  observing  the  clean  habits  of  the  little  visitor.    One  rab- 
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bit  in  the  kindergarten  was  a  great  joy;  he  learned  the  signals,  and 
when  the  piano  sounded  was  often  first  on  the  circle,  frequently  pre- 
ferring to  be  under  the  piano.  Sometimes  it  was  permitted  to  take 
bunny  home  for  over  Sunday  and  great  were  the  preparations  for  his 
comfort,  even  the  home  thus  coming  within  the  range  of  sympathy 
for  animals. 

A  gray  squirrel  was  a  visitor  in  this  kindergarten,  though  seldom 
for  long.  He  was  thrifty  even  in  captivity.  His  bed  of  cotton  was 
well  aired  and  made  anew  everv  dav  bv  the  little  owner.  He  would 
hide  his  nuts  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  on  cleaning  day  two  quarts 
were  found  under  his  bed.  His  physical  exercise  was  taken  on  the 
wheel.  He  would  often  run  across  the  floor  to  conceal  the  nuts  in  a 
hiding  place,  having  a  good  time  without  being  boisterous;  he  never 
became  quite  as  tame  as  the  rabbit.  The  children  would  often  talk 
over  his  tricks. 

It  is  better  to  have  but  one  pet  at  a  time,  it  being  easily  possible 
to  overdo  in  the  matter.  A  family  dog  or  cat  may  occasionally  visit 
the  kindergarten,  and  "good  mother  hen"  or  pigeons  are  valuable  in 
many  respects;  the  children  have  seen  the  mother  hen  caring  for  her 
little  ones  a|)d  the  pigeons  feeding  and  teaching  their  children  to  fly. 
There  is  danger  of  too  much  moralizing;  let  the  children  see  for 
themselves  the  results  of  disobedience  or  naughtiness,  and  do  not 
attempt,  as  did  one  teacher,  to  invent  a  story  of  the  pigeon  obliged  to 
use  her  wing  as  a  slipper.  A  turtle  makes  a  very  good  pet;  little, 
quiet,  no  trouble.  Its  hibernating  habit  and  reappearance  at  the 
proper  time  is  always  a  source  of  interest  and  wonder.  It  is  not  the 
length,  breadth,  form,  that  is  of  value  here;  the  children  have  no 
regard  to  the  "form  of  knowledge."  It  is  the  life  side  that  appeals 
to  them.  They  love  what  is  active,  companionable.  They  need  to 
care  for,  and  observe  carefully,  exactly,  truthfully.  Both  the  aquarium 
and  terrarium  are  valuable  and  easily  cared  for.  Asked  if  it  is  possi- 
ble to  have  a  genuine  kindergarten  and  leave  the  pet  out,  Miss  Harvey 
replies  in  the  words  of  the  Scotch  lassie,  "I  hae  me  doubts." 

In  discussion  Miss  Harrison  pointed  out  the  distinction  between 
training  the  morftl  will  and  the  mere  cultivation  of  right  habits.  A 
mother,  hearing  ^f  a  schoolmaster  who  induced  two  boys  to  return 
happily  from  a  long  tramp  by  playing  that  their  branches  from  the 
tree  were  horses  and  riding  them,  thought  she  had  found  the  st^cret 
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of  bringing  up  boys,  overlooking  the  point  that  doing  a  thing  because 
it  is  made  easy  for  you  to  do  is  different  from  doing  it  because  you 
ought  to  do  it  even  if  unpleasant. 

Dr.  Merrill  thought  there  was  danger  in  having  too  large  a  sup- 
ply of  occupations  at  once;  whimsicality  was  encouraged.  The  kin- 
dergarten tired  of  certain  stories  and  games  before  the  child  did. 
Opposition  was  often  courted  by  the  teacher's  intonation  when  ad- 
dressing the  children.* 

Miss  McCuUoch,  supervisor  of  St.  Louis  public  school  kinder- 
gartens, was  hostess  at  a  very  charming  play  festival  where  three  hun- 
dred students  in  dainty  gowns  of  white  formed  a  circle  of  unusual 
dimensions  and  sang  and  played  some  of  the  favorite  Froebellian 
songs  and  games.  The  red,  white,  blue  and  yellow  paper  badges,  dec- 
orated with  the  fleur-de-lis  of  the  Exposition,  cut  out  of  white  paper, 
were  made  by  the  kindergarten  children  of  the  schools.  A  few 
speeches,  brief  but  to  the  point,  were  made,  one  being  by  school 
superintendent  Soldan,  one  of  the  few  superintendents  of  America, 
if  not  the  only  one,  who  can  boast  of  having  been  in  kindergarten 
himself  in  Germany  as  a  child.  We  hope  another  generation 
will  afford  many  such.  Superintendent  Soldan  is  certainly  an  excel- 
lent example  for  kindergartners  to  point  out  of  what  the  kindergarten 
can  do  for  the  school  system  thru  its  superintendents.  The  Missouri 
building,  in  which  the  festival  was  held,  is  magnificent  in  its  structure 
and  appointments  and  we  understand  is  to  be  a  permanent  acquisition 
of  the  city.  A  beautiful  fountain,  made  more  fascinating  thru  the 
play  of  lovely  colors,  lent  its  cooling  charm,  and  light  refreshments 
and  an  exchange  of  notes  with  old-time  friends,  new  found,  made  the 
evening  pass  swiftly  away. 

Miss  MxjCuUoch  gave  the    visiting    training    teachers    another 

pleasure  in  A  trip  upon  the  lagoon  during  the    hour   of    gloaming. 

Fairyland  was  revealed  in  all  its  intangible  beauty,  and  again  we 

realized  the  truth  of  Froebel  that : 

We  most  do  own  what  we  own  not, 

But  which  is  free  to  all, 
The  sunset  light  upon  the  sea, 
A  passing  strain  of  melody. 

Are  ours  beyond  recall. 

A  BRIEF  TOUR  AMONG  THE  EXHIBITS. 

In  the  German  exhibit  were  some  new  forms  and  com- 
binations of  the  gifts  and  occupations.    A  small  oblong  box  contained 

♦See  October  number  for  valuable  papers  comparing  German,  French  and 
American  education.    Also  other  N.  E.  A.  papers. 
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both  the  third  and  fourth  gifts,  eight  of  each  kind  of  unit ;  and  there 
was  a  box  of  large  third  gift  cubes,  and  also  a  curvilinear  gift  de- 
nominated 5  6.  An  interesting  display  was  that  of  numerous  wheels 
showing  their  different  mechanical  uses.  There  were  sticks,  cork  and 
tablets,  all  on  a  large  scale,  showing  that  the  demand  for  the  larger 
materials  is  felt  in  Germany  as  here.  And  there  was  a  mammoth 
staff  with  movable  notes  for  use  in  teaching  music  reading.  A  great 
variety  of  clay  modeling  tools  was  shown. 

There  was  an  interesting  display  of  materials  used  in  teaching 
the  feeble-minded  and  the  blind.  The  idiots  are  taught  sewing  by 
means  of  wood  perforated  along  the  edges,  openings  about  an  inch  or 
half  an  inch  apart,  and  through  these  the  various  kinds  of  stitches  are 
taken.  There  are  various  devices  for  developing  sense  discrimination, 
such  as  large  tablets  of  different  shapes,  which  must  be  fitted  into 
shallow  hollows  of  corresponding  shape. 

Example  of  work  done  by  both  blind  and  feeble-minded  are  re- 
markable for  the  good  workmanship,  though  no  better  than  our  own 
schools  exhibit.  In  manual  training  seems  to  lie  the  great  secret  for 
developing  defectives. 

The  Germans  had  a  large  display  of  germ  cultures,  doubtless  ol 
much  value  to  specialists.  Indeed,  their  pathological  exhibit  was  very 
large,  complete  and  valuable,  though  rather  gruesome  to  the  layman. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  development  of  Christian  science 
and  other  allied  lines  of  thought  which  emphasize  the  power  of  mind 
and  the  non-existence  of  disease  and  evil  takes  place  at  a  time  when 
science  absolutely  proves  that  there  are  such  tilings  as  disease  germs. 
It  is  our  privilege  as  educators  to  help  the  growing  mind  to  realize  that 
tho  the  disease  germis  do  exist  it  is  our  duty,  thru  the  power  of  the 
mind,  to  so  keep  our  bodies  that  the  germs  can  find  no  foq,thold,  for  no 
seed  will  grow  in  soil  that  is  unfitted  for  it. 

A  large  fly,  six  inches  long  and  perfectly  made,  is  used  to  show 
the  blind  the  anatomy  of  that  insect.  The  head  and  mouthpiece  were 
movable  and  the  enlarged  feet  gave  an  excellent  idea  of  the  foot  pads 
even  to  one  who  has  eyes  that  see.  Here,  too,  were  to  be  seen  the 
enormously  enlarged  glass. flowers  illustrating  the  various  parts,  but 
the  large  ones  do  not  please  in  their  coloring  as  do  the  smaller  ones 
of  natural  size  to  be  seen  at  Harvard  College. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  October  number.) 
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TLB  CHILDREN. 

LAURA    ELLA    CRAQIN. 

Who  can  come  before  a  group  of  little  children  and  look  into 
their  sweet,  upturned  faces  without  feeling  the  truth  of  Dickinson^s 
beautiful  lines: 

"There  is  nothing  on  earth  half  so  holy 
As  the  innocent  heart  of  a  child. 

"They  are  idols  of  hearts  and  of  households; 

They  are  angels  of  God  in  disguise; 
His  sunlight  still  sleeps  in  their  tresses, 

His  glory  still  shines  in  their  eyes; 
Those  truants  fron^  home  and  from  heaven. 

They  have  made  me  more  tender  and  mild; 
And  I  know  now  how  Jesus  could  liken 

The  kingdom  of  God  to  a  child." 

Kindergartners  have  been  called  the  spiritual  mothers  of  the 
little  ones  who  are  intrusted  to  their  care,  and  this  beautiful  name 
can  be  applied  with  especial  appropriateness  to  a  Sunday  School 
kindeigartner.  From  her  the  children  are  to  receive  impressions, 
in  some  cases  perhaps  their  first,  of  that  spiritual  world  which  is 
round  about  us  and  in  which  our  noblest  thoughts  find  truest  expres- 
sion. That  they  may  enter  into  this  higher  life  a  spirit  of  reverence 
must  be  cultivated  during  the  entire  Sunday  School  hour,  and  what- 
ever detracts  from  this  must  be  carefully  eliminated. 

Then  the  mutual  love  of  kindergartner  and  children  should  be 
so  developed ,  and  the  interest  of  the  exercises  so  great  that  it  shall  be 
regarded  as  the  happiest  hour  of  the  week  by  all. 

In  arranging  the  topics  to  be  studied  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  within  the  comprehension  of  the  child.  Our  kindergarten 
maxim,  "Go  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,"  ought  always  to  be 
remembered. 

The  Old  Testament  has  never  seemed  more  beautiful  nor  more 
replete  with  meaning  than  since  I  have  studied  it  with  reference  to 
the  children.  To  bring  before  them  the  wonders  of  God's  creation, 
to  awaken  their  ideals  thru  the  great  heroic  characters,  to  show  them, 
too,  their  own  weakness  thru  the  failures  of  others  has  been  my  desire 
and  aim. 

S5 
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lu  the  first  stories  I  have  endeavored  to  emphasize  the  ultimate 
thought  of  creation,  the  preparation  of  a  world  for  man  to  inhabit. 
I  have  felt  that  these  lessons  would  be  more  interesting  if  they  were 
made  largely  nature  stories  and  if  the  facts  were  drawn  from  the 
children  as  far  as  possible.  The  eagerness  with  which  my  own  little 
ones  responded  to  questions  about  the  moon  and  stars,  trees  and  flow- 
ers, and  different  animals  made  these  talks  most  enjoyable. 

The  space  allotted  does  not  admit  of  my  giving  the  stories  as 

originally  written.    I  am  obliged,  therefore,  to  work  somewhat  thru 

suggestion,  leaving  each  kindergartner  to  fill  out  the  details  more 

fully. 

subject:     creation  of  water  and  earth. 

Genesis  1 :1, 2,  6, 1, 9, 10. 

Picture:     Surf  on  Cornish  Coast. 

What  makes  this  great  world  in  which  we  live  so  beautiful,  chil- 
dren? The  sunshine,  the  rivers  and  lakes,  the  trees  and  flowers,  the 
birds  md  butterflies — oh,  I  am  sure  you  could  not  tell  me  of  every- 
thing that  makes  it  so  attractive. 

I  have  a  very  wonderful  story  for  you  today,  but  I  want  you  to 
help  me  tell  it.  Where  did  we  get  our  clothes  ?  Yes,  someone  made 
them.  (Draw  out  the  fact  that  our  homes,  churches  and  other  things 
are  made  and  continue.)  And  now,  how  do  you  suppose  the  grass  and 
the  bushes,  the  fountains  and  brooks,  the  birds  and  animals  came 
here?  Why  they,  too,  were  made.  But  do  you  know  of  any  man 
who  could  make  all  these  wonderful  things  ?  No,  indeed,  I  am  sure 
no  man  ever  lived  who  was  wise  enough  or  great  enough  to  do  it. 

It  seems  almost  too  strange  to  be  true  that  there  was  a  time  when 
there  were  no  lovely  flowers  nor  tall  trees,  no  animals  and  no  people, 
but  it  IS  of  this  very  time  I  want  to  tell  you.  'Twas  long,  long,  long 
ago,  and  even  this  great  world  had  not  been  made ;  but  God,  the  dear, 
heavenly  Father,  lived  at  that  time.  I  think  He  wanted  some  people 
who  would  love  Him  and  whom  He  could  lovcT  and  make  happy. 

There  must  flrst  be  a  home  prepared  in  which  they  could  live, 
80  GoJ  made  this  great,  round  world.  It  was  very  strange  at  first, 
for  water  was  all  over  it.  But  people  could  not  have  lived  in  the 
water,  could  they  ? 

God  said,  therefore,  "Let  the  waters  be  gathered  together  and  let 
the  dry  land  appear." 
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Then  the  waters  separated  so  the  land  was  seen  upon  which  man 
could  live.  (Speak  of  differences  in  land — mountains,  plains,  etc. — 
and  mention  various  bodies  of  water ;  also  draw  'out  difference  in 
appearance  of  water  when  rough  and  smooth.  Describe  various  colors 
it  has.) 

Over  the  earth  God  stretched  the  beautiful,  blue  sky,  across  which 
the  fleecy,  white  clouds  float,  and  where,  at  night,  we  see  the  bright 
stars  twinkle. 

Now,  I  am  sure  you  can  understand  the  story  just  as  it  is  written 
in  the  Bible,  and  I  want  to  read  it  to  you.  (Read  references  from 
Genesis  given  above.  Show  picture  as  representing  a  part  of  the 
water  and  land  created.) 

subject:    creation  op  light. 

Genesis  1  :S,  6,  H,  18. 

Picture:    The  Creation  of  Light. — ^Dor6. 

You  told  me  last  Sunday,  children,  what  you  could  see  when  yon 
went  out  of  doors.  What  was  it  that  helped  you  to  see  all  those 
things?  Your  eyes?  Yes,  they  do  help,  but  if  you  should  go  into 
a  dark  closet  and  shut  the  door,  could  you  see  anything?  No,  tho 
you  would  still  have  your  eyes.  Then  what  is  it  that  helps  you  to 
see?    Why,  yes,  the  bright  sun. 

Do  you  know  that  in  that  far-away  time,  of  which  I  told  you  last 
Sunday,  no  sun  could  be  seen,  so  everything  was  dark.  But  God 
knew  that  the  people  for  whom  He  was  making  this  great,  round 
world  would  not  be  happy  if  they  had  to  stay  in  the  dark  all  the  time, 
so  He  said.  "Let  there  be  light,"  and  the  beautiful  light  appeared. 

I  think  at  first  perhaps  it  was  a  soft,  rosy  glow,  such  as  one  can 
see  sometimes  in  the  early  morning,  and  then  it  grew  brighter  and 
brighter,  until  at  last  the  great  golden  sun  shone  in  the  sky. 

What  do  you  think  God  called  the  time  when  it  was  light  ?  Yes, 
just  what  we  call  it  now,  day.  And  when  it  was  dark  He  called  it 
night. 

(Speak  of  the  sun  as  the  first  clock,  which  told  not  only  the  time 
of  day  but  of  the  year  as  well.  Draw  from  the  children  how  it  still 
does  tliis.  Mention  the  benefits  of  darkness  as  a  time  of  rest  for  man- 
kind, animals  and  flowers.  Draw  out  the  different  uses  of  the  sun  in 
giving  light,  warmth,  aiding  growth  and  telling  time.) 

Do  you  know  the  pretty  story  of  the  little  sunbeam  who  tried  to 
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find  the  dark?  She  looked  in  the  meadows,  down  under  the  trees 
and  even  in  the  corners  of  the  house,  but  she  could  find  only  bright 
places.  At  night,  when  she  went  back  to  her  father,  the  Sun,  she  told 
him  that  she  had  looked  everywhere  but  she  could  not  find  any  dark 

spot.     He  laughed  as  he  kissed  her,  and  said: 

"  *0f  course  you  couldn't,  dear  golden  head. 
Why,  'tis  the  truth,  as  every  one  knows, — 
There  is  no  dark,  where  a  sunbeam  goes.'  *** 

We,  too,  can  be  like  the  sunbeams,  children.  Let  us- sing,  "Dark- 
ness, darkness,  flee  away."  ("Sunbeam  Song,"  by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Blod- 
gett,  published  by  P.  W.  Blackmer.) 

Did  you  know  that  the  sun  is  really  shining  all  the  time  up  in  the 
sky?  Even  on  dark  days  it  is  still  there,  tho  the  clouds  hide  it  from 
us,  but  we  can  be  sure  that  when  they  go  away  we  shall  see  it  again. 
At  night,  too,  it  is  there,  but  as  our  great  world  turns  around  the 
sun  is  hidden  from  us  and  then  it  shines  on  the  little  Chinese  chil- 
dren, who  live  on  the  other  side.  But  when  the  world  turns  again 
they  have  the  darkness  and  the  sun  shines  once  more  on  us.  Isn^t 
this  very  strange?    When  you  are  older  you  will  understand  it  better. 

Did  God  make  anything  else  to  shine  in  the  sky  besides  the  sun  ? 
Yes,  He  made  the  lovely  moon  and  the  stars,  too.  (Speak  of  the 
changes  of  the  moon  and  of  the  fact  that  the  Indians  tell  time  by  it. 
Describe  the  beauty  of  the  moonlight.) 

How  many  stars  did  God  make,  children?  More  than  we  can 
count,  and  they  are  beautiful,  also,  and  help  us  in  many  ways.  Let 
us  sing,  "Canst  thou  count  the  stars  that  brightly."  (From  "Songs 
and  Games  for  Little  Ones,"  Misses  Walker  and  Jenks,  page  14.) 

Now,  I  want  to  read  you  what  the  Bible  says  about  the  light. — 
(Gene«^i8  1:3-5,  14-18.) 

(Selections  from  Haydn^s  "Creation"  might  be  sung  to  the  chil- 
dren in  connection  with  these  opening  stories.  The  recitatives,  "And 
God  Said,  Let  There  Be  Light,"  and  "In  Splendor  Bright,"  would 
be  beautiful  to  emphasize  the  creation  of  light.) 

SUBJECT  :  CREATION  OF  VEGETATION. 

Genesis  1:11-12, 
Picture :   Spring. — Knaus. 
When 'God  first  made  the  earth  it  was  all  bare  and  brown.    Noth- 
ing grew  on  it  to  make  it  look  pretty.     But  God  wanted  a  beautiful 

♦"Adapted    from   "The   Stroll-Away    Sunbeam,"  by    Agnes  Lee,    in 
"Child-Garden." 
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world  for  people  to  live  in,  so  what  do  you  think  He  made?  Yes, 
trees  and  bushes,  grasses  and  flowers. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  some  of  the  trees  ?  How  tall  they 
are  and  how  lovely  their  leaves  look  as  they  rustle  in  the  wind  ?  What 
do  they  do  for  us  ?  When  it  is  very  warm  in  the  summer  don't  you 
like  to  go  into  the  woods?  The  trees  stand  so  closely  together  that 
their  leaves  keep  the  hot  sunbeams  out  and  thus  make  a  nice,  cool 
place. 

The  leaves  give  us  pleasure,  also,  because  they  are  so  pretty. 
Wliat  color  are  they  in  the  summer  time  ?  Yes,  a  lovely  green.  When 
Jack  Frost  comes,  what  color  does  he  paint  them  ? 

(Lead  the  children  to  tell  of  the  fruits  which  grow  in  trees  and 
which  they  like  to  eat  and  of  their  beautiful  colors.  Also  speak  of 
the  wood  which  comes  from  trees  and  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put.) 

Tell  me  of  other  things  which  God  made  to  grow  in  the  ground. 
Yes,  bushes  and  vines,  and  some  of  these  have  fruit,  while  flowers 
grow  on  others.     (Ask  the  children  to  name  these  fruits  and  flowers.) 

What  beautiful  carpet  did  God  spread  over  the  ground  ?  Yes,  the 
grass.  How  restful  and  cool  its  bright  green  is!  It  is  good  for  food, 
too,  the  we  do  not  eat  it.  But  God  knew  that  when  He  made  the  ani- 
mals they  must  be  fed.  What  animals  eat  the  grass  ?  In  the  woods 
there  k  often  another  kind  of  carpet  made  of  lovely  mosses — ^green, 
silvery  gray  and  other  colors. 

Besides  the  trees  and  bushes,  vines  and  grasses,  what  did  God 
make  ?  All  the  flowers,  and  how  bright  and  beautiful  they  are !  See 
what  a  good  time  the  dear  little  girl  in  the  picture  is  having  as  she 
gathers  them.  They  are  of  many  colors,  are  they  not?  (Have  the 
children  name  some  of  each  color.) 

Ivct  us  sing  the  little  song  about  the  red  rose.  ("The  Sweet,  Bed 
Rose,"  in  "St.  Nicholas  Songs.'') 

I  wonder  if  you  have  heard  the  story  about  one  dear  little  flower 
that  we  all  love.  It  was  a  tiny  blossom  and  it  couldn't  remember  very 
well,  for  do  you  know  it  even  forgot  its  own  name.  Wouldn't  it  be 
funny  if  you  should  forget  whether  your  name  was  Helen  or  Gladys  or 
Elizabeth  !  The  story  says  that  this  little  blue-eyed  flower  came  to  the 
dear  Father  and  timidly  said: 

"  'Dear  God,  the  name  Thou  gavest  me, 

Alas!     I  have  forgot.' 
Kindly  the  Father  smiled  on  her, 

And  said,  'Forget-me-not.'  " 
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When  the  winter  came  and  those  first  flowers  and  grasses  with- 
ered and  died,  did  the  dear  Father  have  to  make  new  ones?  No,  for 
this  is  the  wonderful  part.  Before  it  went  to  sleep  in  the  fall  each 
flower  had  some  little  babies,  and  the  next  spring  these  grew  into  other 
flowers.  What  do  we  call  these  flower  babies  ?  Yes,  the  seeds.  Some- 
times they  are  tucked  into  long  cradles  like  those  of  the  sweet  peas, 
and  sometimes  they  are  fastened  to  little  arrows,  as  are  the  dande- 
lions. The  milkweed  seeds  grow  on  downy  puff  balls,  while  those  of 
the  morning-glory  are  hidden  in  little  boxes. 

These  babies  are  of  many  different  kinds,  and  the  cradles,  too, 
are  very  unlike,  but  each  little  baby,  when  it  grows  into  a  flower,  looks 
just  like  its  mamma.  Its  shape,  color  and  perfume  are  like  hers,  so 
we  have  the  same  dear  blossoms  year  after  year. 

(Lead  the  children  to  tell  of  the  seeds  of  the  trees  and  their  dif- 
ferent cradles — the  acorns  with  their  cups,  the  fruit  which  contains 
the  seeds,  etc.  Speak  of  the  nuts  which  we  like  to  eat,  and  of  grains, 
which  are  really  seeds.  Let  the  children  tell  of  the  vegetables,  which 
also  are  our  food  and  which  are  reproduced  thru  seeds.) 

'  Would  you  like  now  to  listen  to  this  same  story  as  the  Bible  tells 
it?     (Read  Genesis  1:11,  12.) 

(The  exquisite  aria,  "With  Verdure  Clad,"  from  the  "Creation," 
might  be  given  at  this  time.) 

subject:     creation  of  fish. 
Genesis  1:20,21,22. 

We  have  talked  of  the  land  which  God  made,  and  of  the  beautiful 
trees  and  bushes,  grasses  and  flowers.  But  it  was  all  very  still  and 
there  were  none  to  enjoy  all  this  beauty.  There  was  not  a  bird  to 
sing  in  the  trees,  nor  a  fish  to  swim  in  the  streams.  No  animals 
roamed  thru  the  forests  and  no  people  gathered  the  flowers  and  fruits, 
so  God  made  creatures  who  would  be  happy  in  His  new  world. 

First  of  all.  He  made  those  which  live  in  the  water,  and  what  do 
we  call  them  ?    Yes,  fishes.    Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  some  ? 

Do  they  have  arms  and  legs,  as  we  do  ?  No,  but  instead  they  have 
fins  at  the  side,  which  balance  them,  that  means  keep  them  from  fall- 
ing over,  and  with  these  and  their  tails,  which  are  fins  also,  they 
swim. 

What  shape  are  fishes'  bodies  usually?  Long  and  narrow,  and 
this  helps  them  to  go  swiftly  thru  the  water.  What  have  they  that 
you  have?    Yes,  mouths,  which  are  usually  very  large.     They  have 
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eyes,  and,  tucked,  away  out  of  sight,  ears  also.  Then  they  have  noses, 
with  vhich  they  smell  their  food,  but  they  do  not  use  them  for  breath- 
ing, as  we  do  ours.  Shall  I  tell  you  how  a  fish  does  breathe?  When 
we  bathe  or  swim  we  try  to  keep  the  water  out  of  our  mouths,  as  it 
would  choke  us,  but  the  water  helps  the  fish  to  breathe.  He  has  gills 
on  each  side  of  his  head,  with  little  covers  which  open  and  shut.  As 
he  swims  he  fills  his  mouth  with  water ;  then,  after  he  has  taken  all 
the  air  from  it,  he  sends  it  out  thru  his  gills.  Isn^t  that  a  strange 
way  to  breathe  ? 

Can  you  tell  me  what  clothing  the  fish  wears  ?  It  certainly  does 
not  look  like  ours,  nor  is  it  made  of  fur  like  the  bear's,  nor  of  wool 
like  the  sheep's,  nor  of  hair  like  the  horse's.  Instead,  the  fish's  skin 
is  covered  with  little  shiny  pieces  called  scales,  which  lap  one  over 
another  as  do  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  house.  These  scales  look  somewhat 
like  your  fingernails.  They  grow  out  of  small  pockets  in  the  skin  and 
are  so  hard  and  fit  so  closely  together  that  they  protect  the  fish  from 
the  water  and  from  rough  treatment.  They  are  often  of  very  beauti- 
ful colors,  such  as  gold,  scarlet  and  blue. 

When  God  made  the  first  fishes,  in  that  far-away  time  of  which 
we  have  been  talking,  he  told  them  to  multiply  and  fill  the  waters  in 
the  seas ;  that  means  that  they  were  to  have  babies,  like  the  plants  and 
trees,  which  should  grow  up  to  take  their  places  when  they  died. 

Did  vou  know  that  some  fishes  make  nests  as  birds  do?  One 
kind,  called  by  such  a  funny  name — stickleback — builds  a  nest  out  of 
grass  and  reeds,  which  he  gums  together  with  a  kind  of  glue  he  has  in 
his  body.  It  is  mud  like  a  tiny  muff,  with  a  little  door  at  each  end. 
When  mamma  stickleback  has  laid  the  eggs  she  leaves  the  papa  to  take 
care  of  them.  He  watches  very  closely,  lest  they  should  be  stolen  by 
some  other  fish.  When  the  baby  fishes  come  out  of  the  eggs  he  guards 
them  also,  and  keeps  them  from  swimming  away  until  they  are  old 
enoufi^h  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Then  they  all  swim  off  together 
and  have  a  fine  frolic. 

Other  fish  make  nests  of  cockle-shells,  and  still  others  form  them 
of  sea-weed,  while  some  catfish  papas  carry  the  eggs  about  in  their 
mouths  until  the  babies  come  out.  But  most  fish  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
sand,  or  among  the  rocks  or  sea-weed,  and  there  are  so  many  that 
even  tlio  some  are  destroyed  there  will  still  be  a  great  number  of  little 
ones. 
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How  happy  and  free  fishes  are !  They  love  to  race  and  play  tag, 
I  am  sure,  just  as  you  do,  and  have  merry  times  as  they  dart  swiftly 
here  and  there. 

Just  think  how  many  different  ones  God  made,  from  the  tiny  min- 
now to  the  great  shark.  The  whales,  too,  were  made  to  live  in  the  sea, 
tho  they  are  really  water  animals  and  not  fishes.  They  are  most  won- 
derful and  I  hope  you  may  all  see  some  of  them.  They  can  not  live 
all  the  time  beneath  the  water,  as  most  fishes  do,  but  have  to  come  to 
the  top  to  breathe.  When  I  crossed  the  ocean  I  was  always  interested 
in  seeing  the  great  spouts  of  water  which  looked  like  fountains 
thrown  up  by  these  creatures. 

Tho  so  large,  the  whale  is  a  tender,  loving  mother.  She  gives  her 
little  one  milk  just  as  the  cow  does  her  calf,  and  if  any  danger  threat- 
ens she  will  take  it  under  her  fin  and  fight  for  it,  even  giving  her  life 
sometimes  in  her  effort  to  keep  it  safe.  Are  we  not  glad  that  Goil 
made  so  manv  wonderful  creatures  ? 

(The  children  will  enjoy  hearing  of  other  sea  life — lobsters, 
crabsj  sea  anemones,  oysters,  snails,  sea  urchins,  star  fish,  chalk, 
sponges,  coral,  barnacles,  etc.  If  specimens  are  shown  them  or  the  fine 
colored  Perry  pictures  of  fish  and  sea  life  they  will  prove  interesting.) 


Note — MlsB  Cragin  tells  the  never  old  story  in  a  way  to  inspire  love 
and  reverence  and  her  little  talk  is  eminently  suited  to  the  capacities  of 
little  children.  She  speaks  after  much  practical  experience  and  long 
thought  and  study.  Each  teacher  will,  however,  need  to  modify  the 
suggestions  according  to  her  own  insight  and  the  age  of  her  children. 
To  assist  in  obtaining  a  large  and  inclusive  view  we  recommend  the 
study  of  "Beginnings,"  a  little  pamphlet  (15  cents),  by  Allen  Walton 
Gould,  which  tells  of  the  beginnings  of  the  world,  of  man.  of  communities, 
of  language,  arts,  etc.,  according  to  legend  (including  the  Bible)  and 
science.  While  we  may  not  with  the  youngest  children  enter  into  the 
evolutionary  thought  we  must  guard  against  giving  the  impression  that 
the  world  and  its  inhabitants  were  each  made  by  one  act  of  God.  In 
reading  the  Bible  verses  it  would  be  well  to  say  that  this  is  the  story 
as  it  was  told  ages  ago  by  those  who  were  filled  with  reverence  for  our 
world  and  its  Maker.  Tho  in  a  sense  the  world  was  made  for  man  we 
must  not  forget  the  ages  of  life  that  rolled  by  before  man  or  quadruped, 
or  even  fish,  filled  it  with  life  and  beauty;  the  long,  long  intervals  before 
one  form  of  life  evolved  into  the  other.  With  this  suggestion  we  leave 
Miss  Cragin  to  tell  the  story  in  her  own  beautiful  and  happy  way,  reg^ret- 
ting  that  it  is  necessarily  much  condensed. — (Editor.) 
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September — General   Subject: — Home  and   Family   Life. 

Special  Point  of  Departure  for  Month:  Chlld'8  Interest  in  the  Baby. 
First  Week — Getting    acquainted.     How  we   play   at  our  home. 
SEPTEMBER  6.     Morning  Circle.     "Playing  with  Father  and  Mother. 
Simple  play  with  children  of  nursery  rhymes.     "Ride-a-cock-horse 
(on  the  broomstick);   "Pick-a-back";    "Rig-a-jig-pig."     Finger  Plays: 
"Here's  a  ball  for  baby"  (Poulsson  Finger  Plays) ;  "Open,  shut  them 
(E.  Smith). 

Gift  Piaya.  Little  Ones.  First  Gift — Free  play,  investigation  of 
new  plaything.  Oldest  ones.  Second  gift — Free  play  with  an  old 
friend. 

Occupation.      Little    ones.      Sand-pile — Free    play.      Oldest    ones. 

oio V Free  nlav 

SEPTEMBER  7.  Morning  Circle.  "Play-time  at  home."  RepetiUon 
nursery  plays  and  finger  plays.  Playing  "Merry-go-round" — turning 
piano  stool  with  children  on  while  some  one  plays  the  piano. 

Gift  Play.  Little  ones.  First  gift — Free  play.  Oldest  ones.  Sec- 
ond gift — Free  play. 

Occupation.      Little    ones.      Sand-pile — Free    play.      Oldest    ones. 
Clay — Free  play. 
SEPTEMBER  8.    Morning  Circle..  "More  fun  at  home."    Nursery  plays: 
"To   market,    pick-a-back";      "Trot-to-Boston,"    astride    knee;    "See- 
saw," with  a  real  see-saw. 

Gift  Play.  Little  ones^  First  gift — Imitative  rhythm  play,  dancing 
balls  to  "Looby-Loo!"  Oldest  ones.  Second  gift — Imitative  move- 
ment play.     Spinning  forms,  tops  and   "merry-go-rounds." 

Occupation.     Little  ones.     Sand — Free  play.     Older  ones.     Clay- 
Free  play. 
SEPTEMBER  9.    Morning  Circle.    "Let's  play  together."    Repetition  nur- 
sery and  finger  plays.    Choice,  see-saw  or  merry-go-round.     Imitative 
activity.     "Do  as  I  do!" 

Gift  Play.  Little  ones.  First  gift — Repetition  of  yesterday.  Oldest 
ones.  Second  gift — Suggestive  movement  play — spinning  forms  on 
axes. 

Occupation — Little  ones.     Sand — Free  play.     Oldest  ones.     Clay — 
play. 
SEPTEMBER  6-12.    Songa.    "Good  Morning  to  You!"   Patty  Hill.   Finger 
plays  and  nursery  rhymes  already  indicated. 

Games.  "Did  you  ever  see  a  lassie."  E.  Smith.  "Roll  over,  come 
back."     "Skipping  Tag." 

Stories.  "Little  Miss  Muffett."  Mother  Goose.  "Little  Jack 
Horner."       Mother  Goose. 

Rhythm.  Simple  rhythmic  movements  in  time  to  music;  clapping, 
nodding,  etc.     Follow  my  leader — imitative  movements. 

Second  Week — Special  point  of  departure,  ''How  our  baby  plays." 

SEPTEMBER  12.  Morning  Circle.  "How  mother  plays  with  baby." 
Play  with  children  as  mother  does  with  baby.  "Peek-a-boo";  "Fall- 
ing, Falling";  "See-saw-down-in-my-lap"  (Mother  Goose);  "Eye 
Winker"  (Mother  Goose).  Show  mother-play  picture,  "Play  with 
the  Limbs." 

Gift  Play.    Little  ones.    First  gift — Imitative  rhythmic  play.    Ring 

the  bell.     Swinging  the  ball.     Oldest  ones.     Second  gift — Imitative 

and  suggestive  movement  play.     "Swings,"  swing  forms  on  strings. 

Occupation.    Little  ones.     Sand — Free  play.     Oldest  ones.     Clay — 

Suggested,  make  something  for  kindergartner  to  guess. 
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SEPTEMBER  13.  Morning  Circle.  "The  Real  Thing."  A  visit  from 
real  nnotiier  and  little  baby.  Mother  or  kindergartner  play  "Peek-a- 
boo/'  "Eye  Winker,"  or  "Falling,  Falling"  with  baby.  Children  teU 
baby,  "Here's  ball  for  baby." 

Gift  Play.  Little  ones.  First  gift — Imitative  play.  My  ball  says 
"Peek-a-boo!"  Hide  in  hands;  throw  on  table.  Oldest  ones.  Second 
gift — Imitative  and  suggestive  play.  "Up  and  down  pulleys,"  simple 
arrangement  with  spools  and  string  for  raising  and  lowering  weights. 

Occupation.  Little  ones.  Sand — Imitative  play.  Hiding  and  find- 
ing hands.  My  hand  says  "Peek-a-boo!"  Oldest  ones.  Clay — Sug- 
gested play,  make  baby's  big  "round  ball." 

SEPTEMBER  14.  Morning  Circle.  "When  I  was  a  little  baby."  Ask 
children  day  before  to  bring  photographs  of  their  little  babies  or 
of  themselves  when  they  were  babies.  Small  groups  show  each 
other  pictures.    Play,  "This  little  pig  went  to  market." 

Gift  Play.  Little  ones.  First  gift— Repetition  of  "Peek-a-boo" 
play.    Oldest  ones.    Second  gift — Repetition  of  pulleys. 

Occupation.  Little  ones.  Sand — Repetition,  "Peek-a-boo!"  Oldest 
ones.    Clay — Suggested,  big  and  little  balls;   rattle  box. 

SEPTEMBER  15.  Morning  Circle.  "My  own  dollie."  Ask  children 
day  before  to  bring  their  dolls.  Play  "Peek-a-boo,"  "Falling,  Fall- 
ing"— nursery  plays  with  dolls. 

Gift  Play.  Little  ones.  First  gift — Imitative  rhythmic  play.  Round 
and  round  my  ball  doth  fly.  Oldest  ones.  Second  gift — Suggested 
sequence.  Unloading  boxes.  Raising  cubes  by  pulleys  and  sliding 
down  incline  (box  cover)  to  wharf;    lodd  on  ship   (box). 

Occupation.  Little  ones.  Sand — Hide  and  find  spheres  of  second 
gift.  Oldest  ones.  Clay — Suggested,  make  baby's  rubber  ring,  rattle, 
ball. 
SEPTEMBER  .16.  Morning  Circle.  "The  Real  Thing  Again."  Another 
visit  from  mother  and  baby.  Watch  mother  play  with  baby.  Let 
children  hold  baby  for  a  little  while.    Children  play  with  dollies. 

Gift  Play.  Little  ones.  First  gift.  Repetition  rhythmic  activities. 
Oldest  ones.    Second  gift.     Repetition.    Unloading  boxes. 

Occupation.  Little  ones.  Sand.  Repetition,  peek-a-boo  with  balls 
and  hands.  Oldest  ones.  Clay — Make  rubber  doll  for  baby. 
SEPTEMBER  12-19.  .Domestic  Periods.  Little  ones.  Getting  ready  for 
school.  Clean  hands  and  faces.  Make  hair  tidy.  Big  basin  of 
water,  soap,  towels.  Help  children  to  do  it  themselves.  Oldest  ones. 
Getting  ready  for  school.  Clean  hands,  etc.,  dusting  piano,  chairs, 
etc. 

Songs.  "Thumb  and  fingers  say  good  morning."  Mother  Play 
Song  Book.  Finger  and  nursery  plays  indicated  in  morning  circle. 
"Dance  for  Daddy." 

Rhythm.  "Chimes  of  Dunkirk."  "Characteristic  Rhythms."  Hofer. 
II.    Continue  simple  rhythmic  activities  and  imitative  activity. 

Games.  Repetition  of  old  ones.  "Hot  potato"  ball  game.  Hopping 
tag.    Dramatize  "Dance  for  Daddy." 

Stories.     "Little  Bo  Peep."     "Jack  and  Jill,"     "Humpty  Dumpty.- 

Pictures.  Mother-play,  "Play  with  the  Limbs."  "Dance  for 
Daddy."     Perkins. 

SEPTEMBER  19-26.— Third  week.  Special  point  of  departure,  ''Washing 
and  Dressing  Our  Baby." 

SEPTEMBER  19.  Morning  Circle.  "Our  kindergarten  baby."  Have  as 
beautiful  a  doll  as  possible  to  belong  to  the  kindergarten.  Let 
children  see  the  doll.  Let  them  see  a  beautiful  red  rose.  Name 
doll  after  the  fiower.    Give  turns  holding  doll  and  flower. 
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Gift  Play.  Little  ones.  First  gift — Imitative  rhythm  play.  Wind- 
ing top.  Spinning  and  twirling  ball.  Oldest  ones.  Third  gift — Free 
play. 

Occupation.  Little  ones.  Sand — Imitation  hide  and  find  second 
gift  cubes.  Dig  wells  in  sand.  Oldest  ones.  Clay — "Baby's  play- 
things." 
SEPTEMBER  20.  Morning  Circle.  'The  baby's  bath."  Visit  from 
mother  and  baby.  Mother  give  baby  a  bath.  Children  watch  baby 
play  in  bath.    Play  with  him  in  mother's  lap  afterward. 

Gift  Play.  Little  ones.  First  gift — Imitative,  combined  rhythm 
play.  Up  and  down,  to  and  fro,  round  and  round.  Oldest  ones. 
Third  gift — Free  play. 

Occupation.  Little  ones.  Sand — Hide  and  find  second  gift  ball 
and  cube;  dig  wells;  pour  in  water.  Oldest  ones.  Clay — Make 
baby's  bathtub. 
SEPTEMBER  21.  Morning  Circle.  ''Rosie."  "Baby's  Clothes."  Chil- 
dren take  turns  holding  Rosie.  Show  them  the  baby's  clothes.  Let 
children  see  how  tiny  they  are.  Draw  pictures  of  them  on  black- 
board.   Children  guess  what  you  have  drawn. 

Gift  Play.  Little  ones.  First  gift.  Repetition  of  yesterday's  play. 
Oldest  ones.  Third  Gift.  Imitative  series  play.  "What  I  saw  com- 
ing to  kindergarten." 

Occupation.  Little  ones.  Sand — Hide  and  find  second  gift  cylin- 
der. Pour  water  in  well.  Oldest  ones.  Clay — Free  play  or  paper 
cutting  baby's  clothes. 
SEPTEMBER  22.  Morning  Circle.  "Undressing  Rosie."  Children  hold 
Rosie;  rock  with  her.  Watch  you  undress  her,  play  with  fingers 
and  toes:  nursery  plays.  Show  baby's  clothes  again.  Let  children 
draw  them  on  blackboard. 

Gift  Play.  Little  ones.  First  gift.  ,  Free  rhythmic  play — ^follow 
children's  lead.  Oldest  ones.  Third  gift.  Repetition  series  play 
of  yesterday.    Children  make  forms,  only  helped  if  necessary. 

Occupation.  Little  ones.  Sand — Hide  and  find  sphere,  cube  cyl- 
inder of  second  gift.  Oldest  ones.  Clay — Making  baby's  shoes,  or 
paper  cutting,  doll's  clothes. 
SEPTEMBER  23.  Morning  Circle.  "Washing  and  dressing  Rosie."  Let 
children  help  you  wash  and  dress  Rosie.  Play  with  her — peek-aboo, 
nursery  plays,  etc. 

Gift  Play8.  Little  ones.  First  gift.  Imitative  rhythm  play.  Follow 
my  leader,  do  as  I  do,  swing,  dance,  etc.  OMest  ones.  Third  gift. 
Imitative  series  play.  "Coming  to  kindergarten — sidewalk,  fence, 
steps,  door.     "Hello." 

Occupation.  Little  ones.  Sand — Free  play.  Oldest  ones.  Clay — 
Baby's  shoes. 
SEPTEMBER  19-26.  Domestic  Periods.  Little  ones.  Clean  hands  and 
faces.  Washing  the  penny  dolls;  dressing  dolls  in  long  clothes; 
have  dresses  made;  let  children  "help"  tie  them  on  and  take  off. 
Oldest  ones.  Clean  hands  and  faces.  Dress  clothespin  dolls — very 
simply;  choose  material;  circle  of  cloth  with  hole  in  for  heads  to 
go  through;  dusting. 

Songs.  "This  is  the  dolly  I  love  best."  Holiday  song — Poulsson 
Patty-Cake  (E.  Smith). 

Rhythm.  (New  movements  or  interpretation  only  indicated.)  Ger- 
man hopping  dance.  Hofer  II.  Hopping  singly  about  circle — all 
together  jumping  up  and  down  in  place.     Running  singly  in  circle. 

Games.  (New  games  only  indicated.)  "Pussy,  catch  the  ball." 
Dramatize  Mother  Ooose  rhymes — "Jack  and  Jill."  "Little  Miss 
Mulfett." 
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Stories.  "The  Water  Baby — Tom,"  adapted  from  Kingsley's  Water 
Babies.  Rhyme  of  the  Bowl  of  Milk.  Poulsson — Songs  and  Music  of 
Froebel's  Mother  Play. 

Pictures.  Mother  Play— "Play  with  the  limbs."  "Dance  for 
Daddy."     Perkins. 

SEPTEMBER  26— OCTOBER  3.  Fourth  Week— Feeding  baby  and  put- 
ting iiim  to  aleep. 

SEPTEMBER  26.  Morning  Circle.  "Go  to  sleep,  Rosie!"  Show  chil- 
.  dren  cradle  for  Rosie.  Let  them  undress  her  and  put  on  her  night- 
gown.   Take  turns  rocking  her  in  arms  and  in  cradle.    Sing  lullaby. 

Gift  play.  Little  ones.  First  gift.  Imitative  play.  Make  cradle 
with  hands  put  ball  in  them.  Sing  refrain  doll  song.  Second  gift 
sphere.  Let  children  play  freely  with  it.  Oldest  ones.  Third  gift. 
Imitative  series  play.  "Do  as  I  do!"  Child  make  something,  others 
imitate;  guess  what  it  is. 

Occupation.  Little  ones.  Sand — "Mud  pies."  Give  each  child  a 
cup  of  water  and  a  stick.  Let  them  mix  the  sand  and  water. 
Oldest  ones.     Clay — Suggestive.     Make  baby's  cradle. 

SEPTEMBER  27.  Morning  Circle.  "How  mother  puts  baby  to  bed." 
A  visit  from  mother  and  baby.  Mother  undress  baby,  get  ready 
for  bed.  Let  children  play  with  him.  Have  a  real  cradle  if  pos- 
sible. Mother  play,  rock  baby  to  sleep.  Make  play  bed  of  pillow. 
Let  children  cover  him  up. 

Gift  Play.  Little  ones.  First  gift.  Repeat  lullaby  play  of  yes- 
terday. Second  gift  sphere.  Roll  sphere  in  turn  to  each  child  and 
let  him  roll  back  to  you.  Oldest  ones.  Third  gift.  Imitative  series 
play.  "Do  as  I  do!"  Children  make  things  in  kindergarten,  othera 
Imitate. 

Occupation.  Little  ones.  Sand — Mud  pies  again!  Oldest  ones. 
Clay — Baby's  cradle  agaih! 
SEPTEMBER  28.  Morning  Circle.  "Go  to  sleep,  dollies!"  Children 
rock  Rosie  to  sleep.  Children  rock  their  little  dolls  to  sleep  in  hands 
or  arms.  Make  one  big  bed  out  of  a  box,  put  all  dollies  to  sleep 
there. 

Gift  Play.  Little  ones.  First  gift.  -Lullaby  again;  dance  babiea 
up  high,  down  low.  Second  gift  sphere.  Child  on  one  side  roll  to 
child  on  opposite  side  and  back  again  in  turn.  Oldest  ones.  Third 
gift.  Imitative  series  play.  "Just  like  mine."  You  make  form — 
child  guess.  Cover  up.  Children  make  one  like  it.  Change  to 
sphere — to  something  else,  etc. 

Occupation.  Little  ones.  Sand — Mud  pies.  Give  each  one  a  little 
dish  to  bake  pies  in.  Put  in  oven  and  bake.  Second  gift.  Cube 
for  oven.  Oldest  ones.  Clay — Suggested,  baby's  cradle;  dolly  to 
put  in  cradle. 
SEPTEMBER  29.  Morning  Circle.  "Rosie's  breakfast."  Children  play 
giving  Rosie  her  breakfast.  Pitcher  of  milk,  cup  and  spoon.  Let 
children  have  turns  playing  mother  and  feeding  Rosie.  Children 
feed  one  another.    Rhyme  of  Bowl  of  Milk.    Poulsson. 

Gift  Play.  Little  ones.  Excursion — Go  to  see  cow  in  pasture; 
milked  if  possible.  Oldest  ones.  Third  gift.  Repetition  of  yes- 
terday's play.    Make  things  in  kindergarten. 

Occupation.  Little  ones.  Sand — Baking  mud  pies  again.  Oldest 
ones.  Excursion — Go  to  see  cow  in  pasture;  milked  if  possible. 
SEPTEMBER  30.  Morning  Circle.  "Another  visit."  Mother  and  baby. 
Mother  rock  baby  to  sleep;  dress  it;  children  play  with  it.  It  would 
be  a  very  beautiful  thing  if  the  mother  will  feed  the  baby  for  the 
children. 


KINDERGARTEN    PROGRAM.  6/ 

Gift  Play.  Little  ones.  First  gift.  Rei>etition  of  rhythmic  plays. 
Second  sphere.  Rolling  all  together  from  one  side  to  opposite. 
"One,  two,  three — roll!"  Oldest  ones.  Third  gift.  Imitative  series 
play.  Something  in  kindergarten.  Kindergarten  make  form;  chil- 
dren guess;  cover  up.  Child  imitate  from  memory.  Change  this 
form  to  something  else,  etc. 

Occupation.  Little  ones.  Sand — Free  play.  Oldest  ones.  Clay — 
Suggested,  make  any  of  baby's  things  already  made. 

SEPTEMBER  26^0CTOBER  3.  Domestic  Periods.  Little  ones.  Mak- 
ing dolly's  bed.  Small  spool  box  fastened  together;  fold  soft  wad- 
ding to  fit  for  mattress.  Choose  oblong  of  cloth  for  cover.  Play  put 
dolly  to  bed  every  day;  dress  and  undress,  etc.  Play  party  with 
doll  dishes.  Oldest  ones.  Dusting  kindergarten.  Play  mamma; 
get  little  ones  ready  for  school.  Make  beds  for  dolls  out  of  long 
spool  boxes.    Cut  covers  for  bed,  etc.    Play  party  with  dolls. 

Songs.  "Bye  Baby.  Night  Has  Come,"  Patty  Hill.  "Go  to  Sleep 
Thumbkin,"  Mother  Play  Songs. 

Rliytlim.  Schumann's  Cradle  Song — interpretation  by  children- 
Running  lightly  all  together.  Skipping  alone  in  circle;  with  part- 
ners.   London  Town,  St.  Nicholas  Song  Book.    Rocking  in  chair. 

Games.  Repetition  of  finger  plays  every  day.  Dramatize  "Dia- 
mond and  Baby."  Nursery  plays — Little  Bo  Peep,  Jack  Horner. 
"My  ball  I  love  to  bounce  you,"    Walker  &  Jenks. 

Stories.  "Diamond  and  Baby,"  adapted  from  "Back  of  North 
Wind,"  by  George  MacDonald.  "All  Gone,"  Mother  Play  Song 
Book.    "Bed  in  Summer,"  Stevenson  Child  Garden  of  Verses. 

Pictures.  "All  Gone,"  Mother  Play  picture.  "Numbering  the 
Fingers,"  Mother  Play  picture. LILLIAN  LATHROP. 

We  would  certainly  recommend  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  to  all  vis- 
itors to  the  Fair.  To  those  who  have  visited  the  real  city  it  mav  seem 
bare  and  crude,  but  to  the  untraveled  ones  a  walk  through  these  nar- 
row, uneven,  hilly  streets,  with  important  sites  indicated,  and  booths 
and  people,  clad  in  OpientaJ  garb v  donkeys  and  cancels  lending  a  foreign 
atmosphere,  it  serves  to  make  real  and  vivid  all  future  reading  of 
incidents  connected  with  the  sacred  city.  Separate  fees  are  a^ked  for 
entrance  to  several  of  the  buildings.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
cher  will  interest  some,  while  no  one  should  fail  to  visit  King  Sol- 
omon's Temple  exhibit.  It  contains  a  fine  model  of  the  city  and  its 
environment,  an  intelligent  guide  giving  full  description.  There  is 
also  a  beautiful,  large  model  of  the  temple,  made  by  a  St.  Tjouis 
kindergartner,  Annie  Lucille  Ketchum,  in  forty-five  days.  Thirdly, 
there  is  a  small  cyclorama.  depicting  Mt.  Sinai  and  the  encampment  of 
Israel,  before  which  is  a  model  of  the  Tabernacle  of  Moses,  with  its 
beautiful  red  and  blue  and  white  curtains.  Students  of  all  religions 
and  their  development  and  progress  will  find  this  exhibit  will  repay 
them.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  to  Christians,  Jews  and 
Mohammedans,  Jerusalem  is  a  Holy  City. 
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NOTES 

Women's  Ways  of  Earning  Money,  by  Cynthia  Westover  Alden. 
Few  business  women  can  speak  from  so  wide  a  range  of  experience  as 
Mrs.  Alden  and  this  fact  gives  a  peculiar  value  to  this  little  book  of 
multitudinous  suggestions.  It  reads  as  if  the  writer  had  personally  tried 
every  out-of-the-way  and  every  commonplace  industry  which  she  men- 
tions and  she  is  practically  familiar  with  many  of  thehi.  Not  one 
named  but  has  been  turned  into  success  by  some  plucky  and  persistent 
women.  The  book  teems  with  practical  working  ideas.  It  is  not  for  the 
trained  worker,  but  for  those  who  unexpectedly  find  they  must  do 
something  at  once  to  be  self-supporting.  The  necessary  requirements, 
possible  difficulties  in  establishing  oneself,  the  advantages,  the  average 
pay  of  a  given  occupation  are  given.  Anecdote  and  incident  make  it 
readable  for  the  person  of  leisure,  while  the  student  of  social  and 
economic  conditions  will  find  valuable  data  between  its  cove/s.  It  is 
one  of  the  Woman's  Home  Library  series  edited  by  Mrs.  Sangster. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.    $1.00  net. 

Miss  Marion  E.  Crocker  has  colored  ten  of  the  Mother  Play  pictures 
and  they  are  now  on  the  market,  published  by  Adeline  T.  Joyce,  of 
Brookline,  Mass.  Judging  from  the  reduced  facsimile  of  the  Toyman 
they  will  fill  a  niche  that  has  long  been  empty.  There  is  more  character 
in  the  coloring  than  in  any  previous  reproductions  of  the  pictures.  The 
colors  are  simple,  strong,  soft  and  harmonious.  Good  judgment,  taste 
and  discriminatou  have  united  to  give  a  picture  that  retains  all  the 
essentials  of  the  original  while  reducing  the  disturbing  confusion  to  a 
minimum  thru  the  elimination  or  subordination  of  unimportant  details. 

The  Kindergarten  Training  School  of  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  of  Boston, 
has  moved  to  larger  and  newer  quarters,  134  Newbury  street. 

A  new  training  school  has  been  opened  in  Philadelphia  with  Miss 
Caroline  M.  C.  Hart  as  director. 

All  kindergartners  will  be  interested  in  the  great  Peace  Congress 
which  holds  its  opening  meeting  October  3d,  in  Boston.  Charles  Wagner, 
author  of  'The  Simple  Life,"  will  attend,  besides  many  other  foreign 
teachers  from  the  leading  countries  of  Europe  and  South  America. 

Miss   Seigmiller,  art  supervisor,  of    Indianapolis,   has    devised   new 
material  for  kindergarten  and  primary,  relating  art  with  industrial  work. 

A  Few  of  the  Many  Alluring  Articles  in  the  Magazines. 

"Century"  for  August,  "What  Animals  Know,"  Burroughs.  "The  Old 
and  New  Sport  of  Archery,"  by  Casselman. 

"McClure's"  for  August  and  September,  "In  the  Closed  Room,"  by 
Mrs.  Burnett,  with  exquisite  child  pictures  by  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 

"Review  of  Reviews,"  "Why  Norway  and  Sweden  are  at  Odds." 
•'The  Successor  of  Diaz  in  Mexico." 

"Harper's  Bazar"  for  September,  "Values  of  College  Training  for 
Women,"  Mary  E.  Wooley. 
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A  WORD  UNTO  THE  WISE  IS  SUFFICIENT 


It  is  imperative  for  the  teacher  to  be  converunt  with  what  is 
going  on  in  ttie  world,  however  good  his  previous  training  may  have 
l>cen.  A  fertile  means  of  accomplishinz  this  is  by  reading  educa- 
tional literature,  both  current  and  standard.  It  is  easy  for  the 
teacher  to  fall  into  a  rut,  to  become  fossilind.  *  *  *  Aside  from 
the  inspiration  and  help  gained  from  reading  educational  literature, 
the  teaclier  by  supporting  educational  papers  encourages  the  worthy 
efforts  th^  nre  making  to  uplift  the  cause  of  education.  The  better 
support  those  papers  receive,  the  better  they  can  be  made.  Every 
subficribcr  thus  assists  in  adding  to  the  uaefulness  of  these  organs, 
while  he  receives  greater  benefits  himself.  The  teacher  that  ignores 
the  educational  journal  loses  si^t  of  the  progress  in  educational 
affairs,  falls  out  of  line  in  ail  forward  movements,  becomes  narrow 
in  his  own  ideas  and  methods,  and  is  likely  to  be  self-contained  and 
egotistical.  He  therefore  owes  it  to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  pro- 
fession.to  support  educational  literature. — Lbti  Seelet,  in  "A  New 
School  Mas.wement." 
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Ploa  Art*  Bulldlnc,  CHICAGO. 


THE  TWENTIETH   CENTURY  SERIES. 

Bertha  Johnaton,  Bditor.    Minerva  Jourdan,  Business  Manager. 

Tlia  Kindergarten  Magazine  began  the  sixteenth  year  with  the  May  issue. 

lumad  monthly  from  September  to  June  inclusive,  and  entered  at  the  Chicago 
Foctofflce  aa  second-class  matter. 

The  Subecrlptlon  Price  is  $2.00  a  year.    Single  numbers,  20  cents.    To  England, 
10  BhilUngs  per  year. 

Notice  is  sent  of  expiration. 

DIecontlnuances.     Subscriptions  are  continued  until  notice  of  discontinuance 
la  received. 

Change  of  Address.     Subscribers  when  sending  notice  of  change  of  address 
miiat  give  both  old  and  new  address. 

How  to  Remit.     Send  no  local  check,  but  either  draft  on  New  York,  postal 
order  or  express  order*  made  payable  to  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  Company. 

Letters  should  be  addressed 

KINDERGARTEN   MAGAZINE   CO.,   Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago. 
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IMPORTANT^ — ^The  New  Volume  of  Rhythms,  Marches  and  Games  by  Marl 
^Qtf  Hofer  is  ready  for  delivery.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  pages  of  pure  music 
^^  an  outline  for  use  of  same.  Price,  by  mail,  $1.35.  The  introduction  gives 
Mctical  points  from  Miss  Hofer's  methods  in  Music  Education.  Vol.  I,  Charac- 
^^rtstlc  Scenes  and  Sketches,  $1.00;    postage,  11  cents.    Simple  and  easy. 

THIRD  EDITION  of  Children's  Singing  Games.  50  cents  for  34  folk  games, 
^ustrated  and  with  the  full  description  for  playing  same.  Collected  by  Marl  Ruef 
^er  in  her  extenslTo  music  experience  in  social  settlements  and  vacation  schools. 

^NEW^ — Life  of  Baroness  Von  Bulow,  in  two  fine  volumes,  ready  for  delivery. 
*^ery  page  rich  in  Kindergarten  History  and  culturing  to  every  reader.  Several 
^^'•VUrs  giTO  matter  of  greatest  professional  import  to  kindergartners.  Net,  $3.60; 
'ostiga,  S4  cents. 

Urge  your  public  libraries  to  secure  these  volumes  for  your  reference  use. 

KINDERGARTEN   MAGAZINE  CO., 

Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago. 


DIRECTORY  OF  KINDERGARTEN   TRAINING   SCHOOLS 


134  Newbury  St^  Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  Wheelock*s  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School  opens  October  4,  1904.  Regu- 
lar course,  two  years.  Special  course  of 
one  year  for  graduate  btudents.  Students' 
home  at  Marenholz  House.  For  circular 
address 

LUCY  WHEELOCK 

134  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

OF  THB 

Buffalo  Free  Kindergarten  Association 

Two  years'  course. 
For  particulars  address. 

MISS   BLLA   C.   BLDBR 
86  Delaware  Avenue.       -       •       BUFFALO.  N.  Y, 


Milwaukee  State  Normal  School 
Kindergarten  Training  Department 

Two  years'  course  for  graduates  of  four 
years  hiffh  schools.  Faculty  of  twenty- 
tlTe.  Special  advantaKes.  Tuition  free 
to  residents  of  Wisconsin ;  $40  per  year 
to  others.  School  opens  the  first  Tues- 
day in  September.  Bend  for  catalogue 
to  NINA  C.  VANPE WALKER.  Director. 

THE  PROEBEb 

Kindergarten    Training  School 

Second  and  State  Streets, 
Harrisburff,  Pa. 

Two  Yeare*  Gouree 

For  information  address, 

EVELYN  BARRINGTON, 
P.O.Box  304 Harrisbnrg,  Pa. 

Sincinnati  Einderisarten  Training  Scbool. 

Under  Auspices  of  the 

Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Association 
Regular  Two  Years  Course 

Graduate  Course,  Course  in  Primary  Teaching. 

Miss  Mina  B.  Colburn,  Principal. 

Miss  Annie  Lawh,  President  of  Association. 

LINTON  STREET,  -  CINCINNATI,  OmO 

pFstalozzi-froebel 

Kindergarten  Training  School  at 

CHICAGO  COMMONS 

180  Grand  Ave. 

Two  years'  course  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

A  course  in  Home-Work.  Includes  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  Social  Settlement  Work. 
Finely  Equipped  Building,  Strong  Faculty,  and 
Moderate  l*rices.  Send  for  circulars  and  informa- 
Uonto  (Mrs.)  BERTHA  HOFER-HEGNER, 
IS.')!")  Turliuirton  Ave  ,  Harvey,  III. 

KINDERGARTEN    COLLEGE 

FORMERLY 

THE  PHEBE  A.  HEARST  KINDERGARTEN  COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Freshman,  Junior  and  Senior  Courses,  Mothers' 
Ciasies.  Lectures  by  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  Miss 
Lauia  F'isher,  Dr.  Sofia  Nurdhotl-Jung. 

College  reopens  Oct.  12. 1904. 

Address.  HARRIET  NIEL,  Director. 
1213-1215  K  ST.,  N.  W. 


THb   INDIANA   KINDERGARTEN  AND   PRIHARY 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  at  Indiaiupolis  Regular  course 
two  years.  Preparatory  Courpe,  one  year.  Post 
(Graduate  Course  for  Normal  Teachers,  one  year. 
Primary   training   a    part   of   the    retnilar   work. 

Classes  formed  in  September  and  February. 
Ninety      Free      dcholerships      Granted. 
Each  vear,  .special  Primary  ('las.s  in  May  and  June. 
Send  for  Catalofirue.    Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Ilaker.  Sipt.^ 

The  William  N.  Jackson  Memorial  Institute, 

2M  and  Alabama  Streets. 


9h^  Itmtlunh  9iinh^t9mtt^m 
gratotttfl  JicftooU  ggstan 

OPKNS  AT  19  CHKSTNUT  ST. 
IN  OCTOBBII. 

kegnlar  Course.  #«P  Special  Coubm. 

For  Prospectus  address 


The  Philadelphia  Training  School 

FOR  KINDCRQARTNCRS 

lUNIOR.   SENIOR    AND   SPECIAL   CLASSES. 

Opened  Oct.  i«t.,  i903-4. 

Address, 

MRS.  n.  L.  VAN  KIRK,  Prlndpel, 

ISSS  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Tm» 

The  Kraus  Seminary 

for  Kindergartners 
Ref  ular  4  Extension  Courses 

Mrs.  Maria  Kraus  Boelte 
Hotel  San  Remo,  Central  Park  Weat,  75Ui  Street 

New  York  City 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Columbia  Kindergarten 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

101 1  NKW  HAMPSHIIIt:  AVK 

8ARA  KATHAMM  UPPItlCOTT  )  p-M^,,„,u 
BU8AM  OHADIOH  BAKEK  J"^^"'"^' 

Dally  observation  and  practice  in  the  Kindeigap 
leo.    Students  can  obtain  board  at  the  school. 

BOSTON. 


Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

MRS.  ANNIE  M08ELEY  PERRY,  Principal. 
Thb  Copley.  i8  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Qrand  Rapids  Kindergarten  Training  Sciiool 

Actinti  Principal.  CLARA  WHEELER 

School  Year  Continuous— Winter  and  Summer  Terms 
September  W  1904  to  June  10, 1905 
Julyr)to  August  120. 1905 
Certiticate,  Diploma  and  Normal  Courses. 

For  particulars  address  Clara  Wheeler, 

Auditorium,  23  Fountain  St.  .Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


Kindergarten  Normal  Department 

ETHICAL  CULTURE  SCHOOL 

New  term  opens  September  28, 1904. 
For  information  acldress 

Frank  A.  Manny,  Superintendent. 
Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven,  Principal. 

Central  Park  West  and  63d  Street.  NEW  TOU  CITT. 

CMand  Kinderprten  Trainlne  ScIiool 

IN  AFFILIATION  WITH  THB 

Chicago  Kindergarten  College 

Comer  el  Cedar  and  Walkins  Atss.,  CLEVELAND.  0. 


FOUNOKO    IN    ia*4. 


Course  of  study,  under  direction  of  Elizabeth  Har- 
risen,  covers  two  years  in  Cleveland,  leading  to  senior 
and  normal  courses  in  the  Chicago  Kindergarten 
College.  Miss  Netta  Faris,  Principal. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Warner,  Manager. 
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Pratt  Institote  Department  of 
Kindergartens,    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Nomtml  Connie  Two  Tears, 

Graduate  Courses  in  Motherplay,  Education  of  Man, 
Pedagogics,  Gifts,  Stories,  Handwork.  Games,  Gym- 
nasium Work  (out  door  games,  swimming.  etc.)« 
Psychology  and  History  of  Education  and  Nature 
Study. 

KINDERGARTEN    TRAINING 

Best  Instruction— Daily  Practice— Lectures 
from  Professors  of  Oberlin  Colleffe— Excep* 
tional  Literary  and  Musical  Advantages — 
Charges  Moderate— Graduates  readily  find 
positions.  11th  year  begins  September  28th. 
1904.    For  Catalogue  address  Secretary 

OBERUN  KINDERGARTEN  ASSOCIATION, 
Drawer  Q.  Oberlla,  Ohio. 

MISS  ANNIE  COOLIDOE  RUST, 

Froebel  School 

OF 

Kindergarten  Normal    Classes, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

New  Century  Building. 


Thirteenth  Year  Opens  in  October 


For  circular,  address  Miss  Rust. 

Chicago  Froebel  Association 

Tralilif  School  For  KladerKtrtaeri 

MRS.  ALICE  H.  PUTNAM,  Principal 
MISS  A.  L,  HOWE  ;  ^  .    «  •     ■     , 

MISS  M.  L.  SHELDON  y  Associate  Principals 

Regular  course,  two  years— opens  September,  1904 
Summer  classes,  July  5  to  Aur.  2.  in  Kindergarten. 
Sloyd  and  Construction  work.    For  circulars  address 

Care  UNIVERSITY  COLLBOB 

Fine  Art  Building.  ::  Chicago.  III. 


Y 


Are  now  headqoarters  in  the  Northwest  for 


RAFFIA.  RAHAN  &  CARDBOARD 
CONSTRUCTION  PAPER 

ud  also  a  great  variety  of  other  materials  for 
handwork.    Alao  Western  Agents  for  the 

BROWN  FAMOUS  PICTURES 


Dealers  in 


KINDERGARTEN   MATERIAL 
AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  AIDS 

-     ■■  ■  ■         ■     M  • 

258-260  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

^  prim  «mI  goods  addNM  them  u  above 


Chicago  Kindergarten 

Institute  [TtethTea^] 

GERTRUDE  HOUSE 40  Scott  St. 

MRS.  BIARY  BOOMER  PAQB,  Theory, 
GameB,  Gifts,  Program,  and  general  ad- 
minlatration  of  the  kindergarten. 

CAROLINE  C.  CRONISB,  Prlneiplet  of  Art 
and  Architecture,  Clay  Modeling,  Black- 
hoard  Drawing,  Design,  Children's  Art 
Work. 


ABIALIB  HOFBR,   Froebel  Literature 
Philosophy,    Mother-Play    Study,    Bduca- 
Uon  of  Man,  History  of  Bducatlon. 

OTHER  SPECIALISTa 


Post-graduate  students,  and  thoso  Who 
desire  supplementary  study,  are  admlttod 
to  the  above  and  to  special  couriea 

Circulars  on  application. 


Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

ATraining  School  lor  Kindergartners 

will  open  in  Philadelphia  at  1325  Walnut  St..  October 
4, 1904,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  CaroMne  M.  C. 
Hart  (late  Director  Training  School  of  Baltimore 
Kindergarten  Association),  assisted  by  a  coiimetent 
statf  of  teachers.  Tlie  work  will  include  j  unior,  Senior, 
Graduate  and  Normal  Trainers'  Courses.  Mothers* 
Classes.  Evening  Classes  for  Children's  Nurses  and 
Nursery  Governesses,  and  a  Model  Kindergarten. 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Director,  Miss  Caroline 
M.  C.  Hart.  841  »n.  rtSd  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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January,  February,  March,  April, 
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Pictures  In  Color  i 


Tor  Kfvderajiiin  and 
PriiMry  QraOn. 


FItzroy  Prfnia. 


IsKlnKdoni l.SS 


The 


Dlnce  lot  Your  Diddy.  Blow  Wind  Blow.  M» 
Mary.  Mitty  Mgrning.  KInc  In  Counting  Home. 
Queen  Id  farlor.  Queen  al  Ftealls,  eU. 


Chicago  Art  Education  Company 

1217-1218   MBSonic  Temple.  CHICAGO 
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':    Songs  for  the  Home  and  Sunday  School 


Chanis 

compiled  by  Mari  R.  Hofer 
The  above  are  Eongbooks  of   the   highes 


i  and  Supplementary  Songs 


CHRISTMAS    ENTERTAINMENTS 


will  >oon  be  needed   e>.nd  i 


>  c&ll   OLllention   to  the  following  t 


The  Cbrlst  Child  In  Art  Atory  and  Song,  or  the  Childreo't  Messiah, 

arraDged  nnd  conmiled  by  Mari  R.  Hofer  .  .      2U 

Christmas    Songs   of    Many    Nations,    arranged  and  compiled  by 

Katherine  Wallace  Davis 2G 

These  eoiertainmeDis  have  been  more  than  utualty  Ruccessful.    We  issue  d4 

scriptive  circulars  of  boib  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  to  any 

one  interested  enough  to  send  for  them. 

The  Story  of  Ages,  a  Christmas  Service  by  }.  B.  Herbert  S 

Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Publishers, 


220  Wabash  Avenue, 


CHICAGO.   IL,U 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY  SERIES. 


THE    KELATIONS   OF   THE    KINDEEGAETEN   AND   THE 
ELEMENTAEY  SCHOOL,  AS   ILLUSTEATED   IN 

THEIE  EXHIBITS.* 

PATTY  SMITH  HILL^  SUPERINTENDENT  LOUISVILLE  FREE  KINDER- 
GARTEN   ASSOCIATION. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  will  necessarily  limit  the  discussion 
very  largely  to  a  comparison  of  handwork,  industrial  and  aesthetic, 
as  used  in  the  kindergarten  and  the  grades,  for  two  reasons : 

First,  because  this  is  almost  exclusively  the  one  phase  of  both 
kindergarten  and  grade  work  which  can  be  exhibited.  Second,  it  is 
the  one  phase  of  educational  work  used  in  common — that  is,  the  so- 
called  gifts  of  the  kindergarten  are  rarely  used  in  any  of  the  grades, 
and  the  written  work  of  the  grades  is,  of  course,  absent  in  the  kinder- 
garten. 

Unfortunately  an  exhibit  is  largely  limited  to  the  result  of  work 
done  by  children  at  some  former  time.  Methods  and  processes  of 
work,  which  to  the  teacher  are  even  more  important  than  results,  can 
be  seen  best  only  where  teachers  and  children  are  actually  working 
together.  One's  best  opportunity  to  secure  some  insight  into  proc- 
esses and  methods  used  in  securing  the  results  exhibited  is  seen  in  the 
photographs  of  children  and  teacher  at  work.  Again  we  catch 
glimpses  into  methods  and  processes  in  the  written  work  which  ac- 
companies much  of  the  handwork  in  the  grades. 

One  can  but  be  impressed  with  the  similarity  in  the  results  ex- 
hibited from  kindergartens  and  lower  grades.  We  are  tempted  to 
criticize  this  until  we  read  the  grade  child's  account  of  what  he  has 
done,  and  find  that  tho  the  manual  products  are  similar,  the  intel- 
lectual content  in  each  case  is  entirely  different.  For  example,  we 
find  similar  cardboard  and  wooden  boxes  and  travs  in  exhibits,  all 
the  way  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  first  grade,  their  educational 
value  in  each  grade  depending  upon  the  degrees  of  work  done  hy  and 


♦Address  delivered  at  the  joint  session  of  the  Kindergarten  and  Elemen- 
tary Departments  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  June.  1004,  at  St.  Louis. 
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for  the  child,  the  amount  of  originality,  preparation  of  raw  material, 
conscious  measurement,  etc.,  demanded.  For  example,  here  is  a  writ- 
ten record  accompanying  a  simple  cardboard  tray  with  careful  draw- 
ings of  the  same,  made  by  a  ten-year-old  fourth-grade  child.  She 
writes : 

^^I  have  made  this  cardboard  tray  in  school.  The  material  was 
seven  inches  square  when  I  cut  it,  which  made  forty-nine  square 
inches.  I  had  to  use  very  careful  measurements  to  get  it  exact,  be- 
cause it  is  very  expensive  material  and  we  have  to  try  not  to  waste  it. 
When  we  fold  it  the  bottom  is  three  inches  square  and  one  inch  deep 
and  it  contains  nine  cubic  inches.  We  had  to  score  some  lines  to 
turn  it  over  to  make  it  the  shape  of  a  box.  Its  color  is  green  and 
it  looks  very  pretty.  I  am  going  to  use  it  to  put  my  hair  ribbons  in. 
They  will  just  about  fit  in  the  box,  if  I  fold  them  carefully,  and 
it  is  going  to  come  very  handy  to  me.^' 

If  the  kindergarten  child  had  madQ  this  same  object,  the  con- 
scious measurement  would  have  been  thot  out  bv  the  teacher. 
She  would  have  prepared  the  material  and  thot  out  the  completed 
object,  the  kindergarten  child  probably  originating  the  method  of 
securing  this  result  with  the  carefully-prepared  materials  placed  be- 
fore him.  The  prepared  material  often  hints  and  suggests  processes 
of  construction  to  the  kindergarten  child.  At  first  glance  this  seems 
quite  limiting  to  the  creativity  and  originality  of  the  kindergarten 
child,  but  a  deeper  study  convinces  one  that  even  the  discovery  of 
processes  of  making  objects  wliich  have  been  planned  by  the  teacher 
demands  quite  good  ingenuity  and  originality  from  a  little  child. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience  in  discussion,  let  us  analyze  the  processes 
in  the  production  of  an  object,  whether  in  the  kindergarten  or  the 
grades,  into  these  ^\q  steps. 

Firsi — "The  what";  that  is,  the  idea,  image  or  interest  to  be 
expressed,  or  the  object  to  be  constructed. 

Second — A  general  survey  of  '*the  liow*\:  that  ij=,  a  series  of 
vague,  lleeting  j^lans  passed  thru  the  mind  as  to  liow  the  idea  as  a 
whole  could  be  expressed  or  the  object  ))e  constructed,  with  different 
possible  materials. 

Third — What  kinds  of  material  will  be  needed  to  carrv  out  this 

« 

general  plan. 

Fourih — "The  how,"  in  detail,  as  to  each  part,  or  step,  or  process 
necessary  to  execute  the  general  plan  with  the  materials  selected. 
In  other  words,  what  is  to  be  done  with  or  to  this  material  to  make 
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it  cany  out  the  general  plan;  how  must  this  material  be  modified, 
folded,  cut,  pasted,  glued,  sewed,  nailed,  sawed,  etc.,  etc.,  in  order  to 
make  it  conform  to  the  general  conception  thru  each  particular  step. 

Fifth — The  product,  result,  or  completed  expression,  or  con- 
struction. 

From  the  theoretical  view-point  the  ideal  would  be  to  have  all 
five  of  these  emanate  creatively  from  the  child,  but  practical  experi- 
ence tends  to  prove  that  this  depends  upon  the  age  and  stage  of 
development  reached  by  the  child. 

In  the  rebound  from  the  slavery  and  mechanical  methods  used 
in  the  old  education,  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  overestimate  the 
value  and  degree  of  creativity  and  originality  in  early  education,  and 
to  undervalue  spontaneous  imitations.  This  is  a  diflScult  position  to 
exprcj^s,  because  many  times  we  fail  to  grasp  the  originality  that  ac- 
companies spontaneous  imitation. 

Tlie  study  of  evolution,  the  period  of  prolonged  infancy  and 
social  heredity,  seem  to  point  toward  the  tremendous  part  played  by 
imitation  in  evolution,  especially  in  early  life.  True,  originality  and 
invention  are  important  elements  even  in  early  life  and  education; 
but  they  seem  to  gi*ow  more  and  more  valuable  after  the  child  has 
absorbed  varied  patterns  set  by  adults,  which  are  most  important  to 
his  kind.  Nature  can  not  wait  for  the  child  to  originate  or  discover 
them,  so  she  sets  patterns  in  the  concrete  activities  of  adults^  which 
are  so  inviting  that  the  child  is  driven  by  spontaneous  imitation  to 
repeat  them.  And  so  the  child  is  busy  in  making  the  past  his,  both 
by  imitation  and  rediscovery,  tho  imitation  seems  to  predominate  in 
early  life.  Truly  imitation  and  invention  are  the  two  legs  upon 
which  both  the  child  and  the  race  have  walked  in  absorbing  the  best 
that  the  race  has  accomplished  in  the  past,  as  well  as  in  discovering 
greater  and  better  things  for  the  future.  Early  life  is  enriched  by  the 
absorption  of  these  varied  patterns  thru  imitation,  and  later  this  fur- 
nishes, a  fine  basis  for  that  selection  and  re-combination  of  elements 
which  is  necessary  for  invention  and  creation. 

If  this  be  true,  we  should  trv  to  strike  a  sane  balance  between 
imitation  and  invention  in  the  industrial  work  in  early  education. 

Let  us  examine  each  of  these  five  processes  in  production,  and 
endeavor  to  discover  what  degrees  of  imitation  and  originality  can, 
or  ouirht,  to  enter  in  at  the  kinderfrarten  age.  When  we  study  the 
first,  that  is,  "the  what,"  the  idea,  or  image-  to  be  expressed,  the 
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object  to  be  made  or  constructed,  these  are  the  problems  which  con- 
front us.  (a)  Is  the  idea  or  image  a  fundamental  interest  of  the 
'child  at  the  kindergarten  age?  Is  "the  what*'  of  sufficient  worth, 
from  the  child's  point  of  view,  to  call  out  his  self -activity  ?  Is  the 
function  of  the  object  of  sufficient  importance  in  child-life  to  call 
forth  his  best  efforts  in  overcoming  any  difficulties  which  may  arise 
in  its  construction? 

Expression  and  production  in  the  kindergarten  should  center 
in  those  interests  which  are  characteristic  of  this  stage  of  growth. 
The  life  of  the  child — ^his  experiences  and  environments,  his  interests 
and  ideals — should  be  sifted,  and  those  which  promote  his  growth 
and  call  out  his  best  powers  along  lines  of  greatest  worth  to  both 
child  and  society  should  be  selected. 

This  the  teacher,  in  close  sympathy  with  the  child  and  thoroly 
trained  in  genetic  psychology  and  child  study,  should  know  better 
than  the  child  himself.  The  teacher  who  trains  herself  to  watch 
the  school  activities  from  the  view-point  of  the  child  knows  better 
than  he  does  what  his  real  interests  and  desires  are.  For  example,  a 
sleepy,  tired  child  rarely  knows  that  he  wants  to  go  to  bed,  but  any 
mother  who  has  studied  children  knows  that  the  irritability  and  pro- 
test are  often  a  manifestation  of  the  child's  real  need  for  rest,  and 
that  the  child  is  mistaken  as  to  his  own  desires  and  interests.  Or 
again,  if  you  offer  a  detailed  toy,  with  little  left  to  the  imagination, 
and  poor  opportunities  for  self -activity,  nine  children  out  of  ten  will 
choose  it  in  preference  to  a  meager  toy,  rich  in  hidden  possibilities. 
But  any  close  student  of  children  will  choose  differently  for  the  child, 
and  know  she  is  appealing  to  deeper  desires  and  interests  than  those 
of  which  the  child  himself  is  conscious. 

But  for  fear  the  teacher  who  plans  what  is  to  be  made  wander 
too  far  from  what  the  child  considers  of  worth,  and  dwarf  the  child's 
power  of  initiative,  she  should  have  some  so-called  "free  occupa- 
tions" in  which  the  child  is  left  absolutely  free  to  act  upon  his  own 
idea  of  what,  make  his  own  plan  as  to  how,  and  originate  his  own 
processes  and  product.  This  can  be  done  to  advantage  in  several 
ways.  Sometimes  we  can  lead  the  children  to  suggest  one  day  whoX 
they  would  like  to  make  the  next.  Then  get  them  to  suggest  how  it 
might  be  made  and  what  materials  might  be  used,  etc.  This  stimu- 
lates the  child's  originality  and  creativity  along  the  line  of  what, 
how,  selection  of  material  and*  product. 
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This  method  has  also  been  tried  with  some  success  as  to  origin- 
ality in  selection  of  subject,  plan,  material,  steps  and  product.  All 
sorts  of  odds  and  ends  in  occupation  materials  are  placed  on  the 
table  where  the  children  can  get  them ;  for  example,  scraps  of  paper 
of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  milk  bottle  tops,  brads,  nails,  scraps  of 
wood,  cloth,  leatherette,  etc.,  etc.  The  children  are  told  that  they 
may  make  any  thing  they  desire  out  of  these  materials.  The  idea 
to  be  expressed  or  object  made  is  often  suggested  by  the  materials; 
for  example,  milk  bottle  tops  suggest  wheels  for  wagons;  triangular 
forms  in  paper  suggest  houses  with  pointed  roofs,  etc.,  etc. 

(b)  Another  point  of  equal  importance  regarding  the  idea  or 
image  to  be  expressed,  is  that  the  child  have  a  clear,  definite  image 
of  the  subject  to  be  expressed.  Unless  he  has  a  clear  image 
of  what  he  is  to  make,  of  the  product  he  is  working  toward,  he  can 
not  be  intelligent  in  either  imitating  or  originating  the  steps  leading 
toward  it. 

With  regard  to  processes  1  and  2  (that  is,  the  creation  of  the 
general  plan  for  expression  or  construction,  and  the  selection  of 
suitable  material  for  this),  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  older  chil- 
dren in  kindergarten  can  do  some  of  this  creatively;  but  I  believe 
that  this  is  more  important  in  the  lower  grades  than  with  the  child 
under  six  years  of  age.  A  plan  for  construction  originated  by  the 
teacher,  provided  it  is  based  upon  a  conscientious  study  of  the  inter- 
ests, activities  and  manual  skill  of  the  child,  should  be  more  fre- 
quently used  than  plans  originated  by  the  children  themselves. 

When  we  come  to  process  4  ("the  how''  in  detail),  we  have 
ample  possibilities  for  the  inventive  and  original  powers  of  the  kin- 
dergarten child.  After  the  kindergartner  has  planned  a  childlike 
occupation  and  the  materials  for  construction,  the  average  kindergar- 
ten cjiild  can  be  largely  thrown  upon  his  own  inventive  and  creative 
power  in  originating  his  own  method  of  construction.  Most  of  us 
learn  how  to  to  make  objects,  either  from  watching  someone  else 
while  going  through  the  processes,  or  by  clues  gained  from  the  study 
of  the  object  completed  by  another.  Either  of  these  methods  seems 
more  intelligent  and  more  natural  than  the  method  of  dictation 
which  has  crept  into  the  kindergarten,  and  been  used  to  the  detri- 
ment both  of  the  child's  spontaneous  instinct  for  learning  how  by 
imitation  and  his  ability  to  create  "the  how^'  for  himself,  if  he  can 
get  hints  and  clues  from  a  product  of  like  nature. 
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The  educational  value  of  a  production  lies  largely  in  the  proc- 
esses. Some  of  the  most  important  educational  problems  regarding 
the  processes  of  production  at  the  kindergarten  age  are  these: 
(a)  Either  the  processes  should  be  interesting,  easy  and  pleasant 
in  themselves;  or,  (b)  If  somewhat  difficult  or  monotonous  in  them- 
selves, the  product  or  result  should  be  attractive  and  the  processes 
should  be  seen  as  necessary  and  organic  steps  toward  the  completed 
object,  (c)  The  processes  should  involve  either  (or  both)  intellect- 
ual value,  or  manual  and  industrial  value.  That  is,  if  the  step  is 
simple  in  manual  dexterity,  it  may  become  of  great  value  intellect- 
ually by  leading  the  child  to  think  out  and  create  the  step  for  him- 
self. Again,  if  the  process  is  difficult  manually,  we  may  relieve  the. 
child  intellectually  by  showing  him  "the  how"  of  the  step,  (d)  In 
any  case,  if  the  occupation  is  one  planned  by  the  teacher,  the  proc- 
esses should  be  intelligent  steps  executed  by  the  child  from  a  definite 
image  in  his  own  mind,  both  of  the  step  or  process  and  its  relation 
to  the  end  toward  which  he  is  working.  One  would  think  this  last  an 
unnecessary  problem,  and  that  it  might  be  next  to  impossible  for  a 
child  to  go  thru  processes  unless  lie  sees  thorn  as  organic  means  to  an 
end  in  view.  But  this  is  unfortunately  not  so.  Manv  of  the  older 
occupations,  planned  either  by  Froebel  or  some  of  his  followers,  are 
the  result  of  processes  in  folding  or  cutting,  which  are  almost  im- 
possible for  either  adult  or  child  to  foresee  as  organic  steps  toward 
the  end.  For  this  reason  we  have  been  forced  to  use  the  method  of 
dictation,  which  is  often  a  passive  means  of  directing  children  thru 
a  blind  series  of  folds  and  cuts,  which  finally  results  in  some  form 
which  bears  a  far-fetched  resemblance  to  some  thing  the  child  or  the 
teacher  has  seen,  as  the  folded  chicken  in  Froebellian  folding  series. 
Now,  of  course,  this  was  originated  once  by  somebody,  but  not  from  a 
definite  image  of  the  product  in  mind,  with  the  folds  worked  out  as. 
intelligent  steps  toward  that  end.  In  other  words,  the  result  was 
accidental  on  the  part  of  the  originator,  and  tho  the  processes  were 
experimental,  they  were  not  taken  as  intelligent  steps  toward  a 
definite  end,  because  the  end  or  product  was  unforeseen.  As  purely 
experimental  work — that  is,  in  trying  certain  processes  to  see  what 
will  result — this  method  has  great  value;  but  it  has  sotfiething  of 
the  elements  of  the  prize-box,  which  is  not  good  as  a  steady  educa- 
tional diet  in  early  industrial  training. 

Most  of  FroebePs  occupations  are  in  the  flat,  and  many  newer 
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occupations,  called  constructive,  because  they  have  three  dimensions, 
are  creeping  into  the  kindergarten. 

I  believe  that  the  new  occupations  have  these  points  of  superior- 
ity over  those  in  the  flat 

(a)  Because  all  three  of  the  dimensions  of  objects  are  repre- 
sented, they  are  more  concrete  than  picture  representations.  As 
children  at  the  kindergarten  period  are  quite  concrete-minded,  this  is 
an  advantage. 

(b)  The  steps  or  processes  in  the  constructive  occupations  are 
so  self-evident  as  organic  means  to  the  end,  that  the  child  can  either 
imitate  or  originate  them  more  intelligently  than  in  the  earlier  flat 
occupations.  In  many  of  these  flat  occupations,  "the  how,"  or  proc^ 
esses  of  making,  are  so  hidden,  so  disguised,  as  organic  steps  leading 
toward  a  certain  end,  that  kindergartners  have  had  to  fall  back  on 
the  method  of  dictation,  which  the  child  often  blindly  follows,  and 
when  the  unforseen  result  is  accomplished,  the  child  names  it  accord- 
ing to  some  resemblance  he  discovers.  Now,  Dr.  Dewey  tells  us  that 
when  the  child  is  dependent  upon  the  dictation  of  another  it  is  be- 
cause he  has  no  image  of  his  own  from  which  he  is  working. 

(c)  These  constructive  occupations  are  not  only  interesting  in 
processes  of  making,  but  the  results  are  so  real  and  so  tangible,  that 
they  serve  a  double  purpose  as  toys  or  objects  of  utility  when  com- 
pleted. The  flat  occupations  when  completed  can  only  serve  as  pic- 
tures, at  best. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  criticisms  of  these  new  constructive  oc- 
cupations is,  that  they  are  lacking  in  aesthetic  value.  This  criticism 
is  due  to  two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  due  to  judging  of  the 
aesthetic  from  the  adult's  point  of  view  rather  than  the  child's ;  they 
are  often  beautiful  to  the  child  when  unaesthetic  to  us.  In  the  second 
place,  kindergartners  are  prone  to  limit  the  aesthetic  to  the  untold 
series  of  the  so-called  ^T)eauty  forms"  planned  in  the  early  history  of 
the  kiiidergarten.  Some  of  these  are  beautiful,  and  have  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  kindergarten;  but  many  of  these,  from  the  art 
standpoint,  are  as  unaesthetic  as  the  crudest  constructive  occupations. 
All  the  good  work  in  free  painting,  modelling  and  music  which  are 
legitimately  used  in  the  kindergarten  can  not  be  overestimated  aes- 
thetically, and  the  continual  use  of  conventional  beauty  forms  is 
often  used  at  the  cost  of  these  free  art  expressions. 

FroebePs  occupations  have  some  points  of  superiority  over  the 
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newer  ones,  which  must  be  considered.  For  example,  they  have  a 
sequence  in  the  processes  which  is  most  valuable  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  often  involve  blind  steps,  whether  given  to  the  child  by 
imitation  or  dictation.  This  sequence  in  processes  is  good  because 
each  step  is  repeated  with  a  new  one  added;  hence,  the  child  secures 
manual  skill  gradually  and  repeats  the  processes  until  they  are  abso- 
lutely at  his  command,  even  when  most  unintelligently  used.  The 
newer^  constructive  occupations  are  lacking  in  this  gradual  and  pro- 
gressive development,  though  they  are  improving  in  this  from  year 
to  year.  This  sequence  in  materials  and  processes  embodied  in  the 
old  occupations  has  been  slavishly  followed  by  kindergartners,  and 
that  which  should  have  been  only  an  attempt  to  increase  gradually 
the  child's  manual  dexterity  has  become  an  object  of  symbolic  wor- 
ship in  and  for  itself.  While  the  constructive  occupations  are  lack- 
ing in  this  orderly  sequence,  they  are  so  childlike  and  interesting, 
both  in  processes  and  product,  that  the  child  readily  adapts  himself 
to  the  uneven  difficulties  which  they  present  as  a  result  of  what  they 
lack  in  sequence. 

Nevertheless,  we  need  a  more  definitely  planned  series  of  con- 
structive occupations,  adapted  to  a  more  gradual  development  in  man- 
ual stall.  While  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  it  is  also  equally  true 
that  most  attempts  to  meet  the  child's  need  of  gradual  manual  de- 
velopment in  sequences  and  series  of  carefully-planned  manual  steps, 
almost  invariably  sacrifice  the  child's  psychological  interests.  Surely 
there  ought  to  be  some  happy  compromise,  where  neither  the  psycho- 
logical interest,  nor  the  gradual  development  of  industrial  skill  is 
sacrificed.  If  we  read  over  a  list  of  objects  constructed  in  some  of 
FroebeFs  sequences,  we  can  but  be  impressed  with  the  unchildlike 
series  of  objects  made,  in  order  to  secure  a  sequence  in  moves,  which 
to  Froebel  had  a  much  deeper  symbolic  meaning.  For  example,  here 
is  a  list  of  unchildlike  subjects  illustrated  in  a  sequence  play  with  the 
third  gift;  (11)  a  stronghold;  (12)  a  wall;  (13)  a  high  wall; 
(14)  two  columns;  (15)  a  column  with  two  memorial  stones;  (16)  a 
sign  post;  (17)  a  cross;  (18)  two  crosses;  (19)  a  cross  on  a  pedes- 
tal; (20)  a  monument;  (23)  a  triumphal  arch.  This  sequence,  in- 
volving the  construction  of  objects  interesting  and  uninteresting, 
brings  to  mind  the  story  of  a  new-rich  American  who  was  intro- 
duced to  a  table  d'hote  dinner  in  a  Paris  hotel.  After  eating  con- 
scientiously thru  the  menu  until  he  found  his  capacity  giving  out.  he 
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glanced  down  the  card  until  his  eye  fell* on  some  familiar  dishes 
which  he  knew  he  would  really  enjoy.  Summoning  his  courage,  he 
beckoned  to  that  august  personage,  the  head  waiter,  and  pointing  far 
down  on  the  menu  to  a  much-desired  dish,  said,  "Pardner,  what  would 
happen  in  this  *ere  place  if  I  was  to  skip  from  thar  to  tharr^* 

The  materials  for  industrial  work  in  the  kindergarten  and  lower 
grades  are  quite  alike,  but  as  the  grades  progress  the  materials  should 
provide  for  the  construction  of  objects  more  artistic,  more  accurate 
and  more  finished,  involving  the  use  of  tools  which  will  make  these 
more  jtsthetic  and  perfect  results  possible. 

In  kindergarten  and  lower  grades,  few  tools  should  be  needed, 
the  hand  being  the  chief  instrument  for  production.  Scissors,  paint 
brushes,  coarse  needles,  hammers  with  an  occasional  use  of  the  miter- 
box,  saw,  and  large  looms,  with  oldest  children,  are  surely  enough 
for  the  little  child  to  handle.  We  should  not  introduce  tools  until  the 
child  feels  the  limitations  of  the  hand  and  feels  the  advantage  of  the 
tool. 

Finally,  as  to  the  completed  occupation,  it  should  fulfill  these 
requirements : 

(a)  It  should  be  of  worth  from  the  child's  point  of  view  as  well 
as  from  that  of  the  kindergartner.  In  other  words,  it  should  be  of 
value  to  the  child  in  his  own  life ;  for  example,  as  a  toy.    Or 

(b)  It  should  be  of  value  socially;  that  is,  of  use  or  service  to 
the  group  to  which  the  child  himself  belongs,  or  as  a  gift  to  another 
to  whom  it  will  be  of  value.    Or 

(c)  The  product  must  be  felt  as  aesthetically  or  industrially 
good ;  that  is,  it  must  be  beautiful  or  useful  to  the  child  himself ;  or, 
if  made  for  others,  it  seems  fair  to  help  the  child  to  consider  what 
would  be  useful  or  beautiful  to  the  recipient. 

A  good  occupation  must  be  good  from  the  standpoint  of : 
1.  Clear   image  and   interest  of  child   life.     2.  Conception   or 
plan.     3.  Material.    4.  Procesfles.     5.  Product. 
To  sum  up  in  short  compariaon: 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  FIRST  GRADE.       HIGHER    PRIMARY    AND    ELEMEN- 

1.  TARY. 

The  processes  of  an  occupation  1. 

should  not  be  tedious,  and  the         The  result  can  be  deferred,  and 

product  should  be  quickly  gained,  the  steps  can  be  longer  and  more 

usually  in  one,  and  never  more  monotonous;  for  example,  textile 

than  two  or  three  periods.  work  and  basketry. 
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The  result  should  be  crude  and 
large,  involving  use  of  large,  fun- 
damental muBcIes,  with  little  em- 
phasis laid  upon  exactness  and 
accuracy. 

3. 

Tiiere  should  he  more  imitation 
than  invention ;  that  is,  most  of 
the  planning  of  "the  what"  can 
be  done  by  the  teacher,  the  child 
originating  "the  how." 


The  result  can  he  more  finished 
and  lesthetic,  witli  greater  empha- 
sis laid  upon  neatness,  accuracy 
and  finish.  S'nialler  muscles  can 
be  called  into  use. 
3. 

More  invention  and  originality 
in  planning  of  both  what  and 
how. 


ilatfirials  large  and  cuiirse  and 
easily  managed,  so  the  immature 
powers  of  the  child  can  easily 
modify  them.    Most  of  the  mate- 


Materials  finer,  and  more  les- 
thetic.  Raw  material  presented 
to  the  child,  thus  calling  for  more 
higlily  developed  constructive  im- 


rial  prepared  by  the  teacher  and     agination.      Material    less    sug- 


thus  made  more  suggestive  to  the 
child  in  the  form  presented. 
5. 
Kindergarten  children  should 
do  little  measuring.  Only  the 
oldest  children  should  prepare 
their  own  materials,  and  this 
should  be  done  only  from  a  com- 
pleted object  of  like  nature. 


gesti 
the  child. 


the  form  presented  to 


Grade  children  should  learn  to 
prepare  raw  material,  and  not 
only  make  it  conform  to  exact 
nieasu  rem  Guts  given  hv  the  teach- 
er, but  to  those  worked  out  by  the 
child  in  a  drawing  of  the  same 
previous  to  the  construction  of 
the  object. 


■I  Mtult  Rfll  made  j. 


SOME  AIMS  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN— HOW  REACHED,* 

IIERTHA  PETERSON,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA. 

In  coming  before  you  I  do  not  expect  to  bring  to  you  a  theoretic 
paper,  but  one  based  on  the  actual,  everyday  experiences  in  the 
kindergarten. 

Is  the  greater  part  of  the  work  in  the  primary  grade  generally 
intellectual  ? 

Our  mornings  are  spent  in  giving  the  children  opportunity  to 
grow  strong  in  the  use  of  their  physical,  mental  and  moral  powers 
by  using  them  in  their  play  together,  and  in  their  reliving  the  life 
which  surrounds  them.  We  hope  to  have  them  lay  the  foundation 
for  being  social  beings  by  reliving  social  experiences  in  their  play. 

Will  you  take  out  the  record  of  your  children's  work,  from 
which  you  report  their  standing,  and  I  will  take  out  mine. 

Here,  down  the  page,  are  the  names  of  the  children;  across  the 
page  are  the  powers  and  qualities  for  which  we  watch  so  that  we 
may  meet  their  needs.  Their  attitude  toward  people  and  things — 
reverence,  love  for  the  ideal,  love  for  the  beautiful,  for  music — 
helpfulness,  consideration  for  others;  are  they  affectionate,  have  they 
power  to  control  themselves,  are  they  self-reliant,  are  they  truth- 
ful, orderly,  have  they  a  sense  for  the  time  of  doing  things,  do  they 
express  originality,  are  they  obedient? 

Attention,  concentration  (of  course,  the  children's  age  is  con- 
sidered in  all  of  these),  observation,  quickness  of  perception,  clear- 
ness of  images,  imagination,  memory. 

Are  the  children  healthy,  well  balanced,  erect,  free,  rythmic 
in  motion?    Are  their  senses  normal,  their  hands  nimble? 

What  are  their  principal  interests  and  motives? 

This  record  is  the  foundation  for  our  work.  The  interests  and 
motives  show  us  what  the  content  of  our  play  shall  be; — following 
the  line  of  least  resistance  and  being  positive  that  it  is  the  child's 
own  play. 

Some  years  ago  we  had  planned  to  have  the  children  watch  the 
making  of  wheels  and  play  out  the  experience  after  they  had  relived 
their  Christmas  experience  and  played  with  their  toys  received  for 
Christmas,  expecting  them  to  bring  various  toys  with  wheels,  such 

♦Read  at  the  Southeastern  Iowa  Teachers*  Association,  Muscatine, 
1904. 
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as  carts,  doll  carriages,  express  wagons,  automobiles — ^but  to  our 
surprise  not  one  wheel  appeared;  instead,  they  brought  and  told 
about  kitchens,  playrooms,  houses,  villages;  on  the  way  to  and  from 
kindergarten  they  watched  for  the  different  kinds  of  houses,  the 
material  out  of  which  they  were  built,  the  ornaments  carved  over  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  houses  with  stone  fronts.  Accordingly 
our  program  was  changed;  we  followed  the  children  and  took  shelter 
for  our  subject. 

The  children's  possession  of  or  lack  of  various  qualities  deter- 
mine our  mode  of  approach  and  procedure;  the  means  of  expression 
oflPered;  the  choice  of  topic  for  conversation,  of  dramatization,  of 
story  and  song,  games  and  rhythmic  plays,  of  Froebel's  educational 
toys  or  gifts,  of  the  art  and  other  handwork. 

The  self-consciousness  of  a  certain  child  in  kindergarten  was 
painful — inhibiting  all  her  power  of  expression,  all  her  joy  in  play. 
When  we  were  talking  about  the  chickens  in  springtime,  she  told  us 
that  she  had  little  chickens  at  her  home.  We  asked  whether  all 
the  children  might  come  to  see  them.  She  forgot  herself  entirely 
while  showing  them  to  the  rest.  When  we  returned  and  the  chil- 
dren asked  to  play  mother  hen  and  little  chickens,  the  child  asked 
to  be  the  mother  hen,  chose  her  chickens  and  took  care  of  them. 
Her  self -consciousness  returned  at  times,  but  only  temporarily. 

Numerous  examples  might  be  given  of  the  generally  gradual, 
but  not  uncommonly  sudden,  blossoming  out  of  the  powers  of  chil- 
dren. 

Permit  me  to  give  a  few  more  from  another  point  of  view. 

A  child  came  to  kindergarten  who  could  not  interlace  his 
fingers  to  make  a  cradle — ^they  were  too  stifE,  even  when  helped. 
After  a  month,  in  which  numerous  finger  plays  were  used,  his  fingers 
were  nimble. 

One  group  of  3-year-old  children  had  unusually  weak  hands. 
We  looked  for  various  modes  of  expression  of  their  interests  which 
would  help  them,  planning  to  give  suflScient  repetition.  Before 
Christmas  we  planned  their  sewing  the  sides  of  pieces  of  cloth,  into 
which  holes  had  been  cut  for  the  needle,  sewing  with  heavy  yam 
and  large  stitches,  to  make  sofa  pillows,  and  asked  them  to  cut  and 
tear  paper  to  fill  them.  We  clearly  saw  the  results  of  this  exercise 
later,  and  they  intensely  enjoyed  making  and  giving  their  pil- 
lows. 
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A  child  who  habitually  hung  his  head,  thus  developing  a  weak 
chest  and  various  negative  qualities,  was  asked  to  be  as  tall  as  he 
really  was.    Now  he  is  an  erect  lad  of  clear,  straightforward  action. 

From  many  parents  do  we  hear  how  their  children  have  learned 
thru  their  play  in  kindergarten  to  help  and  amuse  themselves  and 
their  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

We  hear  so  much  ot  the  child's  being  developed  as  a  social  be- 
in^  thru  entering  into  the  social  life  around  him.  Is  this  our  main 
purpose?  No,  not  entirely.  Underlying  it  all  is  what  underlies 
social  life  itself — ^the  spiritual  life. 

I  think  I  can  bring  this  in  no  better  way  than  by  describing 
some  of  a  kindergartner's  aims  in  working  with  two  children  in  a 
kindergarten  at  home — ^the  play  being  the  same  as  in  kindergarten, 
Sut,  of  course,  it  will  be  easier  to  describe  it,  where  there  was  the 
opportunity  to  watch  the  children  in  their  free  play  in  the  home  dur- 
ing the  hours  not  spent  in  kindergarten. 

When  the  kindergartner  came  to  the  home,  to  this  beautiful 
work  of  leading  the  two  little  girls  of  a  little  over  5  and  3  years, 
she  heard  at  night  how  mechanically  they  were  saying  their  prayers 
with  their  nurse.  She  saw  that  their  first  need  was  to  deepen  their 
bympathies,  to  have  them,  the  knowledge  was  impossible,  feel  for  the 
deeper  meaning  of  life.  She  began  with  the  home  life,  playing  out 
the  fathers  and  mother's  care  for  the  family,  the  brother's  and  sister's 
place  in  it.  They  began  to  express  greater  tenderness  in  their  care 
for  their  dolls.  We  can  probably  all  Temember  playing  family.  Do 
we  know  how  many  of  our  deeper  feelings  grew  from  it,  if  it  was 
not  perverted  play — if  it  was  not  all  spanking? 

From  that  they  passed  to  the  preparation  for  winter,  the  care 
needed  in  the  home  and  in  nature  that  all  might  be  protected  from 
cold  and  have  the  necessaries  of  life;  they  watched  the  squirrels 
make  their  nests  and  store  away  their  nuts;  watched  the  flowers 
going  to  sleep,  the  leaves  changing  color,  falling  down  and  cover- 
ing grass  and  flowers  (the  seeds  being  cared  for  that  they  might 
spring  up  in  the  springtime),  the  birds  flying  south,  and  thought 
what  those  would  do  which  stay.  When,  before  Thanksgiving  day, 
they  went  to  the  blackboard  to  draw  the  flowers,  etc.,  which  were 
being  cared  for  for  the  winter,  3-year-old  Ruth  turned  around  and 
said:  "How  do  you  make  a  picture  of  God,  who  cares  for  every- 
thing?'^ 
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The  kindergartner  had  in  all  this  time  not  spoken  once  of 
Ood;  the  children  had  said  no  prayer  with  her,  and  thus  from*  this 
spontaneous  expression  she  saw  that  they  were  ready  for  a  true 
prayer. 

For  Christmas,  besides  making  presents  for  their  parents  and 
brothers  and  each  other,  they  trimmed  a  tree  for  a  family  in  need, 
making  all  the  ornaments.  This  widened  their  sympathies  so  that 
they  anticipated  giving  joy  to  others. 

Their  thoughts  were  limited  to  their  small  home  circle  before. 
They  had  seen  little  of  the  work  of  the  many  people  to  whom  they 
owed  everything  which  fulfilled  their  needs  and  gave  them  comfort. 
Their  thoughts  now  were  turned  to  trade  life. 

While  up  to  this  time  they  had  been  living  in  the  North,  they 
had  now  followed  the  birds  to  the  South.  Here  they  watched  the' 
mason,  carpenter,  shoemaker  and  baker  at  their  work — played  it  all, 
and  also  the  raising  of  cotton  and  sugar-cane,  basing  their  play  on 
their  observation  and  expressing  it  all  in  music,  sand,  clay,  paper- 
cutting,  cardboard-modeling,  games,  etc.  Now  they  felt  that  they 
owed  much  to  others,  and,  seeing  how  all  depended  on  each  other, 
they  felt  that  they  must  do  their  own  part. 

Then  came  their  return  North,  around  which  their  interest, 
of  course,  centered  for  a  while  as  it  had  around  the  going  South, 
and  as  springtime  came  the  children  watched  the  awakening  of  life 
around. 

Dorothy  had  several  times  asked,  "How  does  God  look?''  Here 
I  must  say  that  the  kindergartner  neiyer  took  the  initiative  in  such 
conversations;  tliey  were  suggested  by  the  children's  otvn  feeling 
and  thought.  One  morning,  when  they  were  out  for  a  walk,  she 
suddenly  started  away  from  the  others,  coming  back  with  a  dande- 
lion in  her  hand,  saying:  "We  do  know  how  God  looks —  *His  smile 
is  in  the  flowers' " — the  latter  a  quotation  from  a  song  she  had 
heard. 

They  had  garden  beds;  had  been  out  in  the  woods,  bringing 
home  with  them  wildflowers,  plants,  planting  them  in  their  beds. 
"Were  not  all  cultivated  flowers  wild  once?"  the  oldest  ffirl  asked. 
"And  did  not  men  take  them  into  tlieir  gardens  to  cultivate  them  ?" 

When  they  had  been  watching  the  moths  coming  out  of  their 
cocoons  they  were  found  playing  that  they  were  caterpillars,  wrap- 
ping themselves  into  quilts  as  cocoons,  out  of  which  they  flew  when 
they  awakened. 
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Thus  had  their  inner  life  awakened  in  their  play. 

In  the  same  way  can  we  follow  the  unfolding  of  children  in  a 
large  kindergarten,  where  they  have  the  essential  help  of  life  with 
more  children. 

We  aim  to  follow  the  child,  bringing  him  what  will  satisfy  his 

needs  for  growth,  physically,  mentally,  morally,  so  that  it  is  his 

own.    His  growth  will  be  not  in  sentimentality  or  perversion  of  any 

of  his  powers  thru  too  early  exercise  or  thru  strain,  but  in  the  union 

of  his  feelings  and  thoughts  in  his  actions. 

'•  'Tis  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 
As  for  grass  to  be  green  and  skies  to  be  blue; 
Tls  the  natural  way  of  living." 

THE   AUTUMN   LEAVES. 
Air:  "The  Froggies'  Swimming  School,''  by  Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Gaynor. 

MAKY  M'NABB  JOHNSTON. 

0,  happy,  whirling  autumn  leaves! 

Floating  downward  in  the  sun. 
You  seem  to  chase  each  other 

In  your  frolic  and  your  fun ; 
The  whole  world  is  your  playing  ground 

When  summer's  work  is  done. 

Hefrain  :    But  when  your  autumn  play  is  o'er 

We  know  what  you  will  do : 
You'll  keep  the  lily  roots  from  harm 
The  long,  long  winter  thru. 

0,  rainbow-colored  autumn  leaves ! 

Charming  stories  you  could  tell 
Of  warbling  brook  and  birdsong, 

And  of  moonlight's  magic  spell ; 
You  know  the  secret  places,  too, 

Where  woodland  fairies  dwell. 

0,  dainty  leaves  in  gray  and  gold ! 

Take  our  love  so  true  and  strong ; 
You  gave  cool  shade  and  shelter 

All  the  summer,  bright  and  long ; 
We  bid  you  now  a  kind  farewell, 

In  this,  our  grateful  song. 


SOME  LINES  OF  ELEMENTARY  HAND  WORK. 

WILHELMINA    SEEQMILLER,    DIRECTOR    OF    ART    INSTRUCTION    IN    THE 

INDIANAPOLIS^    IND.,    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

In  June,  1902,  the  School  Board  of  Indianapolis  made  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  establishment  of  a  course  in  Hand  Work  in  the 
first  three  years  of  the  Indianapolis  schools. 

Before  this  time  primary  teachers  had  been  planning  hand  work, 
but  without  special  direction,  and  there  was  no  public  fund  avail- 
able for  the  purchase  of  materials. 

The  Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools  and  the  Director  of  Art  In- 
struction of  the  city  schools  were  asked  to  submit  plans  to  the  Su- 
perintendent and  School  Board. 

The  problem  was  to  find  work  suited  to  children,  which  would 
hold  to  their  best  effort  without  presenting  discouraging  difficulties, 
material  of  an  artistic  nature  simple  enough  to  be  handled  readily 
in  the  school  room  and  kinds  of  work  that  might  be  specially  di- 
rected by  the  teachers  on  Friday  afternoons  after  recess  and  be 
profitable  occupation  work  for  pupils  at  various  times  during  the 
week  without  the  help  of  the  teachers. 

A  consideration  of  the  work  being  done  in  various  parts  of  the 
"Dinited  States  showed  three  lines  of  hand  work  in  general  favor, 
paper  weaving,  hand  loom  weaving  and  basketry. 

The  one  of  these  that  seemed  eminently  suited  to  the  little  folks 
was  hand  loom  weaving. 

Children  in  many  cities  were  to  their  great  delight  making  rugs, 
blankets,  hammocks,  holders,  dolFs  Tarn  O'Shanters  and  various 
other  articles,  using  yarns,  macrame  cord,  cotton  chenille  and  other 
materials  in  beautiful  colors,  and  working  out  with  these,  simple 
beautiful  patterns. 

The  hand  loom  weaving  was  placed  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Indianapolis  work. 

As  a  preparation  for  this  weaving  with  yarns  and  cords  on  a 
loom  it  seemed  desirable  to  have  in  the  first  year  weaving  with  paper. 
The  materials  available  on  the  market  were  of  too  fine  a  nature  to 
be  best  suited  for  use  by  six-year-old  children,  and  if  variety  were 
desired,  there  were  many  widths  of  paper  to  be  handled. 
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A    PAPER  WEAVING  MAT. 

A  paper  weaving  sheet  was  devised  to  meet  the  need.  This  sheet, 
tfhown  in  the  illustration,  provides  for  many  widths  of  warp  and 
weft  strips,  so  that  from  one  kind  of  material  a  very  great  variety 
of  weaving  can  be  obtained. 

When  the  weft  strips  are  cut  from  the  sheet  an  eight-inch 
square  remains.    This  plans  for  the  warp  with  an  inch  border  about  it. 

The  children  fold  thru  the  center  and  cut  along  the  ruled  lines. 
As  the  paper  is  of  a  rough  texture  when  unfolded  there  is  no  ob- 
jectionable crease  visible. 

•  Both  warp  and  weft  parts  of  the  weaving  sheet  are  ruled  in 
half-inch  spacing.  Warp  and  weft  may  be  in  any  multiples  of  six 
inches  down  to  a  half  inch,  and  when  children  are  able  to  do  fine 
weaving  without  strain  they  are  ready  to  learn  to  use  the  ruler  to 
secure  quarter-inch  strips  and  the  markings  midway  between  the 
lines  are  guides  for  ruling. 

The  paper  used  is  heavy  enough  so  that  no  needle  is  required  in 
the  weaving.  The  colors  used  have  been  gray,  yellow,  pink  and  blue. 
The  gray  is  a  warm  gray  known  in  the  commercial  world  as  "Bogus,'* 
and  is  in  all  cases  used  with  color.  When,  for  instance,  the  children 
are  given  two  weaving  sheets,  one  gray  and  one  pink,  they  are  ready 
to  make  two  mats,  one  a  gray  mat  into  which  pink  strips  are  woven, 
and  the  other  a  pink  one,  into  which  gray  strips  are  woven. 

At  times  children  weave  mats  of  one  color,  and  make  in  the 
spacings  simple  designs  with  color,  ink  or  oil  crayon. 

The  material  is  very  easily  handled  in  the  supply  office,  and  as 
the  children  make  bogus  paper  portfolios  in  which  to  keep  material, 
it  is  easily  handled  in  the  school  room. 

The  paper  weaving  mats,  in  addition  to  the  modeling,  simple 
paper  construction,  painting  and  work  in  making  co-related  with 
general  school  work  gives  as  much  hand  occupation  work  as  seems  to 
be  needed  in  the  first  year  in  the  Indianapolis  schools. 

An  observation  of  the  work  in  basketry  being  done  in  the  third 
school  year  in  several  cities,  and  experiment  at  home,  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  basketry  was  not  all  that  might  be  desired  for  third 
year  work,  tho  a  fine  craft  for  higher  grades.  The  rattan  reeds  are 
a  little  hard  for  small  children  to  handle  and  it  is  wearisome  to  make 
enough  .raffia  braiding  to  be  sown  into  mats  and  baskets,  and  also 
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difficult  to  keep  the  braiding  even  enough  to  make  a  tolerably  good 
looking  completed  article,  eapeeially  when  raffia  is  anything  but  of  the 
lightest  quality. 

For  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  work  in  Indianapolis,  chil- 
dren were  given  burlap  which  they  make  into  mats,  cushion  covers 
and  other  articles,  decorating  these  with  designs.  Work  was  begun 
with  natural  burlap  and  German  knitting  yarn,  then  the  colored 
burlaps  and  Bulgarian  thread  was  used. 

The  work  on  burlap  proved  satisfactory,  but  did  not  give  suf- 
ficient variety. 

TILO    MATTING. 

In  the  summer  of  1903  a  soft,  pliable  matting,  called  Tilo  Mat- 
ting, was  brought  across  the  sea  and  was  ready  for  September  work 
to  be  used  in  the  third  year  in  addition  to  the  burlap.  This  matting 
has  proved  a  never  ending  joy  to  the  children. 

Tilo  matting  is  made  from  the  rolled  shavinps  of  the  fir  tree, 
and  is  woven  in  checker  pattern. 
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One  of  the  things  which  children  like  best  to  make  ii-  a  mat. 
Mat  p<lpes  or  frames  made  of  straw  board  are  provided  and  the 
children  fasten  these  to  the  mat  with  an  over  and  over  stitching  of 
raffia  for  a  finish.  They  decorate  these  mats  with  designs  worked 
in  nilTia  or  paint  designs,  making  use  of  the  warp  and  weft  ot  the 


matting  to  count  for  spucings.  The  matting  is  of  so  ahsorbimt  a 
nature  that  water  color  when  applied  immediately  enters  in  the  fibre 
and  is  very  satisfactory   for  decoration. 

Needle  books,  basketii,  boxes,  napkin  rings,  funs  ami  many  otiier 
iirticlea  may  be  made  liy  little  children.  For  many  of  these  plane 
and  oval  pith  may  be  used  for  edgings.  The  malting  strands  when 
unrolled  make  fine  wide  riblwns  which  can  be  used  for  bindings. 

The  raveilings  of  the  material  make  a  braiding  mudi  more 
easily  handled  than  raAia,  as  they  are  of  a  uniform  thickness  and 
three  weft  strands  will  make  a  braid  of  sufficient  thickness  to  be 
well  suited  to  the  construction  of  mats  and  baskets. 

With  a  view  to  discovering  in  the  matter  further  possibilities 
for  primary  work  and  in  addition  work  for  grammar  grades  and 
liiph  BchooL".  a  number  of  articles  were  made  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, several  of  which  are  pictured. 

Tilo  matting  takes  all  kinds  of  staining  readily.  Tt  may  be 
used  pqtiisfuc-torily  liy  cliJldren  of  third  grade  and   in  high  schools. 
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It  can  be  used  for  covering  of  stools  and  facing  of  screens,  thus 
finding  a  welcome  in  the  raenual  training  shops.  It  may  be  used 
in  connection  with  weaving,  with  drawn  work  and  lace  stitches  and 
macrame  knottings.  In  fact,  it  can  be  used  with  all  kinds  of  needle 
work,  stitches  and  knottings. 

In  times  past  there  has  in  many  schools  been  work  done  known 
as  card  board  modeling.  Pupils  made  boxes,  baskets  and  other  ar- 
ticles, planning  the  pattern,  development  and  cutting  and  pasting 
the  articles. 

While  the  pattern  development  was  fine  mental  training,  the 
articles  constructed  were  always  disappointing,  as  they  were  not 
made  in  durable  material  and  were  of  no  use. 

Children  are  delighted  to  plan  the  patterns  in  paper  and  use 
these  for  cutting  Tilo  matting  to  be  fashioned  for  use  and  beauty. 

There  seems  at  present  no  other  material  available  that  can  be 
put  to  so  many  uses  and  handled  so  easily  in  the  school  room  as 
Tilo  matting. 

EDUCATIONAL   ART  TEXT  SHEETS. 

In  connection  with  a  study  of  art  handicrafts  there  is  a  great 
interest  in  typography.  It  is  a  great  treat  for  pupils  to  visit  a  print- 
ing establishment  and  be  initiated  in  the  wonders  of  type  setting 
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and  printing  preesea.  A  study  of  old  day  illumined  text,  of  the  dis- 
covery of  printing,  of  variouB  standard  types,  and  the  new  books 
and  magazines  follows. 
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In  this  connection  educational  Art  Text  Sheets  were  planned 
and  alphabet  sheets  printed  to  give  pupils  of  the  upper  grades  and 
high  schools  an  opportunity  for  expression. 

What  is  known  as  the  Text  Sheet  is  a  sheet  of  paper  containing 
a  beautiful  quotation  set  in  beautiful  type,  embraced  by  a  printed 
outline  decoration.  This  pupils  illumine  with  water  color  and  gold. 
They  take  very  great  pleasure  in  trying  to  produce  color  harmony. 

The  first  text  sheets  provided  for  the  Indianapolis  schools  were 
10x12  inches.  The  pupils  mounted  these  or  put  them  under  glass 
with  passepartout  binding.  They  were  used  for  Christmas  gifts. 
As  the  making  of  one  color  scheme  suggests  another,  and  there  is 
enjoyment  in  making  more  than  one  Christmas  gift,  pupils  were  not 
at  all  satisfied  with  the  limited  number  of  sheets  provided  by  the 
School  Board,  so  that  provision  was  made  to  place  the  texts  in  the 
hands  of  local  art  dealers  and  book  stores  at  a  cost  of  five  cents  each. 
Then  home  work  began  and  the  November  and  December  Saturdays 
were  devoted,  in  probably  a  large  majority  of  city  households,  to 
the  illumining  of  text  sheets,  and  as  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the 
whole,  the  fathers  and  mothers  worked  with  the  children. 

A  second  season  the  text  sheet  took  the  form  of  book  marks.  The 
printing  of  a  quotation  on  books  was  done  on  heavy  cream  water 
color  paper,  stiff  enough  for  book  marks.  A  little  gum  arabic  was 
used  with  water  in  applying  the  water  color  gold  to  keep  it  from 
rubbing  off.  As  children  would  be  disappointed  if  a  text  sheet  were 
not  provided,  there  has  been  a  calendar  sheet  printed  for  the  coming 
holiday  season.  It  is  to  take  the  form  of  a  calendar.  It  contains 
a  quotation  "Take  Joy  Home/'  by  Jean  Ingelow,  a  printed  cjllendar, 
and  an  outline  decoration.  It  is  the  plan  to  print  the  text  sheet  in  a 
different  form  and  for  a  different  purpose  each  year.  As  the  chil- 
dren ask  for  the  text  sheets  and  wish  them  made  early  so  that  they 
can  liave  time  to  use  a  number  or  send  them  to  distant  lands,  it  is 
likely  tliere  will  be  sometliing  provided  each  year  for  a  number  o£ 
holiday  seasons  to  come. 

Pupils  choose  short  texts  for  hand  lettering.  The  alphabet 
sheets  containing  standards  of  type  are  before  them,  and  they  plan 
composition  and  color  and  a  decoration  for  tlie  initial  letter.  Sheets 
of  printed  text  tno  long  for  children  to  letter  profitably  are  provided 
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without  outline  decoration.   For  these  pupils  make  tlioii  own  designs, 
ihe  decoration  frequently  taking  the  form  of  a  border. 

In  the  autumn  plant  motifs  are  worked  out  and  are  ready  for 
decorative  material. 


THE  INDIVIDUAL  CHILD. 

BERTHA  PAYNE,  CHICAGO. 

The  watchwords  of  the  kindergarten  have  been  flung  from  every 
stronghold  and  outpost  during  its  militant  career  until  they  have 
become  current  in  all  camps.  But,  as  in  all  fields  of  thought,  they 
need  from  time  to  time  animation,  which  is  demanded  as  the  world 
moves  and  new  vantage  grounds  give  material  and  scope  for  new  in- 
terpretation. 

Self-activity,  unfolding  freedom,  spontaneity.  There  was  a  time 
when  these  ideas  were  peculiar  to  advocates  of  kindergarten  theories. 
Today  the  same  terms  or  other  words  for  the  same  concepts  are  the 
shibboleth  of  the  advance  wing  of  educational  thought.  We  recognize 
the  same  contentions  under  the  terms  "impulsive  attitudes,"  "initia- 
tive,'' and  "original  effort.'^  The  more  recent  terminology  is  sig- 
nificant of  a  broad  and  deep  current  of  thought,  bearing  in  the  di- 
rection indicated  by  the  founder  of  the  kindergarten  more  than  half 
a  century  ago.  The  new  terminology  is  also  significant  of  a  thought 
which  has  not  been  simply  a  vamping  of  the  former  statements  of 
former  leaders.  This  terminology  indicates  a  real  building  process 
in  which  these  fundamental  truths  of  the  nature  of  man. and  his 
destiny,  the  laws  of  his  attainment  and  fulfillment  have  been  put 
to  the  test  of  new  scientific  knowledge.  New  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  them  by  the  acquisition  of  facts  of  physical  and  psychical 
growth  and  that  have  acquired  a  new  meaning  as  more  than  one 
clear  mind  has  sought  to  give  them  expression  in  a  daring  applica- 
tion in  the  actual  practice  of  educating. 

Here  and  there  over  the  country  are  public  and  private  schools 
that  are  as  trulv  Froebellian  in  the  motive  which  lies  underneath  their 
activities  as  is  his  own  ideal  school  pictured  in  his  chapter  on  "The 
Boyhood  of  Man." 

They  are  not  faddish  schools,  nor  loose  conglomerations  of  imi- 
tative patchwork,  but  schools  whose  curricula  and  methods  are  most 
carefully  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  self-activity  (original  effort), 
spontaneity  and  community  life.  Each  shows  the  stamp  of  individu- 
alitv,  but  all  unite  in  these  common  aims. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  new  stress  ujion  the  development  of 
the  individual?    What  is  its  process? 

Again,  the  land  is  being  dotted  with  laboratories  in  which  means 
are  being  found  for  the  preservation  of  individual  life,  and  psycho- 
logical laboratories  in   which  both  individual  differences  and    uni- 
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versal  process  are  being  studied,  and  these  are  yielding,  bit  by 
bit,  their  offering  to  the  sum  total  of  our  knowledge  of  human  growth. 
All  defend  the  necessity  and  meaning  of  individual  experience.  But 
is  this  development  of  the  individual  to  be  brought  about  by  indi- 
lidualism  ? 

Is  freedom  merely  the  removal  of  outer  restrictions  or  the  buy- 
ing of  greater  privileges  for  every  individual?  The  kindergarten 
has  been  accused  both  of  encouraging  caprice  and  of  teaching  its 
students  the  pernicious  doctrine  that  individual  caprice  is  a  necessity 
for  development,  and  that  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  for  which 
Froebel  plead,  meant  that  the  individual  child  should  be  allowed  to 
frisk  in  the  academic  pasture  like  a  young  colt,  with  bars  down  and 
with  no  restraints  between  him  and  •  any  private  domain  on  which 
he  might  choose,  in  his  colthood,  to  trample.  Froebel  emphasizes  the 
necessity  for  passivity  and  for  following  the  impulsive  and  in- 
stinctive activities  of  childhood,  but  this  is  only  a  half  truth,  and 
in  justice  to  his  teaching  it  must  be  understood  that  he  saw  and 
taught  the  whole  truth,  namely,  that  not  only  is  the  educator  to 
proscribe,  deny  and  even  punish  when  need  exists,  but  also  this 
passive  attitude  of  permitting  a  child's  instincts  to  have  free  play 
is  to  be  supplemented  by  training.  The  young  creature  is  not  merely 
frisking  and  browsing;  that  figure  ends  at  this  point;  for,  while 
not  actually  being  taught  to  go  docilely  in  harness,  the  young  child 
is  to  be  so  managed  by  question,  suggestion  or  direction  that  he  does 

• 

what  the  colt  can  not  do— reflects  upon  what  he  has  done,  thus  get- 
ting out  of  his  initial  act  not  merely  an  outlet  for  surplus  energy, 
but  a  means  of  seeing  some  principle  in  what  he  has  done.  Whether 
by  failure  or  by  success,  his  acts  are  to  reveal  to  him  possibilities  not 
definitely  seen  at  first  trial.  This  is  the  true  freedom,  hard  won  and 
never  lost.  Out  of  such  liberty  to  play  must  come  impetus  to  achieve 
something  more  and  a  clear  perception  of  what  is  to  be  done,  with 
£  stronger  grasp  on  the  how,  or  method  of  its  achievement.  To  put 
it  in  another  way:  A  child  is  gaining  freedom  when  he  is  allowed 
to  initiate  activity  if,  as  a  result  of  it,  he  is  taking  some  steps  on  the 
way  toward  seeing  a  principle.  He  does  something  impulsively  for 
pure  pleasure  of  the  doing ;  he  gains  a  result  more  or  less  expected. 
He  focuses  on  the  unexpected  part  of  his  result  and  tries  to  produce 
it  again.     To  do  this  he  studies  his  manner  of  producing,  and    so 
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growth  goes  on  from  impulsive,  somewhat  defined  activity,  thru  re- 
sult to  an  analysis  of  this  result  thru  repetition  with  new  emphasis  to 
a  final  perception,  both  of  his  own  technique  and  of  the  principle  in- 
volved. As  he  grows  older  he  dwells  more  upon  the  technique  process 
or  method,  discriminating  for  the  sake  of  results;  older  still,  he 
concentrates  upon  the  universal  meaning  of  the  act,  or  its  really 
fundamental  relations;  but  this  whole  educative  process  exists  in 
childhood  and  means  freedom.  The  more  this  principle  is  seen  and 
applied  in  all  education  the  better  do  we  understand  what  that  lightly- 
bandied  word  "freedom"  means. 

A  new  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  meaning  and  process  of 
individual  growth.  The  fear  of  individualism  need  not  daunt  the 
teacher  who  recognizes  that  freedom  implies  the  recognition  and 
mastery  of  laws,  laws  of  physical  forces,  laws  of  social  give  and  take, 
laws  of  personal  relation  to  both.  Another  element  has  appeared  in 
current  psychology,  which  throws  a  stronger  light  on  the  relation 
of  personal  growth,  which  is  another  balance-wheel  and  which  may 
well  quiet  the  alarmist  who  asserts  that  these  new  schools  will  do 
so  much  to  disturb  respect  for  social  laws  as  to  endanger  society. 

The  individual  child  is  seen  to  be  forming  his  personal  habits 
and  ideals  upon  those  of  the  persons  who  surround  him.  Born  with 
a  strong  will  to  do  and  a  personal  bent  and  equipment  all  his  own, 
the  imitative  instinct  still  impels  him  toward  others  who,  by  virtue 
of  their  own  individual  habits  and  achievements,  are  enlisting  his 
wonder  and  emulation.  He  iries  on,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  tlie  feelings 
and  ideas  of  the  people  in  his  social  world,  taking  out  of  each  charac- 
ter temporarily  assumed  a  certain  knowledge  or  bias  which  illumines 
character  to  him.  He  could  not  be  a  separate  individual  if  he  should 
try.  For  one  of  the  deepest  instincts  of  his  nature  is  prompting 
him  at  every  meeting  point  to  explore  the  personality  of  each  mem- 
ber of  his  community  in  the  taking  over  to  himself  their  attitudes 
and  modes  of  behavior.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  is  whollv  at 
the  mercy  of  the  people  surrounding  him,  a  more  shuttlecock  tossed 
about  by  each  passerby.  He  is  not  a  reflector,  but  a  transformer.  In 
imitating  he  is  getting  behind  the  act  to  its  reaction  on  feeling  and 
thus  finding  its  motive  and  effects.  He  may  reject  as  much  as  he 
selects  with  approval.  It  is  his  mode  of  studying  psyeliolog}\  forma- 
tive, to  be  sure,  of  his  own  character,  but  an  imitation  of  a  phrase 
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or  a  trick  of  expression  or  a  tone  does  not  necessarily  mean  the 
adoption  of  a  habit  any  more  than  any  piece  of  adult  acting.  It 
does  mean  expansiveness  and  elasticity  in  the  imitator's  appreciation 
cf  the  shades  of  character  in  life  and  hence  in  literature.  This  ap- 
preciation lends  richness  and  openness  to  the  individual  in  his  social 
relations.  By  virtue  of  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  such  imagination 
gives,  one  is  able  to  live  with  many  types  of  humanity  in  sympa- 
thetic relation.  The  person  possessing  this  quality  can  be  a  leader 
of  men  if  he  unites  with  it  ambition.  He  can  be  a  great  teacher  if 
ho  possesses  motive  for  teaching.  He  can  be  a  great  business  man, 
a  groat  lawyer,  with  this  power  developed,  which  is  at  the  root  of  a 
greater  part  of  a  child's  representative  plans.  I  once  said,  tritely 
enough,  to  the  mother  of  four  strong-willed,  emotional,  intellectual 
children  that  it  must  be  a  weighty  responsibility  to  be  the  one  per- 
son finally  chargeable  with  their  development  for  good  or  evil.  She 
replied  that  any  mother  who  supposed  that  she  was  the  one  person 
responsible  for. molding  her  children's  characters  was  either  hoping 
or  fearing  too  much  for  her  own  power,  for  all  growing  boys  and  girls 
were  being  educated  all  day  long  by  the  world  in  countless  ways,  far 
outnumbering  her  own  contacts  with  intent  to  influence.  The  pro- 
cession of  characters  moves  by  the  child;  he  contemplates,  selects, 
trios  on  the  mood,  accepts  or  rejects  its  meaning.  He  enters  into  the 
arena  of  school  conflicts  and  uses  his  borrowed  knowledge  to  social 
advantage  as  he  steps  upon  the  stage  of  school  politics  or  takes  part 
in  the  rpal  drama  of  his  social  world,  employing  at  any  turn  the 
r.flroitnoss  gained  in  this  experimental  school  of  psychology.  The 
person  of  strong  individuality  is  very  likely  to  have  used,  with  vast 
personal  enrichment,  the  characters  by  which  he  has  been  surrounded. 
Strong  characters  do  grow  up  in  isolation,  presumably,  but  they 
certainly  can  never  be  socially  effective  as  those  who  are  progessively 
using  their  social  knowledge  as  they  gain  it  among  their  equals,  their 
superiors  and  their  inferiors. 

The  individual  gets  his  own  value  among  the  others  of  his  social 
world.  Thev  furnish  a  reflection  of  himself,  and  are  thus  corrections : 
they  furnish  models,  and  so  stimulus;  they  furnish  unexpected  re- 
actions and  call  forth  now  effort.  They  offer,  in  general,  the  nour- 
ishment, correctives  and  theater  for  the  growing  personality  of  thr^ 
individual. 
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This  brings  us  to  some  of  the  practical  points  in  method  neces- 
sitated by  the  principles  of  growth. 

The  kindergartner  and  the  teacher  can  know  the  children  at 
their  best  when  they  are  engaged  in  somewhat  independent  work,  so 
far  as  she  is  concerned.  Yet  this  work  or  play  must  enlist  their  co- 
operative interest.  Then  the  born  leader  shows  his  power;  the  quick 
one,  who  catches  the  idea  and  fits  in  it,  reveals  his  talent.  The  story- 
teller exhibits  his  control  of  imagery  in  speech,  and  the  quiet,  iso- 
lated worker  gets  his  own  independent  results.  Now,  the  younger 
the  child  the  smaller  the  group  in  which  he  is  free  to  express  himself. 
A  child  will  be  full  of  ideas  and  responsive  in  a  group  of 
ten,  but  dumb  before  an  audience  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  children. 
To  live  always  in  a  crowd  cramps  individual  expression.  A  child 
who  was  reckoned  shy  and  not  anxious  to  lead  at  school  said  to  his 
mother  that  he  would  be  glad  when  next  September  came  because 
then  the  t^vo  classes  of  older  children  would  have  gone  on  into  second 
grade  and  he  would  be  one  of  the  oldest  and  biggest;  then  all  the 
little  ones  who  had  just  come  in  from  the  kindergarten  would  look 
at  him  and  do  as  he  did.  No  one  would  have  suspected  it  from  his 
school  behavior  that  he  was  absorbing  an  idea  of  leadership,  or  in  any 
way  aiming  toward  it.  This  is  the  unconscious  teaching  that  children 
give  each  other  when  individuality  is  exercised. 

This  all  illustrates  the  demand  for  the  small  group,  where  little 
children  are  to  get  social  stimulus  from  each  other. 

With  the  very  large  class  another  "idol  of  the  forum"  appears; 
the  evil  of  demagogism.  Little  children  with  small  power  of  co- 
operation have  an  equally  small  power  of  resisting  outside  impressions 
and  these  qualities  combined  with  very  little  reasoned  self-control  make 
'u  large  body  of  little  children  extremely  difficult  to  deal  with.  Orderly 
they  must  he,  but  the  order  can  not  proceed  from  within.  Control 
must  come  from  without.  The  teacher  is  the  integrating  element. 
Nominally  she  should  be  a  quietly  informing  force;  as  an  educator 
her  function  is  to  give  a  turn  to  observation,  start  a  question,  modify 
an  action;  all  of  which  she  can  only  do  when  her  policeman's  work 
does  not  press  and  she  has  time  to  see  into  each  child's  problem  and 
present  attitude  far  enough  to  give  that  touch  which  he  needs.  This 
is  not  individualism  but  personal  contact.    She  must  create  conditions 
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that  are  aotially  fruitful  nml  sw  that  im  Jiiiimlsivc  counter  t-iirrvnt 
prevents  tlicni  from  Ix'iiig  earriwl  out. 

The  teacher  who  deals  oiilv  with  the  ninKn  must  tax  all  her 
resoiini'S  in  oiie  direction;  she  nuidt  i-iini)iel,  excite,  tiekle  the  fumy. 
ap^ieal  larjjidv  to  iniitHtion  <if  her  own  niddel.  Ac  the  ouly  form  of 
i«K''ial  unity  this  Hort  of  dineipline  faiU.  whether  in  kindergarten  or 
high  s'chool. 

The  rc-flex  effect  ii})On  the  teacher  is  eqiinlly  Iwid.  To  lead  a 
erow<l  is  to  use  the  resources  of  the  demagog.  One  deix-mls  upon  the 
im])u]ties  that  sway  the  erovil.  Jlany  a  |ml>lie  speaker  degoneratea 
intellectually  thru  habitually  addressing  large  audienees  of  lesser 
intelligence. 

The  im-nibers  of  the  crowd,  whether  juvenile  or  adult,  arc  under 
liypn')tie  influences,  the  higher  eonscionsness  is  at  rest,  ami  the 
individual  is  under  the  s|H'I1  of  siiggetftinn,  is  swayed  hy  the  crowd 
impulse. 

Too  often  kindergartens  are  governed  hy  this  influentr.  Yet 
alway.'  a«  an  occasional  thing  it  is  effiHtivc  and  a  necessary  element 
in  lifi'.  The  pica  then  is  for  a  small  wiirking  community,  not  a 
cnnvd  and  not  a  mass  of  isolated  units  hut  a  mutually  interested  and 
helpf'il  s<ieial  group,  leading,  following,  admiring,  oheying.  and  even 
pro<lucing.  each  taking  from  the  group  something  and  giving  of  his 
mvn  individnalitv  to  it. 
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OLD  TESTAMENT  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS  FOR  LIT- 

TLE  CHILDREN.* 

IL 

LAURA  ELLA  CRAOIX. 
SUBJECT  :  CREATION  OF  BIRDS.t 

Genesis  1:3,  o,  IJ^,  18. 
Picture:    Black-chinned  Hummingbird.     (Colored  picture  in  Perry 

Collection.) 

After  God  had  made  the  fishes  to  live  in  water,  what  do  you 
think  He  made  to  fly  in  the  air?  Yes,  the  birds.  Tell  me  the  names 
of  some  of  the  birds  vou  know  best.  Do  vou  love  to  watch  their 
bright  colors  and  hear  their  sweet  songs?    I  am  very  sure  you  do. 

(Let  the  children  talk  of  the  birds,  telling  of  their  resemblance 
to  and  difference  from  themselves,  of  what  they  can  do,  where  they 
live,  what  they  eat,  etc.  Speak  of  the  annual  migration  and  its 
cause  and  of  our  pleasure  in  the  birds'  return  in  the  spring.) 

You  know  we  talked  of  the  plant  babies — the  little  seeds  which 
come  in  every  plant — and  last  Sunday  we  heard  of  the  eggs  from 
which  the  little  fishes  grow.  When  God  made  the  birds  He  planned 
that  Ihev,  too,  should  have  babies.  But  before  the  little  ones  come 
the  papa  and  mamma  have  to  get  the  nest  ready,  the  dear  little 
cradle  to  keep  them  safe  and  warm.  The  different  birds  know  just 
what  kind  of  nest  to  build  for  their  babies  and  the  very  best  place 
to  put  it. 

(Speak  of  the  differences  in  the  nests  and,  if  possible,  show 
some  and  let  the  children  tell  of  those  they  have  seen.) 

Our  picture  shows  us  a  mamma  hummingbird  sitting  on  her  nest 
while  the  dear  papa  is  keeping  watcli  near  her.  Some  of  these  birds  come 
to  us  during  the  summer,  and  it  is  such  a  joy  to  watch  their  swift 
motions  as  they  dart  first  here,  tlien  tlioro.  burying  their  long,  needle- 
like bills  in  the  cups  of  coral  honoysucklo  or  tlie  red  columbine,  to  get 
th(»  drops  of  nectar  or  the  tiny  insects.  They  like  red  and  orange 
flowers  best,  so  our  trumpet  vinos,  with  their  orange-lined  red  blos- 
soms, the  bright  cannas,  gladioli  and  salvias  are  some  of  their 
favorites. 


•  Copyright.  1904,  by  Laura  Ella  Cragin. 
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(Speak  of  the  mother  bird's  patience  and  love  in  sitting  on  the 
eggs,  of  the  father's  devotion  to  her  and  of  the  care  both  parents  take 
of  the  little  ones  when  bom.  Dwell  on  the  beauty  of  the  birds'  songs. 
Read  the  Uttle  poem  called  "Bird  Thoughts,"  in  "In  the  Child's 
World,"  by  Emilie  Poulsson.  If  there  is  time  tell  of  farmyard 
fowls  and  of  storks,  cranes,  ostriches,  etc.) 

Now  shall  we  read  what  the  Bible  says  about  the  fish  and  birds  ? 

(Read  Bible  references.  Learn  some  bird  song,  such  as  "The 
Bird's  Nest"— "Songs  of  the  Child  World,"  Riley  and  Gaynor;  "In 
a  Hedge"— "Songs  for  Little  Children,"  Part  1,  Eleanor  Smith; 
"The  Birdie's  Song"— "Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones,"  Walker 
and  Jt^nks.) 

subject:  creation  of  animals. 
Genesis  l:2Jf,25, 

picture:    an  interesting  family. — CARTER.* 

Can  you  tell  me  what  creatures  God  made  first,  children?  Yes, 
the  fish  and  then  the  birds.t  What  do  you  think  was  made  next  ?  All 
the  animals,  and  many  of  them  are  very  useful.  I  am  sure  we  should 
not  find  the  world  half  so  pleasant  without  them. 

WTiich  one  takes  you  on  fine  rides,  which  gives  you  milk,  and 
from  which  does  the  wool  come  that  vour  warm  clothes  are  made  of  ? 
Then  what  dear  little  playmate  lives  in  the  house  and  loves  to  have 
you  stroke  her  soft  fur,  and  which  one  wags  his  tail  to  show  how 
glad  he  is  to  see  you  and  romps  and  runs  and  races  with  you  ?  What 
good  friends  they  all  are  and  how  much  happiness  God  planned  for 
us  when  He  made  them ! 

There  are  many,  many  different  kinds  of  animals,  just  as  there 
are  ninnv  different  fish  and  hirds.  Can  vou  tell  me  which  is  the  tall- 
est?  Yes,  the  giraffe.  Just  think,  he  can  reach  up  and  hite  a  leaf 
off  the  top  of  quite  a  tall  tree.  How  funny  he  looks  with  his  long  fore 

•One  of  the  Brown  pictures,  showing  a  family  of  rabbits;  any  other 
animal  picture  would  do  as  well. 

t  See  article,  "Fossil  Wonders  of  the  West,"  by  Osborn,  in  the  Sep- 
tember Century,  describing  prehistoric  reptiles.     (Editor.) 

t  Most  of  the  pictures  mentioned  are  published  by  the  W.  A.  Wilde 
Company,  192  Michigan  avenue,  tho  occasional  ones  are  from  the  Brown 
and  Perry  collections.  They  are  sold  for  one  cent  each  and  Wilde 
mounts  them  on  a  neat  gray  card  for  an  additional  two  cents.  I  have 
found  these  pictures  very  satisfactory  and  they  aid  in  impressing  the 
^tory.  They  are  shown  at  its  close  and  are  then  tacked  on  the  wall  where 
they  make  a  pretty  frieze  and  can  frequently  be  used  in  review. 
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legs  and  his  shorter  hind  ones,  and  his  small  head  perched  at  the  end 
of  his  long  neck.  But  his  eyes  are  large,  soft  and  dark  and  his  skin 
is  beautiful,  of  a  pale  yellow  with  brown  spots.  When  he  is  at  home 
in  the  African  forest  it  protects  him  from  being  seen,  as  he  looks 
like  thi}  trees,  which  are  bright  with  sunshine  or  dark  with  shadows. 

What  is  another  big  animal  ?  The  elephant  is  one  of  the  largest. 
What  big  flopping  ears  he  has  and  what  kind  eyes.  How  curious  is 
his  long  trunk,  which  is  really  his  hand  and  arm,  with  which  he  can 
pick  up  a  peanut  or  tear  up  a  great  tree,  stroke  someone  he  loves,  o^ 
knock  down  an  enemy.  Then  how  beautiful  are  his  white  tusks,  the 
largest  teeth  that  any  creature  has.  (Describe  the  buffalo,  rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamus,  or  other  large  animals.) 

All  these  animals — the  elephant,  buffalo,  rhinoceros  and  hippo- 
potamus— like  to  eat  grass  and  tender  green  plants,  just  as  the  horse 
and  cow  do,  so  you  see  the  loving  heavenly  Father  made  these  plants 
not  only  that  the  world  might  be  beautiful  for  us,  but  also  that  the 
animals  might  have  food.  (Then  speak,  by  way  of  contrast,  of  mice, 
squirrels,  rabbits,  etc.,  drawing  facts  about  them  from  the  children.) 

As  the  plants  and  trees,  fish  and  birds  had  babies,  so  God  told  all 
the  animals,  they,  too,  might  have  little  ones.  Sometimes  they  are 
called  bv  different  names  from  their  mammas.  What  is  the  cow's 
baby  called?  Yes,  calf.  And  the  sheep's  baby,  the  goat's,  the  cat's 
and  the  dog's? 

The  mamma  animals  love  their  little  ones  and  take  such  good 
care  of  them.  (Let  the  children  describe  the  love  and  care  of  the 
animals  for  their  young.)  One  mother  carries  her  baby  in  such  a 
strange  way.  The  kangaroo  has  a  sort  of  pocket  on  the  under  side 
of  her  l)odv,  where  her  little  one  can  ride.  At  first  'tis  verv  tinv,  not 
so  long  as  your  little  finger,  and  it  stays  in  her  pocket  until  it  grows 
large  and  is  able  to  run  at  her  side.  Even  then,  when  frightened,  it 
will  jump  head  over  heels  into  this  fine  hiding  place.  The  baby  is 
called  a  joey  and  very  cunning  it  looks  as  its  pretty  little  head  sticks 
out  of  the  pocket  and  its  bright  eyes  watch  whore  it  is  going.  Its 
nianniiM  can  take  very  long  leaps,  so  it  often  lias  a  fast  ride. 

Is  it  not  viTV  wonderful  that  (lod  taught  all  the  animals,  when 
H(»  mad<*  tluMu.  wliat  food  was  best  for  tlieni  and  liow  to  get  it  and 
also  how  to  take  such  good  care  of  their  little  ones?  Xow,  would  you 
like  to  hear  the  story  just  as  the  Bible  tells  it?     (Read  references^) 
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SrUJECT:   CREATION  OF  MAN. 

Gene^  1:26-31;  2:8-10, 15,18-22. 

PICTURE  :     SEPTEMBER. — ZUBER. 

For  whom,  childrt^n,  did  God  make  this  heautiful  world?  Did 
He  make  the  water  just  for  the  fish,  and  the  earth  for  the  vines  and 
flowers,  and  the  trees  only  for  the  birds?  Oh,  no,  in  the  very  begin- 
ning He  planned  all  these  things  for  people  to  enjoy.  He  wanted 
them  to  be  happy,  so  He  made  the  grand  oceans,  the  great  forests 
■  and  lovely  flowers,  the  darting  fish  and  singing  birds  and  all  the  use- 
ful animals. 

Then  the  Bible  tells  us  He  prepared  a  beautiful  home  and  called 
it  the  Garden  of  Eden.  I  am  sure  it  was  lovelier  than  any  place  we 
have  ever  seen.  It  had  great  forest  trees  and  others  bearing  delicious 
fruits,  while  lovely  flowers  of  many  colors  grew  everywhere  and 
made  the  air  sweet  with  their  fragrance.  Thru  it  flowed  a  broad 
river,  birds  sang  and  built  their  nests  in  the  trees,  while  many  ani- 
mals roamed  about,  seeking  their  food,  or  rested  in  the  shady  places. 

When  this  home  was  readv  God  made  the  man  who  was  to  live 
in  it.  Can  vou  tell  me  what  his  name  was  ?  Yes,  Adam.  I  think  he 
was  tall,  straight  and  fine  looking,  with  beautiful  eyes  and  dark  hair. 
He  could  do  many  wonderful  things  with  his  hands  and  feet,  more 
than  the  fish  or  birds  or  anv  of  the  animals.  Then  with  his  eves  he 
could  see  all  the  Ix^autv  about  him,  while  with  his  ears  he  could  hear 
the  song  of  birds  and  the  voices  of  animals.  His  nose  brought  the 
sweet  odors  to  him,  and  with  his  mouth  he  could  talk  and  also  eat  the 
delicious  fruits. 

After  awhile,  the  Bible  tells  us,  God  brought  the  animals  to 
Adam  that  he  might  give  each  one  a  name.  C^an  you  tell  me  some  of 
the  names  he  gave  them  ?  1  think  they  came  to  Adam,  two  by  two — a 
papa  and  mamma  lion,  a  j)apa  and  mamma  horse,  a  papa  and  mamma 
dog,  and  all  the  others — and  as  Adam  gave  them  names,  it  made  him 
a  little  lonelv  to  see  that  each  of  them  had  a  mate,  while  he  was  alone. 
But  God  wanted  him  to  be  happy,  you  know,  so  He  said :  *'Tt  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone.  T  will  make  an  lielpmeet  for  him :"  that 
moans  someone  to  help  and  love  him. 

God,  therefore,  put  Adam  to  sleep  and  then  He  made  a  woman. 
She  must  have  bi.»en  verv  beautiful,  with  l(m»r  fair  Iwiir,  cheeks  like 

ft  * 

roses,  teeth   white  as  pearls  and   such   a   sw(M»t   smili*.     Wlien    .Vdam 
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awoke  and  saw  her  standing  near,  don't  you  think  it  must  have 
seemed  to  him  almost  too  good  to  be  true  that  now  he  need  be  alone 
no  more?  He  could  talk  to  this  lovely  woman  as  he  could  not  to  the 
animals,  for  when  he  spoke  to  them,  they  only  looked  at  him  but 
were  not  able  to  answer.  But  this  woman  could  tell  him  how  happy 
she  was  to  be  with  him  and  how  much  she  loved  him.  (Speak  of 
the  work  given  to  Adam  and  Eve,  the  care  of  the  Garden,  and  tell 
of  their  food,  the  fruits  whicli  they  had  only  to  pick,  and  of  their 
freedom  from  care.) 

God  had  now  made  the  water  and  the  dry  land,  the  sun,  moon 
and  stars,  the  fish,  birds  and  animals,  and  last  of  all,  this  man  and 
woman,  and  the  Bible  tells  us  that  God  saw  everything  that  He  had 
made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good. 

Shall  we  sing  now: — 

"All  things  bright   and  beautiful.'' 
("God^s  Work,"  in  "Song  Stories  for     the     Sunday     School,''     by 
Patty  S.  and  Mildred  J.  Hill.)  . 

SUBJECT :  THE  FIRST  SABBATH. 

Genesis  2:1-3. 

PICTURE — MILAN    CATHEDRAL. 

After  God  had  finished  making  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the 
Bible  tells  us  tliat  He  rested  from  all  His  work.  He  knew  that  people 
could  not  be  busy  day  after  day  without  getting  very  tired,  so  He 
planned  a  day  of  rest  for  thenh  To  show  just  what  He  meant  them 
to  do.  He,  nims(?lf,  rested.  Then  He  blessed  and  liallowed  this  rest 
day,  which  means  He  made  it  a  holy  day  when  no  work  was  to  be 
done.  For  six  days  pwple  might  labor  and  do  all  their  work,  but 
when  the  seventh  day  came  they  were  to  take  a  rest. 

What  do  we  call  this  rest  dav?     Yc»s,  Sundav,  or  the  Sabbath.. 

Where  do  wc  go  on  Sunday?  To  church,  where  we  can  hear 
about  God  and  thank  and  jmiisc  Him  for  all  }lo  has  done  for  us. 
At  first  people  had  no  churches,  so  they  piled  up  stones,*  which  they 


•  The  children  would  be  interested  in  the  beautiful  picture  called 
"Religion,"  by  Charles  Spragiie  Pearce.  It  shows  two  early  worshipers 
kneeling  before  a  stone  altar.  The  original  is  in  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary at  Washington. 
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called  altars,  and  by  them  they  stood  and  thanked  God.  But  after 
awhile,  when  they  began  to  build  houses  for  themselves,  they  wanted 
to  build  houses  for  God,  also,  and  these  tliey  called  temples  or 
churches. 

Across  the  ocean,  in  other  count rys,  these  churches  are  often 
even  more  beautiful  than  they  are  with  us.  The  largest  ones  are 
called  cathedrals  and  temples  and  they  are  built  of  beautiful  marble 
or  stone.  There  is  exquisite  carving  on  them  and  lovely  glass  win- 
dows of  rich  colors  to  let  in  the  light,  while  large  pictures  are  paint- 
ed on  the  walls.  One  of  the  most  wonderful  I  have  ever  seen  is 
shown  in  our  picture.  It  is  at  Milan,  a  city  in  a  far-away  country 
called  Italy.  You  can  see  the  beautiful  towers  which  rise  towards 
the  sky.  This  cathedral  is  all  of  pure  white  marble,  as  if  it  were 
made  by  the  frost  fairies.  It  is  very,  very  large  and  many  hundreds 
of  years  were  taken  to  build  it.  I  think  the  people  longed  to  make 
the  most  beautiful  house  in  the  world  for  God,  so  they  were  glad 
to  give  both  their  time  and  money.  I  wish  you  might  all  see  it, 
children. 

There  are  many  other  great  and  beautiful  churches  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  for  wherever  people  know  of  God  and  love  Him,  they 
want  to  build  a  house  for  Him.  That  is  the  reason  the  people  who 
live  in  our  city  built  this  church  that  we  are  in.  (Speak  of  the 
materal  used,  the  windows,  bell  or  chimes,  organ  and  different 
rooms  for  the  children  as  well  as  the  grown  people.) 

God  said  that  if  people  w^ould  do  no  work  on  Sunday  but  would 
try  to  please  Him  in  every  way.  He  would  surely  bless  them.  I  think 
little  children  sliould  put  away  the  toys  they  play  with  thru  the  week 
and  liave  others,  like  Noah's  arks  and  blocks,  with  which  they  can 
play  Sunday  games.  Then  perhaps,  with  Mamma's  help,  they  can 
take  flowers  or  fruit  to  some  one  who  is  ill,  or  a  little  gift  to  a  poor 
person,  for  I  know  it  would  please  the  dear  Father  if  they  should 
tr}'  to  make  some  one  happy  on  His  day. 

It  is  very  nice  to  have  dear  Papa  at  home  on  Sunday,  is  it  not? 
and  tliis  helps  to  make  it  the  happiest  day  of  all  the  week.  Let  us 
remember  to  thank  the  dear  heavenly  Father  for  planning  this 
rest  day  for  us. 
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srHJECT:  TUE  EXPULSION   FROM  EDEN. 

Genesis  2:16,17;  3:1-20,23,21,, 

riCTUKE — EXPULSION    OF    ADAM    AND    EVE    FROM    THE   GARDEN. — DORE. 

(In  my  own  Kindergarten  1  introduce  this  story  with  one  of 
two  little  children,  to  whom  was  given  a  beautiful  playroom.  I 
described  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  the  flowers,  sunshine  and  the 
many  toys  it  contained.  There  was  fruit  on  the  table,  but  of  a  dish 
of  apples  the  children  were  forbidden  to  take,  as  they  were  not  quite 
ripe.  They  at  last  were  tempted  to  take  these  and  lost,  thru  this 
act,  their  beautiful  room  with  all  it  contained.) 

I  want  to  tell  vou  to-dav  more  of  the  first  man  and  woman 
whom  God  made.  We  talked  of  the  i)eautiful  Garden  which  was 
their  first  home,  where  were  lovely  flowers,  sparkling  fountains, 
singing  birds  and  many  animals.  Before  God  left  them.  He  showed 
them  all  the  trees  which  were  covered  with  delicious  fruit.  He 
said  they  could  eat  everything  except  the  apples  on  a  beautiful  tree 
which  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  Garden,  but  those  apples  they  must 
not  eat  because  thev  would  hurt  them. 

1  am  sure  Adam  and  Eve  were  very  happy  at  first.  They 
wandered  up  and  down  the  pretty  paths,  bathed  in  the  cool  water, 
ate  of  the  delicious  fruits  and  rested  beneath  the  trees.  God  came 
often  at  eventide  and  walked  and  talked  with  them  and  this  they 
must  have  enjoyed  most  of  all. 

But  one  day,  the  Bible  tells  ns.  Eve  was  walking  by  herself  and 
she  happened  to  pass  the  beautiful  apple-tree,  whose  fruit  God  had 
said  they  must  not  eat.  As  she  looked  up  at  its  green  leaves  she 
saw  a  great  serpent  coiled  among  the  branches.  Slie  was  much 
surprised,  for  the  birds  never  built  their  nests  in  that  tree  nor  did 
the  animals  go  near  it.  She  was  still  more  astonished  when  the 
serpent  spoke  to  her,  using  words  like  her  own,  and  this  is  what 
he. said:  "Did   God  sav   vou   couldn't   eat  the   fruit  of  anv  tree  in 

•         •  • 

the  Garden  ?" 

*'0h,  no,"  Eve  replied,  **He  said  we  might  eat  of  all  the  fruit 
except  that  wliich  grows  on  this  one  tree.  lie  told  us  not  to  eat 
this  because  it  would  hurt  us."  'i'hen  the  serpent  answered:  "It 
wouldn't  hurt  you.  Tve  eaten  it  and  it  tastes  very  good  and  makes 
you   know  many  things  that  you  couldn't  learn   in  any  other  way.*' 

'I'hen  Eve  looked  and  looked  at  the  beautiful  fruit,  and  the  more 
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she  lo<Dke(J,  tlie  more  sho  wanted  it.  Tlie  apples  were  rosy  red  and  she 
felt  sure  they  would  taste  dcliciously  and  she  thought  it  would  be 
verv  nice  to  be  so  wise,  so  at  last  she  broke  o£E  one  and  ate  it.  Then 
she  called  to  Adam  to  come  and  take  one,  also.  Perhaps  he  didn't 
do  this  at  first,  hut  at  last  he,  too,  ate  of  it. 

Then,  children,  instead  of  l)eing  wise,  as  the  serpent  had  said 
they  would  he,  Adam  and  Eve  felt  very  sorry  they  had  disobeyed  God. 
They  could  no  hniger  enjoy  the  singing  of  the  happy  birds  nor  play 
with  the  animals  as  they  roamed  about.  And  that  evening  when  they 
heard  God's  voice,  instead  of  being  glad  to  see  Him,  as  they  had  al- 
ways been  before,  they  hid  themselves  among  the  trees.  (Describe 
the  conversation  and  Adam's  cowardice  in  laying  the  blame  on  Eve, 
and  hers  in  putting  it  on  the  serpent.  Also  speak  of  the  curse  pro- 
nounced upon  the  serpent.) 

Then  God  told  Eve  that  slu»  would  have  a  great  deal  of  pain  and 
trouble    because  she  had  disobeved    HiuL     lie  told  Adam  that    he 

« 

could  no  longer  get  his  food  just  by  picking  it  off  the  trees,  but  in- 
stead he  must  work  hard  for  it.  He  must  dig  and  plow  and  get  very 
tired.  But  He  said  that  after  a  long  time,  a  little  Child  would  come 
who  would  bring  joy  to  the  world  })y  helping  people  to  be  good  again. 

Then  God  told  Adam  and  Eve  thev  must  leave  the  beautiful  Gar- 
den  wh(?re  they  had  l)een  so  happy.  How  sad  they  must  have  felt 
as  thev  walked  thru  it  for  th(^  last  time  and  saw  the  lovelv  bios- 
soms,  the  shadv  trees,  with  their  beautiful  fruits,  and  the  clear 
water  of  the  river. 

When  they  had  left  tlu^  Garden,  God  sent  an  angel  with  shining 
white  garments  to  stand  at  the  gate  with  a  sword  as  bright  as  fire  so 
that  Adam  and  Eve  could  not  come  back  again.  How  they  must  have 
wished  they  had  obeyed  God  and  not  touched  the  apph»s. 


What  will  those  who  believe  in  the  eflficacy  of  war  as  preserving 
the  balance  of  population  think  of  the  baby  incubators  at  the  fair? 
Here  we  find  science  lending  its  latest  discoveries  to  the  preserving  of 
the  tiny,  helpless  infants  l)orn  too  soon  into  a  cold  world.  The  tiny 
glass  houses  are  most  attractive*,  and  interesting  it  is  to  see  the  male 
attendants  who  ])ass  around  at  regular  intervals  and  are  ready,  at 
the  slightest  urgent  cry  from  the  tiny  but  vigorous  lungs,  to  turn 
the  little  one  in  its  downv  wee  mattress  or  iiive  the  neeessarv  feediiii' 
flue  once  in  two  hours. 


TYPICAL  CHILD-STUDY  METHODS   AT  THE   ST.   LOUIS 

EXHIBIT.* 

WILL    S.    MONROE^    STATE    NORMAL   SCHOOL^    WESTFIELD,   MASS. 

The  child-study  movement  in  the  United  States  is  less  than 
twentv-five  years  old.  It  has  passed  thru  various  phases  and  has  em- 
ployed a  diversity  of  methods.  From  the  first  the  movement  appealed 
to  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  other  institutions  engaged  in  the 
training  of  teachers.  These  child-study  advocates  have  aimed  to 
place  the  prospective  teachers  en  rapport  with  child-life,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  their  student-teachers  some  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  natural  history  of  the  child  and  the  factors  conditioning  its  phy- 
sical, and  psychical  development. 

Methods  of  child  study  have  accordingly  been  developed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  these  various  workers.  President  6.  Stanley  Hall,  who 
initiated  the  child-study  movement  in  America,  has  made  extensive 
use  of  the  questionnaire  method;  and  many  of  the  normal  schools 
and  some  of  the  colleges  and  universities  have  followed  to  a  consider^ 
able  extent  the  same  general  plan.  Advocates  of  the  questionnaire 
method  have  rightly  claimed  that  it  gives  widely  prevalent  conditions 
of  the  mental  activities  of  children ;  that  it  indicates  certain  persist- 
ent laws  which  must  serve  as  a  background  in  educational  practice; 
and  that  for  the  prospective  teacher  it  must  have,  in  consequence, 
greater  value  than  any  other  method.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  affirmed  that  the  method  must  be  applied  by  persons  but  slightly 
trained  in  psychology;  and  that  the  returns,  even  when  secured  by 
experts,  are  of  an  incidental  and  accidental  character,  and  probably 
in  few  instances  do  they  give  typical  and  persistent  tendencies  of 
children's  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling  and  acting.  Prof.  Earl 
Barnes,  who  has  worked  over  many  thousands  of  returns  secured  by 
the  questionnaire  method  in  England  and  America,  maintains  that 
whenever  the  test  is  simple  and  well  executed  the  results  are  as 
steady  and  law-abiding  as  those  obtained  by  the  study  of  any  other 
data  dealing  with  the  phenomena  of  human  life. 

A  tvpe  of  child  study,  which  has  to  some  extent  employed  the 


♦  Reprint  of  a  paper  to  appear  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Educational  Association.  1904. 
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method  of  the  laboratory,  has  been  applied  to  certain  specific  problems 
touching  the  physical  nature  of  children.  The  tests  have  been  in  the 
nature  of  measurements,  and  the  investigations  for  the  most  part  have 
been  under  the  direction  of  trained  psychologists.  The  laws  condi- 
tioning growth;  motor  ability  of  children;  eye,  ear,  and  other  sense 
defects;  factors  inducing  fatigue — ^these  are  some  of  the  problems 
more  definitely  studied  by  means  of  physical  tests  and  measurements. 
Prof.  Edward  L.  Thorndike  has  lately  urged  that  the  same  method 
must  be  applied  to  the  measurement  of  the  mental  traits  of  children. 
He  savs: 

"If  we  could  make  such  adequate  measurements  exhaustively  we 
could  describe  a  man's  mind  as  so  many  units  of  that  emotional 
tendency,  so  many  of  this  sense  power  and  so  on  through  a  well-nigh 
interminable  list  of  possible  mental  traits.  We  should  then  be  able 
to  state  exactly  the  difference  between  any  two  human  beings,  between 
the  conditions  of  anyone  before  and  after  any  course  of  study  or 
other  educational  influence;  we  could  compare  the  results  of  differ- 
ent systems  of  education,  describe  the  changes  due  to  maturity,  or 
calculate  the  personal  efficiency  of  different  teachers.'* 

For  the  present,  at  least,  extensive  measurements  call  for  de- 
grees of  exact  psychological  scholarship  not  possessed  by  the  rank  and 
file  of  teachers.  The  "consulting  psychologist*'  recommended  by 
Professor  Royce  at  the  Washington  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  would,  in  a  measure,  meet  this  difficulty.  Such 
laboratories  for  the  experimental  study  of  children  are  already  in 
force  at  Chicago  and  Antwerp,  Belgium. 

The  child  of  retarded  mental  development  has  appealed  to 
students  of  childhood,  both  in  our  country  and  in  Europe,  and  va- 
rious methods  have  been  devised  for  the  study  of  defective  children. 
"Abnormality,"  as  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Edwin  A.  Kirkpatrick,  in 
his  recent  "Fundamentals  of  Child  S'tudy,**  "may  be  regarded  as  that 
form  of  individuality  which  is  destructive";  and,  as  such,  the  pros- 
pective teacher  must  be  introduced  to  certain  phases  of  juvenile 
mental  pathology.  Children  with  minor  psychical  abnormalities — 
shght  power  of  attention,  weak  memory,  ill  co-ordinated  motor  func- 
tioning, as  well  as  sense  defects — have  been  selected  for  special  ob- 
servation.    Fse  has  also  been  made  of  the  institutions  for  the  deaf, 
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the  blind,  the  feeble-minded  and  the  juvenile  delinquent  as  schools 
of  observation  for  child-study  students. 

Colleges  and  normal  schools  have  made  extensive  use  of  remi- 
niscences in  child-study  work.  A  well-known  student  of  childhood 
says  that,  in  their  work  with  children,  teachers  probably  draw  more 
upon  the  memories  of  their  own  childhood  for  an  interpretation  of 
the  acts  of  children  under  their  care  than  upon  the  knowledge  they 
may  have  acquired  in  the  study  of  psychology  and  education,  and 
he  urges  the  need  of  clarifying  and  sharpening  the  childhood  con- 
cepts of  prospective  teachers. 

Numerous  methods  of  "general  observation'^  have  developed  in 
connection  with  normal  and  training  schools,  and  extensive  literary 
use  has  been  made  of  the  numerous  experimental  studies  of  children 
published  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The  value  of  this  type 
of  child  study  has  been  called  into  question,  and  it  is  doubtless  open 
to  the  objection  to  be  urged  against  the  study  of  results  in  any  de- 
partment of  human  thought.  There  is  now  a  large  body  of  reason- 
ably scientific  data  concerning  children,  and  the  careful  study  and 
reflection  of  such  studies  must  have  unquestioned  value  to  prospective 
teachers  in  the  formation  of  pedagogic  judgments. 

These  and  other  typical  child-study  methods  will  be  illustrated 
in  the  school  exhibits  at  St.  I^uis.  I  am  permitted  to  use  the  re- 
turns secured  by  Prof.  Edwin  A.  Kirkpatrick,  the  president  of  the 
child-study  department,  in  making  a  forecast  of  the  character  and 
range  of  such  exhibits.  To  tlie  question,  "Do  you  engage  in  any 
investigations  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  general  truths?''  twelve 
out  of  sixteen  collegiate  institutions  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and 
six  of  tliese  institutions  stated  that  exhibits  illustrating  the  child- 
study  investigations  would  be  sent  to  St.  Louis.  The  University  of 
Texas  will  send  outlines  of  the  courses  in  child  study,  reports  of 
students  on  the  study  of  children  and  methods  of  experimenting  on 
fatigue.  Exhibits  will  also  be  sent  by  the  University  of  California, 
the  University  of  Washington,  Yale  I^niversity,  Tapper  Iowa  Uni- 
versity and  Teachers'  College  of  Cohunbia  University. 

•  *  • 

Forty- four  American  normal  schools  sent  replies  concerning 
child  study.  Five  reported  that  they  engaged  in  investigations  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  general  truths,  and  thirty  replied  that  child 
study  was  used  as  a  means  of  training  teachers.     Nine  of  these  will 
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send  ihild-study  exhibits  to  St.  Louis.  The  San  Jose  (Cal.)  Nor- 
mal School  will  send  picturi^s  illustrating  the  work;  the  Indiana 
(Pa.),  the  Bloomsburg  (Pa.),  the  X(»w  Orleans  (La.)  and  the 
St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Normal  Schools  will  send  blanks  used  and  stu- 
dents* notebooks;  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Training  School  will  send 
child-study  outlines  used;  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College  will 
illustrate  studies  made  in  the  ^T^t,  second  and  third  grades;  the  . 
Cheney  (Wash.)  and  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Normal  Schools  express 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  able  to  send  exhibits;  the  Fitchburg 
(Mass.)  Normal  School  will  illustrate  what  it  does  in  the  study  of 
individual  children,  the  range  of  studies  on  defective  children  and 
the  result  of  studies  and  discussicms  (from  students'  notebooks)  on 
the  physical  and  mental  development  of  school  children.  The 
Worcester  Normal  School  shows  blanks  for  report  of  observations 
hv  students. 

0^  twenty-one  cities  and  towns  replying  to  the  circular  letter 
of  the  president  of  the  child-study  department,  nine  replied  that  sys- 
tematic studies  of  children  were  carried  on  bv  the  teachers  and  three 
that  such  work  would  be  exhibited  at  St.  Louis.  Passaic  and  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J.,  and  New  Ilaven,  Conn.,  will  illustrate  the  lines  of  child 
study  carried  on  by  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  The  child-study 
department  of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools  has  prepared  a  very  valu- 
able exhibit.  Exhibits  in  child  study  will  also  Ikj  sent  by  two  pri- 
vate schools — the  Chicago  Hospital  School  for  Nervous  and  Delicate 
Children  and  the  Groszmann  School  in  New  York  Citv — and  it  seems 
altogether  likely  that  other  institutions,  not  included  in  the  returns 
received  sufficiently  early  for  use  in  this  pa]>er,  will  make  exhibits  of 
work  more  or  less  closelr  connected  with  child  studv. 


MAGAZINE    READINGS. 

Century  for  September — "Fossil  Wonders  of  the  West."  by  Henry 
Fairfield  Osbom;  "The  Nelicator  of  Arctic  Alaska/*  by  E.  A.  McElhenny, 
of  special  interest  after  reading  Miss  Dopp's  "Place  of  Industries  in  Ele- 
mentary Education,"  illustrating,  as  it  does,  the  place  of  pantomime  in 
primitive  life. 

St.  Nicholas — "American  Memorials  in  London"  (Julian  King  Col- 
ford),  including  an  account  of  the  tower  of  Christ  church,  Westminster 
road,  dedicated  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  Usual  suggestive  facts  in  the  Na- 
ture and  Science  Department. 

Harper's  Bazaar  for  September — "Value  of  College  Training  for 
Women,"  by  Mary  E.  W.  Wooley.  president  of  Mount  Holyoke  College. 


A    BRIEF   TOUR   AMONG   THE    EXHIBITS. 

What  were  some  of  the  salient  features  of  this  exposition  that 
mark  it  as  different  from  preceding  ones?  Assuredly  the  fact  that 
the  prime  movers  in  the  plan  decided  to  devote  one  entire  building 
to  education  and  social  science  exhibits  is  most  significant.  In  a 
general  and  very  practical  sense  all  expositions  are  educational. 
But  in  this  one  the  science  of  educating  was  the  central  thought 
And  Ihe  leaders  did  not  mistake  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  proof 
of  this  is  that  while  the  building  as  originally  planned  was  to  con- 
sist of  long  extended  structures,  inclosing  a  large,  immense  court 
of  many  acres  beautiful  with  trees  and  sh rubber}',  so  many  were  the 
calls  for  space  that  it  was  necessary  to  devote  that  intended  for  outr 
door  air  and  sunshine  to  the  indoor  exhibit  of  human  forces  that 
tend  toward  growth  and  development.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
final  outcome  of  such  educational  interchanges  between  many  and 
various  nations  will  be  the  faith  that  the  real  safeguard  of  a  nation 
is  its  righteous,  intelligent  citizens  rather  than  her  expensive,  soon- 
antiquated  warships. 

Even  the  Government  building  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  had 
a  corner  for  the  children — a  few  small  rooms  over  whose  entrance 
door  was  the  legend,  "Knowledge  Begins  in  Wonder.''  The  significant 
thing  was  not  so  much  the  extent  or  importance  of  the  exhibit,  but 
that  the  Government  should  have  found  time  to  think  of  the  little 
folks,  and  ours  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  paternal  government,  either. 
This  exhibit  consisted  largely  of  interesting  examples  from  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  world,  showing  the  protective  coloring,  includ- 
ing stuffed  specimens  of  the  ermine,  illustrating  changes  in  color  at 
different  seasons. 

A  specially  valuable  feature  of  many  of  these  exhibits  was  the 
illustrating  not  only  of  results,  but  of  processes  as  well.  Those  in- 
terested in  the  education  of  little  children  or  of  defectives  could 
see  a  kindergarten  in  operation  and  could  also  observe  lessons  given 
by  experts  to  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  stutterer,  etc.  There  is  no  way 
of  measuring  the  mighty  impulses  for  the  happiness  and  good  of 
mankind  that  may  lead  out  from  this  opportunity  to  see  practical 
work  done  with  the  unfortunate.  Miss  McCowan,  of  the  Chicago 
work  done  with  the  unfortunate.  Miss  McCowan,  of  Chicago,  had  a 
group  of  deaf  children,  who  received  lessons  daily,  and  one  of  the 
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social  features  of  the  National  Educational  Association  was  a  play 
given  by  these  children,  followed  by  a  reception  addressed  by  various 
^ucators  of  note. 

Another  (to  many)  marked  feature  of  this  fair  was  the  absence 
of  a  Woman's  Building.  Certainly  that  signifies  a  great  advance,  if 
in  eleven  years  woman's  achievements  have  been  such  that  her  work 
can  now  be  measured  with  man's  on  its  own  merits  without  being 
set  off  and  classified  by  itself. 

But  to  continue  our  brief  tour  thru  the  building : 

The  Swedish  exhibit  included  a  regular  series  of  the  sloyd  models, 
and  the  method  of  teaching  the  first  steps  in  sewing  was  interesting. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  a  large  frame,  upon  which  is  strung  cording 
to  represent  the  threads  of  the  material.  The  stitches  are  taken  upon 
these  heavy  strands  and  are  large  enough  to  be  seen  across  the  room. 
Sweden  finds  that  the  three  important  steps  in  teaching  sewing  are: 
A  practical  demonstration  of  the  subject;  progressive  order  of  exer- 
cises, and  class  instruction.  There  was  also  a  small  exhibit  of  some 
few  objects  used  in  teaching  temperance,  such  as  a  model  of  the 
human  organ  in  health  and  also  as  changed  by  use  of  alcohol.  There 
were  also  pictures  used  in  teaching  the  subject  "religion,*^  as  it  is 
formally  called  in  the  curriculum. 

An  amusing  example  of  cooperation  was  shown  by  a  picture  in 
the  Swedish  exhibit.  Picture  ten  small  children,  each  in  a  tiny 
tub  and  each  washing  and  rubbing  the  back  of  the  little  one  in  the 
tub  in  front  of  him. 

France  had  a  large  exhibit  covering  the  ages  from  the  little 
child  of  les  ecoles  maiernelle  to  those  of  the  highest  grades.  Work 
with  the  little  people  was  shown  by  pictures  and  by  specimens  of  the 
actual  handiwork.  Many  of  the  occupations  of  the  kindergarten 
were  represented,  tho  all  upon  a  very  fine,  minute  scale.  Upon 
opening  one  of  the  occupation  books  we  read  the  pretty  greeting: 

"Baisers  les  meilleurs  (a)  nos  peiits  camerades,  Americaines/* 

This  was  sewed  upon  a  peculiar  white  paper  in  fine  stitches,  the 
upper  half  of  each  letter  blue,  the  lower  half  red,  the  national  colors 
of  both  France  and  America. 

In  looking  over  the  books  one  felt  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
schools,  however  kind,  was  nevetheless  of  the  schoolroom  order,  with 
little  of  the  homelike  play  spirit    found  in  our  kindergartens.     The 
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brief  survcv  of  the  hooks  schemed  to  indicate  that  in  sanitarv  care 
of  tlieir  charifcs  the  schools  matenieUe  arc  most  particular.  Lava- 
tories with  ph^ntiful  supply  of  water,  basins  and  towels  seem  to  be 
the  rule,  and  in  one  case  there  is  a  portable  cloak  rack  that  can  be 
taken  out  of  d(M)rs  in  fine  weather  and  thus  afford  thoro  airing  of 
the  small  garments. 

Several  written  reports  of  students  showed  the  method  of  teach- 
ing morals,  based  in  observation  of  the  play  of  the  childn»n.  For 
instance,  a  student  would  note  that  children  call  Henry  ''a  gir?'  be- 
cause he  carried  some  flowers,  and  then  would  state  the  measures 
undertaken  to  correct  the  fault  of  the  abusi^d  and  the  abuser.  Again 
we  read  that  Louis  is  greedy.  But  later,  when  he  has  a  veal  ragovi, 
he  is  induced  to  serve  some  to  a  child  who  cries. 

To  pass  rapidly  to  children  in  the  higher  classes,  we  were  in- 
terested in  reading  the  notes  of  some  of  the  school  excursions  taken 
by  boys  of  15  or  16  years.  Xeatly  and  spiritedly  written,  the  one 
we  glanced  over  described  a  trip  thru  a  .|)art  of  the  Seine  country, 
beginning  with  the  taking  of  the  train  and  telling  of  scenery  and 
castles  and  historical  museums  visited  during  this  holiday  excur- 
sion. .Vugust  7-20.  It  gave  the  name  of  tlu*  head  master  and  illus- 
trated with  photographs,  postcards,  etc.  In  red  ink  on  it  were  the 
corrections  of  the  master.  Little  bv  little  we  are  bcffinninir  to  in- 
troduce  these  educational  tours  for  the  school  children  which  have 
been  so  long  tried  in  Germany  and  France.  Kich  and  delightful 
UKMUories  can  be  made  the  heritage  of  children  that  will  be  of  value 
all  their  lives. 

Several  countries  are  dealing  seriously  with  the  teniperance  prob- 
lem, as  was  indicated  by  some  of  the  exhibits,  and  altho  we  ques- 
tion if.  as  in  one  casts  it  is  pedagogical ly  valuable  or  practical  to 
attem]>t  to  solve  the  problem  by  picturing  the  horrors  of  delirium 
tremens  uj)on  large,  almost  life-size,  platen,  we  ar(»  nevertheless  in- 
terested to  see  that  other  nations  are  struggling  to  find  a  way  to  pre- 
serve their  p(^])l(»  from  the  inroads  of  this  terrible  drain  upon  its 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

A  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  is  the  present  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane as  eompared  with  that  of  a  f<'w  years  ago.  Xcw  York  State 
made  clear  this  difference  in  a  reproduction  of  two  rooms,  represent- 
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ing  the  cell  and  cage  for  the  violent  of  yesterday  and  the  attractive, 
homelike  room  of  today. 

Colorado  had  an  exhibit  of  unique  and  exceptional  value.  She 
showed  thru  six  small  l)ut  exact  models,  the  various  kinds  of  school- 
houses  in  which  her  embryo  citizens  have  been  taught.  We  are  told 
that  so  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  events  in  the  State  that  it 
is  still  possible  to  find  in  use  types  of  these  different  school  build- 
ings. First,  and  lowest  in  the  scale  of  school-building  evolution,  is 
the  dugout.  This,  as  its  name  implies,  is  simply  a  hollow  dug  out 
of  the  side  of  a  hill  or  into  the  ground,  if  there  be  no  elevation,  and 
covered  with  a  roof  of  earth  supported  upon  poles.  The  next  step 
was  the  sodhouse,  a  type  of  dwelling  still  in  use  in  many  of  the 
Western  States  remote  from  other  building  materials.  This  model 
is  copied,  as  are  all  the  others,  from  buildings  actually  in  exist- 
ence. It  is  a  rectangular  structure,  made  of  blocks  of  sod,  much 
as  bricks  or  stone  blocks  might  be  used.  We  learn  that  this  sod  of  the 
plains  is  made  so  tough  by  the  deep,  penetrating  roots  that  sub- 
stantial blocks  can  be  cut  from  it,  and  in  time  the  roots,  creeping 
deeper  down  from  the  air  and  light  above,  add  still  further  to  the 
strength  and  firmness.  The  buildings  are  warm,  cosy,  comfortable, 
with  openings  left  for  windows  and  doors — an  advance  over  the 
dugout.  The  walls  admit  of  a  rougli  or  smooth  finish,  which,  plas- 
tered with  smooth  mud,  will  take  burlap  or  paper  for  final  decora- 
tive finish. 

The  log  schoolhouse  represents  the  next  advance;  the  frame 
building  succeeded,  with  a  bell  or  cupola  at  one  corner,  and  next  the 
handsome  one  of  brick,  the  original  of  which  is  to  be  seen  at  Colo- 
rado S'prings.  The  East  Denver  High  School,  a  splendid  modem 
structure,  is  the  sixth  that  ends  this  strange,  eventful  history  to 
date — a  brief  history  of  not  more  than  forty  years,  showing  marvel- 
ous strides  in  matters  educational.  When  growth  is  so  rapid  it  is, 
perhaps,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  terrible  convulsions,  such  as 
that  of  the  recent  strike  in  the  mines,  with  the  accompanying  in- 
justice on  both  sides,  mark  the  desperate  attempt  to  gain  an 
equilibrium.  Education  and  training  upon  kindergarten  lines  must 
be  the  solution  of  such  vexed  questions. 

Colorado  furnished  a  charming  souvenir  in  the  shape  of  at- 
tractive cards,  upon  each  one  of  which  the  school  children  of  the 
State  had  each  mounted  a  native  wildflower. 
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A  marked  feature  of  the  educational'  exhibits  was  the  evident 
attention  given  to  manual  training.  Here  again  we  find  an  interestr 
ing  point  of  comparison  between  this  exposition  and  that  of  1876. 
It  was  the  Kussian  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  which  gave  the  impulse 
to  the  manual  training  idea  in  the  United  States,  tho  we  have  fol- 
lowed it  out  in  ways  original  to  our  own  needs  and  ideals.  And 
we  find  now  that  Russia  is  intensely  interested,  as  are  other  Old 
World  peoples,  in  studying  our  system,  as  we  are  in  studying  theirs. 

Away  from  the  Educational  building  proper  is  the  vast  extent 
of  territory  adorned  with  beautiful  structures,  trees,  vines  and  shrub- 
bery and  statues  of  wonderful  power  and  beauty.  The  view  from 
Festival  hall,  especially  in  the  late  afternoon,  with  the  music  of  the 
Cascades  in  one's  ears,  is  a  sight  long  to  be  cherished.  The  figures 
symbolic  of  the  original  States  comprising  the  Louisiana  purchase 
were  I'ach  one  a  glory  and  an  inspiration,  recalling  the  ideal  woman- 
hood called  for  bv  Whitman  in  his  ^^Democratic  Vistas.'' 

Many  of  the  State  buildings,  as  well  as  some  of  the  foregoing 
ones,  were  modeled  after  historic  structures.  Such  was  the  German 
building,  copied  from  the  Charlottenburg  Castle;  the  French  build- 
ing, a  reproduction  of  the  Le  Grand  Trainon  at  Versailles,  etc. 

Brussels  will  forever  now  be  associated  in  the  writer's  mind  as 
the  home  of  international  congresses.  The  lower  part  of  the  fAcade 
of  the  Belgium  building  was  decorated  with  beautiful  pictures,  views 
of  tho  city,  which  are  later  to  be  part  of  some  permanent  structure, 
and  the  panels  between  bore  the  names  and  dates  of  various  impor- 
tant meetings.  Among  these  were  noted:  International  Congress  of 
Railways,  1888;  of  Sugar,  1903;  of  Hygiene,  1854;  of  Laws  of  War, 
1874;  of  Charities,  1856;  the  African  Association  was  here  organized 
in  1885;  tlie  international  office  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  in 
1889:  for  the  regulating  the  sale  of  spirits  in  Africa,  1889.  In  1874 
a  congress  in  Brussels  to  formulate  what  shall  be  the  rules  govern- 
ing war.  and  1904  a  gatherinor  in  America  of  the  world's  most  ad- 
vanced and  Cliristian  thinkers  to  disciisi*  tho  abolition  of  war.  The 
world  is  moviuir,  if  slowly,  and  doubtless  man  will  learn  in  time  how 
to  better  employ  the  fighting  instinct  than  in  the  destruction  of  life 
and  it<  best  fruits ;  doubtless  he  will  learn  some  more  rational  method 
of  solving  ihv  question  of  overpopulation  than  by  resorting  to  the 
savaircTy  of  war.  Expositions  like  that  of  today  are  the  forerunners 
of  better  times  to  come.  ^ 


FLUFFY. 

TANTE    HEDE. 

Willie's  mother,  who  was  a  widow,  worked  very  hard  all  day, 
but  found  it  very  difficult  to  earn  enough  to  keep  herself  and  her 
boy. 

Willie  had  no  toys  or  other  nice  things,  but  he  did  not  need 
any,  as  he  had  a  dear  little  pussy  cat  whom  he  loved  very  much. 
Her  name  was  Fluffy.  She  was  a  little  gray  kitten  that  looked  just 
like  a  ball  of  fine  gray  silk. 

Fluffy,  Willie  and  his  mother  lived  very  happily  together,  even 
tho  there  was  often  hardly  enough  for  either  to  eat. 

But  one  day  wee  Willie  awoke  with  a  very  funny  feeling  in  his 
head,  and  when  he  wanted  to  get  out  of  his  bed  he  found  he  could 
not;  all  he  could  do  was  to  call  with  feeble  voice  for  his  mother. 

The  poor  mother  saw  at  once  that  Willie  was  ill,  and  she  told 
him  to  lie  down  quietly,  as  she  had  to  go  for  the  doctor. 

The  doctor,  a  very  pleasant  man,  came,  looked  at  Willie  and 
wrote  something  on  a  paper,  which  he  gave  to  Willie's  mother,  say- 
ing, "J  will  come  in  again." 

Willie's  mother  was  so  upset  that  she  sat  down  and  wept  bit- 
terly. Fluffy,  who  had  been  running  from  one  to  the  other,  now 
sat  down  on  W^illie's  pillow  and  rubbed  her  head  softly  against  his 
cheek,  as  if  she  wanted  to  say,  "I  am  very  sorry  for  you." 

Willie  was  ill  for  several  days  and  his  mother  had  to  stay  at 
home  to  nurse  him.  When  at  last  he  was  up  again  she  worked  all 
the  harder,  as  the  money  she  had  put  by  was  all  gone,  and  in  a  few 
days  she  would  have  to  pay  her  rent.  The  day  before  she  had  to  pay 
the  rent  she  counted  her  monev  and  found  there  was  still  some  wanted. 
Where  could  she  get  it? 

Willie  said:  "Don't  worry,  dear  mother,  I  am  sure  you  worked 
too  hard  already,  and  when  the  man  comes  for  the  money  I  will  ask 
him  if  he  would  mind  letting  you  off  the  missing  amount,  as  it  is 
not  much." 

"I  wish  he  would,"  his  mother  replied.  *^ut  am  afraid  he  will 
not  do  it." 

The  next  day,  when  the  widow  was  out  at  work,  the  man  came 
for  the  money.     Willie  gave  him  all  he  had  and  said :     "I  was  ill 
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and  mother  could  not  work  as  much  as  usual,  so  you  can  not  get 
more  this  time." 

^'Oli,  indeed !"  the  man  replied,  somewhat  roughly.  '^I  want 
two  shillings  more,  I  tell  you.  I  suspect  you  have  them,  but  will 
not  give  them.'' 

**1  have  nothing/'  Willie  said,  with  a  sob.  "Nothing  except 
my  Fluffy!" 

Tlie  man  looked  down  at  her  and  seemed  to  like  her.  Then 
he  picked  her  up  and  said,  "Very  well,  I  will  take  her  instead,"  put 
her  in  his  pocket  and  turned  away.  Willie  stood  there,  pale,  with 
open  mouth  and  tears  in  his  eyes.  Fluffy,  his  only  and  beloved  treas- 
ure, gone,  and,  as  he  feared,  in  the  hands  of  a  rather  unkind  man  I 
Poor  Fluffy! 

That  evening,  when  his  mother  came  home,  he  ran  to  meet  her, 

as  usual,  but  not  with  a  happy,  bright  smile  did  he  greet  her.     He 

clasped  his   arms  around   her  neck  and   cried  bitterly.     The  poor 

woman  could  not  understand  at  first,  as  the  only  word  Willie  kept 

repeating  was  "Fluffy."    But  soon  she  made  him  sit  on  her  lap  and 

tell  her  all  about  Fluffy.     When  he  had  finished  she  qould  not  help 

crying,  too,  as  she  was  fond  of  Fluffy,  but  mainly  because  she  was 

so  sorry  for  her  dear  boy.     "In  a  few  days,"  she  said,  "I  shall  have 

enough  money  to  bring  the  two  shillings  to  Mr.   K.,  and  he  will 

give  me  Fluffy  back,  so  do  not  cry,  dear,  but  go  to  bed  now." 
♦       ♦♦♦♦*♦♦♦♦* 

And  what  did  Fluffy  do?  At  first  she  began  to  mew  and  tried 
to  get  out,  but  as  she  could  not  she  curled  herself  up  and  made  her- 
self a&  comfy  as  possible  in  a  big  pocket.  When  the  man  came 
home  he  took  her  out  and  put  her  on  the  floor.  Pussy,  seeing  some 
milk  in  a  saucer,  ran  toward  it  and  drank  it.  Then  she  ran  about 
the  rooms  and  hid  under  the  sofa,  watching  for  an  opportunity  to 
slip  away.  But  it  did  not  seem  to  come !  After  a  long  time  a  servant 
picked  her  up  and  took  her  in  the  kitchen,  where  she  should  sleep. 
But  sleep  would  not  come  easily  to  poor  Fluffy,  who  was  homesick 
for  kind  little  Willie.  So  she  ran  about  in  the  kitchen  till  she  was 
quite  tired  out  and  mewed  herself  to  sleep. 

She  must  have  slept  a  long  tini(%  for  wlien  she  awoke  it  was 
quite  light  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  servant  wlio  had  taken  her  there 
was  working  about.    Fluffy  ran  up  to  her  mewing.     The  girl  stroked 
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her  and  gave  her  some  milk.  Fluffy  then  lay  down  again,  pretend- 
ing to  sleep,  but  only  watching  if  she  could  not  escape.  As  often  as 
the  girl  went  out  slie  tried  to  run  too,  but  the  servant  watched  her 
and  pushed  her  back.  At  last  the  servant  was  having  a  long  chat 
with  a  man,  who  had  come  on  a  cart.  Fluffy  could  steal  away,  and, 
once  out  of  the  house,  she  ran  as  quickly  as  her  little  feet  would 
carry  her.  If  she  could  only  find  her  wav  I  As  she  had  been  in  the 
^an's  pocket  she  could  not  see  which  roads  he  took,  and  now  she  had 
to  find  her  way  as  best  she  could.  There  were  also  so  many  people 
about,  and,  worst  of  all,  so  many  dogs,  her  greatest  enemies.  But 
she  did  not  waste  any  time,  but  ran  along  as  fast  as  she  could,  always 
taking  the  nearest  road. 

Poor  little  Willie  w^as  still  very  miserable.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  about  his  dear  Fluffy  and  what  liad  become  of  her.  Would 
his  mother  soon  have  the  two  sliillings  to  pay,  that  Fluffy  might 
come  back? 

"Mewr  Scratch,  scratch!  ^'MewT'  What  is  this?  Willie 
rushed  to  the  door.  What  did  he  see?  A  little  wornout,  frightened 
gray  kitten  went  past  liim  and  right  into  the  room  I 

Half  crying,  half  laughing,  he  picked  her  up  and  hugged  and 
kissed  her.  It  really  was  his  dear  Fluffy  I  He  took  lier  to  the  fire 
and  warmed  and  petted  her  and  gave  her  some  milk,  which  he 
had  left. 

Wlien  his  mother  came  home  in  tlie  evening  she  found  the  two 
playing  together  as  if  they  had  never  been  parted. 

She  went  the  next  day  to  Mr.  K.'s  house  and  paid  him  the  money 
and  told  him  that  Fluffy  had  come  back. 

After  this  Fluffy,  Willie  and  his  mother  lived  happily  together 
for  many  a  vear. 


CLEANING  HOUSE. 

Dolly's  clothes  arc  on  the  line, 
Dolly's  dishes  fairly  shine; 
Dolly's  home  is  swept  all  through. 
Chairs  and  tables  look  like  ne\v. 
Dolly's  little  mother.  May, 
Has  been  cleaning  house  to-day. 

— E.  E.  Hciintt,  in  Sunbeam 
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PROGRAM    FOR   OCTOBER. 

GENERAL  SUBJECT:     Child's  interest  in  Home  and  Family  Life. 

SPECIAL  POINT  OF  DEPARTURE:  Child's  Interest  in  Mother's  Work 
and  In  His  Own  House. 

First  week — Special   Subject — Mother's  Daily  Care. 

OCTOBER  3.  Morning  Circle.  "Mother  takes  care  of  us."  Shows  how 
mother  puts  us  to  sleep.  Play  mother  rock  little  one  to  sleep.  Make 
play  bed  on  pillow,  tuck  little  one  up.  Others  go  to  sleep.  Mother 
wake  up  children  by  calling,  knocking,  etc.  Get  children  ready  for 
school.    "Good  bye." 

Gift  Play.  Little  ones.  First  gift  ball.  Second  gift  sphere.  Free 
play  with  each  separately,  then  both  together.  Oldest  ones:  Fourth 
gift.    Free  play. 

Occupation.    Little  ones:    Clay.   Free  play.    Oldest:    Paper  cutting. 

Free  cutting. 

OCTOBER  4.     Morning  Circle.    Playing  "grown-ups."     Dress  little  child 

•  as  mother,  play  putting  Rosie  to  bed,  wake  up  and  get  her  ready  for 

school.     Other  children  play  mother  with  their  small  dolls,  rocking 

to  sleep,  wake  up,  dress.    All  bring  their  little  children  to  school. 

Gift  Plays.  Little  ones:  First  gift  ball.  Second  gift  sphere.  Play 
"Here's  a  little  kitty — pony,  going  round  and  round."  E.  Smith. 
Oldest  ones:  Fourth  gift  Imitative  series  play  "In  Mother's 
Kitchen."  Kindergarten  make  form  say.  "In  Mother's  Kitchen  is — 
a" — child  guess.  Cover.  Child  imitate  form  from  memory— change 
— cover — child  imitate,  etc. 

Occupations.     Little  ones:    Clay.    Free  play.     Oldest  ones:    Paper 
cutting.    Fringe  a  mat  for  mother  large  piece  of  manilla  paper. 
OCTOBER  5.     Morning  Circle.     "This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  clothes. 
Children's  tubs  and  wash  boards,  baby  clothes,  soap.    Children  wash 
the  clothes,  wring  out.  rinse;   hang  out  to  dry. 

Gift  play.  Little  ones:  First  gift  ball.  Second  gift  sphere.  Re- 
peat play  of  yesterday.  Oldest  ones:  Fourth  gift.  Imitative  series 
play.  "In  mother's  kitchen — is — a" — let  child  make  form,  others 
imitate.  Next  child  tell  "In  my,"  etc.  Children  imitate  and  con- 
tinue. 

Occupation.  Little  ones:  Clay.  Make  pat-a-cake,  pounding  clay. 
Oldest  ones:  Paper  cutting.  Make  paper  for  mother's  shelves,  cut 
out  scallope  or  points  on  paper's  edge. 


♦  We  would  call  to  the  attention  of  practicing  kindergartners  the 
specially  valuable  features  of  the  current  program.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  subject  matter  appeals  to  the  natural  and  permanent  Interests 
of  little  children;  the  work  and  play  are  extremely  simple,  but  so  air- 
ranged  as  to  be  progressively  difficult  and  logically  developed.  One  step 
follows  another  in  a  way  that  the  strictly  natural  is  psychological  and 
hence  never  unchildlike;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  repetition  and  enough 
variety  to  maintain  interest  without  so  much  as  to  be  either  con- 
fusing or  scattering;  in  the  simple,  natural  plays  and  occupations  the 
child's  self-activity  is  continually  in  play,  yet  with  no  undue  forcing  of 
the  Infant  mind  or  straining  after  a  mental  or  spiritual  development 
that  should  be  demanded  of  the  adult  mind  only.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  any  kindergartner  will  follow  this  program  to  the  letter:  we  do  hope 
it  may  prove  suggestive  and  helpful  to  those  who  may  for  the  first  time 
be  struggling  with  the  perplexities  incident  to  program  making. 
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OCTOBER  6.  Morning  Circle.  'This  is  washing  day."  Again  wash 
clothes.  Kindergarten  towels,  dusters,  etc.  Sprinkle  dry  clothes  for 
ironing.  Draw  pictures  on  blackboard  of  clothes  line  with  things  hang- 
ing on  It.    Children  find  things  you  have  drawn,  tell  name. 

Gift  Play.  Little  ones.  First  gift  ball.  Second  gift  sphere.  Race 
with  balls — kitty  and  pony — which  goes  faster?  Rhythmic  play  with 
balls. 

Occupation.  Little  ones.  Clay — "pat-a-cake."  Oldest  ones.  Paper 
cutting.  Suggested — Free.  "Mother's  wash  tub  and  wash  board,  clothes 
line." 

OCTOBER  7.  Morning  Circle.  "This  is  the  way  we  wash  our 
clothes."  Children  show  how  mother  washes.  Dramatize  the  real  experi- 
ence of  day  before.  Make  tub  of  two  children  joining  hands.  Wash 
imaginary  clothes,  etc.  Children  draw  on  blackboard  for  others  to  guess, 
tubs,  etc. 

Gift  Play.  Little  ones.  First  gift  ball.  Second  gift  sphere.  Sense 
game. — "Which  is  it?.  Blind  eyes.  Knock  on  table  with  hard  or  soft 
ball.  Child  tell  which  it  is,  feel,  etc.  Oldest  ones.  Fourth  gift.  Sug- 
gested series  play.  Each  child  make  something  they  saw  coming  to 
school.  Klndergartner  guess.  Change  first  to  second  form,  guess;  sec- 
ond to  third  form,  guess. 

Occupation.  Little  ones.  Clay — pat-a-cake.  Oldest  ones.  Paper  cut- 
ting.   Suggested,  free — "Clothes  on  line,"  etc. 

OCTOBER  3-10.  Domestic  Periods.  Little  ones.  "Playing  mother." 
Dressing  up  as  mother,  care  for  dollies,  washing,  dressing,  lullaby,  etc.; 
dusting.  Oldest  ones.  "Playing  grownups."  Dressing  up,  care  for  dol- 
lies, and  younger  children,  washing  hands,  etc.;  taking  to  school.  Wa- 
tering flowers  or  growing  plants. 

Songs.  "Loving  Mother,  Kind  and  True."  Patty  Hill.  "How  Are 
Children  Awakened?"  Patty  Hill.  "Washing  Day."  Poullsson.  Holiday 
Songs. 

Rhythm.  "I  wish,  dear  little  playmate."  Patty  Hill.  Skipping  in 
line  about  room.    Will-o-wisp.     Swift,  light  running  on  tiptoe.    Hofer  IL 

Games.    "Winding  the  thread."     [See  "Snail"  in  Walker  &  Jenks' 
book.1  "I  went  to  visit  a  friend   one   day."     p  Washing  and   playing.1 
Holiday  Songs.    Poullsson.    Ball  games.    Throwing  colored  balls  in  ring. 
One,  two,  three,  throw!     All  together!     Find  your  own  ball! 

Stories.  "The  Three  Bears."  Old  Folk  Tale.  "Bach  mother  loves 
her  own  the  best."    Adapted  from  song  in  Patty  Hill. 

Pictures.      "The    First    Step."      "Millet."      Mother    Play.      "The 
Family." 
Second  week — Special  subject: — "Mother  Does  so  Many  Things!" 

OCTOBER  10.  Morning  Circle.  "This  is  the  way  we  iron  the 
clothes."  Children  get  ready  to  come  to  school.  Sprinkle  clothes.  Let 
children  iron  the  clothes  with  little  irons. 

Gift  Play.  Little  ones.  First  gift.  Balls  in  a  ring.  Primary  col- 
ors. One  child  blind  eyes,  other  take  ball.  Child  tell  which  color  is 
gone.  Oldest  ones.  Fourth  gift — Imitative  series  play.  Child  shut  eyes. 
Klndergartner  make  forms;  children  guess  what.  Cover,  imitation  by 
children,  change,  etc. 

Occupation.  Little  ones.  Clay — Pat-a-cake.  Make  long  rolls  of 
clay;  "snakes"  the  children  call  them.  Oldest  ones.  Paper  cutting — Cut 
long  strips  of  paper  for  railroad  tracks,  lay  afterwards  and  play. 

OCTOBER  11.  Morning  Circle.  "Clean  Clothes."  Finish  ironing 
clothes.  Draw  pictures  on  blackboard  of  clothes,  board,  iron,  etc.  Let 
children  guess.  Children  draw,  you  guess  Dramatize  ironing  without 
using  implements.    Dress  Rosie  in  clean  clothes,  take  to  school. 
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Gift  Plays.  Little  ones.  First  gift — Repetition  of  yesterday's  play. 
Second  gift  sphere  and  cube.  Show  children  ball,  sphere  and  cube.  Let 
them  feel  and  look,  shut  eyes,  guess  by  feeling — "which"?  Oldest  ones. 
Fourth  gift — Suggested — Series  play.  **In  mother's  bedroom  is  something 
big,  soft,  with  pillows,  where  mother  and  baby  sleep."  Show  with  blocks 
^hat  it  is,  etc. 

Occupation.  Little  ones.  Clay — Pat-a-cake  and  rolling  again.  Old- 
est ones.  Paper  cutting — Cutting  on  outline,  baby's  clothes,  washboard, 
etc.  . 

OCTOBER  12.  Morning  Circle.  "This  is  how  we  mend  our  clothes." 
Have  large  mending  basket.  Let  children  see  it.  Tell  what  for.  Show 
sewing  implements,  needles,  thread,  pincushion,  etc.  Show  material  for 
kindergarten  dusters,  handkerchiefs,  sheets  for  Rosie's  bed,  "patch  work 
quilt."  Show  how  to  thread  big  needle,  and  how  it  goes  in  and  out  of 
cloth. 

Gift  Play.  '  Little  ones.  First  gift — Imitative — Primary  colors  in 
ring.  Roll  sphere;  hit  ball:  tell  color  hit.  Second  gift — Sphere  and 
cube.  "Down  Hill."  Roll  sphere,  cube  and  ball;  which  goes  faster?  slides 
best;  turns  somersaults.  Oldest  ones.  Fourth  gift — Suggested  series 
play.  "In  the  kindergarten  is  something  in  which  we  put  great  sticks 
of  wood  and  light  with  a  match;  it  is  so  warm,  so  bright."  Show  with 
blocks,  etc. 

Occupation.  Little  ones.  Clay — Make  big  pat-a-cake.  Roll  candles, 
and  put  on  birthday  cake.  Make  bracelets  from  long  rolls.  Oldest  ones. 
Paper  Cutting — Cut  from  outline  baby  clothes,  sheets  and  handkerchiefs, 
squares    and    oblongs. 

OCTOBER  13.  Morning  Circle.  "This  is  the  way  mother  sews. 
Children  show  how  mother  sews.  Draw  pictures  of  things  which  mother 
sews."  Guess.  Children  draw  pictures  of  scissors,  needles,  etc.  Small 
groups — (I)  Give  cloth,  needle  threaded.  Show  how  mother  sews.  (2) 
Scissors,  cloth.  How  mother  cuts.  13)  Play  with  buttons  and  empty 
spools. 

Gift  Play.  Little  ones.  First  gift — Repeat  color  play  of  yesterday. 
Second  gift  sphere  and  cube.  "I  can  do  something  you  can't  do."  Ball 
hops,  runs,  dances,  etc.,  without  noise.  Sphere  runs  fastest:  stands  on 
one  foot:  corner  turns  somersault,  etc.  Oldest  ones.  Fourth  gift — 
Dictated  series  play.  Make  big  closet  in  kindergarten:  change  to  cube 
again:  two  little  closets  to  cube  again;  piano,  cube. 

Occupation.  Little  ones.  Clay — Make  chains,  joining  long  rolls 
in  rings  together.  Oldest  ones.  Paper  cutting — Suggestive  free — cut 
things  which  mamma  sews,  or  sews  with. 

OCTOBER  14.  Morning  Circle.  "How  mother  cleans."  Show  how 
mother  sweeps,  with  tiny  brooms.  Dusts,  dust  cloths.  Scrubs  floor,  use 
real  scrubbing  brush.     Draw  on  blackboard  the  implements. 

Gift  Play.  Little  ones.  First  gift — Free  play — rhythmic  toss, 
catch;  etc.  Second  gift — Sphere  and  cube — ball.  Down  Hill,  or  "I  can  do 
something,"  etc.  Oldest  ones.  Fourth  gift — Suggested  series  play.  Chil- 
dren make  things  which  mother  sweeps  and  scrubs;  floors,  windows, 
etc.;  dusts,  chairs,  etc. — for  you  to  guess. 

Occupation.  Little  ones.  Clay — Free  play.  Oldest  ones.  Paper 
cutting — Suggested  and  free.  Cut  mother's  dusters,  broom,  scrubbing 
brush. 

OCTOBER  10-17.  Domestic  Periods.  Little  ones.  "Rub-a-dub-dub." 
Washing  clothes.  Playing  house.  Care  of  dollies.  Oldest  ones.  Ironing 
clothes;   dusting;   care  of  plants. 

Songs.  Finger  play,  "This  is  the  Mother."  Mother  Play  Songs. 
Blow.    "Good  Morning.  Glorious  Sun."    Gaynor.    "Little  Mother."    Cowen. 
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Rhythm.  Rhythmic  movement  in  waltz  time — free  interpretation 
—Von  Weber.    Hofer,  Book  II.    Bouncing  ball  in  time  to  4/4  rhythm. 

Games.  Mulberry  Bush.  Hofer.  Children's  Singing  Games.  I  went 
to  visit  a  friend.  Poullson.  [Ironing,  sweeping,  etc.]  Ball  game — Throw- 
ing colored  balls  into  basket.  One.  two,  three  throw  red,  together,  blue, 
yellow.     "When  We're  Playing  Together."    Walker  &  Jenks. 

Stories.  "Snow  White."  Adapt  from  Grimm  (first  part  only). 
Snow  White  and  the  dwarfs;  leave  out  all  but  keeping  house  idea.  "The 
Wise  Woman  and  the  Lazy  Princess."  Adapted  from  "A  Double  Story." 
By  George  MacDonald. 

Pictures.  Mother  Play.  The  Family.  Interior  of  Convent  Kitchen. 
Murillo.  I  do  not  know  the  real  name  of  this  picture  showing  angels  at 
work;  original  is  in  the  Louvre. 

OCTOBER  17-24.    Special  Subject:  "Our  House.' 


ff 


OCTOBER  17.  Morning  Circle.  "Playing  House."  Different  groups 
play  "family";  live  in  different  parts  of  kindergarten.  Do  whatever  play- 
house may  suggest  to  children:    "tea-party,"  washing,  etc. 

Gift  Work.  Little  ones.  Second  gift— (1)  Sphere  alone.  "Roll 
over,  come  back."  (2)  Cube  alone,  (a)  big  stone,  "jump  over  finger 
men."  (b)  house;  knock  at  front  door  and  back;  stand  on  roof.  (3) 
Sphere  and  cube  together,  (a)  cube  stone,  sphere  boy:  jump  over,  (b) 
cube  house,  sphere,  kitty,  running  round  and  round;  up  on  roof.  Oldest 
ones.  Third  gift — Suggested  series  play.  "Doll  houses."  Make  as  many 
little  doll  houses  as  you  can  in  a  row.  Make  houses  on  two  sides  of  street, 
with  road  between  and  trolley  tracks.  Make  one  big  house  of  all  blocks. 
Occupations.  Little  ones.  Clay.  Make  chains.  Oldest  ones. 
Constructive  work;  hammering.  Give  each  child  a  thick  piece  of  board, 
hammer  and  nails.  See  he  uses  hammer  with  care  and  gives  direct  blow 
on  nail.    Skill  in  use  of  tools. 

OCTOBER  18.  Morning  Circle.  Going  visiting — Play  house  again — 
Visit;  one  family  come  to  see  another.  Little  mother  bring  Rosie  to 
door  and  ring  bell.  One  little  girl;  another  little  girl,  etc.  Father  coming 
and  going. 

Gift  Play.  Little  ones.  Second  gift.  (1)  Sphere  alone — play,  "over 
and  back,"  rolling  to  opposite  neighbor  and  return.  (2)  Cube  alone,  (a) 
sled,  with  string,  to  pull;  dolls  ride,  (b)  trunk  turn  over  and  over,  (c) 
boy  slide  on  ice.  (3)  Together  sphere  and  cube.  "What  can  you  do?"  I 
can  slide,  turn  somersaults:  I  can  hop,  run,  etc.  Oldest  ones.  Third  gift 
— Suggested  series  play.  "Houses."  Make  houses  of  yesterday  in  a  row. 
Two  rows  on  each  side  of  the  street.  Make  four  houses  on  one  side  of 
street;  two  rows  with  road  between;  two  tall  houses,  one  each  side  of 
street:    one  tall  building — cube  again. 

Occupation.  Little  ones.  Clay — Give  rolling  pins.  Children  roll 
clay  as  mother  does  dough  for  cookies.  Oldest  ones.  Construction — 
Hammering.     Repetition  of  yesterday's  work.     Skill  in  use  of  tools. 

OCTOBER  19.  Morning  Circle.  "Little  Builders."  Let  children 
make  houses  in  any  way  which  suggests  itself.  Tents,  with  shawls 
thrown  over  chairs.  Houses  in  sand  (caves).  Blackboard — make  Rosle's 
house  with  Hennessy  Blocks. 

Gift  Play.  Little  ones.  Second  gift.  (1)  Sphere  and  ten  pins.  (2) 
Sphere  and  cube  together,  (a)  Hit  cube  with  sphere,  (b)  Which  is  it? 
Sense  game — blind  eyes;  tell  by  feeling,  rolling  or  sliding.  Oldest  ones. 
Fourth  gift — Imitative — Free  series  play.  One  child  make  house,  others 
imitate,  etc.     Each  make  his  own  house,  play  go  visiting. 

Occupation.  Little  ones.  Clay — "Making  cookies" — rolling  pins  and 
tin  covers  to  cut  out  with.  Oldest  ones.  Construction.  Continue  hammer- 
ing with  some,  others  have  turns,  in  sawing  with  little  saw. 
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OCTOBER  20.  Morning  Circle.  "Inside  our  house.  Let  the  children 
make  the  different  rooms  in  the  house,  using  large  things  to  do  it  with. 
Kindergarten  chairs  to  divide  one  room  from  another.  Use  dolls'  play- 
things tc  furnish  rooms. 

Gift  Play.  Little  ones.  Second  gift — Cylinder  alone — Free  and 
suggested  and  play.  What  is  it  like  Mother's  rolling  pin  barrel.  (2) 
"Down  the  Hill" — how  it  goes.  Oldest  ones.  Fourth  gift — Suggested 
series  play.  (1)  Make  two  houses,  one  on  each  side  of  street;  (2)  one 
house  high  as  you  can:  (3)  one  as  long  and  low  as  you  can — free  building. 

Occupations.  Little  ones.  Clay — Making  pies  and  cookies.  Oldest 
ones.  Construction — Hammering  two  pieces  of  wood  together  to  make 
chair,  sawing  continued. 

OCTOBER  21.  Morning  Circle.  Inside  our  house  again.  Let  chil- 
dren show  inside  of  our  house  again.  Make  different  rooms — use  Hen- 
nessy  blocks  for  divisions.  Put  furniture  in  various  rooms,  made  of 
blocks.  Make  kitchen  and  bed  room  in  this  work,  or  only  one:  if  children 
can  do  only  simplest  work. 

Gifts.  Little  ones.  Second  gift — Cylinder — Free  play.  Sphere 
cube,  cylinder  together.  "Do  as  I  do."  Follow  the  leader.  Sphere,  cube, 
etc.    Oldest  ones.    Third  and  fourth  gifts — Fr^e  building. 

Occupation.  Little  ones.  Clay — Free  work.  Oldest  ones.  Con- 
struction— Hammering.  Making  chairs;  sawing.  Plane  for  children  if 
there  is  time. 

OCTOBER  17-24.  Domestic  Periods.  Little  ones.  Ironing;  care 
of  plants;  playing  with  dolls.  Oldest  ones.  Dusting;  scrubbing  closet 
floors,  wash  blackboard,  etc.,  windows. 

Songs.  "The  Greeting."  Mother  Play  Songs.  Blow.  "We  Love  to 
Go  a  Roaming."    Chorus  of  Wandering  Song.    Mother  Play  Songs.    Blow. 

Rhythm.  "Happy  Wanderer."  Jensen.  "Walking  movement — free 
interpretation.  Hofer  II.  Slow  stately  walk  in  waltz  time.  Von  Weber 
Hofer  II.    Tossing  ball  in  4/4  rhythm. 

Games.  Visiting  Game — "We  go  across  the  street."  The  visit. 
Mother  Play  songs.  Blow.  "Little  Travellers."  Poullson.  Holiday  Book. 
Ball  game — Red.  blue,  yellow  in  ring.    Blindfold,  guess  what  color  gone. 

Stories.  The  Three  Pigs.  Old  Folk  Story.  Household  Tales.  The 
Little  Red  Hen.    Old  Folk  Story.    Household  Tales. 

Pictures.     Mother  Play— "The  Greeting." 
OCTOBER  24-31.     Special  Subject:  The  Carpenter. 

OCTOBER  24.  Morning  Circle.  "The  Carpenter's  Tools."  Have 
carpenter's  tools,  saw,  hammer,  etc.  Let  children  show  how  carpenter 
uses  tools.     Draw  big  picture  of  "our  house"  on  blackboard. 

Gift  Play.  Little  ones.  Second  gift — All  forms  without  box — Imita- 
tive. "What  do  you  see — spinning  forms  on  axes.  Oldest  ones.  Third 
and  fourth  gifts — Suggested  sequence  play.  "Coming  to  Kindergarten." 
Make  child's  home,  the  walk,  the  kindergarten. 

Occupation.  Little  ones.  Clay — "Here's  a  ball  for  baby!"  Oldest 
ones.  Construction — "The  doll  house!"  A  surprise  for  kindergarten. 
Big  dry  goods  box,  with  peaked  roof.  Mark  w^indow.  Some  saw  the 
windows,  others  sandpaper  outside  smooth. 

OCTOBER  25.  Morning  Circle.  "Busy  is  the  Carpenter."  A  visit 
to  the  carpenter  shop.  Go  all  together  if  possible:  if  not.  one  group  go 
now  and  others  during  day.    Repeat  yesterday's  work. 

Gift  Play.  Little  ones.  Second  gift — Imitative  play.  All  forms 
with  box :  erect  supports.  Spinning  and  swinging  of  forms,  one  at  a  time. 
Oldest  ones.  Third  and  fourth — Suggested,  free  if  they  have  seen  the 
shop.  Make  the  carpenter's  shop,  if  not  make  mother's  big  kitchen  and 
the  things  in  it. 
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Occupation.  Little  ones.  Clay — Making  balls.  Oldest.  Construc- 
tion— The  doll  house  continued.  Sandpaper,  saw  windows,  shingle  roof 
with  thin  oblong  pieces  of  wood  or  cardboard. 

OCTOBER  26.  Morning  Circle.  ''Busy  is  the  Carpenter."  Children 
find  tools  carpenter  used.  Draw  on  blackboard  things  you  saw;  ask  the 
children  to  Qnd  them  for  you.  Children  show  with  tools  what  carpenter 
did.    Let  children  play  with  shavings  and  sawdust. 

Gifts.  Little  ones.  Second  gift — <;;omplete  in  box.  "Guess  what  I 
have."  Mystery  in  opening.  Take  forms  out  very  secretly.  Children 
guess  by  feeling.  See  if  he  has  another  like  it  in  his  box,  etc.  Spinning 
again.  Oldest  ones.  Fourth  gift — Suggested;  sequence.  "In  the  carpen- 
ter's shop."  (1)  The  shop.  (2)  Things  in  the  shop;  pile  of  lumber; 
long  board  to  be  sawed;  tool  chest;  long  work  bench. 

Occupation.  Little  ones.  Clay — Make  a  log  house  of  rolled  strips 
of  clay.  Children  roll  strips,  kindergarteners  put  together.  Oldest  ones. 
Construction — Doll  house  continued. 

OCTOBER  27.  looming  Circle.  "Busy  Carpenter."  Children  dram- 
atize activities  of  carpenter  without  tools,  others  guess.  Build  houses 
of  Hennessy  Blocks. 

Gift  Plays.  Little  ones.  First  gift.  Repetition  of  rhythm  and  color 
plays.    Oldest  ones.    Go  to  carpenter's  shop  again. 

Occupation.  Little  ones.  Visit  to  carpenter's  shop.  Oldest  ones. 
Construction — Continue  work  on  house. 

OCTOBER  28.  Morning  Circle.  "We  Have  a  Secret."  Oldest  tell 
others  of  their  surprise!  Little  ones  guess.  Have  house  in  circle  all 
covered  up.    Show  and  tell  what  they  have  done  to  Rosie's  house. 

Gift  Plays.  Little  ones.  First  gift— Imitative.  My  ball  I  love  to 
toss,  roll,  etc.,  you!  "Little  ball  hop"  as  many  times  as  kindergartner 
counts.  "Who  has  gone  from  ring?"  with  green,  violet,  orange  balls. 
Oldest  ones.  Third  and  fourth  gifts — Suggested;  sequence  play.  "In 
the  carpenter's  shop."  The  shop,  the  piles  of  lumber,  the  long  boards, 
the  tool  chest,  long  bench. 

Occupation.  Little  ones.  Clay — Log  house  again.  Oldest  ones. 
Constructive  work  on  doll  house. 

OCTOBER  24-31.  Domestic  Periods.  Little  ones.  Hammering,  nails 
and  hammer;  dusting;  care  of  plants.  Oldest  ones.  Sweeping.  The 
sewing  basket;   making  kindergarten  dusters,  etc. 

Songs.  "The  Brown  Birds  Are  Flying."  E.  Smith.  "All  Things 
Bright  and  Beautiful."  Patty  Hill.  "Busy  is  the  Carpenter."  Mother 
Play  Songs.     Blow. 

Rhythm.  "Flying  movement  of  birds."  Waltz.  Venetian  is  a  good 
one  for  this  Irish  jig.  Free  interpretation.  Hofer  II.  Just  as  free  and 
jolly  as  possible.    Carpenter  theme.     Hofer  II. 

Games.  "Little  Playmate.  Walk  With  Me."  Hofer.  Games.  Sense 
game — Sister,-  Who  Knocks? 

Stories.     "The  House  That  Jack  Built." 

Pictures.  Mother  Play — The  Carpenter.  Cathedral.  Salisbury, 
Cologne,  Milan,  etc.     Castle.    Windsor  or  Conway. 


A   Gl^OUP    OF   VACATION    FANCIES. 

LILLIAN     LATHROP. 
QUERIES — IF? 

If  our  dream  world 

Were  the  real  world, 

And  the  truth  of  things  that  seem 

Were  the  life  of  the  things  we  dream. 

Would  our  hearts  he  light 

And  the  way  made  bright 

With  Heart  o'  Love's  sweet  uleam? 

If  our  shadow  time 

Were  the  sunshine  time. 

And  our  night  the  noontide  day 

And  November  always  Mav. 

Would  our  hearts  be  aglow 

With  joy's  overflow 

And  the  old  world  laugh  alway? 

If  our  grown-up  life 

Were  childhood's  life. 

And  our  work  were  always  play. 

Our  "make  believe''  true  alwav. 

Would  our  life  be  glad. 

Hearts  nevermore  sad 

And  Love  bide  foro'er  and  a  dav? 

ft. 

Tin:  CHILD  AND  THE   PINE. 

Your  song  is  a  sigh. 

Pine  tree. 
It  is  like  a  orv, 

Pino  tree. 
You  are  sad. 

Pine  tree. 
1  am  glad. 

Pine  tree. 

If  your  sigh  wore  a  song. 

Pine  tree. 
The  ages  long. 

Pine  tree. 
Would  you  be  glad. 

Pine  tree. 
When  I  am  sad. 

Pine  tree? 
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Oh !  the  slv  breeze 

Dimples  the  grasses. 
Does  he  hear  their  soft  laugh 

As  he  passes? 
Laughter  that  quivers 

With  secrets  untold. 
Laughter  that  ripples 

With  joys  manifold ! 
Laughter  that  dimples 

With  fun  of  the  fays, 
Laughter  that  ripples 

With  song  of  the  days, 
When  each  feathery  grass 
Was  a  wee  little  lass. 

Straight  from  Fairyland  ways! 

0 !  the  sly  breeze 

Bends  the  green  grasses! 
Does  he  hear  their  low  sigh 

As  he  passes? 
Sighing  that  shivers 

In  sorrowing  dream. 
Sighing  that  trembles 

With  memories  gleam. 
Sighing   that  murmurs 

The  fate  of  the  favs, 

• 

Sighing  that  whispers 
The  mvth  of  the  davs. 

When  each  little  lass. 

Changed  to  feathery  grass. 

To  follow  the  elves 

From  Wonderland  ways. 

0 !  the  slv  breeze 

ft.- 

Plavs  with  the  f^rasses ! 
Does  he  hear  their  sweet  song 

As  he  passes? 
Singing  that  wanders 

In  will-o^-wisp  land. 
Singing  that  loiters 

With  love  hand  in  hand. 
.  Singing  that  linger.^ 
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With  elliiis  and  fajs. 
Singing  that  wonders 

Of  far-away  days, 
When  eac}i  tiny  elf. 

All  his  own  little  self, 
Will  find  the  wee  lass 

In  the  feathery  grass 
And  hie  then  with  her 
Into  Wonderland  ways. 


.4  Fltmi'  Htldtr  madi  'i 


BOOKS    OF    VALUE    TO    KINDEHOAHTNEKS 

The  Psychology  of  Child  Development,  by  Irving  King.  Introduction 
by  John  Dewey.  A  contribution  to  child-study  from  a  standpoint  that 
will  render  psychology  of  genuine  practical  value  to  the  teacher.  The 
keynote  to  Dr.  King's  thought  is  found  in  the  statement:  "The  attempt 
to  study  isolated  elements  of  the  child's  life  is  radically  unscientific; 
we  must  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  complete  setting  of  an  act 
before  we  are  entitled  to  say  what  it  is  or  what  it  means."  In  other 
words,  the  study  is  made  from  the  standpoint  of  function,  of  activities 
in  relation  to  the  entire  mental  process  of  which  they  are  a  part  rather 
than  from  the  basis  of  isolated  ''powers"  or  isolated  "interests."  What 
he  says  about  consciousness  leads  to  conclusions  as  follows:  The 
infant  does  not  have  separate  sensations  of  taste,  touch,  sight,  etc.,  nor 
are  emotion,  cognition  or  volition  separate  processes.  The  same  sensa- 
tions "as  far  as  they  exist  are  in  the  same  experience,  but  without 
a  unitary  reference.  We  can  think  of  them  as  contributing  only  in 
a  general  way  toward  a  vague  indefinite  consciousness — a  consciousness 
in  which  neither  sight,  touch,  taste  nor  hearing  exists  as  we  know 
them,  but  only  as  the  undefined  elements  of  a  general  consciousness. 
Out  of  this  undefined  consciousness  the  special  senses  arise,  or  are 
diCTerentiated.  The  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that  there  must  be  a 
unified  consciousness  from  the  first,  even  tho  it  be  a  vague  one.  It  is 
true  the  same  object  may  be  different  for  the  various  senses,  but  the 
consciousness  is  still  unitary  if  it  exists  at  all.  Consciousness  arises 
from  impulse  as  a  basis.  Dr.  King  differs  from  Preyer  in  thinking  that 
the  higher  functional  activities  are  not  formed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
primitive  reflexes,  but  rather  that  the  reflexes  develop  from  the  voluntary 
movements  being  gradually  handed  over  to  the  control  of  the  lower 
centers.  When  in  its  flrst  aimless,  uncoordinated  movements  an  object 
is  perhaps  struck  consciousness  arises  not  of  the  thing  touched,  but  of 
movement  and  not  of  movement  in  general,  but  of  a  particular  move- 
ment, of  movement  checked.  And,  little  by  little,  the  child  reaches  out 
for  more  and  more  stimuli  that  will  add  to  his  experience  and  enlarge 
his  life."  "Every  stimulus  is  a  suggestion  to  activity."  What  is  said  of 
the  adult  consciousness  follows  this  same  thought  and  is  of  great  sug- 
gestiveness. 

"We  can  judge  of  the  consciousness  of  the  child  only  from  what 
we  know  of  the  characteristics  of  consciousness  in  general.  We  know 
that  it  is  more  intense  in  the  midst  of  obstacles,  when  new  lines  of 
action  must  be  sought  out  and  adjusted  to  meet  the  difficulties.  As  long 
as  our  activity  goes  on  without  break,  reflexly  or  habitually,  we  are 
not  at  all  or  only  vaguely  conscious  of  it.  It  is  only  as  the  reflex  or 
habitual  activity  proves  insufficient  to  meet  the  situations  we  are  in  that 
we  become  conscious  of  it  and  begin  actively  to  examine  our  conditions 
to  find  out  how  to  adjust  our  activity  so  that  we  can  proceed.  It  seems 
from  this  that  we  may  safely  say  that  our  moments  of  intense  con- 
sciousness are  strictly  functional,  arising  in  the  reorganization  of  activity 
for  new  ends." 
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It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  recall  that  Froebers  first 
Mother-Play  is  the  play  with  the  limbs  in  which  the  mother  instinctively 
offers  this  stimulus  of  resistance  to  the  baby  feet.  It  is  a  long  leap 
from  this  to  the  cry  of  the  master  poet — 

"  Then  welcome  each  rebuff 
Which  makes  this  smooth  world  rough/' 

But  in  outreaching  of  infant  and  poet  we  see  that  "life  more 
abundant/'  which  all  are  seeking,  is  one  with  a  higher  consciousness, 
of  which  the  overcoming  of  obstacles,  external  or  internal,  forms  a  large 
part.  We  see  also  why  activities  cease  to  be  truly  educational  as  soon 
as  they  become  habitual  and  why  child-labor  is  a  crime  against  both 
child  and  society,  because  it  is  a  blow  aimed  at  life  conscious.  The 
indefinite,  vague  consciousness  of  the  child  grows  more  defined  with 
each  new  experience  until  a  division  of  labor  occurs  as  a  necessity  of 
this  continuing  differentiation.  Dr.  King  brings  new  light  to  bear  upon 
inhibition  and  imitation  (he  takes  exception  to  Baldwin  in  many  points), 
since  here  as  with  all  the  activities  he  looks  at  them  from  the  child's 
point  of  view  rather  than  the  adult's.  Imitation  is  never  mere  copying 
from  the  child's  thought;  it  is  an  attempt  to  add  a  new  experience  to  the 
old;  not  a  mere  reproduction  as  it  seems  to  the  grown  person.  In  the 
chapter  on  interests,  the  writer  is,  we  find,  at  variance  with  Herbart 
and  criticises  also  the  recapitulation  theory  in  so  far  as  it  seems  to 
ignore  the  part  that  successive  steps  mean  to  the  child  in  his  own 
individual  experience  distinct  from  that  that  the  same  steps  meant 
to  the  progress  of  the  race;  Dr.  King  weighs  them  all  with  reference 
to  present  function  not  prehistoric  significance.  The  chapters  on  moral 
ideas  of  childhood  and  on  adolescence  will  be  helpful  to  teachers  and 
parents  and  there  is  an  extended  bibliography  of  Children's  Interests 
and  also  suggestive  comparison  between  different  methods  of  child- 
study.  The  book  enables  us  to  see.  as  the  author  says  in  his  concluding 
paragraph,  that  "each  period  (of  the  child  life)  has  its  peculiar  problems 
of  adjustment;  and  the  influences  that  are  most  helpful  or  the  most 
educative  to  the  child  are  those  that  help  him  define  himseK  with 
reference  to  the  problems  of  his  various  periods  of  growth."  University 
of  Chicago  Press.     $1.00  net. 

Suggestions  in  Handwork,  by  Wilhelmina  Seegmiller.  Miss  Seeg- 
miller  is  director  of  art  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  Indianapolis. 
In  her  efforts  to  develop  art  expression  with  the  industrial  training  of 
the  children  under  her  care  she  did  not  find  the  materials  at  hand  to 
be  sufficient  for  her  purposes  and  accordingly  set  to  work  to  find  or 
devise  something  that  would  serve  her  ends  better.  This  book  describes 
the  new  material,  giving  full  instructions  for  the  various  ways  in  which 
it  may  be  used.  The  mats  of  Bogus-paper  will  be  found  to  offer  several 
advantages  over  those  already  in  the  market.  The  paper  is  of  a  texture 
that  does  not  tear  readily,  being  both  tough  and  fiexible,  hence  requires 
no  needle,  and  does  not  soil  easily.    On  one  side  are  ruled  lines  so  that 
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the  older  children  can  cut  the  ^irp  strips  of  such  width  as  Is  desired, 
thus  helping  to  in  part  preiikre  the  material.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
ruling  on  the  part  of  the  still  older  workers.  The  colors  arie  gtay,  pink, 
blue  and  yellow.  The  pinks  and  blues  we  did  not  find  specially  attractive, 
having  little  strength  or  character  such  as  is  desirable  in  material  for  the 
young  children.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  these  mats  are  not 
planned  for  the  very  young  children.  If  both  warp  and  weft  are  of  the 
same  neuttal  tone,  a  beautiful  bpportunity  is  offered  for  invention  in 
design,  as  either  water  color,  crayon  or  pencil  cdn  be  used  with  charm- 
ing effect  upou  this  rough  textured  paper.  The  mats  can  be  used  in  the 
cotstruction  of  various  articles  for  gifts  at  festival  times.  The  tile 
mittln^  is  a  soft,  pliable  mateMal,  made  in  Japan  of  shavings  of  the  fir 
tree.  It  is  a  fascinating  material  that  lends  itself  to  a  remlarkable  variety 
of  beautiful  and  useful  forms.  Its  reign  will  assuredly  not  be  limited  to 
the  school  rGk>m,  but  will  make  a  strong  appeal  to  all  women  whb  love 
to  use  their  hands  in  the  making  of  articles  useful  and  pretty.  It  can 
be  decorated  by  stitching  in  various  designs  with  rhffla  or  by  spotting 
with  water  color,  or  coloring  with  dyes.  Part  III  describes  that  Educa- 
tional Art  Text  Sheets.  These  are  beautiful  texts  from  four  well  known 
authors,  some  with  and  some  without  border  decoration.  With  the  help 
of  Alphabet  Sheets,  containing  standard  types  in  capitals  and  small  let- 
ters, the  child  can,  if  little  advanced  in  such  work,  simply  add  his  touch 
by  illuihinating  the  sheet  as  it  stands,  or,  if  more  skillful  and  creative, 
can  make  his  own  border  decoration  as  well.  The  little  manual  tells  of 
the  discoveries  made  by  a  group  of  eager  students  who  experimented 
with  native  weeds  and  other  plants  in  the  search  for  natural  dyes.  It 
contains  many  Illustrations  which  elucidate  the  processes  and  show  the 
maty  attractive  results.    Published  by  Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Grover.  50c. 

Shadow  Cuttings,  for  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  School.  De- 
signed by  Amanda  R.  Whaley.  There  are  six  of  these  silhouette  models, 
representing,  respectively,  Ding-dong  Bell,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood, 
Mother  Goose,  with  her  broomstick  flying  thru  space  upon  the  goose; 
a  See-Saw,  House  that  Jack  Built,  and  Bow-wow-wow.  These  are  cut  out 
of  stiff  cardboard  of  blue,  red,  or  yellow,  such  that  the  child  can  draw 
around  it,  and  then  fill  in  ^ith  color,  or,  if  able  to  use  the  scissors,  can 
then  cut  the  picture  out  of  the  black  sheets  provided  and.  mount  it 
upon  the  accompanying  white  cards.  They  suggest  a  pleasing  home  or 
cupation  as  well  as  one  for  school,  and  since  little  children  leam  largely 
thru  Imitation,  will  help  to  the  freehand  cutting  that  comes  later.  SoM 
by  Thomas  Charles,  Chicago. 

Miss  Anderson  prints  a  new  edition  of  her  Kindergarten  Annual, 
this  time  in  three  volumes.  It  gives  a  complete  list  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  acting  kindergartners  in  the  United  States,  its  posses- 
sions and  Canada,  and  a  list  of  the  city  and  State  normal  schools  con- 
taining training  kindergarten  departments  or  model  kindergartens. 
fhere  is  also  a  very  readable  article,  telling  in  a  breezy  manner  how  to 
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most  profitably  spend  a  week  at  the  Fair,  as  well  as  a  brief  and  inter- 
esting sketch  of  some  of  the  more  striking  educational  exhibits  and  of  the 
opening  of  the  Model  Playground,  when  children  of  all  nations  were 
gathered  together  to  enjoy  its  possibilties  and  each,  still  in  the  garden 
of  innocence,  could  gaze  at  or  play  happily  with  another  from  a  far  dis- 
tant clime  and  not  stopping  to  question: 

Little   Indian,   Sioux   or   Crow, 

Little  frosty  Esquimo, 

Little  Turk  or  Japanee, 

Oh,  don't  you  wish  that  you  were  me? 
Numerous  illustrations  of  the  buildings  and  the  statuary  of  the  Fair 
also  help  to  make  this  an  interesting  little  set  of  pamphlets  which  the 
kindergartner,  as  does  the  editor,  will  be  glad  to  refer  to  frequently. 
Kindergartners  visiting  strange  cities  and  wishing  to  make  the  most  of 
opportunities  for  seeing  local  kindergartens  will  also  find  them  of  value. 


October  30  and  31  of  last  year  was  held  a  National  Conference  on 
Secondary  Education,  of  which  we  had  given  previous  notice.  That  con- 
ference was  in  every  way  a  success.  Given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Northwestern  University  at  Evanston,  111.,  in  celebration  of  the  thirty 
yeais'  service  of  President  FIsk,  of  the  academy  of  the  university,  twenty- 
five  different  States  deemed  the  occasion  one  of  sufficient  importance  to 
send  delegates.  For  the  outsider,  as  for  the  fortunate  ones  of  the 
alumni  who  returned  to  visit  their  alma  mater,  it  was  found  to  more 
than  keep  its  promises.  The  stenographic  reports  of  the  proceedings 
have  been  published  in  a  book  of  256  pages.  It  includes  the  following 
subjects,  discussed  by  prominent  principals,  headmasters  and  professors 
from  public,  private  and  mission  schools  of  the  secondary  grades: 

1.  "What  Is  the  Place  and  Function  of  the  Endowed  Academy  or  of 
the  Private  High  School  for  Boys  and  Girls  in  Our  Present  System  of 
Education?" 

2.  "What  Is  the  True  Function  of  the  Public  High  School?" 

3.  "What  Is  the  Effect  of  the  System  of  Accrediting  Schools  by  the 
Universities  Upon  the  High  School  and  Its  Developpient?" 

4.  "What  May  the  Public  Jiigh  Schools  Do  for  the  Moral  and  Re- 
ligious Training  of  Its  Pupils?" 

5.  "Some  Serious  Defects  in  Our  High  School  System." 

6.  (a)  "Are  There  Too  Many  Women  Teachers  in  the  Schools?" 
(b)  "How  May.  We  Counteract  the  Growing  Encroachment  of  Social  Life 
Upon  Serious  Study?"  <c)  "How  Shall  We  Remedy  the  Tendency  to 
Imitatf*  Questionable  Features  of  College  Life,  Such  as  Fraternities,  Ex- 
cessive Development  of  Competitive  Sports,  etc.,  etc.?" 

7.  Addresses  by  Congressman  Boutelle  upon  "The  American  High 
School  as  the  Training  Place  for  Citizenship,"  and  by  Professor  Flsk 
on  "Where  to  Place  the  Emphasis  in  Secondary  Education." 

Every  topic  is  of  importance  to  progressive  teachers  of  secondary 
schools  in  this  transition  period,  and  we  hope  the  book  will  be  widely 
read.  The  edition  is  a  limited  one  and  should  certainly  be  in  the  libra- 
lies  of  all  secondary  schools,  and  of  training  schools  as  well,  where 
students  should  be  in  touch  with  the  vital  questions  of  their  time. 


Chautauqua.  N.  Y..  is  a  meeting  of  the  ways — social,  intellectual  and 
spiritual.  Here  is  education  for  eye.  ear,  hand,  voice;  cultivation  of  body, 
mind  and  spirit. 


BOOKS   OF   VALUE.  I3I 

For  several  years  this  grove  beside  the  lake  has  proved  an  inspira- 
tional center  to  many  kindergartners  and  the  season  just  closed  has 
been  of  exceptional  interest  and  value. 

The  regular  study  courses  were  supplemented  and  enriched  by  many 
opportunities,  musical,  social  and  pedagogical.  Among  others  to  whom 
Chautauqua  kindergartners  and  others  owe  much  of  the  help  and  inspira- 
tion which  the  summer  afforded  were  the  following: 

Mr.  Edward  Howard  Griggs  in  his  Browning  and  Ooethe  courses,  his 
lectures  on  moral  leaders  and  his  two  exceptionally  helpful  addresses  on 
•The  New  Social  Ideal"  and  "Culture  Thru  the  Vocation."  Mr.  James 
Hugnes  in  his  courses  on  "The  Development  of  Selfhood  in  the  Child" 
and  "Philosophy  of  the  New  Training";  also  in  his  public  lectures  on  edu- 
cational tiiemes;  one  of  the  most  itteresting  of  these  lectures  was  given 
at  Kellogg  Hall  on  the  subject  "Why  I  Believe  in  the  Kindergarten." 
Secietary  Taft  lectured  on  the  educational  situation  and  the  great  audi- 
torium was  filled  to  overfiowing  to  listen  to  this  man  of  all  others  who 
tould  speak  with  authority  on  "Our  Duty  in  the  Philippines." 

Pi  of.  Richard  Moulton  was  most  interesting  in  his  literature  courses 
—"The  Moral  System  of  Shakespeare"  and  "Ancient  Classical  Tragedies 
for  Modem  English  Readers." 

Or.  S.  C.  Schmucker  was  very  helpful  in  his  public  lectures  and  in 
his  study    courses — particularly  the   "Nature   Lovers*   Course." 

Prof.  Hull  and  Miss  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris  of  the  New  York  State 
Institute  were  right  hand  co-workers  with  the  kindergarten  staff  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  Primary  Faculty  with  that  of  the  kindergarten 
department  was  a  pleasant  feature  of  the  summer's  work. 

Several  times  during  the  season  the  kindergartners  and  primary 
teachers  united — a  hundred  strong — in  circle  games  out  of  doors,  between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  regular  courses  for  professional  and  preparatory  students  was 
Siven  as  outlined  in  the  June  Kindergarten  Magazine. 

Probably  the  most  notable  feature  of  these  courses  was  the  week 
of  story  telling  work  by  Miss  Marie  L.  Shedlock  of  London,  England. 
This  course  included  lectures  on: 

(1)  The  art  of  story  telling. 

(2)  Elements  to  avoid  in  the  subject  matter  of  stories. 

(3)  Elements  to  seek  in  the  subject  matter  of  stories. 

(4)  How  to  tell  Hans  Andersen's  Tales  to  Children. 

(5)  Miscellaneous  Fairy  Tales. 

The  popularity  of  this  course  and  of  all  Miss  Shedlock's  work  at 
Chautauqua  was  very  marked. 

The  Chautauqua  Assembly  Herald  speaking  of  her  work  said: 

"Miss  Shedlock  is  a  delightful  story  teller  with  nice  skill  in  dramatic 
interpretation  of  her  stories.  In  all  the  selections  given,  delicate  shades 
of  feeling  and  a  fine  serse  of  humor  were  artistically  suggested.  Her 
love  of  her  work  is  infectious,  she  makes  all  her  hearers  lovers  of  Ander- 
sen as  well." 

The  course  in  Mothers'  Meetings,  conducted  by  Miss  Amalie  Hofer, 
was  largely  attended  by  both  mothers  and  teachers. 

Miss  Hofcf  in  most  interesting  and  helpful  fashion  interpreted  the 
kindergarten  and  Its  social  bearings.  The  mother  of  the  Chautauqua 
kindergarten  child  who  called  the  "Morning  Circle"  the  "Kindergarten 
Civic  Circle"  spoke  most  truly.  The  mother  and  klndergartner  have  a 
common  purpose  and  each  helps  and  supplements  the  work  of  the  other. 
Through  years  of  systematic  psychology  study,  together  with  daily  ex- 
perience with  many  types  of  child  life,  the  klndergartner  comes  to  know 
and  understand  the  simple  fundamental  experiences  of  all  children.  That 
which  is  designated  as  patience  on  the  part  of  the  klndergartner  is  really 
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knowledge  thm  careful  study  and  an  experience  at  first  hand  of  a  labo- 
ratory kind  in  her  daily  contact  three  hours  a  day,  nine  months  of  the 
year,  with  every  type  of  child  life. 

Under  Miss  Hofer's  leadership  study  and  the  interchange  of  experi- 
ence were  combined  and  the  ideal  of  mutual  helpfulness  w^as  interpreted. 

Other  studies  included  in  the  professional  course  were  Froebel  Litera- 
ture, with  Miss  Hofer:  Program  Work,  with  Miss  Corey;  Teachers*  Meet- 
ings, Miss  Patterson,  and  studies  in  creative  activity  and  place  of  se- 
quence work  with  Miss  Cleaveland. 

In  the  Preparatory  Course  there  were  classes  in  Mother  Play,  with 
Miss  Hofer;  Industrial  Arts,  with  Miss  Corey;  Kindergarten  Observation, 
with  Miss  Cleaveland;  Games,  with  Miss  Fox,  and  Child  Study  with 
Miss  Batterson. 

A  center  of  great  interest  at  Chautauqua  was  the  Observation  Kin- 
dergarten. 

The  Chautauqua  Observation  Kindergarten  is  unique.  Here  are  fifty 
children  from  as  many  places,  the  majority  of  whom  have  never  been 
In  kindergarten  before.  The  kindergartners  are  also  from  widely  sepa- 
rated parts  of  the  country.  There  is  an  obser\'ation  gallery  on  three  sides 
of  the  room  in  which  are  gathered  nearly  a  hundred  on-lookers;  viz.: 
members  of  the  professional  or  preparatory  classes,  mothers  and  fathers 
of  the  children  and  casual  visitors. 

Ninety  children  attended  the  kindergarten  during  thie  season,  about 
twenty  of  them  for  six  weeks,  the  others  for  periods  varying  from  one  to 
four  weeks. 

Miss  Corey  and  Miss  Cleaveland,  both  of  Chicago,  were  directors  of 
the  kindergarten,  assisted  by  Miss  Fox.  of  New  York;  Misses  Dodge  and 
Hitchcock,  of  Buffalo:  Miss  Supplee.  of  Erie,  Pa.,  and  Miss  Hurd,  of 
Kenosha,  Wis.  To  do  this  happy  place  justice  one  needs  must  have  re- 
markable power  of  interpretation  and  description.  Besides  it  deserves 
an  article  all  by  itself. 

With  most  unusual  condtions  the  work  moved  on  quietly  and  har- 
moniously and  unconsciously  so  far  as  the  children  and  teachers  were 
concerned.  The  little  boy  from  Texas  stood  side  by  side  with  the  lad 
from  Canada  and  the  lif<?  of  happy  work  and  p^ay  won  many  an  hour 
from  busy  men  and  women  who  were  attracted  by  the  sounds  of  joyous 
play  and  singing. 

More  than  one  skeptic  was  converted  to  the  kindergarten  idea,  and 
many  of  us  who  have  been  long  in  the  work  had  our  kindergarten  faith 
renewed. 

A  CHAUTAUQUA  VISITOR. 


We  have  just  received  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  ESducatlon 
advance  sheets  of  a  monograph  upon  "Vacation  Schools,  Playgrounds  and 
Settlements."  which  Is  a  storehouse  of  Information  and  suggestion.  It 
<H  written  by  Henry  S.  Curtiss,  Ph.D..  who  had  an  article  upon  play  some 
year.5  ago  in  The  Kindergarten  Magazine.  We  will  review  this  valuable 
contribution  to  educational  literature  later. 


Miss  T^ucy  E.  Browning,  who  for  four  years  has  had  charge  of  the 
kindergarten  training  department  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Winona. 
Minn.,  will  bo  at  home  in  Elgin.  111.,  until  after  the  holidays.  Then  she 
will  enter  Chicago  University  for  some  special  work. 
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A  Complete  Library  Pile  elbMiid 
Tolnmu  of  the  Kindbroaktsh  BIaOA- 
tiNS  is  KB  TBluble  as  it  is  rare.  It  cob- 
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published  elsewhere.    Address 
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THE  TWENTIETH   CENTURY  SERIES. 

Bntha  Johnston,  Editor.    Minerva  Jourdan,  Busineas  Manager. 

Tbm  Kindergarten  Magazine  began  the  sixteenth  year  witli  the  May  issue. 

lasiMd  monthly  from  September  to  Jane  inclasive,  and  entered  at  the  Chicago 
Fostoflee  wm  aecond-clasa  matter. 

The  •ubeerlpMon  Priee  la  $2.00  a  year.  Single  numbers,  20  cents.  To  England, 
10  ■htlllM*  por  year. 

Notice  la  sent  of  expiration. 
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Change  of  Addreaa.  Subscribers  when  sending  notice  of  change  of  address 
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How  to  Remit.  Send  no  local  check,  but  either  draft  on  New  York,  postal 
order  or  expreaa  order,  made  payable  to  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  Company. 

Letters  should  be  addressed 

KINDERGARTEN    MAGAZINE   CO., 

40  Scott  St.,  Chicago. 
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IMPORTANTi^ — ^ThiS  New  Volume  of  Rhythms,  Marches  and  Games  by  Marl 
Kami  Hofer  is  ready  for  delivery.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  pages  of  pure  music 
■nd  an  outline  for  use  of  same.  Price,  by  mall,  $1.35.  The  introduction  gives 
pimctical  points  from  Miss  Hofer's  methods  in  Music  Education.  Vol.  I,  Gharac- 
tariatic  Scenes  and  Sketches,  $1.00;    postage,  11  cents.     Simple  and  easy. 

THIRD  EDITION  of  Ghildren's  Singing  Games.  50  cents  for  34  folk  games, 
illiutrated  and  with  the  full  description  for  playing  same.  Collected  by  Marl  Ruef 
Hofer  in  her  extensive  music  experience  in  social  settlements  and  vacation  schools. 

NEW^ — Life  of  Baroness  Von  Bulow,  in  two  fine  volumes,  ready  for  delivery. 
Brary  page  rich  In  Kindergarten  History  and  culturlng  to  every  reader.  Several 
chapters  give  matter  of  greatest  professional  import  to  kindergartners.  Net,  $3.50; 
postage,  24  cenu. 

Urge  your  public  libraries  to  secure  these  volumes  for  your  reference  use. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  KINDERGARTEN   TRAINING  SCHOOLS 


134  Newbury  St.»  Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  Wheelock's  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School  opens  October  A,  1904.  Regu- 
lar course,  two  years.  Special  course  of 
one  year  for  graduite  students.  Students' 
home  at  Marenholz  House.  For  circular 
address 

LUCY  WHEELOCK 

134  NEWBURY  ST,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

OP  THB 

Buffalo  Free  Kindergarten  Associatioi} 

Two  years*  course. 
For  particulars  address. 

MISS   BLLA   C.    BLDBR 
86  Delaware  Avenue.       -       •       BUFFALO.  N.  ¥• 

Hilwaukee  State  Normal  School 
Kiadergarten  Trainiag  Department 

Two  years'  courso  for  ffraduateH  of  four 
years*  hijfh  schools.  Faculty  of  twenty- 
flvo.    Special  advantajfes.    Tuition  free 


to  residents  of  Wisconsin:  $40  per  year 
to  other**.  School  opens  the  first  Tues- 
day in  September.    Send  for  catalogue 


to  NINA  C.  VANPB WALKER.  Director. 

THB  PROBBBb 

Kindergarten   Training  School 

Second  and  State  Streets, 
Harrisburj?.  Pa. 

Two  Yeare*  Course 

For  iaformation  address, 

EVELYN  BARRINQTON, 
P.  O.  Box  :m Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Cincinnati  Kinderprten  Training  Sciiocl. 

Under  Auspices  of  the 

Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Association 

Regular  Two  Years  Course 

Grraduate  Course,  Course  in  Primary  Teaching. 

Miss  Mina  B.  Colburs,  Principal.     ,     , 
MIS.S  Annie  Laws,  President  of  Association. 

LINTON  STREET,  -  CINCINNATI,  OmO 

PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL 

Kindergarten  Training  School  at 

CJHICAGO  COMMONS 

180  Grand  Ave. 

Two  years'  course  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

A  course  in  Home- Work.  Includes  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  Social  Settlement  Work. 
Finely  Equipped  Building,  Strong  Faculty,  and 
Moderate  Prices.  Send  for  circulars  and  informa- 
»on  to  (Mrs  )  BERTHA  HOFER-HEGNER, 
ir>r>i:)  Turlinuton  Ave  ,  Harvey,  III, 


KINDERGARTEN    COLLEGE 

FORMERLY 

THE  PHEBE  A.  HEAIISI  KINDERGARTEN  COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON,  O.  C. 

Freshman,  Junior  and  Senior  Courses,  Mothers' 
Classes.  Lectures  by  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  Miss 
Lauia  Fisher,  L)r.  Sohe  NdrdiuH-Jung. 

College  reopen!>  Oct.  12.  19(»». 

Address.  HARRIET  NIEL.  Director. 
1213-1215  K  ST.,  N.  W. 


TH     jHDIAHA   kindergarten  AND   PRIHARY 
TRAINING  SCHOOL,  at  IndianipoUs   Regular  course 

two  years.  Preparatory  CourRe,  one  year.  Post 
Graduate  Coarse  for  Normal  Teachers,  one  year. 
Primary  irmininir  a  part  of  the  reipilar  work. 
Classes  formed  in  September  and  Febraary. 


Ninety     Free     ScholArshlpe      Granted. 

Bach  year,  special  Primai^  (!lass  lo  May  and  Jane. 
Send  for  (>Ulosae.    Mrt.ClluA.llaktr,  ti^. 

The  Willimm  N.  Jack.«on  Memorial  Institnte, 

23d  and  Alabama  Streets. 


Vmittitig  Bclioolt  Sostm 

OPKNS  AT  19  CHK9TNUT  ST. 

IN  OCTOaEII. 

Regular  Courae.  ^9^9  Special  CcmfW> 

For  Prospectus  address 
SUs*   aUurgmrct  3.  SUununr^   9«tscip«L 

The  Philadelphia  Training  School 

FOR  KINDERQARTNER8 

fUNIOR,   SENIOR    AND   SPECIAL   CLASSES. 

Opened  Oct.  itt..  1903-4. 

Address, 

BIRS.  n.  I«.  VAN  KIRK,  Prlncipel, 
ISS3  Pine  Street,         -        -  Philadelphia,  Fli^ 

The  Kraus  Seminary 

for  Kindergartners 

Regular  4  Extension  Courses 

Mrs.  Merle  Kraus  Boelte 
Hotel  San  Remo.  Central  Park  West,  75tli  Street 

New  York  City 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Columbia  Kindergarten 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

1011   NEW  HAMPSHIIIK  AVE 

BARA  KATH^mm  UPNMC0T7  )  p-M^,,^^ 
BU8AM  CHADICH  BAK£R  J  '^ 

Daily  observation  and  practice  in  the  Kindergai^ 
ten.    Students  can  obtain  board  at  the  school. 

BOSTON. 


Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School. 

MRS.  ANNIE  MOSELEY  PERRY,  Principal. 
The  Copley,  x8  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston.  Maaa 


iiranil  Rapids  Kindergarten  Trainins  Scbool 

Acftftg^  Principal,  CLARA  WHEELER 

School  Year  Continuous— Winter  and  Summer  Tenns 
September  15. 1904  to  June  10, 1905 
July  5  to  August  26, 1905 
Certificate,  Diploma  and  Normal  Courses. 

For  particulars  address  Clara  Wheeler, 

Auditorium,  !2.3  Fountain  St. .Grand  Rapids, Mich. 


Kinder^arteD  Normal  Departmcat 

ETHICAL  CULTURE  SCHOOL 

New  term  o])ciis'Septeniber  28. 1904. 
For  informati  n  addre>H 

Frank  A.  Manny,  Superintendent. 
Miss  Caroline  1*.  Haven,  Principa*. 

Ceolral  Park  West  and  (M  Sirctl.  NEW  TOU  CITY. 

Cleyeland  Kindergarten  Training  Scliooi 

in   affiliation  with  IHE 

Chicago  Kindergarten  College 

Comer  el  Cedar  and  Watkiu  Avee..  CLCVELANi,  •• 

rouNOKO  IN  ia««. 
Course  of  study,  u'lder  direciiun  r>f  Elizabeth  Har 
rison.  covers  two  years  in  Cleveland,  leading  to  seniof 
and  normal  courses  io   the  Chicago  Kindergarten 
College.  Miss  Nbtta  Paris.  Pi incipal. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Warnek.  Manager. 
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hmtt  Institute  Department  of 
Kinder^rtens,    Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


ml  Course  Two  Years. 


GndamteCoanes  in  Motherplay,  Education  of  Mao, 
Pedajrofics.  Gifts,  Stories,  Handwork.  Games,  Gym 
nasiom  Work  (ont  door  games,  awimminff.   etc.). 
psychology  and  History  of  Education  ana  Nature 
Study. 

KINDERGARTEN    TRAINING 

Best  Instruction— Daily  Fractke— Lectures 
trom  Professors  of  Oberlio  Colles* — Excep- 
tional Litrrary  aod  Musical  Advantages — 
Charges  Moderate- -Graduates  readily  find 
iKMitions.  11th  vear  begins  September  28th, 
1904.    For  Catalogue  adtiress  Secretary 

OBERLIK  KINDERGARTEN  ASSOCIATION, 
Drawei  Q.  ObfrllB,Ohlo. 

MISS  ANNIE  COOLIDOE  RUST, 

Froebel  School 

or 

Kindergarten  Normal    Classes, 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

New  Century  Building. 


TKirteenth  Year  Opens  in  October 


For  circular,  address  Miss  Rust. 

Chicago  Froebel  Association 

TnialBf  School  For  Kloderf  artgeri 

Mj^.  ALICE  H   PUTNAM.  Principal 
JJISSA.  1..  HOWE  ;  ^         ,        „  .  ■, 

MISS  M.  L.  SHELDON  J  Associate  Principals 

5j8i»lar  course,  two  years  -opens  September,  1904 
™mer classes.  July  5  to  Aua.2.  in  Kinderira^ten. 
o'oya  and  Cnn>truction  work.    For  circu  nrs  address 

^  Care  UNIVBRSITY  COLLEOe 

''ne  Art  Building,       ::  Chicago  Ili.. 


IK.  mmi  mm) 

Are  now  headquarters  in  the  Northwest  for 

RAFFIA,  RAHAN  &  CARDBOARD 
CONSTRUCTION  PAPER 

'■d  also  a  great  Tariety  of  other  materials  for 
handwork.    Also  Western  Agents  for  the 

BROWN  FAMOUS  PICTURES 

Dealers  in 

KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL 
AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  AIDS 

258-260  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago. 

^  price*  and  good*  addrcn  than  M  afcovc 


Chicago  Kindergarten 

Institute   [Tenth  Tear] 

GERTRUDE  HOUSE 40  Scott  St. 

MRS.  MART  BOOMER  PAGE.  Theory, 
Games.  Gifts.  Program,  and  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  kindergarten. 

CAROLINE  C.  CRONI8B.  Prlnciplea  of  Art 
and  Architecture,  Clay  Modeling,  Black- 
board Drawing,  Design,  Children's  Art 
Work. 

AMALIB  HOFER,  Froebel  Literature  and 
Philosophy,  Mother-Play  Study;  Bdnca- 
Uoa  of  Man,  History  of  Education. 

OTHER  SPECIALISTa 


Post-graduate  students,  and  thoss  Wbo 
desire  supplementary  study,  are  admittsd 
tu  the  above  and  to  special  courses. 

Circulars  on  application. 


FhNNbYLVANiA,  PtiiUdelphia. 

A  Training  School  for  Kindergartners 

will  op  n  in  Hhi  adelphia  at  1325  Walnut  St..  October 
4. 1904.  undrr  the  direction  oi  M  ss  CarnKne  M.  C. 
Hart  (late  D  rectur  Training  School  of  Baltimore 
Kindergarten  As<>ociHtion).  as^isted  by  a  comoetent 
staff  01  teachers.  The  w<irk  will  iuLTudeJuoior.  Senior, 
Graduate  and  Normal  Traiorr^*  Course.^,  Mother's 
('lasses.  Kveniug  i. lasses  tor  Children's  Nurses  and 
Nursr-iy  GoverDe;>ses,  and  a  M  'del  Kindergarten. 
For  particu'«rs  apply  to  th-  Director,  Miss  Caroline 
M.  C.  Hart,  841  - .  «3d  St  ,  Phi  adelphia,  Pa. 


a/  the  office  of 

7%e  Kindergarten  Magazine 

Fine  Arts  BuMng 
CHICAGO 

The  following  back  nnmbera  of  the 
Kindergarten  Magazine. 


May,  Jnne,  Jnlj,  Angast,  September, 
October,  November  and  December,  1888. 

January,  February,  Mareb,  April, 
May,  .Tune,  July,  Angost,  September  and 
December,  1889. 

January,  February,  March,  September, 
October,  November  and  December,  1890. 

January,  February,  March  and  April, 
1891. 

February,  1897. 

September.  1895.  June,  1900.  January 
and  February,  1901. 

Januaiy,  1903. 


When  mailing  magazines  do  not  roll  or  fold. 
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FOR    THE    KINDERCARTEn 

We  have  made  a  special  study  of  pictures  tor  the  Kindergarten  and 
would  call  your  attention  to  the  following  list  of  subjects  In  colon 

Noah's  Ark  Panels,  seven,  each  S  fi.  i  19  in.,  per  set.  monnled  on  clolh  89.0 
Noah's  Ark  Panels,  seven,  each  6  ft.  K  19  in.,  per  5Cl,  unmounted  -  -  -  7.S 
The  Supper,  Eib,  Nourse,  14i20  -  -  -  6,e 
A  Dutch  Dairy,  Cassiers,  19xS9  -  -  -  -  5.fl 
Si,  George  and  the    Dragon  (Fitiroy  Prii.t). 

*9x3l 8.S 

An  Autumn  Day,  Cassiers,  16x20-  ■  -  -  2.! 
A  Summer  Day,  Cassieis,  16x20  -  -  -  2.1 
Hiawaiba,  F.lii.  Nourse,  I4>ixZ2  -  -  -  -  2.5 
Moiher  and  Child.  Toulmoucbe.  lCx24  -  1.1 
Dutch  Farmyard,  Albert  Hausein,  16i20  -  l.t 
hram.    Uirk,   Maijke,    Dirkje.  M.   A.   Post, 

each  8xia .( 

HnlUnd   Wirdmill,  J.  A.  Redmond,  11x15  .{ 

Real  Children  <Seven),  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith, 

8x10,  each .{ 

ts.  Lucy  Fitch   Perk.DS  (Ten  Subjects),  14x19,  each      -     .1 


Mothei 


inphlf 


'-Ptcli 


r  ths  KJndcrgartii 


THE  CHICAGO  ART  EDUCATION  CO., 

1217-1218    Masonic    Temple,  Chlcaso,    llllni 


Songs  for  the  Home  and  Sunday  School 

Songs  and  Hymns  for  the  Prloiary  Sunday   School,  compiled  by 

Fred,  rica  Beaid 26c 

Song  Stories  tor  the  Sunday  School,  bv  Mildred  J.  and  Pattv  S.  Hill      15c 
Primary  and  Junior  Songs  tor  the  Sunday  School,  a  hanabook  of 

Chants,   Hymns.  Response?.  Sentences  and  Supplementary  Songs 
complied  by  Man  R.  Hofer  ......      40c 


CHRISTMAS  ENTERTAINMENTS 

■oon  be   needed   B.nil  we  cOlII   attention    to  the  followlfvgi 

the  Children's  Messiah. 


The  Christ  Child  In  Art,  Story  and  Song, 

arranged  and  complied  bv  Man  R.  Holei 
Christmas    Songs    of    Many    Nations,    a 

Kaihenne    Wallace   U<ivis 


anged  and  compiled  b]r 


These  entertainments  have  been  m 
scriplivL-  circulars  of  bath  w 

The  Story  of  Aje»,  a  Christmas  : 


e  than  usually  successful.  We  i) 
:h  wc  shall  he  elad  to  send  to  any 
ugh  to  send  tor  them. 


Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Publishers, 

220  Wabash  Avenue.  CHICAGO.  ILL,. 
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THE  KINDEKGARTEN  AND  ITS  CKITICS.* 

NORA  ATWOOD. 

Someone  has  said  that  censure  is  necessary  in  order  to  make 
definite  one's  ideals.  Granting  this  to  be  the  fact,  we  must  admit  that 
the  ideals  of  the  kindergarten  should  be  rapidly  approaching  definite- 
ness. 

Our  critics  are  many  and  various.  Professors  of  psychology  are 
continually  holding  before  us  mirrors  in  which  we  may  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us ;  professors  of  hygiene  are  finding  us  accountable  for 
the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  and  the  origin  of  nervous  troubles, 
and  oven  an  insipient  professor  of  pedagogy,  whose  feet  have  never 
crossed  the  threshold  of  a  kindergarten,  waives  before  our  distracted 
eyes  the  danger  flag.  The  aspirant  for  literary  honors  finds  in  us 
a  fruitful  source  of  wit  and  humor ;  the  schoolman  deems  us  visionary 
and  sentimental  and  alas !  even  the  student  of  child-study  finds  us 
wanting.    And  yet  we  live! 

The  kindergarten  has  passed  beyond  the  nursery  stage ;  it  is  no 
longer  the  petted  darling  of  the  fashionable  woman.  It  has  become  a 
recognized  part  of  the  educational  system  of  this  country,  and  as  such 
must  be  reckoned  with.  It  must  now  stand  or  fall  upon  its  own 
merits.  It  can  not  defend  itself  by  quoting  philosophy  ar  by  learned 
dissertations  upon  what  the  kindergarten  does  for  the  child,  for  the 
fact  stands — the  kindergarten  is  here  and  it  speaks  more  convincingly 
than  any  of  its  exponents  possibly  can. 

The  kindergarten  must  expect  criticism ;  it  ought  to  be  glad  of 
criticism,  and  surely  no  right-minded  kindergartner  docs  object  to 
fair  criticism.  We  confess  that  it  is  somewhat  disturbing  to  our 
peace  of  mind  to  be  held  up  to  ridicule  and  to  have  a  foolish,  senti- 
mental girl  exhibited  around  the  world  as  the  type  of  modern  kin- 
dergartner.    We  object  also  to  having  our  ideals  ruthlessly  crushed 

•Address  delivered  at  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  Beth- 
lehem, N.  H.,  July,  1904. 

1«3 
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out  of  US.  A  teacher  of  psychology  said  to  her  kindergarten  class 
of  students:  "Your  ideals  are  too  high;  you  glorify  your  work  too 
much/^ 

God  forbid  that  we  shall  ever  cease  to  glorify  our  work.  The 
curse  of  our  present  civilization  is  its  lack  of  glorified  work.  The 
cry  all  along  the  educational  line  is  for  artist  teachers.  We  can 
never  have  artist  teachers  save  as  our  teachers  see  in  their  work  some- 
thing too  of  the  divine. 

It  is  very  true  that  some  of  the  criticisms  of  the  kindergarten 
have  come  from  persons  not  versed  in  kindergarten  history  and  not 
conversant  with  broad  or  definite  knowledge  of  kindergarten  prac- 
tice. A  professor  of  hygiene  swecpingly  condemned  the  kindergarten 
before  a  class  of  college  students  for  its  use  of  small  materials  and 
fine  work.  This  professor,  had  he  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate, 
would  have  found  in  the  city  where  he  lived  that  large  materials 
and  large  free  work  were  taking  the  place  of  the  old  small  materials 
and  fine  work.  It  is  equally  true  that  some  of  the  critics  of  the  kin- 
dergarten have  not  only  made  a  study  of  Frobellian  literature,  but 
have  made  it  their  business  to  visit  kindergartens  and  to  study  the 
methods  employed  at  least  in  their  o\\ti  localities.  These  critics  are 
more  often  than  not  friendly  to  the  kindergarten.  They  desire  its 
success.  There  is  no  malice  in  what  they  have  to  say.  Such  criticism 
we  ought  to  welcome,  even  tho  it  may  not  be  pleasant  to  take.  There 
is  food  for  reflection  in  it.    We  need  it  if  we  are  to  grow. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  criticise  our  critics  I  would  say  that 
the  majority  if  not  all  of  the  critics  of  the  kindergarten  deduce  their 
conclusions  from  insufficient  data.  They  are  content  to  make  their 
observations  cover  a  very  limited  area,  and  an  infinitely  small  space  of 
time.  I  once  knew  a  man  in  educational  work  who  could  talk  very 
convincingly  of  the  defects  of  the  kindergarten  whose  rare  visits  to 
kindergartens  ranged  in  time  spent  in  the  kindergarten  from  three 
to  ten  minuses,  and  I  have  known  a  teacher  of  psychology  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  criticise  the  kinder^i^arten  who  was  never  in  the  course 
of  her  liistory  seen  in  a  kindergarten.  Despite  these  facts  these  criti- 
cisms have  the  rifect  of  impressing  the  public  at  largo  with  the  idea 
that  the  kindergarten  is  at  a  standstill,  that  kindorgartners  are  con- 
tent \r  do  thiriL's  as  thoy  were  dont*  twenty,  yes,  thirty  years  ago,  in 
jihort.  that  tlic  kimlrrirartcn  lady  is  not  profrn^ssivo. 
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Now,  I  maintain  that  this  is  absolutely  contrary  to  facts,  and 
I  know  whereof  I  speak.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  other  grade  of 
school  work  where  more  changes  looking  toward  betterment  of  con- 
ditions, are  in  process.  The  kindergarten  body  is  not  made  up  of  a 
contingent  of  supine  followers,  as  has  been  hinted.  There  are  heroic 
women  in  our  band;  women,  who  not  only  have  opinions,  but  the 
courage  to  stand  for  them,  and  the  courage  to  put  their  ideas  into 
practice.  When  a  person  has  visited  one  kindergarten  or  the  kinder- 
gartens of  one  locality  he  has  not  seen  all  kindergartens.  There  are 
as  many  varieties  of  kindergartens  as  there  are  primary  schools.  The 
most  iconoclastic  of  our  critics,  if  he  will  but  look  far  enough,  will 
find  even  in  America  some  kindergartens  after  his  own  heart.  No 
gifts,  no  Froebellian  occupations,  no  Froebellian  games,  but  all  the 
dancing  he  can  possibly  desire. 

Among  the  criticisms  that  have  been  made  upon  the  kinderr 
garten  during  the  past  three  years,  there  are  many  things  charged 
to  our  account  which  it  seems  to  me  demand  the  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  every  conscientious  kindergartner.  We  can  not  brush  these 
criticisms  aside  as  of  little  account,  for  they  are  of  vital  concern  to  us. 

A  very  general  criticism  is  that  the  kindergarten  body  is  inclined 
to  favor  an  exclusive  sect,  that  the  idea  has  taken  hold  of  kindergart- 
ners  that  they  are  "the  elect''  as  regards  the  teaching  force,  that  they 
make  a  fetich  of  the  "kindergarten  idea,'"  and  the  kindergarten  prin- 
ciples occupy  their  minds  to  the  exclusion  of  general  educational 
principles.  Now  I  confess  that  I  have  some  sympathy  with  this 
criticism.  I  can  remember  that  when  I  first  came  into  the  ranks  I 
quite  objected  to  being  called  a  teacher.  I  was  a  kindergartner.  There 
has  been,  I  think,  in  the  past,  and  I  fear  there  is  to  some  extent 
today,  among  the  rank  and  file  of  kindergartners  a  tendency  to  self- 
satisfaction,  a  tendency  to  believe  that  the  kindergarten  point  of 
view  is  always  the  right  point  of  view,  a  tendency  to  believe  that  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  training  class,  whether  the  subject  be  psy- 
chology, pedagogy,  drawing  or  what  not,  shall  be  taught  from  the 
kindergarten  point  of  view,  and  even  that  the  great  literatures  shall 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  kindergarten  idea.  Now,  I  am  not 
here  to  say  that  the  kindergarten  point  of  view  is  not  a  good  point 
of  view,  but  I  do  believe  that  this  tendencv  to  confine  herself  to  one 
point  of  view  is  narrowing  and  belittling  and  will  lead  ultimately  to 
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intellectual  and  spiritual  impoverishment  The  kindergarten  body 
needs  to  familiarize  itself  with  general  educational  principles,  to 
come  frequently  in  contact  with  educators  of  broad  experience  and 
wide  sympathies,  and  particularly  does  it  need  the  influence  of  the 

masculine  mind. 

» 

It  has  been  implied  that  the  curriculum  of  our  training  schools 
tends  to  further  this  attitude.  This  may  have  been  in  the  past,  but 
it  surely  is  not  true  today.  We  find  in  our  best  training  schools 
today,  in  addition  to  the  training  in  the  technical  kindergarten  sub- 
jects, the  following  subjects  taught,  generally  by  special  teachcjrs: 
Elementary  and  advanced  psychology,  child-study,  the  history  of  edu- 
cation, pedagog}\  nature-study  or  biology,  drawing  and  inusic. 

In  line  with  this  criticism  comes  the  criticism  that  kinder- 
gartnors  have  no  sympathy  with,  and  little  knowledge  of,  the  work 
of  primary  teachers.  There  is  unfortunately  too  much  of  truth  in 
this  criticism.  The  kindergartner  should  co-operate  heartily  with  the 
primary  teacher;  she  ought  to  have  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  primary  teacher.  There  is  a  tendency  in  some  of  our 
training  schools  today  to  initiate  our  students  into  the  S3^stem  of 
primary  work  in  order  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  affairs.  For 
my  own  part,  I  believe  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  every 
kindergartner  will  be  obliged  to  understand  primary  work  and  every 
primaiy  teacher  will  be  obliged  to  understand  kindergarten  work. 

Some  of  our  critics  would  have  the  public  believe  that  symbolism 
is  doled  out  to  our  children  much  as  a  mother  gives  to  her  sick 
child  a  disagreeable  dose  of  medicine.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
visit  many  kindergartens  in  various  parts  of  this  country,  and  I  have 
yet  to  visit  a  kindero:arten  whore  symbolism  was  forced  upon  a  child. 
The  kindergarten  gifts  and  occupations  have  caused  our  critics  much 
concern.  Our  continued  use  of  those  materials  is  a  chief  grievance 
against  us.  That  the  gifts  and  occupations  were  formerly  used  in  a 
somewhat  pedantic  and  formal  fasliion,  that  the  mathematical  pos- 
sibilities of  the  material  were  empliasized  far  beyond  the  needs  and 
comprehension  of  little  children  is  undoubtedly  true.  That  this  sort 
of  work  is  still  continued  in  some  limited  sections  of  the  country  I 
am  obliged  to  admit.  But  it  is  true  that  tliere  is  a  great  change, 
amounting  almost  to  a  revolution,  in  process  in  the  use  of  gifts  and 
occupations.     In  some  quarters  some  of  the  gifts  and  occupations 
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have  been  discarded,  new  material  has  been  introduced,  and  the  gifts 
that  are  retained  are  twice  the  size  of  those  formerly  used,  while  new 
and  freer  occupations  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  In 
these  kindergartens  the  mathematical  use  of  the  gifts  plays  a  very 
insignificant  part.  The  gifts  are  used  as  means  to  creative  work  on 
the  part  of  the  child.  The  directed  work  is  given  to  stimulate  the 
children  to  independent  work. 

'Trove  all  things  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good,"  must 
be  the  motto  of  the  progressive  kindergartner.     As  a  kindergartner 
who  has  worked  with  little  children  1  have  come  to  feel  that  the 
gifts,  or  at  least  some  of  the  gifts,  of  the  kindergarten  are  not  the 
complete  failure  which  our  critics  would  have  us  believe.    As  devised 
by  Froebel  they  are  much  too  small  for  little  children  to  handle  and 
as  a  means  of  teaching  the  elements  of  geometry  they  have  no  place 
in  a  kindergarten,  but  as  a  means  for  creative  and  constructive  work, 
the  building  blocks,  the  tablets,  and  even  the  sticks,  when  given  in 
the  enlarged  material,  offer  almost  unlimited  possibilities  to  the  kin- 
dergarten child.     I  believe  the  kindergarten  blocks,  as  far  as  they 
go,  to  be  most  admirable  in  their  arrangement  and  adaptation  to  the 
different  stages  of  child  growth.     I  have  watched  children  playing 
with  these  blocks  not  only  in  the  kindergarten,  but  also  in  the  home. 
The  first  box  of  blocks  gives  ample  satisfaction  to  a  two  or  three- 
year-old  child,  whilst  the  fifth  and  sixth  gifts  will  interest  and  em- 
ploy children  ranging  from  five  to  ten  years  of  age  by  the  hour.    I 
wish  I  could  show  to  some  of  our  critics  the  battleship  Maine  which 
was  built  in  my  kindergarten  at  the  time  of  the  sinking  of  the  ship, 
with  the  enlarged  fifth  gift,  by  a  boy  who  had  just  attained  the  dig- 
nity of  five  years  of  age.     I  wish  I  might  take  our  critics  that  I 
know  of  where  they  could  see  the  children  at  work  with  the  enlarged 
tablets,  for  instance.     I  think  if  they  could  see  all  the  forms  which 
these  children  are  making,  their  evident  interest  in  their  work  and 
their  delight  over  their  finished  productions,  they  would  not  feel 
that  the  gifts  are  so  utterly  foreign  to  childish  needs  as  they  would 
have  us  believe.    There  is  a  place  for  and  a  right  use  for  this  ma- 
terial.   The  right  use  leads  to  the  development  of  power  and  inde- 
pendent work  on  the  part  of  the  children.     The  false  leads  to  a 
smatfering  of  mathematical  ideas  and  to  a  conspicuous  lack  of  inde- 
pendent work  on  the  part  of  the  children. 
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Dolls  and  various  single  toys,  as  well  as  objects  gleaned  from 
nature,  are  accessory  material  found  in  the  majority  of  kindergartens 
today.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  take  the  time  to  speak  of  the 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  occupation  work.  S'uflBce  it  to 
say  that  the  fine  work  of  a  few  years  ago  is  a  thing  almost  unheard 
of,  whilst  new  and  more  wholesome  occupations  are  gradually  being 
introduced.  While  it  is  true  that  Froebellian  drawing  is  still  re- 
tained by  kindergartners  in  some  sections,  it  is  equally  true  that  a 
large  number  of  kindergartners  have  long  since  discarded  this  method 
and  free-hand  and  illustrative  drawing  have  taken  its  place. 

We  are  told  to  have  more  conversation  in  our  kindergartens, 
to  have  pictures  and  story-telling,  and  as  we  read  these  requirements 
we  are  constrained  to  ask  ourselves  into  what  kindergarten  have 
these  critics  found  their  way.  Is  it  possible  that  there  are  any  kin- 
dergartens where  these  things  are  not  found,  and  have  not  been 
found  for  the  last  fifteen  years? 

We  are  advised  on  the  one  hand  to  'Tiave  games  with  more  body 
movement,*^  to  have  imitative  games,  beanbags,  hoops,  jump-ropes 
and  kites,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  we  are  ridiculed  for  our  games 
with  body  movement,  as  well  as  our  imitative  games.  In  the  pro- 
gressive kindergartens  today  it  will  be  noted  that  the  majority  of  the 
games  call  for  body  movement,  that  imitative  games  and  sense  games, 
which  appeal  so  strongly  to  little  children,  occupy  no  small  place, 
whilst  the  ball  and  the  beanbag  and  even  the  jump-rope  and  the 
kite,  made  by  the  children,  too,  are  to  be  found,  and  in  some  of  the 
more  favored,  the  see-saw  and  the  swing  have  gained  admittance. 

We  are  called  to  account  for  the  lack  of  hygienic  conditions 
in  our  kindergartens.  We  must  beg  our  critics  to  vent  their  wrath, 
not  on  the  underpaid  kindergartner,  who  is  continually  struggling 
to  better  the  environments  of  her  children,  often  at  her  own  expense, 
but  upon  the  school  boards  who  fail  to  see  the  vital  need  of  hygienic 
conditions.  The  kindergarten  costs  enough  as  it  is,'  they  tell  us.  It 
is  true  that  some  things  which  hygienic  conditions  necessitate,  the 
wisdom  and  common  sense  of  the  kindergartner  should  supply,  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  majority  of  things  which  hygienic  con- 
ditions necessitate  cost  money.  Properly  adjusted  chairs  and  tables, 
individual  drinking  cups,  sponges  and  towels  do  not  drop  from 
heaven  as  the  dew. 
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We  are  justly  criticised  for  our  short-comings  in  relation  to 
nature- work  in  the  kindergarten,  for  our  lack  of  outdoor  life  and 
school  gardens  and  pets.  We  ought  to  have  these  things,  and  so  long 
as  we  do  not  we  fall  far  short  of  the  pattern  set  for  us ;  but  here  again 
we  must  call  our  critics'  attention  to  the  fact  that  those  in  power 
do  not  provide  even  the  space  for  our  out-door  life  and  school 
gardens.  Some  of  us  have  gardens  where  the  children  spend  many 
happy  hours  planting,  weeding  and  reaping.  Excursions  and  games 
out  of  doors  are  the  rule  in  the  spring  and  fall,  whenever  possible. 
In  the  public  schools  of  New  York  the  kindergartners  own  co- 
operatively several  pet  animals  which  visit  from  kindergarten  to 
kindeigarten.  Indeed  many  signs  of  life  and  quickening  conscience 
along  this  line  may  be  seen  by  the  discerning  eye. 

The  kindergartner  has  been  repeatedly  scored  for  her  lack  of 
interest  in  the  child-study  movement.  In  the  city  of  New  York 
the  kindergartners  of  the  public  school  recently  provided  a  well- 
known  specialist  with  data  for  some  of  his  lectures  and  articles.  I 
attended  a  summer  school  one  year  where  genetic  psychology  was 
the  drawing  card,  and  I  was  interested  to  note  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  kindergarten  formed  no  small  percentage  of  the  entire 
attendance. 

To  me  the  most  serious  criticism  that  has  been  brought  against 
the  kindergarten  is  that  which  has  come  from  our  fair-minded 
friends,  and  which  accuses  us  of  sending  children  from  the  kinder- 
garten lacking  in  application  and  persistence,  lacking  in  the  desire 
to  work  as  well  as  the  power  to  work  independently,  expecting 
always  that  everything  shall  be  made  supremely  interesting  and  easy 
for  them,  so  that  they  have  no  appetite  whatsoever  for  genuine  work 
or  for  the  overcoming  of  obstacles.  That  these  criticisms  have  been 
made  largely  more  of  private  than  of  public  kindergartens  is  true, 
but  nevertheless  that  they  can  be  made  at  all  goes  to  show  that  there 
must  be  some  considerable  number  of  kindergartners  who  have  not 
only  failed  to  master  general  educational  principles,  but  utterly 
failed  to  grasp  the  vital  principles  of  Froebel.  The  principle  of 
flelf-activity  can  not  have  taken  deep  root  in  their  minds.  They 
evidently  confuse  activity  and  self-activity.  I  believe  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
kindergartner  is  too  much  a  worshiper  of  results.     When  I  have 
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sometimes  objected  to  the  use  of  certain  occupations  in  the  kinder- 
garten I  have  been  invariably  met  with  the  response,  "Oh,  but  we 
get  such  beautiful  results."  The  kindergartner  too  often  forgets 
that  the  result  for  which  she  should  aim  is  a  normally  developed 
child,  physically,  mentally  and  morally.  She  judges  too  much  of  the 
result  of  her  work  by  the  hand-work  which  she  can  show  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  She  needs  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  counts  for  very 
little  unless  behind  it  there  is  the  power  to  work  independently.  Every 
training  teacher  needs  to  burn  into  the  brain  of  each  student  the  fact 
that  bho  has  only  half  mastered  the  art  of  kindcrgartning  when  she 
has  f^ained  ability  to  tell  stories,  to  give  gift  and  occupation  plays 
and  to  conduct  games.  The  supreme  business  of  the  kindergartner 
is  the  training  of  little  children.  This  could  be  successively  ac- 
complished, if  necessary,  without  a  vestige  of  the  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions. It  demands  of  the  kindergartner  that  she  shall  provide  the 
best  possible  conditions  for  the  physical  development  of  her  children, 
that  she  shall  give  her  children  such  mental  stimulus  as  shall  load 
them  to  think  for  themselves,  and  that  the  moral  training  shall  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  shall  train  the  children  to  take  posession  of 
themselves,  to  control  themselves,  to  "do  noble  things,  not  dream 
them  all  day  long.''  It  is  the  infinite  number  of  little  things  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  training  of  children.  It  is  these  things  that  the 
youncT  kindergartner  too  often  overlooks,  for  her  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  more  formal  work  of  the  kindergarten. 

Some  of  vou  niav  have  heard  the  storv  of  the  little  kindergarten 
trained  girl  whose  motlier  asked  her  to  run  upstairs  and  get  that 
square  box  on  the  hall  table.  Mary  obediently  ran  up  the  stairs, 
but  ?oon  called  down.  "There  is  no  square  box  there."  "Oh,  yes 
there  is,"  replied  the  mother;  "right  there  on  the  table.  Bring  it 
down,  please."  "Xo,"  reiterated  Mary,  "there  is  no  square  box 
here."  As  the  tired  motlier  came  panting  up  the  stairs,  our  well- 
trained  Mary  said,  "There  is  an  oblong  box  here,  but  no  square  box." 

A  nervous  and  preeoeious  little  hoy  in  a  western  kindergarten 
let  fall  one  morning  in  the  course  of  a  eonversation  with  his  teacher, 
the  fact  that  doughnuts  and  coffee  constituted  his  breakfast.  The 
k'ndergartiMK  said,  **Why.  S'tuart.  T  fear  doughnuts  and  coffee  will 
not  make  a  strong  l)ov  of  vou."  "Oh.  well,"  said  the  child,  "I  can't 
get  aiong  without  them.     I   have  to  have  them."     Thereupon  the 
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kindergartner,     appealing     to     this     boy's     love     of     leading     in 
games,  to  what  he  would  want  to  be  and  do  when-  he  got  to  be  a 
big  boy,  led  him  to  see  the  effect  upon  his  body  of  proper  and  im- 
proper food.     The  result  was  that  Edward  said  he  would  try,  l)ut 
he  did  not  believe  he  could  get  along  without  them.     In  the  course 
of  the  next   morning  the  kindergartner  recalled  the  incident,  and 
going  over  to  the  table  where  Edward  was  at  work  she  said,  "Well, 
Edward,  how  about  the  coffee  this  morning?"    She  saw  in  an  instant 
that  the  child  liad  failed,  and  she  saw  also  the  struggle  that  was 
going  on  within  him — his  desire  to  please  her  and  the  necessity  of 
tellinor  the  truth.     At  last  he  faltered  out,  "I  drank  a  little/'     The 
kindergartner  did  not  condemn  the  child,  but  encouraged  him  to  try. 
again.     The  next  morning  Edward  came   radiant   to  kindergarten 
and  announced  that  he  drank  no  coffee  that  morning.     The  kinder- 
gartner learned  later  from  a  member  of  the  family  that  great  aston- 
ishment was  expressed  when  the  child  declined  his  accustomed  cup 
of  coffee,  and  upon  being  questioned  the  child  said  that  Miss  Blank 
said  that  coffee  was  not  good  for  him  and  would  not  make  a  strong 
bov  of  him  and  he  should  drink  no  more  of  it,  and  altho  bribes  were 
offered  this  child  to  test  his  strength  he  would  drink  no  more  of  coffee. 
Now  it  is  all  very  well  for  our  children  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  square  and  oblong,  but  it  is  infinitely  more  important  that 
you  instill  within  them  a  love  of  truth  and  the  good  and  the  beau- 
tiful, "and  the  power  to  express  in  their  lives  the  true,  and  the  good, 
and  the  beautiful." 

Despite  this  long  cataloe  of  sins  of  omission  and  commission 
I  am  inclined  to  be  optimi.'^tic  as  regards  the  future  of  the  kinder- 
garten. We  have  many  well-balanced  women  whom  we  may  safely 
trust  to  guide  the  kindergarten  ship  thru  the  troubled  water  of  criti- 
cism, of  symbolism  and  of  uniformity.  Our  critics  must  be  patient 
with  us,  for  they  must  understand  that  we  possess  no  supernatural 
powers  by  which  we  can  achieve  perfection  at  one  bound.  Revolu- 
tion might  be  disastrous  to  us,  but  the  process  of  evolution  thru 
which  we  are  now  passing:  will  in  due  time  and  by  progressive  st aires 
brinsT  us  to  the  wished  for  consummation. 


PUILIPPINE  EXHIBIT  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

We  spent  some  valuable  hours  in  the  most  complete  of  all  the  ex- 
I'ibits — that  of  the  United  States  government  Philippine  exposition. 
Here  the  ethnologist  could  see  for  himself,  in  their  native  surround- 
ings, types  of  most  primitive  people  in  various  stages  of  upward  de- 
velopment. There  are  in  all  nearly  one  hundred  buildings  ranging  :n 
£ize  and  construction  from  the  first  primitive  tiny  thatched  huts  of 
the  Negritos  to  the  palatial  Spanish  Administration  Building.  There 
are  here  forty-seven  acres  of  rolling  woodland,  a  part  of  which  is 
modeled  after  the  so-called  walled  city,  with  the  lagoon  and  bridge. 
Several  villages  are  here,  representing  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the 
I^hilippine  people,  i.  e.,  the  non-Christian  tribes  of  the  interior,  the 
tribes  who  accepted  Christianity  under  the  rule  of  Spain  and  the 
Moros,  who  are  Mohammedans  in  faith.  Lowdst  of  all  are  the  Negritos, 
tiny,  shy,  low  in  intellect,  but  skillful  with  bow  and  arrow,  which  we 
realize  after  reading  *'The  Place  of  Industries  in  Elementary  Educa- 
tion,^' marks,  however,  a  long  step  forward  for  primitive 
human  beings.  Next  in  advance  come  the  head-hunting  Igor- 
rotes.  These  people  had  advanced  to  the  agricultural 
stage,  had  made  the  first  step  in  various  arts  and  crafts,  being  miners, 
spinners,  weavers.  They  were  to  be  seen  occupying  themselves  in 
their  usual  ways  even  to  the  eating  of  the  dog  meat  which  we  eaters 
of  beef  and  pork  regard  with  such  inconsistent  horror.  The  native 
tribal  dance  was  indulged  in  possibly  more  often  than  when  they  are 
in  thrir  native  wilds,  the  unobserved  of  all  observers,  and  the  beau- 
tiful bronze  bodies  gave  not  the  slightest  suggestion  of  anything 
immodest — it  is  a  case  here  of  honi  soit  qui  inal  y  pense.  The 
^loros,  forty  in  number,  are  a  savage  people  from  the  island  of 
^lindanao.  This  tril)e,  of  Mohammedan  faith,  are  intelligent  and 
their  ruler  has  traveled  in  Europe,  being  entertained  there  by  crowned 
heads,  and  is  possessed  of  considerable  Wealth  as  judged  by  Ameri- 
can standards.  He  is  represented  at  the  village  by  his  brother  Datto 
Faeundo.  Here  one  of  tlie  native  princes  fulfilled  for  the  writer  a 
long  desired  object.  We  have  always  been  fascinated  by  the  mys- 
tery- of  fire  and  its  discovery  and  mastery  by  man.  We  failed  to  see 
the  primitive  methods  of  obtaining  it,  both  at  the  Chicago  Ex])osi- 
tion  and  at  Buffalo;  we  tried  here  in  the  Igorrote  village  and  failed 
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again — but  once  more  we  summoned  up  our  courage  and  addressed 
this  gentleman  with  the  blackened  teeth,  little  thinking  that  he  was 
an  oriental  prince,  tho  he  continually  tried  so  to  impress  us,  saying, 
'X^hief,  chief,  man,''  which  we  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  Anieri- 
i-an  man  in  charge  was  at  hand,  tho  we  saw  none  such.     But  al'trr 
some  iteration  of  the  words  "fire,  blaze,  flame,  match,  cook,''  eti-., 
and  rubbing  our  hands  together  as  we  imagined  the  primitive  firf- 
iiiaker  would  do,  suddenly  his  face  lighted  up.     He  had  caught  the 
idea.    "Yes,  sister,  yes,"  he  said  to  the  somewhat  suri)rised  Caucasian 
who  had  not  expected  this  sudden  adoption,  "wait  a  little."     So  we 
waited  inside  one  of  the  small  thatched  dwellings  while  he  gave  diric- 
tions  to  one  of  his  subjects.    We  went  out  then  to  follow  the  process, 
having  first  said  that  we  would  be  glad  to  offer  a  dime  to  sec  the 
method.     The  worker  cut  a  piece  of  pine  wood  about  14  by  3  inclus. 
In  the  middle  of  one  side  he  cut  a  notch  about  an  inch  deep  and 
at  the  point  of  the  notch  made  a  small  hollow;  then  he  cut  and 
rounded  slightly  a  stick  thirteen  by  one  inch.    Next  a  tough  cord  was 
needed,  and  to  serve  this  end  a  strip  of  bamboo  was  twisted  into  a 
^tout  cord  and  all  the  implements  were  tlien  ready  except  that  half 
a  cocoa  shell  was  needed.   Then  one  man  held  the  larger  piece  of  wood 
braced  between  his  feet,  while  a  second  held  the  stick  in  place  with- 
one  end  in  the  aforesaid  hollow,  protecting  his  hands  by  the  cocoa 
?hell,  against  the  upper  end  of  the  stick.    Then  the  first  man  twisted 
the  cord   around   the   stick  and   deftly   twirled   it   so   tiiat   it  soon 
smoked  and  scorched,  but  did  not  flame,  as  there  was  no  tinder  to 
catch.     The  tinder,  dry  leaves  or  other  inflammable  material,  would 
have  been  placed  beneath  the  notch.     While  the  tools  were  in  process 
of  making  the  American  in  charge  came  up.     We  wondered  if  our 
(lime  were  a  sufficient  recompense  and  he  explained  that  the  superin- 
tending leader  was  a  Mohammedan  chief,  very  wealthy  and,  inci- 
dentally, owner  of  several  hundred   women.     When   we  offered  our 
^malI  change  the  prince  smiled  and  indicated  that  it  was  to  be  given 
to  the    man  who  had  done  the  work,  so  we  handed  it  to  him,  he 
sheepishly    taking    as    if    wondering    what    the   coin    meant.     Then 
it  occurred  to  us  that  the  fire  sticks  might  be  considered  our  prop- 
erty, 60  we  took  them  home  and  are  planning  a  fire  corner  in  our 
small  apartment.     The  scorched  impressions  are  plainly  visible  on 
tjach  end  of  the  stick,  in  the  hollow  by  the  notch  and  in  the  cocoa 
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nut  shell.  Some  day  when  there  is  no  high  wind  and  a  plenty  of 
tinder  we  plan  to  find  a  good  comrade  and  practice  fire-making  a  la 
the  Moros.  This  does  not  by  any  means  represent  the  only  method 
by  which  primitive  man  secured  fire.*  The  history  of  fire  from  the 
early  days  of  the  Zoroastrians  thru  the  Greek  and  JJoman  history 
with  their  Temple  of  Vesta,  and  the  later  history  of  fire  and  candles 
in  the  ritualistic  churches  is  full  of  beauty,  power  and  mystery. 

We  have  wandered  somewhat  from  our  original  text.  The 
Bagabos  are  another  interesting  and  very  spectacular  race  to  be  seen 
at  the  Exposition.  The  Visayans  are  a  Christianized  tribe  and  many 
cf  the  beautiful  articles  and  fabrics  of  their  making  are  to  be  seen. 
In  various  buildings  modeled  after  actual  structures  in  the  islands 
are  to  be  seen  well-arranged  exhibits  of  all  the  various  resources  of 
the  land  and  its  people.  It  is  a  wonderful  object  lesson,  showing 
the  rich  possibilities,  both  in  the  country  and,  best  of  all,  in  its 
people.  This  latter  phase  is  shown  thru  the  educational  display. 
The  lolder  published  by  the  directors  of  the  exhibit  informs  ua 
that : 

On  the  23d  of  August,  1901,  three  years  after  the  first  land- 
ing of  American  troops,  the  transport  "Thomas'^  dropped  anchor 
in  Manila  bay  with  a  shipload  of  American  teachers  on  board.  With 
the  arrival  of  this  large  working  corps  of  trained  teachers,  the  real 
work  of  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Education  was  begun. 

Only  one  who  knows  what  the  condition  of  the  schools  was  at 
that  time  can  appreciate  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
past  three  years.  A  conservartive  summing  up  of  the  work  done  is 
given  in  the  statement  that  the  English  learned  by  the  Filipino  people 
in  the  past  three  years  is  greater  in  amount  than  the  Spanish  they 
acquired  in  the  f^mr  hundred  years  of  Spanish  rule. 

The  main  effort  of  the  Government  schools  was  directed  toward 
the  building  of  an  educational  foundation  in  schools  of  this  char- 
acter. They  are  taught  by  about  three  thousand  Filipino  teachers, 
and  oil  teaching  is  in  the  English  language.  The  work  of  the 
700  American  teachers  now  in  the  island  is  to  a  large  extent  super- 
visory. The  archipelago  is  divided  into  thirty-six  school  divisions, 
each  under  a  division  superintendent,  all  directed  by  the  general 
superintendent  of  education  at  Manila. 

l^he  education  exhibit  will  show  the  work  of  these  elementary 
scliools,  as  well  as  that  of  the  secondary  or  high  schools,  thirty-six 
of  which  have  recently  been  established.  Among  the  exhibits  will 
be  shown  written  work  of  the  various  classes,  photographs,  manual 

*See  "The  Early  Cave  Men/'  by  Katherine  E.  Depp. 
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training  models^  relief  maps,  drawings,  paintings,  etc.,  all  the  work 
of  pupils  of  various  grades.  The  kindergartens,  established  during 
the  past  year,  will  show  work  with  the  various  gifts.  In  the  Insular 
Normal  Schoo.l  400  Filipinos  and  Filipinas  are  receiving  pedagogic 
training  and  preparing  to  become  teachers  in  the  Government  schools. 
This  school  has  now  graduated  two  classes.  All  of  the  teachers  are 
American  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Zamora,  a  Filipina  teacher, 
who  will  teach  during  the  Exposition  in  the  model  Filipino  school. 
Exhibits  have  been  received  from  the  nautical  and  trade  schools.  The 
nautical  school  prepares  Filipino  boys  for  positions  as  navigating 
oflScers  on  the  inter-island  boats.  There  are  a  number  of  exhibits 
from  private  and  church  schools,  which  play  an  important  part  in 
the  school  problem  of  the  islands.  Special  effort  is  now  being  di- 
rected to  industrial  work  in  the  Philippine  secondary  schools,  and 
agriculture  is  being  introduced  into  all  of  them.  A  demand  for 
more  American  teachers  come  from  all  the  provinces.  *  *  *  The 
work  of  the  American  teachers  in  the  Philippines  has  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  convince  the  Filipinos  of  the  sincerity  of  our 
Government,  and  in  the  pacification  of  th<3  islands  "one  teacher  has 
been  worth  a  regiment  of  soldiers/^ 

The  school  building  of  bamboo  and  nipa  palm  was  in  process 
of  erection  when  we  were  there.  Its  outer  walls  were  all  complete 
and  jt  seemed  almost  like  a  fairy  structure,  so  beautiful  were  the  clean 
dainty  materials  so  artistically  woven  together. 

Of  the  fine  constabulary  made  up  of  native  Filipinos  we  have 
no  time  or  place  to  speak,  but  they  were  a  fine  set  of  men  as  they 
marched  in  beautiful  time,  erect  and  manly,  to  the  music  of  their 
own  band. 

LETTERS  FROM  FILIPINO  CHILDREN  TO  AMERICAN  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Apropos  of  the  Philippine  exhibit  the  following  letters  are  of 
interest.  They  were  sent  with  many  others  by  teachers  in  the  Phil- 
ippines to  teachers  in  the  Chicago  schools  with  the  request  that  they 
be  distributed  among  the  American  school  boys  and  girls  and  answered 
by  those  receiving  them.  Mies  Emily  Pryor,  of  Chicago,  thru  whose 
courtesy  we  are  permitted  to  print  these  two,  out  of  many,  says  that 
they  have  aroused  great  interest  and  enthusiasm  among  the  children 
to  whom  she  has  given  them.  They  are  eager  to  keep  in  touch  with 
their  unknown  correspondents  from  such  faraway  climes.  They  give 
ns  an  interesting  glimpse  into  Philippine  school  conditions  and 
problems: 
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LuBANO  Island,  Mindoro  Prov.,  P.  I.,  August  25, 1903. 
To  an  American  Boy,  United  States  of  America: 

Dear  Friend — 1  am  15  years  old  I  live  in  Lubang  a  small  island 
every  days  I  go  to  school  in  the  morning  I  go  to  school  in  the  after- 
noon I  go  to  school  (2)  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  my  lesson  spelling 
and  writing  I  have  many  Goat  I  have  many  cocomver.  I  see  many 
l)oys  I  have  many  clock.  I  have  many  cat  I  have  many  com.  My 
father  has  a  pritty  clock  I  many  ape  an  my  house  has  many  gnats 
the  man  has  aldman  rope  tight  my  pigs  has  four  leg.  My  uncle  has 
many  pigs  my  brother  has  a  sore  I  have  many  tray  an  my  house  My 
hat  stiff  has  wet.  My  chaina  has  spout  spy  My  book  mop  is  the 
water  because  suppose  I  can  make  I  have  many  beets  in  my  garden 
because  the  cat  has  a  many  hat  I  have  many  tree  an  lilla  Here  did 
you  come  from.  Your  friend, 

Pedro  Fajonera. 

LufiANO  Island,  Mindoro  Province,  P.  I.,  Sept.  14,  1903. 
To  an  American  Girl,  United  States  of  America: 

Dear  Friend — 1  am  a  Filipine  girl.  I  am  fourteen  years  old. 
I  livo  in  Lubang.  Lubang  is  small  Island  near  the  Chaina  sea  and 
Mindoro  sea.  Our  teacher  is  Mr.  Wiese  it  is  very  good  to  teach  us. 
First  I  come  to  school  every  day.  I  study  the  English  language. 
First  this  morning  I  come  to  school  eight  o'clock.  First  I  study  the 
composetion  book  and  arithmetic  and  then  the  two  cleases  will  go 
home.  The  clease  three  the  teacher  gives  spilling.  I  go  home  at 
eleven  o'clock.  This  afternoon  I  come  two  o'clock.  I  am  learning 
the  Baldwin's  Reader,  and  write  the  composetion  book  and  geog- 
raphy. I  go  home  half  past  four.  The  Friday  afternoon  we  draw 
tlie  box  and  many  things.  The  Saturday  afternoon  we  have  clease 
of  the  grammar  and  second  year  and  only  eighteen  young  lady  and 
men  come.  The  Sunday  I  play  the  croquet  in  the  night  when  the 
moon  is  clear  we  phiy  alaviba  and  danoo  and  sing.  Every  morning 
wo  can  sing  in  this  school.  I  toll  you  my  friend  Esperanza  who 
has  a  banduria  she  can  play  very  well.  The  women  live  in  Lubang 
can  make  many  clothes  and  good  shirts  hats  dresses  skirts  My  uncle 
can  make  cinamai.  My  house  is  small  and  high  made  of  wood  and 
on  the  roop  is  cogon  grass,  and  has  one  small  kitchen.  My  house 
is  long  seven  vards  and  wide  five  vards.  Mv  house  is  on  real  strec^t 
number  fourtyeight.  I  have  a  garden  near  my  house.  My  garden 
is  small  but  it  is  beautiful.  I  have  in  my  garden  vegetables  cucum- 
bor  corn  coconut  sugarkane  gabi  pumpkin  onions  bettlenut  and  cah- 
allero  tree.  I  havo  a  pretty  dog  chickens  and  picture.  My  dear 
friend  please  you  send  me  a  little  many  goods  and  if  you  have  a 
good  study  book  and  pretty  picture  I  want  to  see  it.  I  give  you  a 
pieces*  of  damaso  and  cinamai.     I  tell  you  all  about  in  Lubang.     We 

*  Samples  of  two  kinds  of  native  cloth  were  enclosed. 
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have  exercises  on  July  four  and  George  Washington's  birthday.  Some 
of  the  boys  and  girls  spoke  a  discourse  about  george  Washington' 
eighteen  boys  and  girls  took  part  in  a  drill.  They  worse  dresses  in 
white  with  red  bands.  Each  one  had  a  flag.  I  was  very  pretty 
and  we  liked  it  very  much.  I  am  a  captain  of  the  girls.  John  Agni- 
lar  a  captain  of  the  boys.  My  dear  friend  I  should  like  to  see  you 
come  to  Lubang.  Please  tell  me  how  are  you  an  your  family  and 
about  the  people  that  live  in  your  several  city.    Your  loving — 

Mary  Malabanan. 

KINDERGARTEN   EXHIBITION   AND   A   KINDERGARTEN 

MUSEUM. 
An  exhibition  of  kindergarten  equipment  and  work  was  held 
at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  May  4  to 
14,  in  connection  with  the  Educational  Museum  which  is  being  or- 
ganized at  that  institution.  This  museum  takes  as  its  special  field 
history  and  the  present  conditions  of  education,  and  is  planning  a 
permanent  Kindergarten  Museum  as  one  of  its  departments.  The 
exhibition  just  held  was  a  temporary  one  and  included  material  sent 
by  Pratt  Institute,  the  New  York  Kindergarten  Association,  Mary 
F.  Walton  Kindergarten  for  Colored  Children,  and  several  other 
kindergartens  near  New  York,  as  well  as  a  display  by  the  Horace 
Mann  Kindergarten  of  Teachers'  College.  Large  exhibits  were  also 
made  by  the  Milton  Bradley  Company  and  E.  Steiger  &  Company. 
Other  exhibitors  were  the  Perry  and  Cosmon  Picture  Companies,  the 
Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  Prang  Educational  Company,  and 
Adeline  T.  Joyce,  of  Brookline,  Mass.  The  exhibit  was  visited  by 
many  kindergartners  from  New  York  City  and  vicinity.  In  one 
c^se,  at  least,  an  entire  class  with  their  teacher,  coming  from  a 
kindergarten  training  school.  On  the  last  day  of  the  exhibit  an 
address  on  ^^[lecent.  Tendencies  in  Kindergarten  Education'*  was 
given  at  Teachers'  College  by  Miss  Laura  Fisher,  director  of  kin- 
dergartens in  Boston.  Many  of  the  exhibits  were  contributed  to 
the  museum  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition  and  will  form  a  nucleus 
of  the  permanent  kindergarten  collection.  The  museum  will  be 
glad  to  receive  additional  exhibits  which  will  bring  to  the  attention 
of  kindergarten  teachers  new  ideas  in  kindergarten  education.  The 
museum  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Andrews,  and  he  will  be 
glad  to  receive  contributions  to  the  collections  and  to  answer  any 
inquiries  regarding  the  museum. 
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Eisenach,  July  4,  1904. 

To  Miss  Alice  E.  Fitts,  Chairman  to  the  Froehel  House  Committee: 

Dear  Madam — Your  Report  concerning  the  Frocbel-House-Build- 
ing-Fund   has   ba»n   received   and   was  submitted   to  the  committee 
meeting  of  our  Kindergarten  Society  on  June  30th.     The  members 
desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  I.  K.  Union  for  its  sympathy 
aiid  the  sums  of  money  liitherto  sent  to  the  Society  thru  Fraulein 
Ih  erwart.     Tlie   committee   quite   understands   that  it   was   a   diffi- 
cult task  to  explain  tire  reason  for  the  change  of  the  original  plan. 
Here,  in  this  country,  it  was  easy  to  see  the  necessity  for  that  change, 
and   all   the   German   contributors   agreed   to   it   without   exception. 
The  reasons  having  already  been  stated   they  need  not  be  repeated 
here,  except  that  the   circumstances  really   required   that   tiisonach 
should  be  preferred  for  a  Memorial  House,  because  Fraulein  Heer- 
wart,  thru  living  in  Blankenburg  two  and  a  quarter  years,  has  ex- 
perienced the   difficulties  that   were   j)laced   in  the   way.     Certainly 
there  would   have  been   no   suitable  ])lace  there  in  which    to   house 
the  treasures,  nor  jicrsons  to  explain  the  value  of  the  manuscripts, 
etc.,  which  form  the  nucleus  of  a  future  good  collection  of  Froel)el's 
works.     Fraulein  Heerwart  has  not  left  Blankenburg  without  very 
good   reasons.     Slie    desires   to   thank   you    for   your   confidence   in 
placing  the  sums  of  money  which  were  colb  cted  by  the  International 
Kindergarten   Union   at  her  and   tlu?  committee's   disposal    for  the 
benefit  of  the  ^fuseum.     And  certainly  it  will  be  used  in  the  best 
way,  viz.,  for  tlie  translation   of  FroM)ers  writings  and  the  secur- 
ing of  a  ])ermanent  place  in  which  to  keep  them.     She  proposes  to 
begin  with  some  of  the  shorter  writings,  in  which  she  will  be  helped 
by  an   English   friend.     In  order  to   facilitate  matters,  they  could 
be  printed  and  revised  here,  unless  your  committee  advises  a  more 
advantageous  plan   for  the  benefit   of  the  museum  by  printing  and 
advertising  in    America.     The   translations   will   help   to   make   the 
museum   a   C(»nter  of   study   for   English-speaking  friends.     In  this 
case  vour  coniinittee  will  use  its  influence  in  recommendinff  to  vour 
Branches   further  assistance  bv  contributions.     As  to  vour  commit- 
te<'*s  fear  that  the  Froeb(  l-IIouse  might  become  a  home  for  indigent 
kindergarten  teachers,  souK'thing  must  be  explained:     The  Kinder- 
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garten  Society  has,  by  its  rules,  pledged  itself  to  assist  Kindergarten 
teachers,  not  merely  by  money,  but  by  cheaper  rates  for  living  in 
the  House  toward  which  its  members  hare  contributed  during  the 
past  four  to  five  years.  The  Society  has  become  well  acquainted  by 
TOirespondence  and  personal  intercourse  that  many  members  are  not 
well  oflf,  and  that  they  often  look  with  anxiety  into  the  future.  We 
hope  the  time  will  come  when  tht^  will  be  more  hopeful,  and  this 
object  can  be  attained  by  securing  them  better  salaries  and  more 
support  from  the  parents  of  their  pupils.  Most  of  them  are  badly 
paid.  The  House  will  at  first  only  receive  a  small  number  of  Kin- 
dergarten teachers  specially  in  their  holiday  time  at  a  lower  rate 
than  is  usual  in  boarding-houses  and  watering-places ;  others  may  hold 
an  office  or  render  help  during  their  stay.  The  salaries  are  very  far 
below  those  which  their  more  fortunate  sisters  in  America  receive, 
and  therefore  they  need  their  sympathy,  which  we  hope  will  not 
be  denied  to  them. 

There  will  be  rules  against  the  staying  of  persons  suffering  from 
contagious  diseases  or  other  disturbing  illnesses.  Please  assure  your 
committee  and  thru  it  also  the  contributors,  that  the  Memorial-Froe* 
bel-House  will  be  under  control,  and  that  our  committee  will  meet 
your  wishes,  so  as  to  make  it  worthy  of  its  name.  Fraulein  Heer- 
wart  wishes  to  add  that  she  found  among  Frau  Luise  FroebePs 
letters  her  wish,  repeatedly  expressed,  that  kindergarten  teachers 
should  be  helped  in  case  of  need,  and  this  our  Society  has  done  fre- 
quently during  the  twelve  years  of  itvS  existence,  out  of  its  own  funds. 
It  has  also  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  kindergarten  in  Blank- 
enburg,  but  it  could  not  keep  it  from  being  closed  after  all,  without 
injuring  the  Society's  obj<  cts. 

In  concluding  this  letter  our  committee  sends  a  hearty  greeting 
over  the  ocean,  and  the  expression  of  admiration  for  all  the  successes 
vour  Branch  Societies  and  individual  members  are  achieving.  More 
hnks  have  been  added  to  the  chain  that  binds  us  together,  and  we 
hope  to  send  you  a  small  return  for  your  generous  help  and  sym- 
pathy by  contributing  to  the  Froebel  Library  some  translations  in 
your  language. 

Hcspwtfully   su])Tiiittod    by   tlie    SeciH-tary   of  tlie   Kindergarten 

Society,  Germany,  ^  ^ 

-^  -^^  Emmi  Casselmann. 
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The  following  letter  was  sent  to  Miss  Glidden  after  receiving 
the  albums  of  photographs.  It  was  received  too  late  to  put  in  our 
September  or  October  numbers. — Editoh. 

Eisenach,  July  10,  1904. 
Dear  Friends — What  obstacles  are  between  continents  and  oceans 
now?  Thoughts  and  feelings  know  no  boundary.  1  see  that  clearly 
in  our  case.  You  have  thought  of  me  and  I  feel  grateful  to  you. 
The  rare  occasion  of  my  fiftieth  anniversary  on  this  side  of  the 
water  gave  you  the  opportunity  of  sending  across  the  Atlantic  a 
tangible  sign  of  recognition  for  services  rendered  to  the  same  cause 
which  you  har\'e  at  heart.  The  advantage  I  have  is  the  greater  length 
of  time — fifty  years — while  you  have  wider  experience  and  ample 
means  to  do  the  same  work  in  a  shorter  space  of  years. 

I  accept  the  liandsome  volumes  with  your  photographs  in  Froe- 
bePs  name,  for  he  is  the  originator  of  our  mutual  work  and  inter- 
course. Take  him  away  and  we  should  not  know  each  other,  never 
would  we  have  heard  of  each  other.  There  is  no  System  of  Educa- 
tion which  has  bound  nations  together  as  FroebeFs  has  done.  He  is 
right  in  naming  his  book,  "The  Education  of  Man,*'  which  you 
know  so  well  by  translation,  because  he  appeals  to  all  mankind 
which  must  be  lifted  up  to  a  high  standard  of  culture;  he  in  par- 
ticular appeals  to  womanhood  by  his  motherbook,  since  thru  moth- 
ers and  their  representatives  he  enters  into  the  wants  and  claims 
of  the  young  generations  who  must  be  raised  to  a  high  place  of 
human  dignity;  he  speaks  to  childhood  itself  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  he  supplies  it  with  the  most  natural  means  of  develop- 
ing their  faculties  and  of  satisfying  their  nature — thus  we  see  he 
thinks  of  mankind  in  its  various  stages  of  life  and  thus  he  could 
reach  with  his  System  the  distant  lands  and  unite  the  workers  in 
spite  of  land  and  water.  We  recognize  the  spirit  in  it — the  methods 
may  vary  according  to  the  different  habits  and  degrees  of  civiliza- 
tion. We,  therefore,  find  Kindergartens  in  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, in  Europe,  India,  Japan,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  there 
we  do  not  find  only  tunes,  words,  gifts  and  occupations,  but  also 
the  deeper  idea:  The  Child — the  future  Man — must  be  lifted  up 
from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  from  the  sense  impressions  to  spir- 
itual enjoyments. 

While  our  opportunities  are  more  limited  you  in  the  TTnited 
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States  can  take  hold  of  many,  nationalities,  without  difference  of 
color  and  creed;  and  you  see  in  every  child  the  future  citizen  who 
must  be  useful  to  the  State.  And  while  you  carry  on  FroebeFs  work 
on  a  large  scale — how  gladly  would  I  name  all  the  workers  between 
the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  and  from  Canada  to  the  West  Indies — 
you  have  so  gracefully  recognized  the  smaller  services  rendered  near 
the  home  of  the  Originator  where  the  source  of  the  large  stream 
may  be  traced. 

Several  times  Froebel  turned  his  thoughts  to  America — even 
in  the  last  winter  of  his  life  he  wrote  to  his  wife's  brother  about 
going  there,  but  the  answer  did  not  reach  him ;  it  was  wisely  denied 
and  arranged  differently — his  spirit  traveled  instead.  There  were 
pioneers  for  spreading  his  work  and  many  of  you  are  inspired  by 
those  whose  names  are  still  honored  by  us.  You  see  the  spirit  lives 
above  circumstances,  above  time  and  distance  and  that  may  give 
us  hope  that  ultimately  it  will  conquer  over  all  kinds  of  difficulties. 
Let  us  go  on  working  while  we  can,  not  lose  hope  and  energy;  let 
us  train  a  generation  of  young  workers  who  keep  high  the  standard 
of  true  education.     Your  college  graduates  will  succeed  you. 

May  the  pleasant  intercourse  between  us  be  continued;  the 
great  distance  is  bridged  over  by  your  visits,  letters,  books  and,  now, 
since  you  have  added  another  link  by  sending  your  speaking  like- 
nesses, you  are  nearer  to  many  who  ought  to  know  you  well. 

In  the  name  of  my  country  people,  especially  of  the  German 
Kindergartners,  I  thank  you  heartily,  and  personally  I  accept  your 
generous  gift  as  a  token  of  spiritual  friendship  and  kind  feelings 
toward  myself.     I  am,  dear  friends, 

Yours  gratefully  and  sincerely, 

Eleonore  Heerwart. 

a  book  to  be  desired. 

Apropos  of  the  above  we  would  call  attention  to  the  following 
book: 

"Keilhau  in  Wort  und  Bild.  geschildert  von  Lehrern,  Schu- 
lem,  und  Freunden  reunden  Keilhaus.^'  How  we  wish  all  of  our  kin- 
dergartners could  follow  this  delightful  compilation  of  Keilhau  remi- 
niscences written  by  the  teachers,  pupils  and  friends.  Part  I  is  a  biog- 
raphy of  the  founders  of  the  school,  Froebel  and  Barop,  and  a  his- 
tory of  the  institution  by  Dr.  Otto  Wachter,  of  Keilhau,  and  there 
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is  also  8  charming  ramble  thru  field  and  wood  with  a  description 
of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  region  by  Oberlehrer  Max  Walger,  of 
Dresden.  Part  II  describes  the  life  and  pursuits  at  Keilhau  in 
the  different  decades.  Some  of  these  reminiscences  are  by  Dr.  Lange- 
thal,  the  oldest  pupil  of  the  school,  who  went  there  in  1817  and 
is  now  professor  at  Jena.  The  Protestant  minister  at  Minfeld,  Herr 
Bahring,  contributes  memories  of  Froebel,  and  Fraiilein  Heerwart 
gives  her  recollections  of  Middendorff.  Dr.  A.  Emminghaus,  of 
Gotha,  tells  of  Keilhau  in  the  forties  of  the  last  century  and  Dr. 
George  Ebers  speaks  of  summer  joys  and  journeys,  with  other  con- 
tributions by  grateful  participants  in  the  Keilhau  life.  Part  III 
describes  the  origin  and  founding  of  the  pres(  nt  Keilhau  Association. 
There  are  complete  tables  giving  the  names  of  those  who  have  been 
associated  with  the  institution  either  as  pupil  or  teacher  and  all 
the  present  pupils.  The  book  is  a  beautiful  one  with  fine  paper 
and  clear,  good-sized  print.  The  illustrations  are  many,  including 
portraits  of  many  with  whose  name  we  are  familiar;  the  nieces  and 
nephews  of  Froebel,  and  a  newly  discovered  one  of  Frau  Henriette, 
FroebeFs  first  wife,  and  one  of  F.  Unger,  who  represented  the  con- 
crete>  picture  side  of  the  Mother-Play  book,  besides  many  others. 
There  are  charming  pictures  of  views  in  and  around  Keilhau,  dome 
full  page  of  a  pleasing  green  tone,  with  illustrations  showing  Proe- 
bePs  birthplace  and  burial  place,  the  Froebel  monument  and  the 
Bismarck  column.  The  volume  is  a  timely  contribution  to  Froebel 
literature  and  will  be  valuable  as  reminding  us  that  great  as  Froebel 
was  in  giving  us  the  kindergarten  he  and  his  co-workers  rendered  a 
service  not  to  be  forgotten  to  the  cause  of  education  in  all  the  grades. 
Thalacker  &  Schoifer,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

INCIDENT  IN  KINDERGARTE'N. 

She  was  a  charming  young  kindcrgartner  at  Chautauqua.     One 
day   a   little   boy   said   to   her,   "You're   awful    pretty   today.   Miss 

H ,"  at  which  she  felt  immensely  flattered,  till  she  observed  that 

his  eyes  were  glued  to  the  very  brilliantly  beautiful  neck  ribbon  she 

was  wearing.     Again  the  small  voice  piped  up,  "I  say.  Miss  H , 

you're  awful  pretty  today,"  his  eyes  still  fastened  to  the  bright 
ribbon,  and  she  didn't  know  whether  to  feel  flattered  or  not.  Is 
there  any  lesson  for  the  practicing  kindcrgartner  here? 


"ONE  OF  THE  FINEST." 
(Theodosia  Pickering  Garrison,  in  April  St.  Nicholas.) 


tt 


The  nicest  man  I  ever  saw," 
Said  little  Nan  io  me, 
"Is  the  one  who  stands  outside  our  school 
When  we're  let  out  at  three. 

"He's  dressed  just  as  the  soldiers  are; 

He  wears  j^old  button*,  too; 
And  he  stands  uf  so  proud  and  straight. 

The  way  the  soldiers  do. 

"He  always  says,  'Come  little  kids, 

I'll  take  you  'cross  street* ;  and 
I  guess  'cause  I'm  the  littlest  girl 

He  always  holds  my  hand. 

"And  all  the  cars  and  horses  stop — 

He's  so  big  they  don't  dare 
To  say  'Get  up'  and  drive  'em  on, 

Because  he's  standing  there. 

"He  makes  behev?  to  chase  the  boy5. 

And  shakes  his  tis>t  and  then 
He  laughs  and  laughs,  and  they  all  come 

A-scampering  back  again. 

"Sometimes  he  pats  m-*  on  the  head 

And  says,  *Ho!  little  girl, 
You  going  to  wait  till  Christmas  comes 

To  cut  me  off  that  curl?' 

"And  one  time  when  it )  ained,  the  street 

Was  muddy,  and  I  ':ned ; 
He  picked  me  up  and  carried  me 

Riirht  to  the  other  side. 

"The  nicest  man  I  ever  saw," 

Said  little  Nan  to  me, 
"Is  the  one  who  stands  outside  our  school 

When  we're  let  out  at  three." 
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TWO  STORIES  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

THE  TRAVELING  DOLL. 

Helen  sat  gazing  out  of  the  window.  Her  little  white  hands 
were  clasped  listlessly  in  her  lap,  and  there  was  a  decided  droop 
to  her  mouth.  Out  of  doors  the  sun  was  shining,  and  a  bed  of 
pansies  under  the  window  nodded  blithely  to  her  in  a  morning  greet- 
ing. Her  little  kitten  raced  up  and  down  the  walk,  chasing  the 
dead  leaves  as  the  breeze  blew  them  about  in  their  last  chance;  but 
his  little  mistress  never  noticed  him.  Altogether  "it  is  time  some- 
thing is  happening/'  thought  Aunt  Mollie,  as  she  came  into  the  room. 

"Why,  Helen,"  she  said  brightly,  "how  tired  you  look  this  morn- 
ing!    What  is  the  matter?" 

A  big  tear  rolled  down  Helen's  cheek. 

"I  want  to  go  out,"  she  sobbed,  "into  the  sunshine.  I  am 
BO  tired  sitting  here,  and  the  doctor  says  I  can't  go  out  for  a  week 
yet." 

"How  very  strange !"  said  Aunt  Mollie  gravely.  "I  came  across 
Ethel  May  this  morning  in  the  attic,  and  she  told  me  the  same  thing. 
She  assured  me  she  was  very  tired  of  staying  there,  and  longed  to 
go  into  the  world  again.  In  fact,  she  said  that,  were  it  not  that 
dolls  were  made  with  no  crying  apparatus,  she  would  have  been 
drowned  in  tears  long  ago." 

Helen  saw  the  little  sparkle  in  Aunt  Mollie's  eyes  that  always 
came  when  she  had  some  beautiful  plan  to  propose. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  little  suppressed  excitement  in  her  voice. 
"Did  she  tell  you  where  she  wished  to  go?" 

"No,"  said  Aunt  Mollie.  "She  simply  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  the  world.  But  I  have  a  plan.  Suppose  we  dress  her  up  in 
her  best  clothes,  pack  her  trunk,  and,  when  the  doctor  comes  this 
morning,  we  will  ask  him  if  he  knowsa  good  boarding  place  for  her.*' 

"Goody!"  cried  Helen,  clapping  her  hands.  "The  very  thing. 
Aunt  Mollie.  I  have  so  many  dolls  I  haven't  played  with  her  for 
a  long  time,  and  I  suppose  she  is  lonesome.  A  change  would  do 
her  good,  poor  thing!     Will  you  please  bring  her  now?" 

In  a  very  few  minutes  Aunt  Mollie  and  Helen  were  very  busy 
over  the  wardrobe  of  the  little  traveler. 

"I  think,"  said  Helen,  "I  will  let  her  wear  her  blue  dress  with 
her  coat  and  hat  to  match." 
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''That  will  be  very  pretty,"  said  Aunt  Mollie.  "And  suppose 
you  put  in  this  white  party  dress.  I  will  run  some  fresh  pink  rib- 
bons in  it,  and,  with  her  pink  stockings  and  shoes,  she  will  look 
very  nice." 

"She  had  better  take  her  golf  cape,"  said  Helen,  "as  the  weather 
is  growing  cold." 

They  worked  busily  for  a  while,  and,  just  as  Ethel  May  was 
ready  for  her  journey  the  doctor  appeared,  and  Helen  eagerly  laid 
the  plan  before  him. 

"Let  me  see,"  he  said,  pretending  to  think  very  deeply;  "over 
on  Pine  Hill  is  a  little  girl  I  think  would  be  glad  to  see  her.  She 
has  broken  her  hip,  and  has  to  lie  very  still  in  bed." 

"Oh,  dear !"  cried  Helen,  "please  take  her  right  over.  Has  she 
any  dolls?" 

"No,"  said  the  doctor.  "But  I  am  going  there  now,  and  will 
take  Ethel  May  with  me." 

Several  days  later  the  doctor  brought  Helen  a  little  square  en- 
velope. 

Helen  opened  it  eagerly. 
^Oh !"  she  cried.  "A  letter  from  Ethel  May !" 
^Dear  little  mamma,"  it  began,  "I  have  had  a  lovely  time  with 
my  little  hostess,  and  she  says  I  helped  her  bear  the  pain.  While 
here  I  have  met  a  little  girl  who  admired  me  very  much.  Now  she 
is  sick,  and  must  go  to  the  Children's  Hospital  in  the  city.  The 
doctor  thinks  she  will  be  less  lonesome  if  I  go  too.  May  I  go  ?  Your 
loving  daughter,  Ethel  May." 

.    "Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "shall  I  take  Ethel  May  on  another 
trip?"       • 

"Yes,  indeed!"  cried  Helen.  "But,  doctor,  she  must  have  her 
winter  clothes.     Wait,  and  I  will  get  her  furs." 

So  the  doctor  departed  with  Ethel  May's  winter  clothes;  and 
soon  she  was  on  her  way  to  the  hospital. 

One  morning  Helen  saw  the  doctor  coming  up  the  walk,  and 
rushed  to  m^et  him  and  learn  the  latest  news  from  her  traveling 
child. 

"Ethel  May,"  announced  the  doctor,  "is  homesick,  and  I  have 
come  to  take  you  to  her." 

It  did  not  take  Helen  many  minutes  to  get  ready  to  go  with 


"( 
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the  doctor  to  the  city,  and  soon  they  were  in  the  hospital  ward  where 
lay  the  little  sick  girl  who  had  come  there  with  Ethel  May. 

They  stopped  before  a  bed  by  the  window  in  which  was  the  little 
patient  the  doctor  had  come  to  visit,  and  Ethel  May.  It  did  not 
take  the  little  girls  long  to  get  acquainted,  and  the  doctor  left  Helen 
with  little  Julia  while  he  was  busy  elsewhere.  One  of  the  pleasant- 
faced  nurses  gave  them  a  nice  lunch ;  and  then,  under  her  care,  Helen 
and  Ethel  May  visited  each  child  in  the  ward,  and  Helen  was  very 
sorry  when  the  doctor  came  to  take  hex  home. 

^^I  think,^^  she  said,  "Ethel  Ma}''s  clothes  are  getting  shabby, 
and  I  had  better  take  her  home  for  mamma  and  Aunt  Mollie  to 
make  some  new  ones.  The  doctor  can  bring  her  back  again  when 
they  are  finished." 

So  Ethel  May  went  with  her  mamma,  but  only  for  a  visit;  and 
then  the  doctor  carried  her  to  the  hospital  again. 

That  was  sevtral  years  ago;  but  Ethel  May  still  travels  from 
bed  to  bed  in  the  hospital,  coming  home  twice  a  year  for  a  new 
wardrobe,  and  a  new  wig  (given  by  the  doctor).  And  she  has  growls 
so  accustomed  to  traveling  that  Helen  says  she  knows  just  as  long 
as  she  holds  together  Etbrl  May  will  insist  on  seeing  the  world. — 
Emma  F,  Bush,  in  Sunday  School  Times. 


tkddy's  thanksgiving  pumpkin. 


B.  J. 

Teddy  was  a  big  boy!  Big  enough  to  go  to  kindergarten.  In 
kindergarten  he — tell  me  what  he  played  with.  Yes,  he  played  with 
sand  and  blocks,  and  pasted  pictures  and  strung  beads.  Sometimes 
he  strung  seeds,  too,  or  made  pretty  pictures  of  them.  One  day  he 
strung  a  fine  chain  of  soods — black  ones  and  white  ones;  watermelon 
seeds  and  pumpkin  seeds.  A  long,  beautiful  chain.  Blacky  white, 
black,  white. 

Listen  to  what  happened.  He  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  home 
to  give  his  chain  to  mamma  that  when  he  reached  the  gate  in  the 
back  garden  he  just  ran.  Here  and  there  in  the  garden  were  short 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground  to  mark  oflf  the  different  plats,  and 
Teddy,  not  looking  out  to  see  where  he  was  going  tripped  against 
one,  ker-bang,  and  fell  flat  on  the  ground.  He  was  so  surprised. 
He  was  hurt,  too.  but  he  didn't  cry.  Not  lie.  He  jumped  up  and 
he — well,  he  kicked  that  stake  and  shook  it,  and  said  it  was  a  bad 
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old  stake — and  Aunt  Madge,  who  came  along  then,  looked  sur- 
prised too,  and  then  Teddy  felt  ashamed,  for  he  was  big  enough 
to  know  that  the  stake  wasn't  to  blame. 

Then  he  and  Aunt  Madge  decided  to  pull  the  stake  up  a  little 
higher  so  that  people  could  see  it  better  and  not  trip  against  it, 
and  then  Teddy  saw  some  black  and  white  seeds  lying  on  the  ground. 
His  chain  had  broken  and  some  of  the  seeds  had  scattered.  He  soon 
picked  them  up  and  ran  into  the  house  singing  to  mamma : 

One,  two,  one,  two. 

See  what  I  have  for  vou. 

Mamma  was  much  interested  and  thanked  T(ddv,  who  showed 
in  how  many  ways  he  could  arrange  the  loose  seeds.  But  that  isn't 
the  end  of  my  story.     You  can  liear  the  rest  tomorrow. 

A  long  time  after  Teddy  had  brought  home  his  chain  of  seeds, 
mamma  was  taking  a  look  at  her  garden  when  she  noticed  some- 
thing peeping  above  the  ground.  She  called  Aunt  Madge.  '*Js  this 
a  weed  or  a  flower?"  said  she.     "Shall  I  pull  it  up?" 

"Why  I  do  believe  its  from  one  of  those  seeds  that  fell  from 
Teddy's  chain.  Let  us  have  it  awhile  and  watch."  In  a  few  days 
they  were  certain  about  the  kind  of  seedling  and  called  Teddy. 

"See,  Teddy;  what  do  you  suppose  this  can  be  growing  near 
this  stake?" 

"I  don't  know,  mamma;  is  it  a  weed?" 

"No,  not  a  weed;  if  you  knew  whether  it  came  from  a  white 
or  a  black  seed  perhaps  you  could  tell  me." 

"Mamma,  is  it  a  watermelon?" 

"Let  us  wait  and  see,  Teddy.  If  it  comes  from  a  black  seed 
what  kind  of  a  fruit  will  it  bear?" 

"0,  I  know,  a  green  one,  a  green  one,  a  watermelon,"  and  Teddy 
hopped  on  one  foot  at  the  thought. 

All  summer  he  watched  and  waited,  and  begged  mamma  to  tell 
him  its  name,  but  she  would  only  smile  and  say,  "Wait."  He  weedcQ 
it  and  watered  it  and  watched  the  vine  grow  longer  and  longer,  and 
saw  it  put  out  leaves  that  grew  larger  and  larger  each  day,  and 
finally  one  and  then  two  great  big  yellow  flowers  appeared — such 
large  flowers — and  after  the  yellow  petals  had  fallen  off  a  small 
green  ball  was  left  there  and  it  grew  larger  and  larger  each  day 
and  how  Teddy  watched  it  to  see  what  shape  it  would  grow.     At 
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last  one  day  he  ran  into  his  mamma's  room  shouting,  "Oh,  mamma^ 
I  know  where  our  Thanksgiving  pies  are  coming  from.  I  know  where 
our  Thanskgiving  pies  are  coming  froml^^ 

"Do  tell  me,  Teddy/'  said  mamma;  "don't  keep  me  waiting  80 
long." 

"Oh,  mamma,  my  vine  is  a  pumpkin  vine,  my  vino  is  a  pumpkin 
vine."  And  Teddy  turned  a  somersault  on  the  floor  he  was  so  glad. 
Then  mamma  went  out  to  the  garden  and  they  looked  at  the  strong, 
sturdy  vine  and  its  two  green  pumpkins — yes,  they  were  green — 
but  soon  the  sun  shone  down  so  warmly  that  little  by  little  they  grew 
more  and  more  golden  till  they  looked  to  Teddy  as  large  and  yellow 
as  the  moon  in  the  sky  at  night.  And  just  when  the  time  came 
for  making  pies  for  Thanksgiving  the  pumpkins  were  quite  ripe  and 
Teddy  marched  out  to  the  garden  and  cut  them  oflf  with  Uncle  Jack's 
jackknife.  They  were  two  big  for  him  to  carry  into  the  house,  but 
Uncle  Jack  attended  to  that.  Wlien  they  were  cut,  however,  and 
all  the  soft  pulp  taken  out,  he  helped  cut  it  into  pieces  to  go  into 
the  saucepan  and  then  he  watched  Uncle  Jack  cut  the  rind  into  a 
big  Jack  O'Lantem  with  eyes  and  nose  and  mouth  that  smiled  cheer- 
fully at  Teddy  from  the  windows,  and  Teddy  laughed  to  think  Uncle 
Jack,  and  a  jackknife,  and  Jack  O'Lantem,  all  worked  together  for 
Thanksgiving. 

And  the  pumpkin  boiled  and  boiled  in  the  kettle  and  then  mamma 
drained  and  mashed  and  seasoned  it  with  sugar  and  spice,  and  made 
a  fine  crust  for  it  and  into  the  oven  it  went,  and  after  a  few  hours 
it  came  out  three  beautiful  pies  and  one  littl?  saucer  pie  for  Teddy  to 
take  to  the  kindergarten  because,  as  he  said,  it  all  came  from  his 
kindergarten  seeds.  And  that  reminds  me  of  one  thing  more — of 
several  things  more.  After  the  pulp  and  the  rind  what  else  was 
left  of  the  pumpkin?  Yes,  the  seeds.  And  Teddy  carefully  saved 
out  most  of  these  seeds;  a  few  to  plant  next  year  and  some  to  dry 
and  take  back  to  kindergarten  for  his  kindergarten  playmates  to  use. 

B.  J. 

"Edwin,  when  you  and  your  brother  fight  so  much,  who  gen- 
erally whips?" 

Edward  gave  a  little  wriggle,  as  if  in  sympathy  with  memories 
of  recent  occurrences,  and  said,  resignedly:    . 

"Mother  V'—Phihiddphia  Press, 


OLD  TESTAMENT  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS  FOR  LIT- 
TLE CHILDREN.* 

I 

III. 


LAURA    ELLA    CRAGIN. 

In  answer  to  requests  for  a  program  that  may  be  used  in  the 
Sunday  School  Kindergarten,  I  give  the  following  outline  from  my 
book,  "Kindergarten  Stories  for  the  Sunday  School  and  Home/'  by 
permission  of  the  publishers,  the  Winona  Publishing  Company,  Chi- 
cago. No  order  of  exercise  should  ever  be  followed  week  after  week, 
as  frequent  changes  aid  in  keeping  the  interest  of  children.  The 
details  of  this  program  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  succeeding 
numbers. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


5. 
6. 


Placing  stars  on  roll  cards. 
Opening  song. 
Hymn. 
Prayer : 


it 


Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  night. 
And  for  the  pleasant  morning  light; 
For  redt  and  food  and  loving  care, 
And  all  that  makes  the  world  so  fair." 
Help  us,  dear  Lord,  to  love  Thee  more 
Than  we  have  ever  loved  before; 
Kli\d  to  all  others  may  we  be, 
Thus  growing  daily  more  like  Thee.** 


Good-morning  songs,  chosen  by  the  children. 
Birthday  exercise^. 

(a)  Pennies  given. 

(b)  Birthday  song. 

(c)  Birthday  prayer: 


"We  thank  Thee,  heavenly  Father, 
For  all  the  loving  care 

That  Thou  hast  given   (insert  child's  name). 
At  home  and  everywhere; 


♦  Copyright,  1904.  by  Laura  Ella  Cragin. 

♦♦This  prayer  is  adapted  from  the  "Morning  Hymn,"  found  in 
"Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones,"  by  Misses  Walker  and  Jenks, 
page  7. 
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For  —  years  Thou  hast  guarded  him. 
Asleep,  at  work,  at  play; 
O  Father,  love  and  care  for  him 
On  this  and  every  day.    Amen."** 

(d)   Birthday  picture  and  note  given. 
7      Cradle  Roll  exercises. 

(a)  Placing  card  in  Cradle  Roll. 

(b)  Cradle  song. 

8.  March  and  collection. 

9.  Prayer: 

"Bless  the  pennies  that  we  bring  Thee, 

Give  them  something  sweet  to  do; 
May  they  help  some  child  to  love  Thee; 
Jesus,  may  we  love  Thee,  too." 

10.  Review  of  last  Sunday's  story  or  talk. 
n.     Song. 

12.  Story  for  the  day. 

i3.  Picture  shown. 

14.  New  song. 

15.  Good-bye  song. 

16.  March  to  dressing  room  for  wraps. 


subject:  the  first  children. 
Genesis  If  :1^,  20-22, 

picture:   ST.  CECILIA. — CARLO  DOLCI. 

After  Adam  and  Eve  had  loft  the  beautiful  Garden  of  Eden  I 
think  their  life  must  have  been  very  hard  and  sad.  Adam  became  very 
tired  working  in  the  fields  to  got  his  food.  Instead  of  having  all  the 
delicious  fruit  to  oat  that  hung  on  the  trees,  which  they  had  only  to 
pick,  he  must  now  work  to  make  everything  grow.  Weeds  choked  the 
grain  and  sharp  thorns  and  thistles  pricked  his  hands  and  feet.  Eve, 
too,  missed  tlie  lovolv  flowers  she  had  taken  care  of  and  all  the  beauti- 
ful  vinos  and  tret?s  which  had  sheltered  her. 

i^ut.  after  a  time,  a  groat  happiness  came  to  them,  for  God  sent 
thorn  a  little  baby.  Just  think,  it  was  the  first  one  they  had  ever  seen. 
I  know  f]vo  must  have  cuddled  it  close  to  her  and  kissed  its  little  rose- 


**  Used  by  kind  permission  of  the  author,  Anna  L.  Johnson. 
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bud  mouthy  its  dimpled  hands  and  dear  little  pink  toes.  How  she 
must  have  loved  to  have  its  pretty  bright  ey(S  smile  into  hers,  while 
Us  soft  cooing  was  the  sweetest  music  she  ever  heard. 

Perhaps  she  whispered  as  she  held  her  darling  close  to  her  heart: 

"Where  did  you  come  from,  baby  dear?" 

and  the  baby  seemed  to  answer :  • 

"Out  of  the  everywhere  into  the  here." 


(Read  several  verses  of  this  lovely  poem  of  George  MacDonald's.) 
Now,  she  must  have  been  sure  that,  even  tho  God  had  shut  them 
out  of  Eden,  He  had  not  forgotten  them,  and  she  said  that  He  had 
given  her  this  little  child.  She  named  her  baby  Cain,  which  means 
something  that  she  could  keep  for  her  very  own,  A  little  later  another 
ion  came  to  Adam  and  Eve,  whom  they  called  Abel.  It  must  have 
made  them  very  happy  to  see  the  two  little  brothers  playing  together, 
But,  children,  do  you  know  that,  as  they  grew  older, 
only  one  of  them  was  lovinir,  lielpful  and  kind? 
Isn't  it  sad  that  Cain,  the  first  little  child  that 
ever  came  to  this  world,  always  wanted  the  best  things  for  himself! 
He  became  angry  very  often  and  then  he  would  speak  such  cross  words 
and  Jo  such  naughty  things,  that  I  am  sure  he  must  have  made  his 
dear  mother  and  father  very  sad.  But  Abel  was  a  great  comfort  to 
them,  as  he  was  loving  and  gentle  and  tried  to  please  them  in  all  that 
he  did.  When  the  boys  grew  to  be  men,  Cain  was  a  farmer  like  his 
father  and  worked  in  the  fields,  while  Abel  took  care  of  the  sheep. 
But  they  were  just  the  same  kind  of  men  as  they  had  been  boys.  Cain 
was  still  proud  and  selfish,  while  Abel  was  always  good,  taking  tender 
care  of  the  sheep  and  lambs,  and  being  a  loving  son  and  brother. 
When  you  are  older  you  will  learn  more  of  these  two  boys. 

(If  there  is  time,  tell  of  the  sons  of  Lamech  and  their  inventions : 
Tubal-cain,  who  first  made  articles  of  copper  and  iron;  Jabal,  the 
maker  of  tents,  and  Jubal,  of  musical  instruments.  Speak  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  primitive  harp  and  organ  and  our  present  wonder- 
ful ones  and  show  the  picture  as  an  illustration  of  the  latter.) 


subject:    NOAH  AND  THE  ARK. 

Genesis  5:28^^9;  6;5-22;  7;  8:1-11. 

PICTURE  :     RETURN  OF  THE  DOVE  TO  THE  ARK. 

— Oppenheim, 
J.ast  {::?'unday  wo  talked  of  the  first  little  children  who  ever  came 
to  this  world.  (Ask  their  names  and  draw  out  the  fact  that  one  was 
good  and  the  other  bad.)  Then  we  spoke  of  other  men — Tubal-cain, 
Jabal  and  Jiibal.  After  awhile  there  were  many,  many  people  on  the 
earth,  but  I  am  sorrv  to  sav  that  most  of  the  men  were  like  Cain,  sel- 
fish  nnd  cruel,  and  only  a  very  few  were  like  Abel,  who  tried  to  please 
the  loving  heavenly  Father.  Finally,  when  God  saw  tliat  almost  all  of 
them  did  what  was  wrong  and  had  wicked  thots  and  bad  hearts,  He 
was  so  grieved  that  He  was  almost  sorry  He  had  made  the  first  man. 
He  said,  "I  can  not  let  people  live  in  this  beautiful  world  when  they 
are  so  wicked."  But,  children,  there  was  just  one  man  who  had  always 
tried  to  be  good  and  I  want  to  tell  you  about  him.  (Speak  of  the 
meaning  of  Noah — a  comfort — and  of  his  being  such  to  his  father; 
also  tell  that  he  "walked  with  God,"  and  explain  the  significance  of 
these  words.) 

God  called  Noah  one  day  and  told  him  that  the  people  were  so 
bad  He  was  going  to  send  a  flood  to  drown  them,  but  He  wished  him 
to  build  a  great  boat,  in  whicli  he  and  all  his  family  would  1k»  quite 
<afe.  Noali  nuu^t  have  felt  very  sad  when  ho  heard  that  all  the  pt^o- 
ple  were  to  be  drowned.  \\k  talk(*d  to  them  for  many,  many  years 
and  tried  to  get  them  to  be  good,  so  they,  too.  could  be  saved,  but  no 
one  would  listen  to  him. 

(Doscril)e  the  building  of  the  ark;  its  size,  shape,  three  stories, 
row  of  windows,  large  door,  etc. :  also  the  scoffing  of  people  during 
its  buildiiiij  and  the  entrance  of  the  animals,  two  bv  two,  and  of 
Noali  and  his  family.)     Then  the  Bible  tells  us  that  God  "shut  them 


in." 


It  wa<  a  whole  week  after  this  before  the  rain  began  to  fall,  but 
T  think  the  skies  grew  blacker  and  blacker,  while  the  rumbling  of 
thunder  could  sometimes  bo  heard.  Perhaps  the  people  were  now 
frightened,  as  they  feared  the  tenibU*  storm  of  which  Noah  had 
told  them  was  roallv  coming.  I  think  thov  wished  thev  were  safe  in 
the  ark.  and  some  niav  have  even  knocked  on  the  door  and  asked  to 

« 

Ik?  lot  in.  but  Noah  couldn't  open  it.  because  the  Lord  had  shut  it. 
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Now  the  rain  began  to  fall,  gently  at  first  and  then  faster  and 
faster.  It  filled  the  streams  and  rivers  so  full  that  they  flowed  over 
the  land,  and  finally  the  storm  grew  so  terrible  that  it  seemed  as  if 
windows  were  opened  in  heaven,  out  of  which  the  rain  was  pouring. 
First  the  water  covered  the  streets,  the  fields  and  meadows;  then  it 
rose  liigher  and  higher,  until  the  houses  could  no  longer  be  seen. 
The  little  hills  were  next  hidden,  and  at  last  even  the  great  moun- 
taius  were  covered.  For  forty  days  and  forty  nights  the  rain  fell, 
until  nothing  but  water  could  be  seen  over  all  the  earth.  Do  you 
think  Noah  and  his  family  were  frightened?  Oh,  no,  as  the  ark 
floated  upon  the  water  they  knew  God  would  take  care  of  them  and 
keep  rhem  quite  safe. 

At  last  the  rain  ceased,  but  still  it  was  a  long,  long  time  before 
any  land  could  be  seen.  (Describe  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the 
waters  and  the  long  waiting,  closing  with  an  account  of  the  sending 
forth  of  the  raven  and  dove.) 

SI  bjkct:  the  thanksgiving  of  noah. 
Genesis  8:12-22;  9:17. 

PICTURE  :     NOAIT   AFTER  THE  DELUGE.         — ScllOpin. 

I  told  vou  last  Sundav,  children,  of  the  dove  that  Noah  sent 
twice  from  the  ark  and  how  glad  he  was  to  see  the  little  leaf  which 
i-he  brought  back  to  him  the  second  time,  lie  knew  that  the  leaves 
nnist  be  coming  out,  but  he  waited  a  we(»k  and  then  he  sent  her  out 
once  more.  This  time  she  did  not  come  back,  for  she  found  a  place 
to  stay  on  the  trees  or  buslics  that  now  were  seen  above  the  water. 
Noah  looked  out  and  saw  that  the  ground  really  seemed  dry,  but  still 
he  waited  for  God  to  speak. 

At  last  he  heard  God's  voice  saying:  (Eead  Genesis  8:16,17,  ex- 
plaining the  last  clause.) 

How  very  happy  Noah  must  have  been  that  at  last  he  could  leave 
the  great  boat  where  he  had  stayed  for  over  a  year.  Once  again  the 
large  procession  was  seen — Noah  and  his  wife,  Shem  and  his  wife, 
Ham  and  his  wife,  Japheth  and  his  wife,  and  then  the  animals,  large 
and  small,  from  the  great  camels  to  the  tiny  chipmunks.  The  birds 
came,  also,  the  peacocks  spreading  their  beautiful  tails,  the  ducks 
waddling  along,  while  overhead  flew  the  bright-colored  orioles,  car- 
dinals and  blue  jays. 

How  good  it  must  have  seemed  to  Noah  and  his  family  to  walk 
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upon  the  ground  again.  Tlie  delicate  green  leaves  on  bush  and  tree, 
the  sweet  blossoms  dotting  the  meadows  here  and  there,  and  the  blue 
sky  above  them  must  have  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever  before. 

What  do  you  think  Noah  did  first?  Who  had  taken  care  of  him 
during  all  those  long  months,  when  everyone  else  was  drowned? 
Yes,  the  loving,  heavenly  Father.  Noah  remembered  this,  and  the 
very  first  thing  he  did  was  to  thank  God.  There  was  no  church 
into  which  he  could  go,  ?o  he  piled  up  some  stones  to  make  an  altar, 
or  place  where  he  could  pray.  Then  he  and  his  family  gathered 
around  this  altar  and  ^^oah  thanked  God  for  giving  them  a  place 
in  which  to  stay  during  the  long  rain,  and  for  keeping  him  and  his 
dear  ones  safe  from  all  harm.  I'm  sure  he  thanked  God  for  saving 
the  animals,  also.  Then  I  think  he  asked  God  not  to  send  such  a 
terrible  rain  again. 

God  was  pleased  that  Noah  remembered  first  of  all  to  thank 
Him  and  He  promised  that  there  should  never  be  such  another  great 
flood.  He  said  that  every  year  the  seed  could  be  planted  in  the 
spring  and  the  grain  would  ripen  in  the  fall,  and  that  there  should 
always  be  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night.  He 
then  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons  and  gave  them  a  sign.  Pointing  to 
the  beautiful  rainbow.  He  said  that  whenever  they  saw  the  bow  they 
might  know  that  no  such  dreadful  rain  would  ever  come  to  the  world 
hgain. 

(Let  the  children  talk  of  the  rainbow,  its  colors,  beauty,  etc., 
and  then  sing  the  pretty  rainbow  song  in  "Songs  of  the  Child 
World,"  Riley  and  Gaynor,  page  63.  As  this  story  comes  on  the 
Sunday  preceding  Thanksgiving,  connect  it  with  this  holiday  by 
speaking  of  Noah  as  the  first  one  who  gave  thanks,  and  then  draw 
from  the  children  their  own  reasons  for  gratitude.) 

"The  Angelus''  makes  a  beautiful  Thanksgiving  picture.  Its 
ftory  is  told  in  "Child  Stories  from  the  Masters,'^  by  Maude  Mene- 
fee.  The  two  may  be  described  as  thanking  God  at  the  close  of  the 
day:  Other  lovely  pictures  are  the  "Song  of  the  Lark,''  by  Breton, 
where  the  little  girl  is  singing  a  morning  song  of  thanksgiving,  and 
the  "Harvesters'  Return,"  by  Seifert.  All  these  are  in  the  Brown 
collection,  which  is  kept  by  Thomas  Charles  Co.,  Wabash  avenue. 
They  come  in  enlarged  sizes,  suitable  for  framing,  and  also  in  minia- 
ture, for  one-half  cent,  which,  mounted  on  tiny  gray  cards,  make 
a  pretty  gift  for  the  children. 


SUBJECT  :    THE  OBEDIBNCB  OF  ABBAM. 

•    Genesis  11:81,32;  12:1-7. 

PICTUEE :  ABRAHA3i's  JOUBNBY  INTO  THE  LAND  OF  CANAAN. 

—Dore. 

After  Noah  had  gone  to  be  with  the  dear  heavenly  Father,  most 
of  th-j  people  on  the  earth  were  wicked  as  those  had  been  who  lived 
before  the  flood.  But  as  there  was  one  man  then  who  loved  and 
served  God — Noah,  whom  God  saved  in  the  ark — ^so  now  there  was 
one  who  tried  to  do  right.  This  man^s  name  was  Abram,  and  I  hope 
you  will  try  to  remember  it. 

He  lived  with  his  father  and  two  brothers  in  a  beautiful  city, 
called  Ur.  It  was  quite  large  and  there  was  a  high  wall  around  it. 
The  houses  were  built  of  brick  and  painted  with  bright  colors.  Their 
walls  were  thick,  to  shut  out  the  heat,  and  the  windows  were  high 
and  small.  Lovely  trees  were  planted  near  the  houses  and  a  beau- 
tiful fountain  stood  in  the  center  of  the  city.  The  king  lived  in  a 
fine  palace.  Outside  the  walls  were  great  fields  of  waving  grain  and 
orchards,  where  beautiful  fruit  of  many  colors  hung  on  the  trees. 
A  large  body  of  water  was  near  the  city  and  Abram  must  often  have 
watched  the  waves  as  they  beat  upon  the  shore. 

Even  in  that  early  day  the  })eople  had  books,  but  they  were 
made  of  clay  instead  of  paper,  and  you  would  have  thought  thorn 
ver}'  strange.  They  told  time  by  the  sun,  so  there  were  great  sun- 
dials which  showed  by  the  shadow  the  sun  cast  what  time  it  was. 
There  were  tliree  large  temples  in  whicli  the  people  prayed  to  the 
•an,  moon  and  stars,  instead  of  to  the  dear  heavenly  Father. 

When  God  saw  how  the  people  had  forgotten  Him  and  how 
wicked  they  were,  He  said.  "T  will  send  Abram  away  from  them, 
for  he  loves  roe  and  tries  to  please  me." 

I  do  not  know  whether  God  talked  to  Abram  as  your  papa  would 
talk  to  you.  or  whether  He  spoke  to  him  in  a  dream,  or  just  by  a 
little  voice  in  hip  heart.  Sometimes  you  know  a  voice  in  our  hearts 
seems  to  speak  to  us  and  tell  us  what  to  do.  God  told  Abram  to  leave 
lis  beautiful  home  and  take  a  Ion  or  journey.  He  did  not  even  tell 
liim  where  to  go,  but  said  He  would  show  him  the  way.  Don't  you 
ihink  it  must  have  been  hard  for  him  to  leave  the  city  where  he  had 
lived  all  his  life  and  say  good-bye  to  his  friends  and  go  away  to  a 
strange  country?     But  Abram  had  always  tried  to  please  God,  so 
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now  he  did  just  what  his  heavenly  Father  told  him  to  do.  He  took 
his  father,  his  wife  and  his  nephew  with  him,  besides  their  cattle, 
their  flocks  and  goods. 

For  many  months  they  traveled,  until  they  came  to  another  city. 
Thero  were  high  walls  about  it  and  grassy  meadows  where  the  cattle 
could  find  food,  so  they  decided  to  stay  there.  After  several  years 
had  passed  Abram's  old  father  died,  and  then  God  sipoke  to  him 
again  and  told  him  to  go  on  still  farther.  He  promised  that  if 
Abram  went  He  would  help  him,  and  then  he  would  be  able  to  help 
other  people.  Abram  obeyed  the  dear  Father  just  as  he.  had  done 
before  and  again  took  his  wife,  his  nephew  and  all  that  he  had  and 
left  his  new  home  to  go  into  a  strange  land. 

In  our  picture  you  can  see  how  they  traveled.  They  had  no 
trains,  no  carriages  or  wagons,  but  instead  they  had  to  ride  on 
camels,  while  many  of  the  servants  walked  to  take  care  of  the  sheep 
and  goats.  I  think  Abram  usually  rode  ahead  to  show  the  rest  where 
to  go,  and  because  he  was  the  head  man,  or  chief,  he  wore  a  scarlet 
cloak  and  carried  a  spear.  When  it  grew  dark  he  would  stick  the 
spear  in  the  ground  and  then  the  servants  would  quickly  set  up  the 
tents  and  the  women  would  bake  little  cakes  to  be  eaten  with  milk 
and  butter.  Then  they  would  all  rest  for  the  night,  with  the  bright 
stars  and  perhaps  the  lovely  moon  shining  over  them.  The  next 
morning  they  would  start  on  again.  Sometimes  they  had  to  climb 
the  hills  and  sometimes  they  traveled  thru  valleys,  while  once  they 
had  to  cross  a  great  river. 

At  last  they  came  to  such  a  beautiful  country,  where  gardens  of 
vegetables  and  orchards  with  delicious  fruit  were  to  be  seen.  Lovely 
flowers  blossomed  everywhere,  while  many  fountains  watered  the 
ground.  Here  God  again  came  to  Abram  and  told  him  that  he 
might  stay  in  this  land  and  that  later  it  should  all  belong  to  his  chil- 
dren. What  do  you  think  Abram  did  first?  Do  you  remember  what 
Noah  did  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  the  ark?  Yes,  he  built  an  altar 
by  piling  up  some  large  stones,  where  he  could  thank  God  for  keep- 
ing him  safe  thro  the  flood.  Abram,  too,  wanted  to  thank  God  for 
takini^  care  of  him  during  his  long  journey  and  for  promising  to 
give  liim  this  beautiful  country.  He  piled  up  some  stones,  just  as 
Noah  had  done,  for  this  was  the  kind  of  church  they  built  in  those 
days,  and  then  he,  his  wife  and  his  nephew  all  praised  God. 
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INSTITUTE  FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  WORKERS. 

An  institute  for  Sunday  School  Workers  was  held  at  Moody 
Bible  Institute  September  27,  28  and  29,  by  the  Chicago  Union  of 
Primary  and  Intermediate  Sunday  School  teachers  and  the  Cook 
County  Sunday  School  Association. 

The  topics  included  Bible  study,  with  the  giving  of  object  les- 
sons, Sunday  school  music,  how  to  tell  Bible  stories  and  which  ones 
to  tell,  child-study  and  blackboard  work.  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison 
gave  a  brief  talk  upon  what  Bible  stories  to  tell  and  the  basis  of 
selection.  The  Sunday  school  workers,  she  said,  are  the  keepers  of 
the  nation  till  the  parents  are  awakened  to  the  importance  of  the 
early  religious  influences  of  childhood.  The  real  needs  of  the  child 
are  to  be  psychologically  studied;  vast  strides  in  this  direction  have 
already  been  made  by  Sunday  school  workers,  but  there  are  many 
steps  still  to  be  taken.  The  "Beginner's  Course*'  is  a  tremendous 
one.  Miss  Harrison  dwelt  upon  the  great  importance  of  being  able 
to  tell  a  story  well  and  so  taking  the  child  out  of  the  sordid,  wrang- 
ling streets,  into  another  world.  The  little  child  must  take  his 
spiritual  food  in  the  form  of  stories;  facts  come  later.  The  basis 
of  the  work  with  the  little  child  is  reverence  and  affection.  Such 
stories  should  be  selected  as  awaken  his  sense  of  the  presence  of  God, 
and  stir  his  love  for  God  and  a  desire  to  do  something  tJo  express 
that  love.  Such  stories  come  under  three  heads — the  heroic  legends 
of  which  the  David  story  is  the  type,  the  religious  legends  and  the 
miraculous  stories. 

Miss  Harrison  warned  her  hearers  that  they  were  not  necessarily 
to  trll  the  stories  exactly  as  she  told  them ;  because  she  spoke  some- 
what dramatically  that  did  not  mean  that  others  must  imitate  her 
manner.  The  story  teller  must  first  feel  what  she  had  to  tell  and 
then  tell  it  in  her  own  way.  She  must  feel  that  here  is  a  wonderful 
experience,  a  great  message  which  has  survived  for  ages  because  of 
some  great  spiritual  meaning  it  held,  and  now  comes  her  opportunity 
to  stir  with  its  power  and  beauty  the  souls  of  these  little  children. 

Miss  Harrison  would  tell  the  Bible  stories  orally  to  the  young- 
est children,  those  under  five.  To  the  next  group  she  would  read 
the  stories  from  the  Bible  making  explanatory  remarks.  With  those 
of  eight  or  nine  or  over  she  would  read  the  stories  together.  She 
illustrated  by  reading  from  the  Moulton  edition  the  David  and  Go- 
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liath  story  with  a  power  that  made  the  story  vital  as  never  before 
but  as  she  said  herself^  one  must  guard  against  imitating  the  man- 
ner alone.  She  also  told  the  Samuel  story  and  the  kindergarten 
favorite,  "How  the  Chimes  Eang/^ 

Miss  Content  Patterson  gave  an  interesting  study  of  the  Shu- 
lammite  woman  with  the  many  lessons  to  be  drarwn  from  it  and 
then  the  classes  separated  and  told  to  the  Beginners'  Class  as  she 
would  tell  it  to  children  the  story  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  first  ex- 
plaining that  she  had  consented  to  do  this,  at  a  moment's  notice 
since  the  expected  speaker  was  absent.  She  told  the  painful  story  with 
unusual  skill,  which  was  especially  appreciated  when  we  were  in- 
formed after  the  telling  that  it  was  one  she  would,  not  choose  her- 
self to  tell  to  children  at  all,  and  it  turned  out  that  this  was  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  the  group.  Miss  Laura  Ella  Cragin  then 
told  the  story  of  a  Lesson  of  Faith  in  a  most  sympathetic  manner. 

Miss  Mari  Ruef  Hofer  gave  the  helpful  word  upon  Sunday 
school  music.  The  Bible  study,  she  said,  is  now  reinforced  with 
history,  geology,  etc.,  and  music  has  its  place  as  a  complement  to 
that  study.  The  spirit  with  which  music  is  executed  can  be  improved 
by  knowing  something  of  the  history  of  our  noblest  hymns,  as  how 
and  under  what  stirring  conditions  Luther  wrote  his  magnificent 
"Ein  Feste  Burg  is  unsor  Gott/'or  the  conditions  giving  rise  to  the 
beautiful  Crusader's  hymn.  Reverence,  appreciation  and  the  right 
attitude  of  both  mind  and  spirit  should  be  awakened  in  the  chil- 
dren before  they  sing. 

There  was  an  exhibit  of  Sunday  school  books,  materials,  pic- 
tures and  lesson  helps.  The  Westminster  Beginners'  Lessons  is 
planned  for  two  years,  issued  quarterly.  The  themes  it  takes  up  for 
the  most  part  are  selected  with  discrimination.  A  comparatively  new 
departure  in  Sunday  school  lines  and  one  which  seems  to  hold  out 
infinite  possibilities  for  good  is  the  Home  department.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently well  developed  now  to  have  printed  cards  and  other  matter 
which  tend  to  simplification  of  the  problem.  This  problem  is  how 
to  reach  the  children  in  isolated  or  indifferent  homes  with  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Sunday  school  or  rather  with  the  message  of  the  Bible. 
Armed  with  a  printed  card  of  introduction  stating  his  errand  some 
chosen  messenger  calls  at  a  home  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren.    The  idea  is  that  a  half  hour  a  week  is  to  be  given  to  the 
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study  of  the  Bible,  presumably  in  line  with  the  outline  followed  by 
the  missionary  Sunday  school.  A  printed  card  is  already  to  receive 
the  name  and  pledge  of  the  person  sought  and  there  are  schedules 
and  roll  calls  to  keep  account  of  lessons  studied  and  how  well 
learned.  It  may  be  that  this  is  an  entering  wedge  to  bring  back 
to  the  home  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  child's  spiritual  wel- 
fare. With  fitting  modifications  all  churches  may  well  make  use 
of  some  such  plan  to  bring  to  non-attendants  the  gospel  in  which 
they  believe  and  which  they  wish  to  share  with  others. 

This  reminds  us  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the 
Transportation  building  at  St.  Louis  was  the  missionary  car  of  the 
Baptist  church.  One  small  part  is  divided  off  as  the  home  quarters 
of  the  missionary  and  his  wife.  It  contains  in  remarkably  small 
space  a  couch,  folding  bed,  roll-top  desk,  few  shelves  for  books,  and 
a  tiny  coal  stove  and  dish  pantry  and  table.  Passing  thru  the  door 
we  are  in  the  body  of  the  "church."  The  seats  will  accommodate 
about  150.  There  is  an  organ  and  a  reading  desk.  At  the  rear  of 
the  car  is  another  part  curtained  off  and  containing  a  sofa.  The  car  is 
shunted  off  upon  a  siding  in  some  small  place  where  there  is  need 
of  church  influence  and  encouragement  toward  higher  things  and 
can  there  remain  one  or  more  weeks  holding  services  as  occasion 
requires. 

The  real  value  of  life  comes  from  growth.  The  strongest  lives 
are  those  that  grow  the  most.  Work,  and  plenty  of.it,  makes  one 
better  and  happier.  It  is  the  teacher's  business  to  emphasize  the 
gospel  of  labor  by  precept  and  by  example,  especially  the  latter.  The 
school  room  is  no  place  for  a  lazy  teacher.  He  must  work  in  season 
and  out  of  season.  Work  is  a  moral  tonic  and  helps  him  to  feel 
that  the  real  value  of  life  comes  from  the  growth  of  the  soul,  which 
in  turn  makes  its  impress  on  the  heart  of  the  pupils,  and  leads  them 
to  realize  that  goodness  is  better  than  ease,  luxury  and  wealth. — 
Arkansas  School  Journal. 


DECLARATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION, ASSEMBLED  IN  THEIR   FORTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL  CONVENTION,  ST,  LOUIS,  MO., 

JULY  1,  1904. 

1.  We  can  not  emphasize  too  often  the  educational  creed  first 
promulgated  more  than  a  century  ago  that  ''Religion,  morality  and 
knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happinesi 
of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forevier  be  en- 
couraged/' This  declaration  of  the  fathers  must  come  to  us  now 
with  newer^  and  more  solemn  call  when  we  remember  that  in  many 
parts  of  our  common  country  the  fundamental  questions  of  elemen- 
tary education — local  taxation,  consolidation  of  weak  schools,  rational 
supervision,  proper  recognition  of  the  teacher  as  an  educator  in  the 
school  system,  school  libraries,  and  well  trained  and  well  paid  teach- 
ers— are  still  largely  unsettled  questions. 

2.  We  would  direct  attention,  therefore,  to  the  necessity  for  a 
supervisor  of  ability  and  tact  for  every  town,  city,  county,  and  state 
system  of  public  schools.  Not  only  are  leaders  needed  in  this  posi- 
tion who  can  appreciate  and  stimulate  the  best  professional  work, 
but  qualities  of  popular  leadership  are  also  demanded  to  the  end  thai 
all  classes  of  people  may  be  so  aroused  that  every  future  citizen  of 
the  Republic  may  have  the  very  best  opportunities  for  training  in 
social  and  civic  efficiency. 

3.  The  very  nature  of  the  teacher's  task  demands  that  that 
task  be  entrusted  only  to  men  and  women  of  culture  and  of  intellectual 
and  moral  force.  Inadequate  compensation  for  educational  work 
drives  many  efficient  workers  from  the  school  room  and  prevents 
many  men  and  women  of  large  ambition  for  service  from  entering 
the  profession.  It  is  creditable  neither  to  the  profession  nor  to  the 
general  public  that  teachers  of  our  children,  even  though  they  can 
be  secured,  should  be  paid  the  paltry  sum  of  $300  a  year,  which  is 
about  the  average  annual  salary  of  teachers  thruout  the  country. 

4.  The  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  should  be  pre- 
served in  its  integrity,  and  the  dignity  of  its  position  maintained 
and  increased.  It  should  receive  at  the  hands  of  our  lawmakers 
such  recognition  and  such  appropriations  as  will  enable  it  not  only 
to  employ  all  expert  assistance  necessary,  but  also  to  publish  in  con- 
venient and  usable  form  the  results  of  investigations;  thus  mak- 
ing that  department  of  our  Government  such  a  source  of  inform^ar 
tion  and  advice  as  will  be  most  helpful  to  the  people  in  conducting 
their  campaigns  of  education. 

5.  We  woxild  emphasize  the  necessity  for  the  development  of 
public  high  schools  wherever  they  can  be  supported  properly,  in 
order  that  the  largest  number  possible  of  those  who  pass  thru  the 
elementary  grades  may  have  the  advantage  of  broader  training,  and 
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for  the  additional  reason  that  the  public  elementary  schools  are  taught^ 
largely  by  those  who  have  no  training  beyond  that  given  in  the 
high  schools. 

6.  As  long  as  more  than  half  of  our  population  is  rural,  the 
Rural  School  and  its  problems  should  receive  the  solicitous  care  of 
the  National  Educational  Association.  The  Republic  is  vitally  con- 
cerned in  the  educational  development  of  every  part  of  its  territory. 
There  must  be  no  forgotten  masses  anywhere  in  our  Union  of  States 
and  Territories,  nor  in  any  one  of  its  dependencies. 

7.  We  believe  thai  merit  and  merit  alone  should  determine  the 
employment  and  retention  of  teachers,  that,  after  due  probation, 
tenure  of  office  should  be  permanent  during  efficiency  and  good  be- 
havior,  and  that  promotions  should  be  based  on  fitness,  experience, 
professional  growth,  and  fidelity  to  duty.  We  especially  commend 
the  efforts  that  are  being  made  in  many  parts  of  the  country  whereby 
teacJiers,  school  officials,  and  the  general  public,  working  together  for 
a  common  purpose,  are  securing  better  salaries  for  teachers  and  de- 
vising a  better  system  for  conserving  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
all  and  for  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

8.  We  declare  further  that,  granted  equal  character  and  effi- 
ciency, and  equally  syx:cessful  experience,  women  are  equally  entitled 
with  men  to  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  the  profession  of  teaching, 

9.  We  advocate  the  enactment  and  rigid  enforcement  of  appro- 
priate laws  relating  to  child  labor,  such  as  will  protect  the  mental, 
moral  and  physical  well  being  of  the  child,  and  will  be  conducive 
to  his  educational  development  into  American  citizenship. 

10.  The  responsibility  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  schools 
rests  wholly  with  the  people  and  therefore  the  public  schools  should 
be  kept  as  near  to  the  people  as  practicable;  to  this  end  we  endorse 
the  principle  of  popular  local  self-government  in  all  school  matters. 

11.  Since  education  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  public  concern 
our  public  school  system  should  be  fully  and  adequately  supported 
by  taxation;  and  tax  laws  should  be  honestly  and  rigidly  enforced 
both  as  to  assessment  and  collection.   ' 

12.  We  congratulate  and  thank  the  management  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  for  giving  education  first  place  in  the  scheme 
of  classification,  for  the  location  and  grandeur  of  its  building,  and 
for  the  extent  and  arrangement  of  the  educational  exhibits.  Such 
recognition  of  education  is  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  our  democ- 
racy and  will  stimulate  interest  in  popular  education  thruout  the 
world. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 
Charles  D.  M elver,  of  North  Carolina,  chairman  ;  John  W.  Carr, 
of  Indiana,  Amelia  C.  Fruchte,  Missouri,  Margaret  A.  Haley.  Illinois, 
Anna  Tolmcm  Smith,  District  of  Columbia,  Augustus  S.  Downing, 
New  York,  S.  Y.  Gillan,  Wisconsin. 


THE  PLACE  OF  INDUSTBIES  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCA- 

TION.*    SOME  REFLECTIONS  SUGGESTED  BY  A  BOOK, 

A    PAMPHLET    AND    A    VISIT    TO    A    FACTORY. 

BERTHA   JOHNSTON. 

We  read  recently  an  interesting  little  German  pamphlet**  sent 
us  by  its  author,  a  Dane,  Herr  Julius  West. 

From  our  previous  more  or  less  general  reading  upon  the  child 
labor  problem  and  other  phases  of  the  factory  system  we  were  in- 
clined to  think  that  there  were  certain  sides  of  this  question  which 
had  escaped  the  attention  of  Herr  West,  and  to  which  our  own  eyes 
had  been  but  recently  awakened.  These  conclusions  were  strength- 
ened by  hearing  an  address  upon  the  evils  of  the  factory  system 
by  one  who  is  employed  in  an  immense  factory  in  a  large  city,  and 
also  by  a  talk  by  Mayor  Samuel  Jones,  of  Toledo,  a  few  months 
before  his  untimely  death.  The  conviction  deepened  after  a  visit 
to  the  works  of  a  company  which  turns  out  annually  thousands  of 
machines  used  by  people  all  over  the  world.  Until  you  have  seen 
for  yourself  just  what  division  of  labor  means  you  can  not  realize 
its  tragedy. 

Herr  West  has  twice  visited  our  country  with  a  view  to  study- 
ing our  industrial  and  especially  our  factory  conditions  in  order  to 
discover  the  secret  of  our  growing  commercial  supremacy  abroad. 
As  we  talk  of  a  yellow  or  a  black  peril,  so  it  seems  the  Q^rmans 
and  other  nations  speak  of  an  American  danger.  Tho  in  the  latter 
case  the  danger  comes  from  intelligence  and  quality  rather  than 
from  ignorance  and  quantity.  Herr  West,  after  his  careful  study, 
concludes  that  the  old  European  nations  noed  fear  no  immediate 
industrial  conflict  with  America.  He  does  think,  however,  that  the 
Old  World  can  learn  certain  valuable  lesions  from  the  American 
factory  system. 

We  feel  that  he  has,  however,  viewed  the  subject  here  somewhat 
superficially.  The  very  things  he  thinks  should  be  adopted  by  his 
country  are  those  against  which  our  thoughtful  people  are  setting 
their  energies  to  at  least  modify,  since  it  is  unlikely  they  can  be 
entirely  done  away  with.     Herr  West  is,  for  instance,  greatly  im- 


♦By  Katherine  E.  Dopp,  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
•♦"Hie  Europa!      Hie  Amerika!      Aus  dem  Lande  der  Krassen  Util- 
itaet,"  by  Jul.  H.  West.    Published  by  Franz  Siemenroth,  Berlin. 
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pressed  with  the  many  devices  for  economizing  time  and  every  pos- 
sible expense;  the  sub-division  of  labor  impresses  him  and  he  urges 
the  introduction  into  Germany  of  the  same  perfect  system ;  whereas, 
we  are  beginning  to  see  that  altho  such  perfect  subdivision  and  sys- 
tem saves  time  and  money  it  loses  souls;  it  makes  machines  of 
the  workers  thru  the  day  and  calls  for  a  count(.rbalancing  sen- 
sational press  and  exciting  entertaining  at  night.  Statistics  show 
that  young  folk  entering  too  soon  into  this  factory  work  become 
worn  out  physically  and  mentally,  not  to  say  spiritually,  and  come 
back  upon  the  community  in  the  shape  of  dependent  consumptives 
or  weak  willed  ne*er.-do-weels. 

In  making  his  tours  of  these  smooth  running  factories  Herr 
West  learns  that  each  business  has  its  own  little  special,  clever  devices 
necessary  to  the  making  of  its  machines  and  a  secret  closely  guarded 
from  rival  firms.  Who  invent  these  important  little  attachments? 
asks  the  observing  visitor.  '*Why,  our  workmen.'*  "And  then,"  says 
our  writer,  "there  sounded  in  my  ears  the  words  of  a  well-known 
business  manager  who  said  to  me  in  conversation:  'Most  of  our 
mechanics,  I  may  say  our  best  ones,  are  Germans.'  *'  Herr  West 
then  raises  the  pertinent  question,  "Why  does  Germany  let  these 
trained  brains  and  skilled  hands  come  to  America?  Why  does  she 
not  thru  a  raising  of  wages,  a  more  perfect  system,  and  other  in- 
ducements, keep  her  inventive  geniuses  and  her  capital  at  home, 
rather  than  have  them  come  to  America  to  increase  the  possibilities 
of  the  Great  American  Danger  ?" 

Suppose  Germany  should  do  this,  we  may  well  ask  the  question 
where,  then,  under  a  system  that  kills  the  thinking  power  of  its 
workmen,  are  we  to  get  our  inventors  and  progressive  minds  unless 
we,  too,  take  our  lesson  to  heart  and  do  as  Golden  Rule  Jones  did, 
from  a  high  motive,  plan  our  factory  systems  so  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain rotation  in  office  and  other  modifications  such  that  no  man  does 
the  same  operation  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  till,  in  the  words 
of  the  litany,  "there  is  no  health  in  him.'' 

In  modern  industry  labor  is  so  subdivided  that  it  calls  for  no 
skill,  ingenuity,  little  responsibility,  but  speed,  and  speed  only,  we 
were  about  to  say  for  it  is  superfluous  to  add  accuracy  since  there 
is  no  possibility  for  making  a  mistake.  A  small  part  of  the  thing 
to  be  made  is  slipped  into  the  making  machine  by  the  human  ma- 
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chine  and  it  comes  out  perfect  so  far  as  it  goes  and  another  similar 
part  takes  its  place  to  be  followed  by  another  ad  infinitum,  hour  after 
hour,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  year  in  and  year  out  till  the 
poor  human  machine  wears  out,  sometimes  at  an  age  altogether  too 
early.  In  the  factory  we  visited  there  was  no  overseer  or  timekeeper ; 
it  is  piece  work,  and  that,  as  we  were  told,  is  the  best  driver.  The 
terrific  speed  (using  thus  one  part  of  the  body  over  and  over  again 
with  intense  rapidity)  requires  a  tension  that  leaves  little  vitality  at 
night  and  only  a  craving  for  stimulus  or  excitement  of  some  kind. 

One  part  of  one  of  these  machines  so  small  that  you  can  hold 
it  in  your  hand,  passes  thru  thirty  different  operations,  which  means 
that  it  passes  thru  the  hands  of  thirty  different  men  before  ready 
to  become  a  part  of  the  really  wonderful  and  beautiful  whole.  Does 
the  workman,  usually  a  foreigner,  have  any  idea  of  the  whole  which 
he  is  helping  to  make?  Probably  not.  It  may  be  that  he  has  never 
seen  the  whole  in  operation,  in  which  respect  he  is  so  much  less  happy 
than  little  Pippa,  who  at  least  could  picture  the  lovely  ladies  wear- 
ing that  which  she  had  helped  to  make;  could  to  that  degree  feel 
her  solidarity  with  the  world  outside  her  silk  mill  of  Asolo.  What 
are  some  of  these  stops?     Here  are  a  few: 

1. — Unload.  The  sheets  of  metal  are  unloaded  from  the  ear*. 
The  man  is  paid  so  much  per  pound. 

2. — Truck.     The  sheets  are  taken  to  the  machine. 

3. — Cut.  A  man  feeds  them  into  a  machine  which  cuts  them 
into  shape  20,000  a  day  (one  motion  of  the  arm  for  each  piece) . 

4. — Arrange.  A  sixteen-year  old  boy  picks  these  small  pieces 
up  and  arranges  them  in  rows  for  the  next  operation  in  a  box;  30,000 
a  day.  It  was  a  most  painful  picture;  that  slight  boy,  working  at 
fiendish  speed,  all  that  there  was  of  energy  and  boyish  high  spirits 
lost  in  a  dull,  unthinking,  staring  gaze;  all  the  creative,  adventurous 
impulses  of  boyhood  running  off  thru  the  unthinking  activity  of  the 
nervous  fingers. 

5. — Punch.  Two  holes  are  punched  by  a  machine,  working  auto- 
matically ;  one  boy  feeds  and  tends  two  or  three  machines. 

6. — Arrange. 

7. — The  two  holes  are  enlarged  to  receive  the  head  of  the  rivet, 
:',000  a  day. 

8. — Arrange. 
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9.— Truck. 

10. — Bfcvel.  A  long  row  of  immense  grindstones,  at  each  a 
powerful,  dull  faced  man,  who  drops  the  small  piece  into  a  blot, 
shoves  it  against  tbe  whirling  wheel,  and  draws  it  back;  drops  in 
another,  shoves,  drarws  back  and  so  on,  5,000  times  a  day.  It  seems 
as  if  picking  cotton  in  the  open  air  urged  on  by  the  whip  of  tlie 
cverseer  were  preferable  to  this,  unthinking  work  in  a  room  filled 
with  the  fine  dust.  Twenty  more  operations  of  similar  mechanical 
clmracter  complete  this  small  object. 

During  the  recent  strike  in  Chicago  a  daily  of  that  city  gave 
a  list  of  the  forty-four  operations  that  were  formerly  done  by  one 
butcher  with  ax  and  knife.  Think  of  spending  all  one's  working 
hours  in  cutting  out  tongues,  or  skinning  feet.  Readers  of  the 
Outlook  are  already  familiar  with  this  picture  seen  in  one  of  the 
large  packing  houses. 

"A  month  ago  we  stood  with  a  superintendent  in  a  room  of 
the  canning  department.  Down  both  sides  of  a  long  table  stood 
twenty  immigrant  women;  most  of  them  were  visibly  middle-aged 
and  mothers.  *Look  at  that  Slavok  woman,'  said  the  superintendent. 
She  stood  bending  slightly  forward,  her  dull  eyes  staring  straight 
down,  her  elbows  jerking  back  and  forth,  her  hands  jumping  in 
nervous  haste  to  keep  up  with  the  gang.  Those  h^ds  made  one 
simple,  precise  motion  each  second,  3,600  an  hour,  and  all  exactly 
the  same.  'She  is  one  of  the  best  workers  we  have,'  the  superintend- 
ent was  saying.  We  moved  closer  and  glanced  at  her  face.  TTien 
we  saw  a  strange  contrast.  The  hands  were  swift,  precise,  intelli- 
gent. The  face  was  stolid,  vague,  vacant!  'It  took  a  long  time  to 
pound  the  idea  into  her  head,'  the  superintendent  Continued,  T)ut 
when  this  grade  of  woman  once  absorbs  an  idea  she  holds  it.  She 
is  too  stupid  to  vary.  She  seems  to  have  no  other  thought  to  dis- 
tract her.  She  is  sure  as  a  machine.  For  much  of  our  work  this 
woman  is  the  kind  we  want.     The  mind  is  simply  all  on  the  table.'  ** 

It  is  much  the  same  story,  whether  one  goes  thru  the  awe-com- 
pelling steel  works,  where  splendid  machines  of  immense  proportions 
are  made,  or  the  telephone  works  or  spinning  mills.  The  same  story 
of  tense,  monotonous  work  and  unthinking  minds  (killing  the  powers 
of  consecutive,  creative  thought)  with  its  accompanying  call  for  the 
sensational  in  literature  and  the  playhouse;  what  a  relief  a  highly 
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colored  scandal  must  be  to  the  deadly  monotony  of  the  molding  de- 
partment (may  this  not  in  part  explain  the  popularity  of  the  y(llow 
journals?) ;  and  only  a  few  short  years  ago,  we  are  told,  the  molder'e 
trade  was  one  of  the  skilled  trades,  requiring  intelligence,  nicety 
of  discrimination  and  long  practice.  In  a  tour  of  one  of  th^se  fac- 
tories it  is  both  depressing  and  encouraging  to  observe  how  in  one 
place  several  are  at  work  making  a  part  that  a  few  feet  away  is 
made  by  a  new  machine  run  by  one  man.  Depressing,  because  we 
must  needs  think  of  the  men  whose  labor  is  temporarily  displaced. 
Encouraging,  because  the  sooner  we  reduce  as  many  as  possible  opera- 
tions to  machinerv  the  sooner  we  will  learn  to  become  masters  and 
not  the  slaves  of  our  coraphx,  modified  tools. 

Do  the  workers  like  or  enjoy  their  work?  Those  who,  we  may 
think,  having  had  different  environment  and  bringing  up  in  the  old 
country,  from  our  own,  may  not  feel  the  tragedy  of  their  position. 
We  are  told  that  they  hate  it.  One  bright  young  fellow  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  during  the  first  four  weeks  the  monotony  of  the 
work  caused  such  severe  pain  in  his  head  that  he  thouglit  he  would 
lose  his  mind.  Then  he  got  used  to  it,  his  brain  became  *'sort  of 
numb  and  he  could  g(t  along."  Leaving  it  to  return  to  his  farm 
he  felt  as  if  he  were  out  of  prison. 

One  lecturer  asked  us,  the  better  to  realize  what  this  repetition 
meant,  to  imagine  ourselves  washing  5,000  spoons  per  day,  or  pound- 
ing for  every  hour  of  the  day,  every  day  of  the  week,  one  letter  on 
the  type  writer.     Of  such  a  nature  is  this  sub-divided  piece  work. 

A  tragic  phase  of  the  situation  is  shown  when  we  are  told  that 
a  man  who  has  worked  long  at  such  labor  may  be  called  to  a  posi- 
tion of  some  slight  responsibility,  but  the  man,  of  enfeebled  mind 
and  will,  will  como  to  the  foreman  asking  to  be  put  back  at  the 
old  job.  Is  there  a  greater  tragedy  in  the  industrial  world  than 
this?  An  assistant  superintendent  of  a  large  factory  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  tiicy  can  not  recruit  their  foremen  from  among  the 
shopmen.  'J'hey  must  be  had  from  outside.  Vtry  few  ever  rise 
above  the  coniinon  labor.     (Hence  the  demand  from  Germany.) 

As  has  been  said,  the  hammer,  the  calipers,  the  rule,  have  been 
taken  from  the  hands  of  the  workers  and  nothing  put  in  their  place. 
It  is  pitiful,  said  one  friend,  to  sec  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
boys  wait  for  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  our  manual  training  club. 
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where  they  will  have  the  chance  to  do  some  creative  work  with  tools. 

Recently  Mayor  Jones  spoke  in  All  Souls'  Church  in  Chicago  and 
we  realized  that  when  the  majority  of  our  employers  of  labor  feel  the 
responsibility  of  their  position  as  did  he,  and  when  the  general  public 
are  sufficiently  enliglitenod  to  lend  their  co-operation  the  needed 
modifications  in  industrial  life  will  be  made.  Many  employers  are 
growing  from  the  plane  of  self -consciousness  up  to  that  of  social  con- 
sciousness. 

Until  one  has  seen  for  himself  this  sub-division  of  labor  in  actua:l 
grinding  operation  and  has  thought  of  each  bit  of  work  as  going  on 
continuously,  year  in  and  year  out,  its  pathos  does  not  impress  but 
once  seen  with  tlie  eyes  of  the  mind  as  with  the  bodily 
eyes  it  is  not  easily  forgotten.  We  believe  it  is  an  actual 
menace  to  our  democracy.  The  men  are  really  fine  looking, 
self-respecting,  well  dispos  d,  but  something  besides  good  will  is 
needed  to  preserve  the  Republic.  How  can  men  understand  or  serve 
their  country  intelligently  whose  thinking  and  willing  powers  are 
sapped  of  all  virility  and  who  have  no  conception  of  the  relation  their 
work  bears  to  the  life  outside  or  even  inside  their  factory.  How  can 
the  workman's  pride  in  doing  a  thing  wdl  be  cultivated  when  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  do  the  thing  wrong?  How  can  his  responsibility 
to  his  country  be  inculcated  when  the  part  he  plays  in  his  everyday 
work  even  is  not  comprehended? 

As  Gannett  sings  in  liis  beautiful  poem — 

What  that  meaning  knows  the  Master: 

To  reveal  the  Son  of  Man, 
Toiler  of  the  million  fingers 

Shaping  Nature  to  his  plan; 
Man  the  Gardener,  Man  the  Thinker, 

Man  the  Singer  of  the  Song. 
Man  the  Teacher,  Man  the  Brother, 

Man  the  Righter  of  the  Wrong. 

W(^  must  in  some  way  work  to  give  to  the  million  toilers  of  the 
machine  shops  and  the  mills  and  factories  some  vision  of  the  whole 
of  the  machine  whicli  they  help  to  make  and  of  the  world  of  which 

they  are  a  part.     And  Iiowt— 

In  a  way  and  in  a  moment 

All  predestined  they  shall  meet. 
Mated,  wedded,  in  the  glory 

Of  the  Master's  will  complete; 
Every  limb  achieve  its  gesture. 

Every  torso  find  its  soul, 
Every  cluster  acts  its  drama, 

In  the  meaning  of  the  Whole. 
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But  suppose  we  leave  for  awhile  the  problems  of  the  toiler  of 
today,  and  as  Dante  went  thru  Hell  and  Purgatory  and  Paradise,  bo 
let  us,  under  the  guidance  of  an  expert,  follow  early  man  as  he  slowly 
learned  to  know  and  to  conquer  his  world,  following  ever  the  vision 
as  he  saw  it,  and  believing  that  we,  too,  in  time  will  find  our  way  out 
of  the  present  wilderness  if  we  keep  true  to  the  vision. 

We  have  grown  a  good  deal  since  the  Centennial  of  1876,  when 
the  Russian  exhibit  of  manual  work  first  set  our  educators  to  think- 
ing along  those  lines,  to  the  Exposition  of  1904  with*  its  exhibit  after 
exhibit  of  hand  work  of  many  and  various  kinds.  So  much,  indeed, 
that  some  might  well  question  if  most  of  the  time  in  the  schools  were 
absorbed  by  manual  training  (one  and  a  half  hours  a  week  is  supposed 
to  be  the  average  time  so  devoted). 

But  still  the  conservative  and  questioning  critic  who  attributes 
the  bad  spelling  and  all  other  deficiencies  of  the  modern  desk  clerk  to 
the  introduction  of  so-called  fads*  continues  to  ask,  what  does  it  mean 
and  why  is  it  necessary  ?  We  refer  such  to  this  recent  book  by  Kath- 
erine  Dopp,  which  bears  the  somewhat  ambiguous  title  of  "The  Place 
of  Industries  in  Elementary  Education.^'  (Industries  convey  here 
quite  a  different  meaning  from  manual  training.) 

This  explains,  upon  psychological  and  pedagogical  grounds,  the 
justification  of  such  work  in  the  schools  by  a  most  interesting  tho  all 
too  brief  analysis  and  study  of  the  development  of  man  thru  the 
various  industrial  epochs.  What  do  we  learn  from  Miss  Dopp's  book 
which  will  help  us  in  the  right  education  of  our  children  and  so 
eventual) v  work  out  toward  the  best  interests  of  the  State? 

The  writer  recognizes  at  the  outset  that  we  have,  as  she  terms 
it,  two  heredities,  a  physical  and  a  social  heredity.  Each  of  these 
must  be  recognized  in  any  future  educational  system. 

"Also  that  there  is  a  closer  relation  than  is  usually  recognissed 
between  the  attitudes  of  the  child  and  the  serious  activities  of 
society  in  all  ages.^* 

The  study  of  these  heritages  is  made  thru  a  survey  of  the  in- 


*In  Clifton  Johnson's  "Old  Time  Schools  and  School  Books"  we  read 
that  a  knowledge  of  geography  was  first  made  a  condition  for  entering 
Harvard  in  1815,  and  its  introduction  as  a  study  in  the  schools  was  met 
with  "protests  that  the  scholars'  attention  was  thereby  being  taken 
away  from  'cyphering.'  " 
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dustrial  periods  thru  which  man  has  passed  in  his  forward  march 
from  the  time  when  he  first  was  man.  Three  general  periods  are  rec- 
ognized, as  follows :  "The  House  Industries,  or  the  Period  of  Domes- 
tic Economy^^;  the  "Handicraft  System,  or  the  Period  of  Town 
Economy^';  the  "Factory  System,  or  the  Period  of  National 
Economy/' 

The  house  industries  we  find  grouped  as  follows :  The  hunting, 
fishing,  pastgral,  agricultural  stages,  respectively;  the  age  of  metals; 
travel  and  trade  and  transportation,  the  city-state ;  the  feudal  system. 
In  the  review  of.  his  progress  thru  these  different  stages  we  are  led 
to  see  the  successive  situation  in  which  man  found  himself,  the  nature 
of  his  equipment,  and  the  ways  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  problems  at 
hand.  (In  connection  with  this  serious  study  we  would  here  recom- 
mend a  correlative  reading  of  Stanley  Waterloo's  delightful  and 
unique  novel  of  prehistoric  times  called  the  "Story  of  Ab,'*  which, 
however,  is  doubtless  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers.) 

"It  is  because  the  history  of  these  early  situations  of  man  and 
the  industrial  problems  worked  out  by  him  correspond  to  changes 
in  the  child's  attitude  that  it  is  of  educative  value.  It  is  not  that 
the  child  simply  reads  or  is  told  stories  of  how  man  lived  and  what 
tools  he  used,  but  the  child  when  certain  funda^nental  interests  are 
uppermost  is  helped  to  consider  certain  problems  and  to  work  them 
out  from  experiment  and  investigation." 

It  is  startling,  perhaps,  to  learn  that  early  man  was  arboreal 
in  his  habits  and  before  the  use  of  fire  must  flv  to  the  trees  for  safety 
from  prowling  beasts;  to  learn  that  except  for  his  brain  capacity 
(and  that  is  a  mighty  exception)  he  was,  in  physical  characteristics, 
far  outranked  by  other  animals.  We  read  that  ^Tie  could  not  run  as 
fast  as  the  horse,  swim  as  well  as  the  fish,  fly  as  the  eagle,  crawl  as  the 
serpent,  or  render  himself  inconspicuous  by  changing  his  color  to  cor- 
respond with  the  natural  objects  with  which  he  habitually  came  in 
contact,  or  by  maintaining  such  a  control  of  his  muscles  as  the  wild 
calf  and  other  animals  do  when  they  remain  motionless  in  order  to 
be  unobserved.  ...  In  his  conflicts  he  could  not  strike  as  the  cave- 
bear,  kick  as  the  horse,  crush  as  the  rhinoceros,  gore  as  the  urus,  or 
pierce  and  rend  as  the  tiger.  In  the  exercise  of  the  senses  and  in 
muscular  force  he  was  surpassed  by  many  of  them. 

In  what,  then,  did  man's  superiority  consist?    How  was  he  able 
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to  exercise  control  over  such  an  environment?  His  advantage  aeems 
to  have  conJBist(  d  in  this :  He  had  developed  associative  memory  to  a 
degree  surpassing  that  of  any  creature,  and  altho  physically  he  was 
surpassed  in  some  respect  by  every  species  of  animal,  he  united  in 
one  body  the  variety  of  movements  and  methods  of  resistance  used 
by  every  species  of  animal.  The  special  superiority  of  each  animal 
had  been  gained  by  surrendering  the  possibility  to  advance  along 
other  lines.  Animals  have  paid  a  dear  price  for  their  special  skill. 
This  appears  to  be  true  of  both  animal  and  human  life." 

It  is  the  last  few  sentences  in  the  above  paragraph  which  are  re- 
plete with  meaning  for  the  patriotic  educator  of  our  day  and  age. 
"Animals  have  paid  a  dear  price  for  their  special  skill.'*  "The  liope 
of  the  future  seems  to  lie  in  the  undiflEerentiated  form.'*  Ponder  on 
these  words,  as  we  know  them  to  be  true  of  the  physical  development, 
and  then  carry  them  further  into  the  realm  of  mind  and  spirit.  Then 
take  a  glance  at  our  factories  where  for  ten  hours  a  day  for  six  days 
in  a  week  for  fifty  weeks  in  a  year  a  human  being  goes  thru  one 
monotonous  operation  which  calls  for  no  thought  and  which  rapidly 
turns  him  into  a  machine  with  little  more  power  of  initiative  action 
than  the  metal  machine  before  him.  If  the  salvation  and  development 
of  individual,  physical  man  depended  upon  the  evolution  of  the  un- 
differentiated form,  will  not  the  same  principle  hold  good  in  the 
social  and  national  world  ?  Past  empires,  founded  upon  the  extraor- 
dinary education  of  a  few  and  the  slavery  of  body  and  mind  of  the 
mass,  have  all  passed  away.  The  complexity  of  modem  life  calls 
for  an  increasing  corresponding  complexity  in  the  minds  and  spirit 
soul  of  the  people.  If  we  are  to  hold  our  own  in  race  development 
and  national  development,  we  must  make  a  general,  all-round  edu- 
cation the  basis  of  the  specialization  that  may  come. 

Here  again  is  where  we  touch  the  spirit  of  the  new  education  as 
exemplified  in  Miss  Dopp's  book.  The  children,  taught  and  trained 
in  such  a  school,  will  not  submit  to  entering  a  life  occupation  of  a 
machine-like  character,  or,  if  they  must,  they  will  transform  it  into 
a  thing  of  life  and  spirit,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  historic  ^teps 
that  led  up  to  our  present  industrial  life  will  endow  their  own  labor 
with  something  of  a  creative  joy. 

But  to  return  to  our  text:  The  importance  of  fire  in  relieying 
man  from  living  in  the  tree  tops  and  setting  his  hands  free  for  other 
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uses  than  locomotion  and  its  value  in  the  conservation  of  nervous 
energy  for  other  purposes  than  that  of  digesting  uncooked  food  is 
touched  upon  in  a  suggestive  way.  Here,  too,  with  the  mastery  of  fire 
we  find  the  first  division  of  labor. 

As  we  follow  the  evolution  from  the  hunting  to  the  pastoral 
and  agricultural  stages  it  is  enlightening  to  perceive  how  each  new 
problem  brought  out  its  response  in  the  resources  man  found  within 
himself  and  how  his  higher  nature  grew  thru  those  to  us,  cruel,  low 
and  savage  impulses  which  had  in  them  the  germ  of  the  higher  social- 
izing powers.  Here,  too,  we  see  how  the  dance  and  the  festival  which 
arose  in  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  stages  were  the  outcome  of 
primary  needs  and  played  a  most  important  part  in  unifying  and 
socializing  the  early  human. 

Whin  we  read  Groos'  'Tlay  of  Man,"  the  stress  laid  by  him  upon 
man's  continual  desire  for  excitement  was  most  interesting,  tho  we 
never  felt  that  he  entirely  explained  it,  and  we  have  been  especially 
desirous  of  understanding  why  the  gambling  instinct  should  have 
such  a  hold  upon  man,  past  and  present;  but  after  this  reading  we 
form  a  theory  of  our  own.  A  creature  who  had  lived  for  ages  in  the 
tree-tops,  every  sense  constantly  alert  for  sign  of  friend  or  foe,  for 
prey  or  preycr,  and  who,  when  he  descended  from  the  trees,  still  found 
life  pleasurably  exciting  thru  the  need  of  a  constant  tending  of  his 
ancestral  fires  and  the  continued  alertness  of  every  sense,  would  nat- 
urally find  the  comparative  peace  of  the  pastoral  life  something  of  a 
bore  unless  relieved  by  the  forays  upon  neighboring  foes  or  the  ex- 
citement and  variety  afforded  by  the  festivals  or  the  uncertainties  of 
the  gambling.  The  love  of  gambling  seems  to  be  so  universal  and 
deep-rooted  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  great  attraction 
is  not  so  much  the  desire  to  get  much  for  nothing  as  the  excitement 
of  the  (motions  akin  to  the  life  and  death  excitement  of  primitive 
times.  The  question  then  presents  itself  of  how  best  to  utilize  or 
down  this  instinct.  The  origin  and  the  importance  of  the  festivals, 
especially  in  connection  witli  agricultural  life,  as  stated  above,  is 
well  elucidated.  We  read,  "the  stimulus  was  so  slight,  the  problem  so 
vague,  the  conflict  interest  so  reduced  that  there  was  diflBculty  in 
maintaining  interest  sufficient  to  secure  a  successful  outcome.  For 
this  reason  it  was  necessary  to  reinforce  the  stimulus  by  artificial 
means.    This  is  the  significance  of  the  festivals  which  accompanied 
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every  important  step  in  the  season's  work.  This  is  the  reason  why 
religion  was  summoned  to  lend  its  support  in  securing  the  neces- 
sary regulation  of  activities  of  this  difficult  mode  of  life.'* 

Does  not  this  statement  remind  us  of  transitional  conditions 
under  which  we  are  now  suffering?  "Agriculture  was  no  longer  one 
of  the  many  occupations  of  woman;  it  had  become  the  principal 
occupation  of  man.''  Only  today  we  would  substitute  spinning,  weav- 
ing, etc.,  for  "agriculture."    So  history  repeats  itself. 

The  influence  of  metallurgy'  and  of  trade  and  transportation 
and  the  new  inventions  to  which  they  gave  rise,  and  the  new  capacities 
which  they  develop,  are  just  touched  upon  to  a  degree  to  whet  the 
appetite  for  more. 

When  we  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  origin  of  the  attitudes 
that  underlie  industry  we  again  find  illumination  which  should  help 
us  to  an  understanding  of  both  the  ne(  ds  of  our  own  children  and  of 
our  child  races,  for  whose  development  we  have  made  ourselves  re- 
sponsible. We  find  that  what  is  called  the  workmanship  instinct 
is  one  of  the  most  deep-seated  and  permanent  possessions  of  man- 
kind. 

"That  the  savage  dislikes  work,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  com- 
monly use  the  terra,  is  true.  That  he  accomplished  what  we  call  work 
ife  equally  true.  What  the  savage  objects  to  in  our  work  is  not  the 
strain  of  the  muscles,  but  the  strain  of  attention.  The  latter  is  pain- 
ful to  him  because  it  is  ^lot  conducive  to  either  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  or  the  species  in  the  stage  of  culture  in  which  he  lives.'* 

Such  a  hint  enables  us  to  understand  how  naturally  arose  the 
introduction  of  artificial  stimuli,  to  persistent  labor  when  the  need 
arose  for  persistency  in  labor,  or  when  th**  ^nd  to  be  achieved  was  far 
distant  from  the  beginnings  of  the  process  as  in  agriculture.  Several 
examples  are  given  of  old  folk-lore  rhymes  which  we  readily  see  might 
easily  have  been  suggested  by  the  rhythm  of  the  occupation,  as  of 
the  churning,  or  the  cording,  or  knitting,  and  hare  arisen  out  of  the 
impulse  of  the  worker,  both  to  lighten  his  labor  thru  the  creative  im- 
pulse of  rhythmic  song  and  also  to  help  him,  if  working  with  others, 
to  keep  in  perfect  co-operative  unison.  The  need  of  such  unifying 
power  is  well  explained  and  its  reaction  upon  the  people  in  the  de- 
velopment of  art  is  also  well  shown.    All  who  have  been  on  shipboard 
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will  remember  an  interesting  survival  in  the  peculiar  cry  of  the  sailore 
on  the  ocean  steamer  v^hen  they  all  "hea:ve-ho"  together  around  the 
capstan. 

Here  is  an  interesting  statement  for  those  who  deprecate  the 
gradual  or  rather  rapid  swinging  away  from  the  country  to  the  city 
of  our  young  people.  "The  distaste  for  agricultural  life  which  is  so 
common  among  young  people  is  largely  due  at  present  not  so  much 
to  the  work  itself  as  to  the  fact  that  in  the  separation  of  industrial 
processes  from  festivals  the  emotional  element  of  the  latter,  instead 
of  becoming  translated  into  an  art  interest,  has  in  too  many  cases  suf- 
fered atrophy  from  disuse.^^ 

The  above  paragraph  recalls  a  suggestion  made  by  W.  T.  Stead 
some  years  ago  relative  to  an  attempt  to  bring  amongst  country  peo- 
ple a  revival  of  popular  drama;  popular  in  the  sense  not  of  being 
liked  by  the  populace,  but  of  originating  amongst  the  people,  acted 
by  them  as  when  the  old-time  festival  plays  were  given.  It  is  some- 
times a  question  whether  an  expression  of  feeling  common  to  one 
period  can  be  artificially  resuscitated,  but,  as  study  shows,  the  dramatic 
impulse  is  a  deep-seated  one,  and  work  being  done  in  the  laboratory 
and  Francis  W.  Parker  schools  in  that  line  shows  what  can  be  done 
to  nourish  the  power  of  dramatic  writing  and  acting. 

With  the  introduction  of  slavery  we  see  developing  a  new  atti- 
tude toward  labor — not,  as  the  writer  points  uot,  on  its  own  account, 
"as  because  of  its  associations  with  an  inferior  class  and  with  domesti- 
cated animals."  The  freeing  of  the  serfs  and  slaves  in  the  middle 
ages,  the  crusades  and  the  scientific  experimentation  and  exploitation 
of  new  worlds  have  been  again  modifying  these  age-long  activities, 
while  this  present  age  of  machinery  and  factory  life  presents  new 
problems.  We  are  shown  how  work  which  at  first  was  what  might 
be  called  a  personal  occupation  became  in  turn  a  civic  function,  and  in 
this  period  of  nationalism  and  international  life,  "industry,  enriched 
by  the  contributions  of  science,  becomes  more  and  more  complex. 
The  end  becomes  farther  and  farther  removed.  The  worker,  being 
no  longer  able  to  perceive  the  whole  process  of  industry  production, 
has  need  of  a  greater  consciousness  of  collective  life  than  ever  before.'^ 

When  we  come  to  origin  of  the  attitudes  that  underlie  industry 
and  the  practical  application  of  the  guiding  principles  which  we  have 
learned  thru  the  foregoing  study  we  are  carried  again  thru  man's 
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early  struggles  and  conquests  but  this  time  accompanied  by  the  child 
of  today.  The  fruitful,  practical  suggestions  are  many.  The 
danger  is  pointed  out  that  attends  the  child's  reliving  of  the  primi- 
tive life  thru  story  and  picture  alone;  and  the  likelihood  of  arrested 
development  following  the  attempt  to  carry  the  child  thru  the  actual 
stages  of  racial  development  in  too  minute  a  way  "the  child  repre- 
sents something  of  the  pres  nt  as  well  as  of  the  past.  Altho  the 
child  enters  sympathetically  into  the  problems  of  primitive  life,  he 
never  for  a  moment  identifies  himself  with  the  people  except  in  a 
dramatic  way.  He  is  looking  down  from  above  and  he  knows  it." 
At  the  same  time  he  is  leading  up  to  a  fuller  realization  of  forces  in 
his  own  life  which  have  hitherto  been  unrelated." 

Retracing  our  steps  with  the  hand  of  the  child  in  ours,  we  see  how 
in  early  infancy  he  finds  his  tools  like  early  man,  in  his  own  body, 
and  then  we  follow  thru  the  ages  more  in  detail  than  in  the  earlier 
chapters  and  see  more  distinctly  the  special  problems. 

According  to  Miss  Popp,  clay  requires  too  fine  finger  manipulation 
for  little  kindergarten  children.  She  finds  that  the  earliest  serious  ac- 
tivities in  which  the  child  is  interested  and  which  he  can  in  part  exe- 
cute are  those  bound  up  in  tlie  food  question,  the  planting,  cooking, 
etc. ;  her  many  suggestions  we  will  not  nam(»  here,  but  there  is  much  to 
stimulate  discussion  and  experiment  on  the  part  of  thoughtful 
kindergartners.  Dramatization  and  rhythm  work  also  present  food 
for  reflection,  and  in  tliis  connection  wo  recommend  a  reading  of  the 
interesting  article  in  the  September  Century  by  Osborn,  "The  Neli- 
cator  of  Arctic  Alaska."  We  will  realize,  perhaps  as  never  before, 
the  defini tenets  and  detail  with  wliieh  pantomime  is  executed  by  sav- 
age tribes  and  the  large  place  it  oecu})ies  in  their  social  and  art  life 
and  wliat  Miss  Dopp  says  concerning  tlie  need  of  the  child  keeping  the 
dramatic  activity  in  dose  connection  with  the  occupations  participated 
in  by  the  children  accjuin^  ntw  force. 

The  primary  teacher  will  find  most  practical  and  fascinating 
suggestions  in  tlie  section  "stage  of  transition  from  infancy  to  child- 
hood." Here  we  are  led  to  the  detailed  study  of  tools  and  the  i  duca- 
tional  possibilities  of  the  child's  environment  which  is  most  alluring. 
Following:  witli  ^liss  Dopp  the  development  of  tools,  we  find  what  stirs 
us  to  feel  is  the  apotheosis  of  the  apparently  commonplace  hammer 
and  the  bow  and  arrow  with  all  the  mystery  and  intelligence  attend- 
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ing  their  perfect  making  makes  us  look  with  new  respect  upon  even 
80  primitive  a  predecessor  as  the  skilled  negrito  bowmen  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition.  What  child  at  the  hunting  and  exploring  stages 
or  the  cave  dwelling  period  would  not  delight  to  follow  Miss  Dopp's 
lead  and  exploit  his  surroundings  in  intelligent  discovery  and  experi- 
ment? To  help  the  teacher  right  here,  Miss  Dopp  has  written  the 
first  of  a  series  of  readers.  This  one  is  called  the  "Tree-Dwellers. 
The  Age  of  Fear."  It  has  been  followed  by  the  Age  of  Combat.  The 
early  cave-men,  the  age  of  chase,  the  later  cave-men,  the  tent-dwellers, 
the  (arly  fishing  men,  will  come  later.  Suggestions  for  things  to 
think  about  and  directions  for  things  to  do,  assist  teacher  and  child 
in  their  explorations  and  their  experiments.  The  child  here  does 
not  relive  primitive  life  in  imagination  alone,  but  actually  works 
out  the  conspicuous  perplexities  of  his  ancestors.  The  study  of  trade, 
transportation,  etc.,  offer  infinite  variety  of  problem  and  means  of 
developing  mind  and  spirit.  Growing  older  and  more  co-ordinated 
in  mind  and  body,  the  child  is  gradually  reaching  a  point  where  the 
tool  develops  into  more  and  more  complex  machinery.  His  previous 
study  has  also  lifted  his  self-consciousness  into  the  higher  plane  of  a 
growing  social  consciousness,  and  it  is  this  feature  which  is  the  most 
important  and  far-reaching  phase  of  such  a  course  of  work  and  study. 
It  is  this  growing  consciousness  of  human  solidarity  which  is  needed 
at  this  stage  of  the  world's  progress  when  we  are  far  more  dependent 
and  interdependent  than  ever  before.-  An  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tions of  one  department  of  human  industry  to  another,  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  complexity  and  increasing  sub-division  of  labor  and  the 
concentration  of  the  workman's -energy  uj)on  one  small  part  of  a  large 
complex  object  is  imperative  if  we  wish  to  save  our  nation  from  sink- 
ing into  a  new  form  of  slavery.  Miss  Dopp  points  this  out  in  several 
admirable  passages.  H<  r  l)ook  has  been  a  great  inspiration  and  en- 
couragement to  us.     It  means  new  hope  and  new  effort. 

The  work  here  outh'ned  is  not  based  upon  the  child's  temporary 
interests,  but  upon  the  fundamental  attitudes  toward  his  environment 
and  industry,  from  which  have  developed  all  our  social  and  industrial 
life.  A  course  of  work  and  study  based  upon  the  suggestions  here 
found  makes  constant  use  of  the  lasting  interests  in  a  way  to  couy 
tinually  employ  tlie  child's  thinking,  creative  ]K)wers  and  guides  and 
cultivates  his  growing  social   consciousness  in   a  normal   wav.     We 
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trust  the  time  will  come  when  in  connection  with  every  factory  will 
be  some  such  school  for  the  children  of  the  workers.  We  wish  a 
laboratory  school  might  l^e  established  there  where  it  is  most  needed. 
The  children  who  come  from  cultured  homes  where  books  abound  and 
who  have  opportunities  for  trarel  in  summer  may  need  the  sense  of 
social  obligations  which  such  a  course  engenders,  but  they  can  get  it 
in  part  thru  other  mediums.  But  what  such  a  line  of  work  and 
thought  might  mean  for  those  whose  horizon  is  narrow  and  so  for  the 
future  of  our  common  country  we  may  guess.  Universities  are  neces- 
sary; indeed,  the  present  book  is  one  rich  part  of  the  harvest  of  uni- 
versity training  and  research,  but  Oh,  for  such  an  elementary  school 
on  every  few  corners  of  our  large  cities.  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic 
need  not  suflfrr,  but,  as  a  friend  recently  said,  apropos  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  sweatshop  labor  in  giving  every  factory  boy  a  stylish  suit 
for  six  dollars :  "Infinitely  better  for  that  boy  to  do  work  which  makes 
for  manhood  and  wear  blue  jeans  made  at  home.  What  we  are  de»- 
j)orately  in  need  of  is  not  more  clothes,  but  more  men  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  fiber  to  put  into  the  clothes."    Such  a  school  will  grow  men. 

Now  Ready. — Report  1904:,  National  Congress  of  Mothers,  Con- 
ference May  11-14.     Contains  the  following  addresses: 

**National  Outlook  for  Childhood  in  America,"  Mrs.  Frederic 
Schoff. 

**rrinciples  of  Government  in  Home  and  School  (Abstract)/' 
Edwaid  Howard  Griggs,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

"Divorce  and  Remarriage/'  Francis  A.  Lewis,  Philadelphia. 

"Music  in  Education/'  William  L.  Tomlins,  Chicago. 

"The  Nation's  Boy  Problem,"  Hon.  B.  B.  Lindsay,  Denver. 

"An  Ounce  of  Prevention."  Amos  W.  Butler,  Indianapolis. 

"Public  Education  and  Morality,"  Miss  Margaret  Evans  (Carle- 
ton  College). 

"The  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools,"  George  A.  Coe,  Evanston. 

"Educational  and  Civic  Results  of  Parents'  Auxiliaries/*  Mre. 
E.  C.  Grice,  Riverton,  N.  J. 

"Education  for  the  Art  of  Life,"  James  L.  Hughes,  Toronto. 

These  alone  are  worth  the  price  of  the  Report.  Price,  25  cents. 
In  quantity — 25  copies  or  more,  20  cents  each.  Stamps,  money 
order  or   check.     Mrs.   Edwin   C.   Grice,   Corresponding   Secretary. 
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PROGRAM    FOR    NOVEMBER,   1904. 

GENERAL  SUBJECT:    Child's  Interest  in  Home  and  Family  Life. 
SPECIAL     POINTS    OF     DEPARTURE:     Child's    Interest   in   Father's 
Work  and  in  Grandparents  and  Their  Activities. 

First  Week— Special  Subject:     Father's  Work. 

OCTOBER  31. — Morning  Circle.  "Good-bye,  Father."  Play  father's  go- 
ing away.  Children  and  mother  wave  good-bye  from  window. 
Father's  return,  greeting,  children  show  things  father  does  while 
he  is  away;  others  guess  what  he  is,  as  carpenter,  etc. 

Gift  Piays. 

Little  Ones — ^Vlslt  to  grocer's,  buy  something  for  lunch. 

Oldest  Ones — Third  and  fourth  gifts.  Doll's  house.  Make  doirs 
house  with  fence  around  it. 

Occupations. — Little  Ones — ^Painting.  Have  big  painter's  brush* 
such  as  is  used  for  whitewash.  Let  children  take  turns  washing 
b.  b.  with  clear  water.  Spread  the  oil  cloth  used  for  clay  on  the 
table  and  let  them  wash  with  long  strokes. 

Oldest  Ones — Making  doll  houses  for  the  little  ones  for  Christmas. 
Shoe  box,  punch  holes  for  windows  with  horseshoe  nails. 
NOVEMBER    1. 

Morning  Circle — Father  is  a  grocer.  Play  father  keeps  store;  have 
a  few  real  groceries  on  table;  give  children  real  or  paper  money; 
play  at  buj^ng  and  selling;  grocer  do  up  goods  in  bags,  take  money, 
etc. 

Gift  Play. 

Little  Ones — First,  third  gifts.  1st— Play  "Who  will  buy  my  apples 
ripe?"  (Walker  &  Jenks.)  3d — Introduction  of  "Surprise  for  you." 
Each  gift  done  up  and  tied.  Children  open  each  his  own;  guess 
what  is  in  box;  open  and  peek  in;  shut  tight.  Children  watch 
kindergartner  turn  box  over — somersault,  upside  down,  up  again, 
open  and  shut  11 '1,  open  little  way,  turn  over  quick,  cover  out;  lift 
lid  off  box — there!     Free  play! 

Oldest    Ones — Third    and    fourth.     Suggested    sequence    play.       (1) 
Make  big  kitchen  in  doll's  house;    (2)  things  in  kitchen. 
Occupation. — Little      Ones — Painting — Play     paint     windows,     sills, 
cupboards,  floor,  any  large  surface  which  water  will  not  hurt;  good 
long  strokes. 

Oldest  Ones — Visit  to  grocer's. 

NOVEMBER     2. 

Morning  Circle — "Father  drives  grocery  cart!"  Play  store  again; 
more  attention  to  buying  and  selling;  make  grocer's  cart,  play  de- 
liver goods  to  families  living  in  different  parts  of  room. 

Gift  Work. 

Little  Ones — First  gift  third.  First,  play  grocer,  with  fruits  to  selL 
Third,  imitation  and  drill  in  play  of  opening  box,  "(1)  for  money, 
(2)  for  show,"  etc. 

Oldest  Ones — Visit  to  shoemaker. 

Occupation. — Little  Ones — Visit  to  shoemaker. 

Oldest  Ones — Work  on  doll's  house;  papering  with  strips  of  wall 
paper. 
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NOVEMBER    3. 

Morning  Circle — ''Father  is  a  shoemaker."  Play  shoemaker;  show 
tools;  have  leather  and  a  shoe  needing  to  be  mended;  children  p!ay 
shoemaker;  show  how  he  does  his  work;  waxes  thread,  bores  hole* 
etc.  Each  child  have  a  chance  to  do,  with  your  help,  some  of  the 
things  which  shoemaker  does. 

Gift  Plays. 

Little  Ones — Go  to  shoemaker's  again. 

Oldest  Ones — Third  and  fourth.  Suggested  sequence  play.  "Wee 
little  man  in  wee  little  house."  Make  shoemaker's  shop,  the  win- 
dow where  he  sits,  bench,  chair,  shoe  box. 

Occupation. — Little  Ones — Painting.  If  possible,  let  children  haye  a 
big  space  on  cellar  wall  or  back  fence  to  whitewash;  let  them  do 
it  under  your  direction,  takin  gtiirns,  or  tack  up  some  stiff  paper 
against  a  back  fence,  put  down  something  under  it  and  let  them 
wash  on  that. 

Oldest  Ones — Visit  shoemaker  again. 

NOVEMBER    4. 

Morning  Circle — Father  is  a  shoemaker.  Children  repeat  expe- 
rience of  yesterday.  Blindfold  eyes;  tell  by  feeling  what  tool  yoa 
have  in  your  hand. 

Gifts. 

Little  Ones — Third.  Imitative  play.  Make  shoemaker's  bench  and 
chair. 

Oldest  Ones — Third  and  fourth.  Repeat  suggested  sequence  play 
of  "wee  little  man."     (Shoemaker.) 

Occupation. — Little  Ones — Painting.  Continue  whitewashing  on  a 
large  surface.  If  nothing  else  answers,  get  large  dry  goods  box  and 
whitewash  that. 

Oldest  Ones — Make  tiny  shoes  of  felt  or  cloth. 

OCTOBER   31— NOVEMBER   7.— DOMESTIC   PERIODS. 

Little    Ones — Scrubbing    with    scrubbing    brushes;     sweeping    with 

little  brooms. 

Oldest   Ones — Sewing   basket.     Making  towels,  quilt,   etc.,   dusting, 

care  of  flowers. 
Songs. 

"There's  a  Wee  Little  Man,"  Gaynor;   "To  Market,"  Poullson;  Holi- 
day Songs;   "Flowers'  Lullaby,"  Patty  Hill. 
Rhythm. 

"The   Shoemaker,"   free   interpretation,   Hofer  I.     "Little  Playmate, 

Dance  With  Me,"  Hofer,  games. 
Games. 

Carpenter  game — Sense  game — Jacob  and  Rachel.     Where  art  thou, 

Rachel?    Ball  game — "In  my  hand  a  ball  I  hold."    Hit  cube  in  ring 

with  rolling  second-gift  sphere. 
Stories. 

The   Shoemaker   and   the   Elves;    Scudder;    'Tables   and     Stories/' 

Part  I. 
Pictures. 

NOVEMBER    7-14. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECT— "Going  to   Grandpa's." 

NOVEMBER  7. — Morning  Circle — "Getting  ready."  Pack  doll's  trunk  or 
big  box;  mother  get  children  dressed,  etc.;  expressman  come  for 
trunk. 
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Gift!. 

Little  Ones — ^Thlrd.     Imitative.    Make  cobbler's  bench  and  chair. 
Oldest  Onea — Third  and  fourth.     Suggested  Sequence  Play.     Make 
doll's  house;   kitchen,  furniture;   bedroom,  furniture. 

Occupation. — Little   Ones — Painting.     Give  children  large  Japanese 
brushes,  big  sheets  of  paper,  water,  wash  in  large  even  strokes. 
Oldest  Ones — Finish  felt  shoes;  work  on  doll  house;  mats,  weaving 
or  fringing  squares  of  felt  or  matting.  ' 

NOVEMBER  8. — Morning  Circle — The  ride  on  the  train.  Father  is  an 
engineer.  Show  picture  or  models  of  cars  and  engines;  make  en- 
gine of  children  (ringing  bell,  hissing  steam);  show  how  fast  it 
goes;  cars  of  chairs,  baggage  and  passengers;  hitch  engine  to  cars. 
"Away  we  go." 

Gifts. 

Little  Ones — Third.    Imitatiye.      Make  engine. 

Oldest — Fifth  gift  top  third.    Children  play  freely,  making  their  own 

discoveries. 

Occupation. — Little  Ones — Painting  with  large  brushes  on  large  sur- 
face, either  with  water  or  whitewash. 

Oldest  Ones — Continue  work  on  doll's  houses;  finish  mats,  paste  tiny 
colored  pictures  on  squares  of  paper  to  hang  up  in  house. 

NOVEMBER  9. — Morning  Circle — Grandpa's  wagon.  The  ride  to  grand- 
pa's in  big  farm  wagon;  make  of  kindergarten  chairs;  hitch  up 
grandpa's  horses;  away  we  go!  "Grandpa's  greeting";  little  one 
dressed  as  grandma  in  cap  and  'kerchief. 

Gifts. 

Little  Ones — ^Third.     Engine  again. 

Oldest  Ones — Fifth  top  third.  Imitative  and  free.  Show  process 
carefully,  step  by  step;  make  engine  which  brought  us  to  grand- 
pa's.   Free  play  for  investigation. 

Occupation. — Little  Ones — Painting.  Small  brushes  and  large  sheets 
of  paper;  paint  with  water. 

Oldest  Ones — Continue  doll's  house.  Make  furniture;  two  little 
wooden  chairs,  table  of  spool  and  milk  top  pasted  on;  piano,  ob- 
long piece  of  wood  with  smaller  flat  piece  pasted  on  large  face  for 
keyboard. 

NOVEMBER  10.— Morning  Circle— "Grandpa's  house."  Show  children, 
pictures  of  farm  house  and  farm  life,  suggesting  great  expanse  of 
green  fields,  big  trees,  orchards;  children  build  outside  of  grand- 
pa's house  with  Hennessy  blocks. 

Gifts. 

Little  Ones — ^Third  Imitative  and  free.  Make  stove  in  grandpa's 
kitchen. 

Oldest  Ones — Fifth  to^.>  third.  Imitation,  step  by  step,  children  fol- 
lowing. "Grandpa's  house."  Make  engine  from  memory  (if  pos- 
sible; help,  if  not). 

Occupation^ — Little  Ones — Painting.  Small  brushes,  paper;  wash 
first  with  water,  then  with  red  wash  ("painting  grandpa's  house"). 
Oldest  Ones — Continue  making  furniture  for  doll's  house. 

NOVEMBER  11. — Morning  Circle — How  we  play  at  grandpa's;  in  grand- 
pa's bam;  Jump  from  hayloft,  from  stepladder,  into  pile  of  hay; 
ride  in  hay  wagon;  play-wagon  of  clothes  basket  filled  with  hay; 
one  child  ride,  another  play  horse;  somebody  push. 
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Gifts. 

Little  Ones — Third.  Imitation.  Make  tall  ladder;  finger  men  Jump 
into  hay  (each  child  a  little  pile  of  hay). 

Oldest  Ones — Fifth  top  third.  Imitation,  step  by  step.  Make  grand- 
pa's bam;  children  make  house  from  memory,  or,  If  possible,  a 
visit  to  a  market  garden. 

Occupation. — Little  Ones — Painting.    Give  each  child  a  big  bam  cut 
«    from   mJEinilla   paper;      wash   with   red   paint    (painting     grandpa's 
bam). 

Oldest  Ones — Finish  doll's  house  furniture  (bed  made  from  pill- 
box). 

NOVEMBER   7-14.— DOMESTIC   PERIODS. 

Little    Ones — Serving   basket.     Big  needles   and  worsted    or    stout 

thread;   piece  of  cloth;   pulling  needle  in  and  out  of  cloth;   cutt^rig 

cloth;   stringing  buttons  or  tiny  bells;   dusting. 

Oldest  Ones — Construction  work.     On  Rosie's  house;   care  of  flow- 
ers;   sweeping. 
Songs. 

"Over  the  River  and  Thru  the  Woods"  (Walker  &  Jenks) ;  "Father, 

We  Thank  Thee"  (Walker  &  Jenks.) 
Rhythm. 

"The  sleeping  flowers,"   suggested  interpretation;    music  to  lullaby 

("When  the  Sun  is  Red  and  Gold,"  in  "Stories  in  Song,'  by  Emerson 

&  Brown). 

"Old-Fashioned  Bows,"  minuet,  Mozart.    Hofer  II. 
Games. 

Shoemaker  game.    Ball  game;  finding  ball  to  music.     Sense  game; 

French  blindman's  buff.     Free  play;    romping  at  grandpa's;    "tag," 

"hide  and  go  seek,"  etc. 
Stories. 

"Bennie's  Sunshine,"  adapted  from  an  old  story  in  St.  Nicholas  and 

from  one  of  this  name  in  "Morning  Talks  and  Stories,"  by  S.  E2. 

Wiltse. 
Pictures. 

"The  Hay  Harvest,"  Gedrust  Von  L.  Angerer;  "Mother  Play,"  "The 

Farmyard  Gate." 
NOVEIVIBER    14-21. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECT,  "Good  Times  at  Grandpa's." 

NOVEIMBER  14. — Morning  Circle — How  we  play  at  grandpa's.  In  the 
orchard;  raking  leaves;  burying  each  other  in  leaves.  Have  large 
clothes  basket  filled  with  leaves;  children  bury  Rosie  and  each 
other  in  the  leaves;  little  squirrels;  show  pictures  of  squirrels; 
play  little  squirrels. 

Gifts  and  Occupation. 

A  visit  to  a  market  garden  will  probably  take  all  the  forenoon. 

NOVEIMBER  15. — IMorning  Circle — In  grandpa's  garden.  Gathering 
pumpkins  and  squashes  for  pumpkin  pies.  Have  pumpkin  in  kinder- 
garten for  children  to  lift,  roll,  etc.  Play  squirrel  again;  chatter* 
eating  nuts. 

Gifts. 

Little    Ones — First.     In   the   garden.     Yellow   balls    for   pumpkins; 
gather  in  cart;  put  in  cellar.    Make  cellar  of  Hennessy  blooka. 
Oldest  Ones — Fifth  top  third.     Imitative  sequence   play.     Make  en- 
gine house  and  barn.    Let  children  watch  you  make  each  form  and 
help  them,  if  need  be,  to  avoid  confusion. 
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Occupation. — Littie  Ones — Pasting.  Flour  paste.  Play  "paper 
man";  put  paste  with  big  brush  on  back  of  strips  of  wall  paper; 
paste  on  big  board  or  box. 

Oldest  Ones — Painting.    Free,  of  pumpkins  or  squashes. 

■ 

NOVEMBER  16. — Morning  Circle — "In  Grandpa's  Garden  and  Orchard." 
Gathering  apples,  grains  and  nuts.  Have  big  rosy  apples  for  chil- 
dren to  feel;  play  gather  in  baskets;  nuts  for  squirrels  to  find, 
play  eat.  Have  dry  grains;  get  children  pour  from  one  big  dish  to 
another  to  see  their  goldenness. 

Gifto. 

Little  Ones — First  and  Hennessy  blocks.  Gathering  fruit  again; 
red  balls,  apples,  yellow,  nuts,  grain,  etc.,  in  cellar. 

Oldest  Ones — Fifth  top  third.  Suggested  Sequence  Play.     Make  en- 
gine, grandpa's  wagon,  house  and  bam. 
Occupation.— ^Little  ones — Pasting.     "Paper  man"  again. 

Oldest  Ones — Painting.  The  sky.  Plain  wash  of  blue  on  paper; 
wash  first  with  water. 

NOVEMBER  17. — Morning  Circle.  Helping  grandma.  Put  the  house  in 
order;  wash  windows,  cupboards,  scrub  fioors;  everything  ready  for 
Thanksgiving  day. 

Gifts. 

Little  Ones — First  gift.  Going  to. market.  Make  wagon  of  kinder- 
garten chairs;  hitch  horses;  gather  fruits  in  basket;  drive  to  mar- 
ket. 

Oldest  Ones — Fifth  top  third.  Suggested  Sequence  Play.  "Grand- 
father's Farmyard."  The  things  in  it;  chicken  coop,  dog  house, 
pigeon  house,  etc.;  make  all  the  things  at  once  and  have  a  group 
of  things  to  show. 

Occupations. — Little  Ones — Pasting.  Give  each  child  a  big  barn  you 
have  cut  out;  paste  back  and  put  on  big  square  of  manilla  paper. 

Oldest  Ones — Painting.    The  green  grass.     Wash  paper  with  green 

wash. 
NOVEMBER    18. — Morning    Circle — Helping    grandma.      Setting     table; 

table  cloth,  dishes  in  place,  clearing  up,  washing  dishes. 
Gifts. 

Little  Ones — First.     "To  market  again."    Sell  fruits  to  grocer. 

Oldest  Ones — Fifth  top  third.  Suggested  Sequence  Play.  Make 
things  in  grandpa's  farmyard  again. 

Occupation. — Little  Ones — Pasting.  Have  a  big  yellow  pumpkin 
ready  for  each  one;  paste  on  big  square  of  paper. 

Oldest  Ones — Painting.  Wash  in  blue  and  green;  blue  sky  above, 
green  grass  below. 

NOVEMBER   1 4-21  w— DOMESTIC     PERIODS. 

.Little  Ones — Sewing  basket;  cleaning  house;  "playing  party";  care 
of  fiowers. 

Oldest  Ones — Cooking.  Fire  in  stove;  cooking  potatoes;  wash,  boil 
for  lunch;  stew  pears  or  grapes.     Dusting. 

Songs. 

"We  Thank  Thee.  Heavenly  Father,"  Poullson  Holiday  Book; 
"Whisk,  Frfsk,  Run,"  squirrels,  Patty  Hill;  "Come,  Little  Leaves," 
E.  Smith. 
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Rhythm. 

Dancing  the  Minuet,  Hofer  II;  Squirrels,  Patty  Hill;  The  RHBtlins 
Leaves,  "Under  the  Linden,"  Hofer  I. 

Game. 

"Let  Us  Chase  the  Squirrel"  (Knowlton  (?).  Suggested  and  tree 
play.    Fun  at  grandpa's;   hide  and  go  seek;  tag;   races. 

Storiea. 

Original  cumulative  story,  "In  Grandpa's  House,"  or  "On  Grand- 
pa's Farm,"  or  "In  Grandma's  Kitchen";  fashioned  after  "This  la  the 
House  that  Jack  Built,  to  bring  out  idea  of  interdependence. 

Pictures. 

Mother  play.    "Farmyard  Gate."    The  family;  hay  harvest  again. 

NOVEMBER   21-24. 

SPECIAL   SUBJECT,  "Getting   Ready  for  Thanksgiving.'' 

NOVEMBER  21. — Morning  Circle — Making  grape  Jeliy.     Boiling,  SQueei- 

ing,  etc.;  singing  Thanksgiving  songs. 
Gift. 

Little  Ones — Play  setting  table  for  Thanksgiving;  really  set  kin- 
dergarten table  with  cloth,  plates,  etc.;   clear  and  wash  dishes. 

Oldest  Ones — Help  with  grape  jelly. 

Occupation. — Little  Ones — String  cranberries  for  dinner  table. 

Oldest  Ones — Painting  pumpkins  and  squashes  in  outline;  cut  out» 
afterward  paste  on  poster  of  green  field  and  blue  sky. 

NOVEMBER  22. — Morning  Circle — Making  pumpkin  pies;  pie  crust  all 
ready;  let  little  ones  help  roll  out  and  fit  in  pie  dishes;  oldest  cut 
up  pumpkin  to  cook. 

Gift. 

Little  Ones — Set  table  again. 

Oldest  Ones — Cpok  pumpkin;  put  room  in  order  for  Thanksgiving. 

Occupation. — Youngest  Ones — String  cranberry;    help  pop  com. 

Oldest  Ones — Crack  nuts,  pop  com  -for  Thanksgiving. 

NOVEMBER  23. — The  Thanksgiving  party.  Invite  another  kindergarten 
of  children  in,  if  possible,  or  at  least  a  few  outside  children.  Let 
children  get  table  all  ready;  set  a  small  table  in  center  for  Rosie 
and  dollies.  Let  the  celebration  be  as  simple  as  possible.  In  the 
games  play  blindman's  bufP  and  the  frolic  with  grandpa.  Tell  the 
experience  of  the  month's  play,  "the  visit  at  grandpa's"  interwoven 
very  simply  into  a  real  story. 

NOVEMBER  21-24.— No  domestic  period. 

No  new  songs,  rhythm,  games  (except  "blindman's  buff"),  the 
Thanksgiving  story  mentioned  above,  no  new  pictures. 

"If  any  schools  in  Chicago  or  suburbs  care  to  give  a  stereopticon 
entertainment  on  the  Yellowstone  Park  and  will  call  on  Mr.  C.  A. 
Mattliews,  General  Agent  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  208  S.  Clark 
street,  he  will  gladly  loan  them  free  a  very  fine  set  of  nicely  colored 
lantern  slides,  and  he  wuU  also  supply  all  who  wish,  maps  and  litera- 
ture descriptive  of  the  Yellowstone." 


BOOKS  OF  INTEREST  TO  ALL. 

Organized  Hand  Work,  Bead- Stringing.  By  Elizabeth  Harrison.  Thif 
d*scribes  concisely  the  graded  steps  in  bead- stringing  which  have  been  suc- 
cessfully worked  out  in  the  first  three  grades  of  a  Chicago  public  school. 
We  are  reminded  that  b«ad- si  ringing  is  a  pleasure  occupation,  common  to  all 
child  races  and  equally  enjoyed  by  children  of  more  civilised  races;  it  is, 
tlicri'fore,  selected  as  the  "beginning  of  these  lessons  in  orderly  arrangment 
of  hand  work."  The  children  are  first  given  practice  in  following  directions 
for  (he  placing  of  the  beads  which  gives  training  in  rhythm,  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  tuimber.  We  are  told  that  more  than  4D0  combinations  can  be 
made  with  single  strings  of  the  Hailmann  beads  and  more  than  1.000  where 
two  or  more  are  used.  Great  stress  is  laid  npon  the  fact  that  the  work 
being  all  definitely  organized,  the  children  learn  to  work  freely  yet  under 
h\\.  This  is  certainly  a  point  not  to  be  overlooked  in  these  days  when  all 
Ihonghlfnl  people  are  troubled  over  the  very  general  disregard  for  law 
among  all  classes.  Successive  steps  in  the  bead- stringing  arc  stated,  due 
regard  being  given  for  the  exercise  of  imitation,  that  necessary  precursor  of 
crciitive  work.  It  is  suggesti-d  that  the  same  resuhs  can  be  secured  with 
seeds,  lobbies  and  buttons,  etc.  The  possibility  of  awakening  the  sense  of 
rhythm  and  of  teaching  proportion  thru  pleasing  spacing  upon  the  string 
is  a   new   discovery  and   may  well   prove   fascinating.     After  reading   in  the 
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"Place    of   Industries    in    Elementary    Education"    of    the   close    association 

of  rhythm  and  music  with  the  movements  incidental  to  the  early  occupations 

of  primitive  life,  it  is  interesting  to  read : 

"The  work  resulted  'in  awakening  a  dim  consciousness  of  rhythm  in  the 
children  as  they  counted  one,  and  one  and  one.  Soon  a  child  suggested  that 
they  should  clap  their  hands  as  they  counted.  Then  two  beads  and  a  space, 
two  beads  and  a  space,  etc.,  were  strung,  and  then  came  two  claps  and  a 
silent  counting  of  one,  two.  .  .  !  In  a  short  time  each  child  was  busy  com- 
posing a  rhyme  of  his  or  her  own." 

Suggestions  for  teaching  the  various  color  harmonies  are  given.  Eight 
plates  show  about  eighty  or  more  examples  of  work  done  by  children  or 
teachers.  They  reveal  in  an  instructive  manner  the  inner  nature  and  capacity 
of  the  little  workers,  whether  it  be  of  the  intense  or  cramped,  narrow  or 
broad,  or  free  or  reckless  kind.  So  far  as  this  work  is  used  merely  to  give 
the  child  the  mastery  of  his  tools,  to  familiarize  him  with  certain  funda- 
mental principles  of  life  and  of  true  art,  it  is  admirable  as  well  as  intensely 
interesting ;  but  in  this  connection  we  feel  moved  to  quote  some  of  Ruskin's 
important  statements  in  his  "Two  Paths." 

The  law  which  it  has  been  my  effort  chiefly  to  illustrate  is  the  dependence 
of  all  noble  design,  in  any  kind,  on  the  sculpture  or  painting  of  Organic 
Form.  ...  It  is  quite  true  that  the  art  of  India  is  delicate  and  refined,  but  it 
has  one  curious  character  distinguishing  it  from  all  other  are  of  equal  merit 
in  design — it  nez'cr  represents  a  natural  fact.  It  cither  forms  its  compositions 
of  meaningless  fragments  of  color  and  flowings  of  line,  or  wherever  art  is 
practiced  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  delight  of  the  workman  is  in  what  he 
does  and  produces  in.stead  of  in  what  he  interprets  or  exhibits — that  art  has 
an  influence  of  the  most  fatal  kind  on  brain  and  heart,  and  it  issues,  if  long  so 
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pursued,  in  the  destruction  both  of  inteVectual  power  and  moral  principle, 
whereas  art  devoted  humbly  and  self-forgetfully  to  the  clear  statement  and 
record  of  the  facts  of  the  universe,  is  always  helpful  and  beneficent  to 
mankind,  full  of  comfort,  strength  and  salvation. 

Delightful  and  educational  as  this  bead-stringing  is  we  would  therefore 
suggest  that  tho  the  child  is  expressing  certain  fundamental  facts  of  nature 
in  his  efforts  at  proportion,  rhythm,  etc.,  that  the  work  should  be  organized 
not  only  in  relation  to  itself  but  in  relation  to  his  life  at  home  and  school. 
The  child  should  constantly  seek  rhythm,  proportion,  etc.,  in  nature  and  to 
use  them  in  his  arrangements  to  tell  something  of  what  he  has  discovered. 
This  the  children  are  inclined  to  do  spontaneously  as  when  a  child  stringing 
a  cube  and  balls,  cube  and  balls,  sings,  "He  caught  the  car,  he  caught  the  car," 
how  much  we  learn  of  that  child's  life  from  that  one  little  song.  The  designs 
of  the  Indians  on  pottery,  baskets  and  belts  bead  all  tell  some  story;  there 
is  an  idea  back  of  them ;  but  as  Ruskin  shows,  so  soon  as  they  become  entirely 
conventional,  just  so  soon  art  in  that  degree  begins  to  decay.  Rightly  used 
this  little  handbook  will  be  truly  productive. 

The  accompanying  cut  tells  better  than  words  what  can  be  done  in  this 
fascinating  line. 

Published  by  Chicago  Kindergarten  College.  Price,  15  cents.  Others  arc 
to  follow. 

Practical  and  Artistic  Basketry.  By  Laura  Rollins  Tinsley.  This  is 
a  convenient  little  book  which  recommends  itself  for  clearness,  concise- 
ness and  general  practicality.  It  gives  a  few  words  about  the  raw 
materials  for  basketry  and  suggests  for  native  material,  with  directions 
for  their  preparation,  willow,  flags  and  rushes,  straw,  grasses  of  dif 
ferent  kinds,  corn  husks,  palmetto,  pine  needles,  maidenhair  fern,  wll- 
low  and  cedar  bark  and  the  honeysuckle  vine  of  the  Southern  States. 
The  different  kinds  of  stitches  are  described  clearly  and  are  illustrated 
with  large,  easily  understood  pictures.  Borders,  covers,  etc.,  are  treated 
of  in  a  separate  chapter.  Baskets  made  of  "flats"  have  a  chapter  to 
themselves,  and  Chapter  XXI  gives  a  series  of  articles  graded  for  work 
in  the  eight  grades.  There  are  several  pages  given  to  coloring,  with 
the  suggestion  that  if  all  the  different  tints  of  the  natural  material  are 
used  there  is  little  need  of  dyes.  One  chapter  gives  directions  for  cording 
in  the  making  of  fringes  and  bags,  with  the  important  hint  that  "color 
harmony  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  industrial  work  and  should  never 
be  neglected."  Some  paragraphs  are  given  to  the  spool  knitting,  of  which 
all  children  are  so  fond,  and  there  are  pictures  showing  several  articles 
that  can  be  made  from  the  cord.  There  is  a  special  chapter  on  native 
willow  baskets.  Altho  the  volume  is  a  small  one,  it  is  a  most  useful  and 
practical  one,  giving,  as  it  does,  such  great  variety  of  stitches  for  so 
many  various  materials.    E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Man  Who  Pleases  and  the  Woman  Who  Charms.  By  John  A. 
Cone.  The  original  and  the  quoted  suggestions  are  pervaded  by  a  sweet, 
genuine,  wholesome  spirit  that  will  add  to  the  good  cheer  of  the  reader, 
and  we  trust  will  improve  the  English  and  sweeten  the  voices  of  many 
thoughtless  young  people  who  have  failed  hitherto  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  value  of  these  noble  instruments  of  human  intercourse.  The 
chapters  speak  of  "The  Man  Who  Pleases  and  the  Woman  Who 
Charms,"  analyzing  the  source  of  their  charms  in  the  chapters  on 
"The  Art  of  Conversation";    "Good  English";    "Tact  in  Conversation"; 
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"The  Compliment  of  Attention";  "The  Voice";  "Good  Mannen"; 
"Dress";  "The  Optimist";  "Personal  Peculiarities."  The  book  con- 
cludes with  "Suggestions  From  Many  Sources,"  from  which  we  quote 
one:  "When  you  bury  your  animosity,  don't  set  up  a  headstone  over 
Its  grave."    Hinds  &  Noble,  New  York;  75  cents,  postpaid. 

"A  Kindergarten  Program"  is  a  small  but  full  pamphlet  just  pnbliihed 
by  Charles  Company,  by  Miss  Katherine  Beebe.  It  is  classified  aceorduiff 
to  kinds  of  kindergarten  work  as  gifts,  occupations,  morning  circle,  mardieig 
stories,  calendars,  etc.,  and  should  be  very  suggestive  without  crippling  the 
kindcrgartner.    Twenty-five  cents. 

Child  Study. — A  course  of  twelve  lectures  in  Child  Study  will  be  given 
by  Prof.  Jas.  R.  Angcll  (l^niversity  of  Chicago)  in  the  rooms  of  University 
College,  seventh  flo«)r  Fine  Arts  building,  beginning  Thursday,  October  80th, 
at  two  o'clock.    Three  dollars  for  course. 

These  lectures  will  he  of  special  interest  to  mothers,  Sunday  School 
teachers  and  kindergartncrs.  F*or  tickets  apply  to  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam, 
University  College,  room  732,  or  Miss  Eva  B.  Whitmore,  room  611,  40  Ran- 
dolph street. 

Miss  Marie  L.  Shedlock  will  give  a  course  of  five  lectures  upon  the  Art 
of  Story  rolling  in  the  studios  of  Anna  Morgan.  Fine  Arts  building,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute. 

Monday,  November  28;  Thursday,  December  1;  Monday,  December  6; 
Thursday,  December  8;  Monday,  December  12. 

Those  who  have  heard  Miss  Shedlock's  illuminating  lectures  w  11  need 
no  second  introduction.  The  introductory  lecture  is  of  a  general  nature  upon 
the  art  of  telling  stories  and  is  illustrated  with  fascinating  skill.  Succeeding 
lectures  tell  what  to  seek  and  what  to  avoid  in  the  subject  matter  of  stories 
and  tell  how  Andersen's  and  miscellaneous  stories  arc  to  be  told  to  children. 
Questions  asked  and  answered  after  each  lecture. 

Course  ticket.s.  $2.00.  Single  tickets.  r>0  cents.  Apply  to  Chicago  Kin- 
dergarten  Institute,  40  Scott   street,   Chicago. 

READINGS    IN    THE   OCTOBER    MAGAZINES. 

McClurc's— George  William  Curtis,  "Friend  of  the  Republic,"  by 
Carl  Schurz. 

A  Fruit  of  the  Fair  Marion  Hill  (a  bit  of  child  study). 

The  Outlook  for  October  1 — Woman's  number.  Many  interesting 
and  instructive  and  Inspiring  articles.  The  sketch  of  Elizabeth,  Queen 
of  Roumania.  is  most  charming,  and  the  articles  upon  "Settlemeit  Work- 
ers and  Their  Work,"  by  Mary  B.  Sayles,  upon  "The  Maid  and  the 
Mistress,"  by  several  woll-known  writers,  and  upon  "Women  Illus- 
trators of  Child  Life."  by  Klizaheth  Lore  North;  "One  Woman  on  a 
School  Board,'*  by  Anna  C.  Woodruff,  member  of  Philadelphia  School 
Board. 

Scientific  American  for  October  8 — "Oddities  in  Self-Defense"  (of 
animal  world),  by  Ernest  Inpersoll. 

Harper's  Ha/aar  for  Novfinlit-r  'And  for  'I'hcse, 'I'hy  Saints,"  hy  Octave 
Thanct.     A  beautiful  'Ilianksjxivini:  st(»ry. 


Special  Christmas  Offer 


In  Happy  Far-Away  Land 

BY  RUTH  KIMBALI.  CASDINBR 

12  CHARMING  STORIES  FOR  HOME  AND 
KINDERGARTEN,  BMutifttQy  nittrtrated,  -  $tSi 
KINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE,  -    -    -    -  ZOO 

SEND  NEW  SVBSCIUPTIOII  AND  GBT  BOTH  TOM  S3.V5 
POSTAGE .      .25 

SS.00 


Kindergartners  and  Primaxy  Teachers: 

Are  you  prepared  for  (aU  work  with 


Instrumental 
Characteristic 


FOR 

HOBiO; 
SCHOOL 

AND 


Rhythms ^^^  kindergarten 

OOMPOSBD  BY 

Gara  Louise  Anderson 

THE  Matt  Uiefttl  BOOK  OF  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  ever 

Pttblished  FOR  CHILDREN^  WORK. 


PART  /,  BOARDS,  $f.SO    J^    J^    JJ    *    PART  U,  PAPER,  $tM 

FOR  SALB  BY 

C  L.  ANDERSON  PUBLISHING  CO. 

701-703  L«cM  ATcnttc^    .^    ^     ^    ^    ^     ST.  LOUIS;  Ma 


Sunday  School  Superintendents 


Grade  Teachen 


WHAT    ENTERTAINMENT 
DO  YOU  PLAN  for  CHRISTMAS? 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN 

Christmas  in  Olden  Times  and 

in  Many  Lands 


By  EVELYN    H.    WALKER 


Cha^rmlngly  lUustra^t^d.    Fifty  omits.  ••vofity*flvo  conts,  $K50 


PART    1. 

The  Egyptian  boy  Ammon,  the  Persian  Kablu,  Pudens  and  Gwen 
from  ante-Christian  Rome,  and  the  Viking's  daughters,  Brunhilde  and  Chri« 
selda;  tell  simply,  briefly,  graphically,  how  his  people  interpreted  the  winter 
solstice,  and  describes  the  ceremonies  and  customs  with  which  they  cele- 
brated the  turning  of  the  sun  from  his  northward  journey,  and  his  promise 
of  lengthening  days  and  coming  birds  and  flow^ers.  A  child  in  Jewish  cos- 
tume tells  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  the  words  of  Matthew  and  Luke;  and 
then  follows  Marcus,  the  boy  of  Christian  Rome,  succeeded  by  the  Lord  of 
Misrule  and  eight  mistletoe  girls,  representative  of  the  Christmas  of  Good 
Queen  Bess'  time.  The  Christmas  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  of  Washington 
Irving  gives  pictures  of  later  Yuletide  merry-making. 


PART  II. 

Jean,  Christopher,  Leif,  Christina,  Catharine,  Francis,  Gretchen,  Hani» 
Ferdinand,  and  Juanita  tumble  in  thru  the  chimney  after  a  few  words  from 
Father  Christmas,  and  describe  festivities  in  the  various  lands  of  Christen- 
dom today.  Variety  is  afforded  by  the  introduction  of  several  quaint  or 
beautiful  carols,  with  the  music;  the  wassailing  of  the  apple  tree;  a  minuet; 
and  a  mirth-provoking,  mumming  play,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  The 
writer  has  spared  no  pains  to  be  correct  in  the  data  as  given,  some  of  the 
matter  being  secured  only  after  much  research.  The  book  will  thus  be  valu- 
able as  containing  in  one  volume  material  heretofore  to  be  found  only  after 
search  among  many.  It  is  educational,  both  to  mind  and  spirit,  in  the  unity 
it  establishes  between  peoples  of  all  times  and  races ;  a  spirit  of  fellowship  and 
good-will  well  characterized  by  the  closing  song,  "Qasping  Hands  with 
Distant  Ages." 
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Meali  in  Dining  Can  on 
American  Glub  Plan,  from 
35c.  to  $1.00.  Also  a  U 
carte.    ::::::: 
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St.  Paul 
Minneapolis 

Four  dally  trains  on  fast 
schedules  via  the  stiortest 
line  bet  wean  Chicago  and 
the  Twin  Cllles.  Unexcelled 
service.     The 

North -Western 
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CbloiCo  i  Norlfa-Western  Ry. 
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indergartcit 
inagazinc«« 

A  Complete  Library  File  wt  bmsd 
TolDmei  of  the  Kikdsroaktbn  Maoa- 
tiNS  i*  aa  TAlnabU  m  it  ia  rare.  It  con- 
taina  the  onlj  hiatoric  record  ot  the  Kin- 
dcrcaitea  moTcmcot  durtns  the  period 
of  years  from  lUS  to  1902. 

Your  Town  or  School  Library  aheold 
oecnre  tfaeae  Tolumea,  and  will  do  ao  If 
teachers  indicate  the  need  of  sane. 

Sandfor  a  Uat  of  the  complete  Tolnmea, 
bonnd  and  nnbeuod,  which  are  new  la 
the  market  Single  tiack  atunben  may 
be  secured  to  fiil  aut  broken  Tolumaa  at 
80  centaeach. 

Volumca  S,9  and  I*  contain  the  Uother- 
Plaj  Stndj  sariaa  by  Ulaa  Blow— not 
pabllahad  alaewbera.    Addreas 

KUniEBGAKTEII  tUfiAZUIX  CO. 

riB*  Arta  BaildlDC,  CHtCAQO. 


I  ««*^l**^i^«B    -*   •«*■*■«    ^  m       •'      «»i«^-»-   *x- 


THE  TWENTIETH   CENTURY  SERIES. 

Bertha  Johntton,  Editor.    Minerva  Jourdan,  Business  Manager. 

The  Kindergarten  Magasine  began  the  sixteenth  year  with  the  May  issue. 

Ismed  monthly  from  September  to  June  inclusive,  and  entered  at  the  Chieago 
Feitofllce  as  aecond-class  matter. 

The  SulMcrJptlon  Price  is  $2.00  a  year.    Single  numbers,  20  cents.    To  England, 
10  ■hillings  per  year. 

Notice  Is  sent  of  expiration. 

Discontinuances.     Subscriptions  are  continued  until  notice   of  discontinuance 
Is  rec^ved. 

Change  of  Address.     Subscribers  when  sending  notice  of  change  of  address 
flrast  give  both  old  and  new  address. 

How  to  Remit.     Send  no  local  check,  but  either  draft  on  New  York,  postal 
order  or  express  order,  made  payable  to  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  Ck>mpany. 
Letters  should  be  addressed 

KINDERGARTEN    MAGAZINE   CO., 

40  Scott  St.,  Chicago. 
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IMPORTANT. — ^The  New  Volume  of  Rhythms,  Marches  and  Games  by  Marl 
Ruef  Hofer  Is  ready  for  delivery.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  pages  of  pure  music 
and  an  outline  for  use  of  same.  Price,  by  mail,  $1.35.  The  Introduction  gives 
practical  points  from  Miss  Hofer's  methods  in  Music  Education.  Vol.  I,  Charac- 
teristic Scenes  and  Sketches,  $1.00;    postage,  11  cents.    Simple  and  easy. 

THIRD  EDITION  of  Children's  Singing  Games.  50  cents  for  34  folk  games, 
fllnstrated  and  with  the  full  description  for  playing  same.  Collected  by  Marl  Ruef 
Hofer  In  her  extensive  music  experience  in  social  settlements  and  vacation  schools. 

NEWrf— Life  of  Baroness  Von  Bulow,  in  two  fine  volumes,  ready  for  delivery. 
WwTj  page  rich  In  Kindergarten  History  and  culturlng  to  every  reader.  Several 
chapters  give  matter  of  greatest  professional  Import  to  klndergartners.  Net,  $3.50; 
poatage,  24  cents. 

Urge  your  public  libraries  to  secure  these  volumes  for  your  reference  use. 

KINDERGARTEN   MAGAZINE  CO., 

40  Scoct  St.,  Chicago. 


PIRECTORY   OF  KINDERGARTEN   TRAINING   SCHOOLS 


134  Newbury  St.»  Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  Wheelock's  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School  opens  October  4,  1904.  Regu- 
lar course,  two  years.  Special  course  of 
one  year  for  graduate  students.  Students' 
home  at  Marenholz  House.  For  circular 
address 

LUCY  WH£ELOCK 
134  NEWBUrfYST.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

.TRAINING  SCHOOL 

OP  THB 

Bnfialo  Free  Kindergarten  Assodatioi] 

Two  years*  coarse. 
For  particulars  address. 

MISS   BLLA   C.    BLDBR 
86  Delaware  Avenue.      •      •       BUFFALO.  R  Y. 

Milwaukee  State  Normal  School 
Kindergarten  Training  Department 

Two  years'  course  for  cradnatea  of  four 
years  high  schools.  Faculty  of  twenty- 
nve.  Special  advantages.  Tnition  free 
to  residents  of  Wisconsin ;  $40  per  year 
to  others.  School  opens  the  first  Tues- 
day in  September.  Send  for  catalogue 
to  NINA  C.  VANPB WALKER.  Director. 

THE  PROEBEb 

Kindergarten   Training  School 

Second  and  State  Streets, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Two  Yeare'  Course 

Por  information  address, 

EVELYN  BARKINGTON, 
P.  O.  Box  304 Harrisbarg,  Pa. 

Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  Scliocl. 

Under  Auspices  of  the 
Cincinnati  Kindergarten  AssociaHon 

Regular  Two  Years  Course 

Sraduate  Course,  Course  in  Primary  Teaching. 

Miss  Mina  B.  Colburn,  Principal. 

Miss  An  nib  Laws,  President  of  Association. 

UirTON  STRBBT,  -  CIWCIWlfATI,  OmO 

PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL 

Kindergarten  Training  School  at 

CHICAGO  COMMONS 
180  Grand  Ave. 

Two  years'  course  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

A  course  in  Home- Work.  Includes  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  Social  Settlement  Work. 
Finely  Equipped  Building,  Strong  Faculty,  and 
Moderate  Prices.  Send  for  circulars  and  informa- 
tion to  (Mrs.)  BERTHA  H0FER-HE(4NER, 
15515  Turlington  Ave  ,  H  arvey.  III, 

KINDERGARTEN    COLLEGE 

rOAMCRLY 

TNE  PHEBC  A.  HEAR81  KINDERGARTEN  COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON,  O.  C. 

Freshman,  Junior  and  Senior  Courses,  Mothers' 
Classes.  Lectures  by  Miss  Susan  £.  Blow.  Miss 
Lauia  Fisher.  Dr.  Sohe  Ndrdhoti-Jung. 

College  reopenji  Oct.  12.  1904. 

Address.  HARRIET  NIEL.  Director. 
1213-1215  K  ST.,  N.  W. 

THl  iNDIAHA  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIHART 
TRAINING  SCBOGL,  at  Indianapolis  Regular  course 
two  years.  Preparatory  Course,  one  year.  Post 
Graduate  Coarse  for  Normal  Teachers,  one  year. 
Primary   training  a   oart  of  the   regular  work. 

Classes  formed  in  September  and  February. 
Niaety     Free     Scholarahlps      Granted. 
Bach  year,  special  Primary  Class  in  May  and  June. 
Brad  for  (gLt^Oogue.    Mr^  Dia  A.  IMnr,  tipi. 

The  William  N.  Jackson  Memorial  Institute, 

23d  and  Alabama  Streets. 


9h^  ^mtlmnt  Ktitft^r9«trte« 
gmttrtitfl  Mchoolf  ggKitom 

OPCNS  AT  19  CHCSTNUT  ST. 
IN  OCTOBIII. 

Regular  Conno.  #4*  Special  rnnim. 

For  Prospectus  address 


The  Philadelphia  Training  School 

FOR  KINDERGARTNERS 

fUNIOR,   SENIOR    AND   SPECIAL   CLASSES 
Opened  Oct.  lit.,  1903-4. 

Address, 

MRS.  n.  L.  VAN  KIRK,  Principal, 
1333  Pine  Street,         -        -  Philadelphlat  Flk 

The  Kraus  Seminary 

for  Kindergartners 
Regular  ^  Extension  Courses 

Mrs.  Maria  Kraus  Boelte 
Hotel  San  Remo.  Central  Park  West,  75th  Street 

New  York  City 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Columbia  Kindergarten 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

1011   New  HAMPSHIRK  AVE 

SARA  KATHARtH  UPnMCOTT  )  p,i^,„^ 
SUSAM  CHAOICH  BAKER  ^^'-rmmptum. 

Daily  observation  and  practice  in  the  Kindefgar* 
ten.    Students  can  obtain  board  at  the  school. 

BOSTON. 


Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

MRS.  ANNIE  M08ELEY  PERRY,  Prtacipal. 
The  Copley.  i8  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  llam 

(rranil  Rapids  Kindergarten  Training  Scliool 

Acfiftg^  Principal,  CLARA  WHEELER 

School  Year  Continuous— Winter  and  Summer  Terms 

September  15. 1904  to  June  10, 1905 
Julyoto  August  26. 1906 
Certificate,  Diploma  and  Normal  Courses. 

For  particulars  address  Clara  Wheeler. 

Auditorium,  23  Fountain  St. .Grand  Rapids. Mich. 

Kinder^trteo  Normal  Department 

ETHICAL  CULTURE  SCHOOL 

New  term  opens  September  28. 190A. 
For  information  address 

Frank  A.  Manny,  Superintendent. 
Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven.  Principal. 

Central  Park  West  and  6M  Street.  NEW  TORI  CITT 

CleTeM  Kindergarten  Traininji  Scliool 

IN  AFFILIATION  WITH  THB 

Chicatf  o  Kindergarten  College 

Comer  el  Cedar  and  WatUat  ATtt.,  CUVELARR,  •• 


rOUNOKO    IN    II 

Course  of  study,  under  direction  of  Elizabeth  Har^. 
rison.  covers  two  years  in  Cleveland,  leading:  to  aenior 
and  normal  courses  in  the  Chicago  Riodergarten 
College.  Miss  Netta  Paris.  Principal. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Warner,  Manager. 


Mention  Kindergarten  Magazine. 


Pntt  Institote  Department  of 
Kindergartens,    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MMTBial  Coarse  Two  Years. 

CSridaate  Courses  in  Motherplay,  Education  of  Man, 
X'edagogics,  Gifts,  btories.  Handwork.  Games,  G>iii 
KtasiQin  Work  (out  door  games,   swimming,   etc.). 
S^sychology  and  History  of  Education  and  Nature 

CHRISTMAS  POSTER 

"The  Little  Town  Of  BetlileW 

5"x  6" 

y  for  colored  pencil  or  brush, 

f  Glinted  in  strong  outlines  on  heavy   i  e  #« 
inen  card,  per  dozen ^*^^ 

le  same,  colored  by  hand  for  per-^|  ^ 
onal  or  Sunday  school  use,  per  dox.vi*vU 

Address 

Miss   Emelene  A.  Dunn 

Bryant  Park  Studios 
W.  40th  St..  NEW  YORK 

tiicago  Froebei  Association 

Tniaiif  School  For  Kladergartaers 

MRS.  ALICE  H.  PUTNAM.  Principal 
VISS  A.  L.HOWE  ;.       -i  *    D-*     I     1 

MISS  M.  L.  SHELDON  J  Associate  Principals 


^«Kular  course,  two  years— opens  September,  1904 
^|iiQmer  classes.  July  5  to  Aug.  2,  in  Kindergarten. 
^loyd  and  Construction  worlc.   For  circulars  address 

^^^  Care  UNIVERSITY  COLLEQB 

^ine  Art  Building,  Chicago.  III. 


THOS.  CmililES  COMPANY 

Are  DOW  headquarters  in  the  Northwest  for 

Raffia,  rahan  &  cardboard 
construction  paper 

^*^  also  a  great  yariety  of  other  materials  for 
handwork.   Also  Western  Agents  for  the 

BROWN  FAMOUS  PICTURES 

Dealers  in 

Kindergarten  material 
and  primary  school  aids 

2S8-260  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago. 

'«r  price*  aad  goods  aikkcM  them  at  above 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CRUUP. 


Chicago  Kindergarten 

InStittlte   [TtothTear] 

GERTRUDE  HOUSE 40  Scott  St 

MRS.  MARY  BOOMER  PAGE,  Theory, 
Games,  Gifts,  Program,  and  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  kindergarten. 

CAROLINE  C.  CRONISB.  Princlpleo  of  Art 
and  Architecture,  Clay  Modeling,  Black- 
board Drawing,  Design,  Children's  Art 
Work. 

AMALIB  HOFER,  Froebei  Literature  and 
Phllosephy,  Mother-Play  Study,  Bdaci^ 
tlon  of  Man,  History  of  Education. 

OTHER  8PECIALIST& 


Post-graduate  students,  and  those  wiM 
desire  supplementary  study,  are  admittsd 
tu  the  aboTe  and  to  special  courses. 

Circulars  on  application. 


Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

ATrainins:  School  for  Kinders^artners 

will  open  in  Philadelphia  at  1325  Walnut  St..  October 
4, 1904,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  CaroHne  M.  C. 
Hart  (late  Director  Training  School  of  Baltimore 
Kindergarten  Association),  assisted  by  a  competent 
sta£f  of  teachers.  The  work  will  include  J  unior.  Senior, 
Graduate  and  Normal  Trainers'  Courses.  Mother's 
Classes,  Evening  Classes  for  Children's  Nurses  and 
Nursery  Governesses,  and  a  Model  Kindergarten. 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Director,  Miss  Caroline 
M.  C.  Hart,  841  N.  6td  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


St.Nicholasforl905 


ffff 


ff» 


Hoohe's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  eflectual  Engiibh  Cure  without 
jQtemal  medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Edward  &  Son, 
yueen  Victoria  St.,  London,  England.  Wholesale  of 
«.  Poagera  ft  Ce..  jo  North  WllUam  St.,  N.  Y. 


QUEEN  ZIXI  OF  IX 

The  new  serial  to  run  through  the  year,  by 
L.  Frank  Haum,  author  of  "  The  Wizard 
of  Oz."  etc.    Beautifully  illustrated  in  color. 

"THE  PRACTICAL  BOY" 

Twelve  papers  «jn  handicraft  by  Joseph  H. 
Adams,  an  authority  of  wide  experience. 
Fully  illustrated. 

"  HOW  TO  STUDY  PICTURES  " 

An  admirable  series  of  articles,  fully  illus- 
trated, on  the  great  pictures  of  the  world  and 
how  to  judge  them,  by  Charles  H.  Cafiin. 
With  reproductions  from  the  world's  mas- 
terpieces. 

"UNTIL  THE  DOCTOR  COMES" 

•'  Emergency  talks  "  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Walker. 

Scores  of  short  stories,  special  articles 
by  jiotable  writers,  the  St.  Nicholas  League 
and  many  other  good  things. 


1905  the  Best  of  All 

PRICE  ^3.00  A  YEAR 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 

.   Union  Square  New  York 

Mention  Kindergarten  Magazine. 


FOR    THE    KINDERGARTEN 

We  have  made  a  special  study  of  pictures  for  the  Kindergarten  and 

would  call  your  attention  to  U>e  following  list  of  subjecu  In  color: 

Noah's  Ark  Panels,  seven,  eacb  &  f l  x  18  in.,  per  set,  mounied  on  cloth     «9.0  i 

Noah's  Ark  Panels,  seven,  each  6  ft.  s  19  in.,  per  set,  uncnounled  -    -    -    7.50 

The  Supper,  Elii.  Nourse,  14i20      -     ■     -      6.00 
A  Dutch  Dairy.  Cassiera,  lBi39     ...    -    6,00 

^-^ -^^ 

St,  George  and  the    Diagon  (Fitiroy  Print), 

49x31 3  5.J 

4^      f  4 

An  Aulumn  Day,  Cassiers,  16x20-    -     -    -    2  10 

A  Summer  Day,  Cassiers.  16x20      -     -    -      2  50 

Hiawatha,  Eliz.  Nourse,  14>ix22   -    -    -    -    2.26 

Mother  and  Child.  Toulmouche,  l?x24     ■      1.35 

IB^^^^k0^ 

Dutch  Farmyard,  Albert  Hausein,  IBx20     -    1. 00 
Bram,    Dirk.   Maijke,    Dirkje.   M.   A.   Post, 

eacHBKia .66 

'^r-''- 

Holland  Windmill,  J.  A,  Redmond,  11x15          .60 
Real  Children  (Seven),  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith, 

M.nliLr  G  \i5.'   ri-inis,   1  ucv   Fitth  Perkins  (Ten  Subjecis).  14x19,  each       -     .40 

5eBd  lor  aur  puiplikl  "Plclu™.  for  tba  KtiiiIerg«rteo." 

THE  CHICAGO  ART  EDUCATION  CO., 

1217-1218   Maaonle  Temple,                                          Chloaaio,    Illinois. 

'****«***«*«*«**«*«««**«-M"*«-M^O' 


11    Songs  for  the  Home  and  Sunday  School 

Songs  and  Hymna  lor  the  Prinary  Sunday  School,  compiled  by 

Fred.ncaBeatd 25c 

Song  Storlea  lor  the  Sunday  School,  by  Mildred  ].  and  Patty  S.  Hill      16c 
Primary  and  Junior  Songs  for  the  Sunday  School,  a  handbook  of 
Chants,  Hymns,  Respontes,  Sentences  and  Supplementary  Songs 
compiled  by  Mari  R.  Hofer 4Dc 

The  above  are  songbooks  of  the  highest  standard  and  are  recogniied  at 
the  best  books  of  their  class. 

CHRISTMAS  ENTERTAINMENTS 

will  aoon  be  needed  »nd  we  ce.ll  attention    to  the  following  t 

Tbe  Chrlat  Child  Id  Art,  Story  and  Song,  or  the  Childreo'i  Messiah, 

arranged  and  compiled  by  Marl  R.  Hofer  ,  .  .  .      dOc 

Chriatmaa    Songs    of    Many    NatlonB,    arranged  and  compiled  by 

Katherine  Wallace  Davis 36c 

These  entertainments  have  been  more  than  usually  auccessful.    We  issue  de- 
scriptive circulars  ol  both  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  to  any 
ona  interested  enough  to  send  for  them. 

The  Story  of  Ages,  a  Christmas  Service  by  J.  B.  Herbert        .  be 

Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Publishers, 

220  Wabash  Avenue.  CHICAGO.  lU.. 
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THE  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 

PREDERIO  ERNEST  FABRINOTON^  PH.  D.^  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  EDU- 
CATION, UNIVERSITY  OF   CALIFORNIA. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  within  the  limits  assigned  for  the 
presentation  of  this  paper,  it  would  be  entirely  impossible  to  give  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  French  and  German  systems  of  Elementary 
schools.  Consequently  it  seems  advisable  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
discussion  of  a  few  features  of  these  systems  and  see  in  what  relation 
they  stand  to  the  conditions  in  our.  own  country. 

From  time  to  time,  ever  since  the  days  of  Stowe,  Horace  Mann 
and  Barnard,  American  observers  have  gone  to  the  schools  of  Ger- 
many, and  sometimes  to  those  of  France,  and  our  own  schools,  and 
our  own  educational  thought  have  benefitted  thereby. 

Such  undertakings  as  the  Mosely  Commission,  probably  the  most 
important  movement  of  the  kind  ever  attempted,  may  be  of  immense 
service  to  the  nation,  altho  probably  nothing  that  those  gentlemen 
found  here  will  be  carried  bodily  over  to  England.  The  good  ac- 
complished will  be  seen,  if  at  all,  a  few  years  hence,  when  they  shall 
have  had  time  to  reflect  on  what  they  saw  here  and  to  translate  that 
into  terms  in  accord  with  English  traditions,  and  ideas,  for  since  the 
school  system  reflects  the  ideas  of  the  nation  as  interpreted  by  its 
intellectual  readers,  what  succeeds  admirably  in  one  country  may  fail 
utterly  in  another. 

The  peoples  and  the  governments  of  France  and  Germany  are 
not  those  of  the  United  States;  the  social  life  is  not  the  same;  the 
educational  ideas  are  far  apart.  Germany  is  a  monarchy,  pure  and 
simple,  France  is  a  republic  in  name,  but  it  is  still  dominated  bj 
centuries  of  monarchial  tradition,  from  whose  influence  it  is  impos- 
sible to  escape. 

Our  own  country  has  gone  to  the  extreme  of  decentralization, 
but  it  at  least,  has  this  compensating  quality,  that  the  greater  part 

*AddT6M  prepared  for  the  N.  B.  A.,  St.  Louis,  1904. 
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of  the  reforms  are  modificationB  arising  from  within  and  are  not 
changes  forced  upon  an  unsympathetic  people  from  without.  In 
Massachusetts,  for  example^  where  the  ultra-democratic  idea  is  domi- 
nant^  and  where  also  one  finds  one  of  the  highest  types  of  educational 
activity  that  this  country  can  show,  the  great  changes  have  almost 
invariably  passed  thru  three  stages  of  development  First,  one  finds 
the  new  movement  becoming  general,  then  it  is  further  encouraged  by 
a  permissive  act  of  the  legislature,  and  finally  the  change  is  made 
compulsory  for  all. 

The  result  of  our  democratic  life  is  that  here  all  schools  are 
free,  whereas  in  Prance  and  (Jermany,  the  elementary  schools  are 
practically  the  only  free  schools. 

With  us,  the  child  starts  on  the  road  to  knowledge  in  the  pri- 
mary school  when  he  is  five  or  seven  years  of  age.  After  six  or  eight 
years  here,  he  leaves  this  school  and  enters  another,  which  we  call 
a  secondary  school.  The  first  of  these  two  periods  is  completed  before 
the  second  is  begun ;  in  other  words,  the  distinction  between  the  two 
is  a  latitudinal  one,  so  to  speak,  the  primary  school  being  the  nat- 
ural predecessor  of  the  secondary  school,  and  normally  providing  the 
sole  means  of  preparation  for  it 

On  the  continent,  however,  we  find  quite  a  different  state  of 
affairs.  There  the  gymnasium,  or  the  lycee  (and  for  our  purpose 
these  may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  secondary  schools  of  their  re- 
spective countries)  strictly  do  not  receive  pupils  before  they  are  nine 
years  of  age.  In  France  entirely,  and  in  Germany,  to  a  great  extent, 
these  pupils  receive  their  preliminary  training  in  the  preparatory 
classes  attached  to  these  schools.  These  parallel  to  a  certain  extent 
the  work  of  the  primary  school,  but  with  this  difference — ^that  there 
the  pupils  are  on  the  direct  road  to  future  professional  life,  whereas 
the  less  fortunate  children  of  the  primary  schools,  are  practically 
excluded  from  all  higher  preferment.  The  distinction  then,  between 
the  primary  and  the  secondary  schools  abroad  may  be  said  to  be  a 
longitudinal  one,  with  social  differences  forming  the  line  of  de- 
markation. 

There  is  no  particular  desire  in  either  foreign  country,  espe- 
cially in  (rermany,  to  have  a  son  rise  above  the  position  of  his  father. 
We.  in  these  United  States,  where  every  native-born  American  lad 
ran  aspire  to  become  the  head  of  the  nation,  find  this  very  difficult 
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to  understand.  In  fact^  the  caste  feeling  is  far  more  firmly  estab- 
lished there  than  we  can  possibly  readily  imagine.  The  great  mass 
of  the  people  send  their  children  to  the  volksschvie  or  the  ecole 
primaire  eUmentaire,  in  the  first  place  because  they  themselves  at- 
tended these  same  schools  and  in  the  second  place  because  they  have 
not  the  means  to  pay  the  tuition  charges  at  the  secondary  schools 
and  the  other  expenses  that  such  a  course  entails.  These  people  rare- 
ly seem  to  have  any  higher  ideals  in  life  for  their  children  than  to 
have  them  join  the  rank  and  file  of  the  great  social  army. 

The  schools  of  both  Germany  and  France  apparently  start  with 
the  assumption  that  their  children  are  born  to  a  certain  well-defined 
station  in  life;  ours,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  principle  that  each 
individual  is  to  a  great  extent  the  arbiter  of  his  own  destiny.  We 
are  certainly  far  removed  fom  the  doctrine  of  predestination  in  edu- 
cational and  social  matters. 

Altho  the  volksschtUe  is  one  of  the  recognized  avenues  of  ap- 
proach to  the  gymnasium,  which  requires  that  the  boy  shall  be  nine 
years  of  age  and  shall  have  had  a  three-years'  preparatory  course, 
yet  for  evident  social  reasons  this  is  by  no  means  the  common  method 
of  procedure.  The  three  year's  preparation  is  ordinarily  found  in 
the  private  schools  or  in  the  preliminary  classes  attached  to  the  gym- 
nasium itself.  In  Prance,  the  transit  from  the  elementary  to  the 
secondary  school  is  well-nigh  impossible.  The  fact  then,  that  the 
primary  schools  of  these  two  countries  practically  never  influence  the 
training  of  those  destined  for  the  higher  professional  life,  accounts 
in  a  great  measure  for  the  differences  between  these  continental 
schools  and  our  own.  An  English  observer  has  said :  ''In  America, 
the  public  elementary  school  is  considered  the  basis  of  all  its  sys- 
tem of  education  and  the  aim  is  to  make  it  as  good  as  possible.^' 
This  could  not  be  said  of  the  continental  systems,  for  there  the  cen- 
ter of  interest  is  in  the  secondary  school  and  primarily  in  the  classical 
school,  altho  in  both  Germany  and  France,  recent  legislation  has 
made  the  pathway  to  the  higher  professions  easier  for  the  graduates 
of  the  non-classical  schools. 

Perhaps  with  us  the  transition  is  too  easy  between  the  elementary 
and  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  rapid  rise  of  the  great  free  state 
universities  has  made  the  higher  education  too  cheap,  thus  spoiling 
many  a  good  farmer  or  artisan  to  make  a  poor  professional  man. 
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Germany  has  long  been  afraid  of  Bismarck's  ^'educated  proletariat. 
The  struggle  for  existence  in  our  country  has  not  yet  become  acute 
enough  to  cause  any  serious  worry,  but  the  rapid  proportional  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  secondary  students  is  at  least  sufficient  to 
furnish  enough  material  for  reflection. 

Let  us  look  at  the  French,  German  and  American  children  and 
see  a  little  more  clearly  what  school  really  means  to  them.  In  Prus- 
sia, the  child  is  compelled  to  attend  school  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  fourteen.  Altho  this  gives  him  eight  years  of  school  life,  inas- 
much as  there  are  only  six  classes,  at  some  time  during  his  course 
he  must  repeat  two  years.  Thus  he  has  practically  six  different 
years  of  school  work.  In  the  cities  where  there  is  a  separate  teacher 
for  each  grade  this  time  can  be  spent  in  deepening  and  enriching 
the  course. 

In  France,  the  compulsory  school  law  is  in  force  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  thirteen.  Here,  too,  there  are  only  six  years  of  work  pro- 
vided, but  since  the  pupil  can  gain  the  leaving  certificate  in  these 
elementary  schools  at  any  time  after  eleven  years  of  age  (and  the 
examination  for  this  certificate  covers  only  the  work  of  the  two  lower 
thirds  of  the  six  years'  course)  the  French  child  practically  never 
has  to  repeat  a  years'  work  simply  because  he  has  not  reached  the 
legal  leaving  age. 

The  conditions  in  the  United  S'tates  are  hardly  those  to  be  proud 
of,  for  according  to  the  last  commissioner's  report,  no  less  than  ten 
states  have  no  compulsory  law  at  all,  altho  almost  without  ex- 
ception these  are  states  that  are  still  struggling  with  the  problem 
of  negro  education.  In  the  other  states,  the  compulsory  period  ranges 
from  four  years  in  Maryland  to  fifteen  years  in  Wyoming,  but  it  is 
common  report  that  the  execution  of  these  laws  is  almost  universally 
lax.  The  varying  length  of  the  school  year  in  the  several  states  makes 
accurate  comparison  difficult.  In  the  American  cities  of  over  eight 
thousand  inhabitants,  during  the  last  decade,  the  average  attendance 
figured  on  the  basis  of  enrollment  has  increased  from  71  1-10  per 
cent  to  75  7-10  per  cent,  and  altho  the  length  of  the  school  year  has 
decreased  more  than  four  days,  the  average  number  of  days  of  at- 
tendance per  child  has  increased  nearly  a  like  amount.  These  con- 
ditions do  not  invite  comparison  with  those  in  Germany  and  France^ 
wliore  effective  compulsory  legislation  has  been  in  force  since  1826 
and  1882  respectively. 
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The  school  year  in  both  France  and  Glesunany  is  considerably 
longer  than  it  is  in  the  United  States,  being  about  forty-three  weeks 
in  the  former  and  forty-one  to  forty-five  weeks  in  the  latter  country. 
The  compulsory  attendance  laws  axe  more  carefully  looked  after  than 
they  are  in  this  country^  especially  in  Germany  and  in  the  cities  of 
^France.  At  all  events  in  these  two  countries  they  have  a  longer  school 
^rear,  a  longer  period  of  school  Uf  e  and  more  effective  execution  of  the 
compulsory  school  law  than  is  the  case  with  us.  Not  that  there  are 
not  communities  in  this  country  where  in  the  last  two  points  as  well 
as  in  our  teaching  force,  we  axe  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of 
i«rhat  one  sees  abroad,  but  by  reason  of  the  centralization  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  they  are  able  to  reach  a  much  higher 
average. 

With  reference  to  the  school  work  in  the  various  countries,  some 
differences  deserve  to  be  noted.  For  upward  of  thirty  years,  kinder- 
gartens have  formed  an  ever  increasingly  important  part  of  our  school 
work,  but  in  the  United  States  today,  they  number  only  4,266,  with 
an  enroUmient — ^partly  based  on  oflScial  returns  and  partly  estimated — 
of  only  257,484. 

In  Gtermany,  these  schools  are  essentially  private  ventures,  but  in 
France  there  exists  a  well-developed  system  of  public  infant  schools 
known  as  ecoles  matemelles  or  mother  schools.    The  establishment 
of  these  schools  is  nowhere  compulsory,  but  whenever  the  community 
that  fulfills  certain  specific  conditions  of  size  and  density  of  popu- 
lation is  willing  to  provide  housing  and  ordinary  running  expenses, 
the  State  will  furnish  the  required  number  of  teachers  and  pay  theit 
salaries.    According  to  the  statistics  for  1896-7,  the  last  year  for 
which  the  figures  are  available,  there  were  some  5,683  of  this  grade 
of  schools  in  Prance  and  Algeria,  with  729,648  children,  a  little 
less  than  two-thirds  of  these  being  in  public  institutions.    Reckoning 
the  children  here,  and  those  in  the  regular  primary  schools,  we  find 
that  of  the  3,000,000  children  between  two  and  six  years  of  age, 
or  in  other  words,  below  the  legal  school  age,  nearly  1,350,000  of 
them  are  receiving  some  educational  training,  a  proportion  considera- 
bly greater  than  is  found  in  Gtermany  and  far  ahead  of  the  ccm- 
ditions  in  our  own  country. 

The  icoles  matemelles  are  more  like  our  lower  primary  grades 
than  our  kindergartens.    The  Froebellian  influence  has  only  partially 
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prevailed  for  almost  all  the  children  on  finishing  the  course  can  read 
and  write  and  perform  simple  examples  in  the  four  fundamental 
operations  of  arithmetic.  Altho  the  regular  work  of  the  school  lasts 
from  nine  in  the  morning  imtil  four  in  the  afternoon^  they  are  open 
from  eight  until  six  in  winter  and  from  seven  to  seven  in  summer, 
the  time  between  nine  and  after  four  being  devoted  to  supervised  free 
play.  The  value  to  the  mothers  among  the  laboring  classes  can  hardly 
be  estimated,  for  they  can  leave  their  children  here  in  the  morning 
and  call  for  them  at  night,  assured  in  the  meantime  of  good  care 
thruout  the  day  and  in  necessitous  cases  of  wholesome  food  supplied 
by  the  city. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  elementary  schools  in  the  three  coun- 
tries is  largely  the  same,  but  we  do  find  some  striking  differmces 
as  well  as  wide  dissimilarities  in  the  time  allotment.  The  three  B's 
are  naturally  common  to  all,  but  abroad,  the  mother  tongue  receives 
more  consistent  and  effective  treatment  than  it  does  with  us,  possibly 
because  the  German  and  French  teachers  are  more  thoroughly  masters 
of  their  own  vernacular  than  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of  our 
American  teachers.  There  one  finds  practically  every  class  an  exer^ 
cise  in  the  native  language,  and  the  familiar  formal  spelling  is  re- 
freshingly missed.  There  the  teachers  are  not  impelled  by  feverish 
haste  to  cover  a  large  amount  of  ground  at  the  expense  of  thoroness, 
and  whatever  is  done  is  well  done. 

In  Germany,  history  and  geography  are  not  begun  until  the 
middle  of  the  course  is  reached,  altho  in  Prance  these  are  found  in  an 
elementary  way  from  the  very  first.  In  neither  case  does  one  find  the 
emphasis  laid  upon  foreign  geography  that  one  does  with  us,  but  this 
means  that  the  home  country  is  just  so  much  more  liberally  treated. 
The  arithmetic,  too,  is  confined  to  fewer  topics  but  much  use  is 
made  of  type  forms  and  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find  a  forty-five 
or  fifty-minute  lesson  fully  taken  up  with  three  or  four  problems. 
The  result  is  that  one  finds  the  fundamental  principles  thoroly  mas- 
tered, and  proficiency  is  attained  by  means  of  a  few  problems  ex- 
haustively explained  rather  than  by  excessive  routine  drill  work. 
Quality  not  quantity  is  everywhere  the  basic  idea. 

As  yet  in  Germany,  manual  work  has  not  been  made  compulsory, 
altho  the  American  Consul-General  at  Frankfort,  writing  in  1901, 
said  that  at  that  time  there  were  one  thousand  manual  training 
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schools  in  operation  in  that  country.  Not  many  years  ago,  France 
rushed  boldly  forward  with  a  general  prescription  for  compulsory 
manual  work  in  the  elementary  schools^  but  in  the  great  mass  of  the 
schools  this  can  not  yet  be  said  to  be  effectively  taught^  nor  will  it 
ever  become  such  until  the  training  schools  themselves  provide  richer 
and  more  practical  courses.  Slow-moving,  conservative  Germany  is 
yet  far  behind,  and  has  thus  far  successfully  opposed  the  introduc- 
tion of  manual  work  among  the  required  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

The  religious  teaching  in  Germany  and  the  moral  instruction 
in  France  are  without  a  parallel  in  the  United  States.  In  both  these 
countries,  these  subjects  are  believed  to  be  the  most  important  in  the 
curriculum  and  take  their  position  at  the  head  of  the  list,  the  study 
of  religion  in  the  former  country  occupying  nearly  16  per  cent 
of  all  the  time  spent  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  moral  instruc- 
tion in  France  was  introduced  into  the  curriculum  in  order  to  replace 
the  previous  religious  teaching,  which  was  discarded  in  1881.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  this  was  an  improvement  over  the  old  regime, 
for  that  had  been  merely  a  formal  catechising  entirely  devoid  of 
content  The  question  now  being  agitated  is :  ^^Is  this  present  sub- 
stitute attaining  the  desired  end?'^  for  it  never  seems  to  rise  to  a 
higher  ethical  basis  than  that  of  reward  or  punishment.  The  ultra- 
radical and  the  conservative  churchman  are  both  agreed  that  it  does 
not,  but  for  very  different  reasons,  the  one  wanting  it  abolished  en- 
tirely and  the  other  desiring  a  return  to  the  former  church  domina- 
tion. One  of  these  seems  as  far  from  attaining  his  wish  as  the  other, 
for  both  are  outnumbered  by  the  present  coalition  in  power  in  France. 
The  very  fact  that  the  Combes  ministry  is  now  entering  upon  the 
third  year  of  its  existence — a  decidedly  unusual  experience  for  the 
cabinets  of  the  Third  Bepublic — ^would  seem  fairly  reasonable  evi- 
dence that  the  government  action  against  the  congregations  in  spite 
of  the  hue  and  cry  raised  by  the  public  press  at  home  and  abroad — ^is 
quite  in  accord  with  the  sympatiiies  of  the  majority  of  the  French 
people. 

Our  own  future  on  this  question  is  somewhat  problematical  We 
are  presumably  all  agreed  that  the  moral  and  relifirioua  side  of  the 
individual's  nature  must  be  developed  along  with  the  literary,  the 
scientific,  the  aesthetic,  and  the  institutional,  but  we  are  far  from  be- 
ing in  accord  as  to  how  this  shall  be  brought  about.    Time  does  not 
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permit  further  discussion  of  this  point,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  tlM 
experience  of  neither  France  nor  Germany  has  been  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  warrant  our  attempting  to  imitate  either. 

Perhaps  the  weakest  point  about  our  whole  system  of  sehoolB 
is  the  lack  of  trained  teachers,  but  one  dares  no  longer  boldly  assert 
that  the  master  of  a  subject  is  in  so  far  forth  capable  of  teaching  that 
subject.  M.  Langlois,  in  a  recent  monograph  on  the  training  of  sec- 
ondary teachers,  put  the  question  very  clearly,  when  he  said:  'The 
teacher  must  know  his  subject;  he  must  know  more  than  his  subject; 
and  he  must  know  how  to  teach  his  subject.  It  is  only  in  America^ 
where  individuality  is  pushed  to  the  point  of  charlatanism,  where 
any'body  at  all  can  teach  anything  at  all.^^  Now  this  is  just  as  ap- 
plicable, but  in  less  degree,  to  elementary  teachers. 

Prussia  has  recognized  this  fact  for  many  years  and  many  de- 
partmental normal  schools  have  been  obligatory  in  France  since  1879. 
In  1896  more  than  97  per  cent  of  the  elementary  teachers  in  the' 
former  country  had  been  trained  and  had  passed  all  the  regular 
examinations.  This  practically  means  six  years — ^three  in  a  pre- 
paratory and  three  in  a  normal  school — after  the  close  of  the  eight 
year  elementary  school  course.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  sub- 
jects this  includes  one  foreign  language  and  substantial  work  in 
music,  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal,  for  every  student  must  play 
the  piano,  organ  or  violin.  It  was  doubtless  our  own  neglect  of  this 
subject  that  led  one  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  Moseley  Com- 
mission to  say  that  he  found  no  instrumental  music  in  the  schoola 
and  the  vocal  that  he  saw  was  poorly  taught. 

The  German  training  school  combines  considerable  practice 
with  theory,  and  at  the  end  the  pupil  must  pass  a  written  and  an 
oral  examination  on  the  subjects  he  is  to  teach — as  well  as  on  the 
one  foreign  language,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  required  work — and 
he  must  also  demonstrate  his  ability  to  teach.  Success  here  gives 
only  a  provisional  appointment,  and  in  order  to  have  this  made 
permanent  the  teacher  must  pass  a  second  examination,  not  less 
than  three  years  from  this  time.  This  is  partly  pedagogical,  but 
chiefly  practical,  and  demands  efficient  work  in  the  school  room. 
Once  safely  thru  this,  the  teacher^s  tenure  of  office  is  practically 
limited  by  his  own  strength  and  fitness,  and  in  case  of  disability  a 
living  pension  awaits  him. 
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In  France  the  time  requirements  are  somewhat  similar^  prac- 
tically six  years  of  training  after  leaving  the  elementary  schools. 
Here  one  finds  none  of  the  formal  method  work,  but  still  much  em- 
phasis on  the  ability  to  teach.  Here,  too,  full  teaching  standing 
is  normally  not  reached  until  two  years  after  leaving  the  training 
school,  and  here  the  examination  is  also  practical  as  well  as  theo- 
retical. At  the  present  time  in  France,  the  normal  schools  are  sup- 
plying about  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools^ 
altho  all  the  others  have  passed  the  minimum  examinations  required 
by  law  before  any  appointment  can  be  secured. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  can  say  that  the  Massachusetts 
normal  schools  and  some  few  others  in  the  country  at  large  require 
high  school  graduation  for  admission  to  their  courses,  what  a 
small  proportion  do  the  graduates  of  these  institutions  bear  to  the 
whole  number  of  people  entering  the  teaching  profession ! 

Whenever  criticism  has  been  made  and  every  objection  offered 
it  still  remains  that  American  schools  are  doing  more  for  our  coun- 
try today  than  any  European  school  that  might  be  transported  bod- 
ily to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  could  possibly  do.  Schools  like 
so  many  plants  are  often  rendered  ineffective  by  transplanting 
from  their  native  soil.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  relations  between 
pupil  and  teacher  here  in  America  are  far  more  cordial  than  in 
either  of  these  two  European  countries.  In  Germany,  the  discipline 
is  considerably  more  severe  than  in  either  France  or  the  United 
States.  The  teacher  in  our  sister  republic  becomes  fcomewhat  im- 
patient when  the  subject  of  sympathy  with  pupils  is  brought  up. 
He  indignantly  refutes  any  suggestion  of  lack  of  sympathy,  but  the 
real  issue  at  stake  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  sympathy, 
for  even  in  France  it  is  safe  to  say  the  teacher  can  never  forget  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  teacher,  and  in  his  relations  with  his  pupils  always 
keeps  this  in  mind.  On  the  continent  there  is  nothing  approaching 
freedom  or  familiarity  between  teacher  and  pupil,  and  they  prac- 
tically never  sit  down  to  work  things  out  together. 

Finally,  our  American  schools  develop  in  their  pupils  certain 
indefinable  qualities  made  up  of  some  of  that  polite  material  called 
individuality  plus  Yankee  shrewdness  plus  an  almost  inexhaustible 
amount  of  vital  energj^  whose  sum  makes  up  that  very  thing  that 
has  been  pushing  our  country  to  the  forefront  of  the  world-nations. 
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Somehow  tlie  foreign  schools  do  not  seem  to  cultivate  this  union 
of  qualities.  It  may  be  because  their  school  systems  do  not  intend 
that  the  pupils  of  their  elementary  schools  shall  become  leaders 
but  only  contented  followers.  I  am  not  sure  but  what  this  is  the 
result  of  too  much  ^^teaching/^  and  too  little  use  of  text  books.  Not 
that  I  mean  to  decry  the  value  of  good  teaching,  but  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  making  the  work  too. easy  for  the  pupil  by  over-much 
selection  and  predigestion  of  mental  food.  This  results  in  a  kind  of 
intellectual  dyspepsia  where  the  child's  critical  power  is  weakened 
and  he  is  unable  to  use  books  intelligently  or  to  discriminate  ju- 
diciously for  himself. 

The  result  is  that  the  American  boy  is  far  better  fitted  to  make 
his  way  in  whatever  walk  in  life  his  lot  may  be  cast  than  is  his  fel- 
low who  has  come  thru  the  elementary  schools  of  France  or  Germany. 
For  somehow  or  other  he  seems  to  have  been  able  to  accumulate 
for  himself  a  larger  amount  of  self-active  force. 

After  all  each  country  must  work  out  its  own  salvation  in  its 
educational  as  well  as  in  its  material  and  its  social  development. 
The  educational  system  of  every  country  is  the  crystallized  result  of 
the  thoughts  that  have  been  working  in  that  people  or  in  their  in- 
tellectual leaders,  and  it  reflects  these  thoughts  more  or  less  imme- 
diately according  as  the  people  are  more  or  less  flexible.  This  flex- 
ibility or  power  of  adjustment  is  the  safeguard  of  nations,  for 
changes  must  and  will  come,  and  that  one  will  best  conserve  its  peace 
and  its  individuality  which  possesses  this  power  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. Thus  advantages  are  quickly  recognized  and  as  quickly  amal- 
gamated with  the  traditions  and  practices  of  the  people.  This  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  fundamental  attributes  of  our  American  people; 
its  effects  are  strikingly  apparent  in  our  educational  policy;  and  we 
shall  never  rest  content  untij  the  United  States  shall  lead  the  world  in 
her  schools  as  she  does  already  in  her  commercial  activities. 


The  private  kindergarten  at  Marshall,  Texas,  reopened  Monday, 
September  26th,  with  a  full  attendance.  Miss  Hoffman,  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  school,  was  retained  as  training  teacher  and 
director. 


AN  ESSENTIAL  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OP  A  CHILD. 

EKNEST  W.  LYMAN. 

"Gimme  a  penny.'* 

Now  watch  him  scamper  to  the  candy  store!  That's  the  way 
children  spend  their  money  nowadays.  And  we  parents  look  on  as 
unconcerned  as  though  it  was  not  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  as  it 
is. 

Every  child  should  he  born  right.  He  should  have  healthy,  sane 
and  moral  parents  and  receive  proper  training  in  childhood.  These 
are  his  inalienable  rights. 

No  one  will  care  to  dispute  the  necessity  for  a  child  to  be  trained 
properly.  The  result  of  his  life  depends  largely  upon  it.  Whether 
he  shall  be  a  criminal  or  an  outcast,  or  a  useful  member  of  society, 
depends  very  much  upon  the  training  received  from  his  parents 
and  others  to  whom  his  education  is  entrusted. 

Much  has  been  said  about  child  culture  and  the  training  best 
calculated  to  develop  the  child  properly.  This  subject  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  scores  of  leading  writers  from  the  time  of  Froebel 
to  the  present.  Such  gifted  and  godly  persons  as  H.  Clay  Trumbull, 
Henry  Du  Bois  Patterson,  Elizabeth  Harrison,  Katherine  Beebe  and 
others,  have  laid  us  under  everlasting  gratitude  for  their  wise  counsel 
in  the  divine  art  of  directing  the  right  growth  and  development  of 
our  children.  But  I  can  not  understand  whv  more  attention  has  not 
been  given  to  that  phase  of  training  which  deals  with  the  right  use 
of  money.  This  subject  has  been  hinted  at,  but  never  taken  up  with 
anything  like  completeness. 

We  should  bring  such  influence  to  bear  on  our  little  ones,  which 
will  fix  on  them  the  habit  of  economy,  frugality  and  the  right  uses 
of  money  and  things  purchased.  In  other  words,  we  should  train 
them  in.  the  art  of  business  and  finance,  so  they  may  be  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  when  they  leave  the  parents'  home  and  assume  the 
management  of  their  own  aflfairs. 

Nothing  is  more  plainly  evident  than  the  fact  that  children 
and  young  people  starting  out  in  life  are  deplorably  ignorant  of 
the  simplest  principles  of  financial  management.     What  proportion 

Earnest  W.  Lyman,  in  the  forthcoming  book,  entitled  **A  Fortune  Thru 
Saving  and  the  Right  Use  of  Money."  Published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Money  Savers'  League,  343-4  Marquette  building,  Oiicago. 
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of  the  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one, 
who  are  earning  money  and  meeting  their  own  expenses  of  living, 
exercise  the  slightest  degree  of  discretion  in  money  matters  ?  Scarcely 
one  in  a  hundred.  They  trip  along,  like  children  following  upon  the 
heels  of  the  Pied  Piper,  entranced  by  the  delightful  freedom  of  being 
able  to  handle  their  own  money  and  buy  what  they  like,  without  a 
single  thought  of  their  future  welfare.  They  buy  whatever  strikes 
their  fancy  until  their  money  is  all  gone.  The  result  is  that  by 
the  time  they  are  full  grown  and  ready  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  family  life,  they  are  completely  ignorant  of  the 
use  and  value  of  money;  and  not  only  that,  they  have  fastened  upon 
themselves  such  habits  of  extravagance  and  recklessness  of  living  and 
buying,  that  it  becomes  quite  impossible  for  them  to  make  any  finan- 
cial headway.  They  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  making  a  failure  of 
life,  all  because  their  parents  did  not  have  the  wisdom  and  fore- 
thought to  train  them  as  carefully  in  financial  matters  as  they  did 
in  morals,  religion  and  other  branches  of  education. 

We  have  not  yet  awakened  to  the  tremendous  influence  of  prod- 
igality and  frugality  upon  our  lives  from  a  moral  and  religious 
standpoint  A  person's  happiness  and  usefulness,  his  moral  and 
religious  status,  depend  very  largely  upon  whether  he  is  a  spend- 
thrift or  a  careful  money  saver. 

Who  ever  heard  of  an  embezzler  or  a  thief  who  was  not  a  spend- 
thrift? Their  money  is  always  used  recklessly.  Defaulters  and 
similar  criminals  almost  invariably  play  the  races,  gamble  on  stocks, 
or  indulge  their  taste  for  diamonds,  fine  horses  and  other  things  of 
the  sort.  I  doubt  if  there  is  one  instance  in  a  thousand  where  a  thief 
saves  his  money  and  uses  it  to  accumulate  a  fortune.  Habits  of  ex- 
travagance are  a  direct  source  of  such  crime. 

Prodigality  causes  lying.  People  who  buy  more  than  they  are 
able  to  pay  for  get  into  the  habit  of  misrepresentation  without  the 
slightest  compunction. 

It  causes  unhappiness.  The  spendthrift's  wants  are  never  sup- 
plied, and  he  is  never  contented  unless  an  out  and  out  rogue  delib- 
erately planning  to  beat  everyone  he  can.  I  know  of  nothing  that 
can  make  an  honorable  person  more  miserable  than  the  hounding  of 
creditors,  and  the  knowledge  of  a  debt  he  can  not  pay.   The  life  of 
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the  spendthrift  is  a  failure  ia  every  case.     Not  only  the  spendthrift, 
but  every  one  who  does  not  exercise  economy  and  save  money. 

Does  it  not  appear  to  you,  father  and  mother,  of  supreme  im- 
portance that  your  children  shall  have  from  your  hands  such  a  train- 
ing in  the  right  use  of  money,  that  their  future  lives  may  be  happy, 
useful  and  successful  ? 

There  is  a  girl  of  my  acquaintance  who  has  been  employed  in 
an  oflBce  for  four  years.  About  a  month  ago  she  met  with  an  accident 
that  compelled  her  to  give  up  her  work  permanently.  Her  father 
earns  only  a  laborer's  wage,  and  is  not  able  to  give  her  the  treatment 
she  needs. 

The  girl  earned  $12.00  per  week.  She  lived  at  home  and  paid 
nothing  for  board,  simply  buying  her  clothes  and  other  necessities. 
When  she  met  with  the  accident  her  father  told  me  that  she  had 
only  her  present  week's  wages. 

She  had  been  well  dressed,  it  is  true,  but  no  better  than  the 
other  girls  of  her  set.  Yet  her  expenses  had  been  $50.00  a  month  for 
three  years. 

I  remember  meeting  her  last  winter  on  her  way  home,  a  few 
days  before  Christmas.  She  was  loaded  with  packages  and  told  me 
with  great  animation  about  her  Christmas  gifts.  She  had  spent 
about  $25.00.  The  presents  were  the  most  useless  articles  that  one 
could  think  of,  but  the  worst  thing  about  it  was  that  $25.00  was  ten 
times  as  much  as  she  could  afford  to  spend  for  that  purpose. 

Now  she  has  met  with  misfortune  and  her  support  is  a  hard- 
ship upon  her  father  and  mother,  but  what  about  the  responsibility 
of  those  parents?  Why  did  not  they  teach  their  daughter  habits 
of  economy,  the  same  as  they  taught  her  to  tell  the  truth?  Why 
were  they  not  equally  as  careful  and  zealous  to  train  her  properly 
in  the  right  use  of  money  ? 

As  a  rule,  we  fathers  and  mothers  make  no  pretense  of  giving 
our  children  definite  and  systematic  training  in  finance.  We  often 
tell  them  to  not  spend  their  money  for  candy  and  useless  things, 
but  such  desultory  hints  do  little  good.  They  must  be  trained  in 
the  same  manner  that  they  are  in  the  school.  In  no  other  way  can 
good  results  be  obtained. 

If  then  our  children  are  educated  in  the  right  use  of  money 
when  ready  to  leave  thoir  homes  and  do  for  themselves,  they  are 
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able  to  commence  right.  They  will  not  blunder  along^  as  so  many 
do,  until  youth  is  gone,  before  they  learn  how  to  take  care  of  their 
earnings. 

Every  child  should  be  taught,  first  of  all,  that  money  repre- 
sents labor — some  service  performed.  Let  this  principle  be  as  unal- 
terable as  the  law  of  gravitation.  They  must  not  get  the  idea  that 
their  parents  should  "give"  them  money.  Let  them  render  some 
service  to  earn  at  least  a  portion  of  what  they  get;  and  if  you  wish 
them  to  have  more,  pay  it  regularly  as  a  stated  allowance.  This  is 
the  only  plan  that  will  enable  them  to  get  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  use  of  money. 

The  second  basic  principle  is  the  right  use  of  money  earned. 
They  should  be  taught  to  make  wise  purchases,  and  to  save  a  portion 
of  all  they  get.  This  idea  must  be  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  child^s  mind, 
that  it  will  never  get  away.  Let  it  be  as  clearly  understood  as  the 
principle  of  truthfulness  and  honesty. 

The  child  should  have  a  bank  in  which  to  deposit  his  savings. 
A  small  one  made  of  metal  can  be  purchased  for  a  few  dimes,  or  if 
living  in  a  city,  can  usually  be  secured  without  cost  from  a  local 
bank.  It  must  be  definitely  understood  that  he  is  to  deposit  a  reas- 
onable portion  of  all  the  money  he  gets. 

Talk  about  it,  interest  yourself  in  it,  let  the  child  understand 
that  you  consider  it  something  of  great  importance.  Let  him  know, 
also,  that  you  are  making  the  right  use  of  yoxir  money;  that  you 
are  saving  the  same  as  he.  Observe  how  apt  children  are  to  imitate 
older  persons.  Take  advantage  of  this  principle,  and  set  such  an 
example  of  frugality  before  your  child  that  he  will  be  delighted  to 
follow. 

Next  he  should  be  encouraged  to  save  money  for  a  purpose,  but 
not  for  the  sake  of  ^^oarding,"  that  is,  for  the  money  itself.  Let 
the  boy  save,  for  instance,  to  buy  a  bicycle,  a  horse,  a  lot,  a  watch,  or 
better  still,  to  make  an  investment.  Let  the  girl  save  for  things  that 
are  of  corresponding  interest  to  her.  I  know  a  boy  who  thus  secured 
a  first  class  photographic  outfit  for  the  purpose  of  earning  money  to 
take  him  to  college.  By  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  his  wise 
parents,  his  plan  was  carried  out.  His  education  will  be  doubly  valua- 
ble on  account  of  his  having  earned  it  in  this  unique  way,  but  what 
is  of  much  greater  importance,  is  that  he  had  developed  a  capacity 
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for  saving  money  that  may  make  him  rich  and  happy  some  day.  The 
experience  will  be  worth  more  to  him  in  dollars  and  cents  than  a  leg- 
acy. 

The  girls  should  also  be  taught  habits  of  frugality.  They  will 
be  wives  and  mothers  some  day^  and  can  not  come  up  to  the  full 
measure  of  wifehood  unless  they  know  how  best  to  save  and  use  money. 
The  happiness  and  success  of  their  homes  depend  upon  it.  Besides^ 
as  mothers  they  can  not  properly  train  their  children  unless  they 
have  the  knowledge  themselves. 

It  is  probably  the  wisest  plan  to  give  each  child  an  allowance^ 
commencing  at  the  age  when  he  begins  to  learn  the  nature  and  use 
of  money.  The  varying  amount  of  the  allowance  will  be  determined 
by  the  age  and  character  of  the  child^  and  the  income  of  the  parents. 
He  must  have  a  small  account  book  in  which  to  enter  the  money  re- 
ceived from  all  sources^  and  every  expenditure.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  he  should  bring  the  book  to  his  parents  for  examination.  They 
should  talk  over  the  expenditures  in  a  friendly,  but  business-like 
way.  The  parents  may  counsel  the  child  in  regard  to  the  amounts 
to  be  spent  for  candy,  fruits,  ribbons  and  similar  knick-knacks. 

Thus  the  child  is  taught  gradually  but  surely  one  of  the  most 
vital  lessons;  one  that  will  have  much  to  do  with  his  future  success 
and  usefulness. 

Where  the  income  of  parents  is  small,  if  the  child  is  inclined  to 
assist  in  providing  for  his  own  maintenance,  let  at  least  a  portion  of 
his  earnings  be  used  to  buy  his  clothes,  school  books  and  other  neces- 
sities. 

Children  should  not  go  on  the  streets  annoying  people  by  asking 
for  small  jobs;  nor  selling  worthless  articles,  as  so  many  are  doing 
in  recent  years. 

THE    SPIRIT    OP    THE    GIPT. 

'Tis  not  the  weight  of  jewel  or  plate. 

Or  the  fondle  of  silk  and  fur; 
Tis  the  spirit  in  which  the  gift  is  rich 

As  the  gifts  of  the  wise  ones  were; 
And  we  are  not  told  whose  gift  was  gold 

Or  whose  was  the  gift  of  myrrh. 

— Bdmund  Vance  Cooke. 


LENA'S'  CHRISTMAS  HERMIT. 

A  TBUB  STORY. 

It  is  the  custom  of  some  German  families  to  light  the  Christmas 
tree^  and  distribute  Christmas  gifts  before  daybreak  on  Christmas 
morning. 

The  children  are  sent  to  bed  very  early,  so  that  they  may  be 
rested  by  the  time  they  are  called  to  celebrate  the  happy  festival 
and  the  elders  put  everything  in  readiness  before  they  themselves 
retire  for  the  night. 

There  is  a  delightful  expectancy  thruout  the  household.  The 
children  tho  in  bed  are  not  asleep ;  they  lie  listening  to  the  sound  of 
the  busy  footsteps,  and  watching  the  gleams  of  light  creeping  thru 
doors  left  a  little  ajar. 

0,  happy,  happy  Christmas!  The  bells  from  every  church 
steeple  suddenly  peal  forth.  In  the  country  the  distant  chimes  an- 
swer each  other  from  village  to  village,  across  the  quiet  evening. 
In  the  cities  the  air  throbs  with  the  solemn  clangor.  The  great 
cathedral  bells  pour  forth  their  mighty  voices,  and  those  of  the  lesser 
churches  join  in  the  chorus  of  welcome  to  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

The  happy  children  listen;  their  hearts  beat  high  with  glad  an- 
tioipation.  In  many  houses  the  Christmas  tree  is  lighted  at  the  first 
sound  of  the  bells. 

In  the  family  of  H*^rr  Neidhart.  however,  the  custom  of  the 
Christmas  morning  tree  prevailed. 

Lena,  the  eldest  daughter  of  tho  house,  was  quite  a  tall  girl, 
almost  thirteen,  and  felt  "grown-up"  beside  her  young  brothers  and 
sisters.  She  assumed  little  airs  of  authority  over  them,  and  was  re* 
garded  by  them  as  only  second  to  "mother^'  in  wisdom.  What  Lena 
did  must  be  right,  they  thought,  and  generally  speaking  Lena  was 
a  good  example  to  the  younger  ones,  tho  perhaps  a  little  "set-up** 
by  her  superior  age  and  knowledge. 

It  had  been  a  busy,  happy  Christmas  eve,  and  at  last  all  was 
in  readiness  for  the  morrow.  Frau  Neidhart  and  her  sister,  Tante 
Malchen,  who  had  come  to  spend  the  holidays,  and  Lena,  stood  look- 
ing at  the  beautiful  tree,  with  its  goodly  burden  of  gifts,  with  great 
satisfaction.  It  was  placed  on  a  little  platform,  which  was  laid  out 
like  a  miniature  garden,  with  beds  of  moss,  and  growing  plants. 
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^^Now,  Laichen/^  said  the  mother,  "go  to  bed  at  once,  or  you  will 
be  too  tired  to  enjoy  yourself  in  the  morning.  The  children  are  all 
afileep  at  last;  there  is  nothing  more  to  do/' 

"Oh,  yes,"  exclaimed  Lena,  "see,  my  grotto  has  no  hermit.  I 
must  make  one  to  stand  in  the  doorway .'' 

She  had  made  a  little  grotto  of  pieces  of  spar  and  moss,  at  one 
oomer  of  the  garden,  and  only  the  hermit  was  needed  to  complete  it. 

*^t  is  too  late,*'  said  Tante  Malchen,  "go  to  bed,  Lena;  the 
grotto  looks  quite  pretty  enough  without  the  hermit." 

*^ut  I  have  his  clothes  all  cut  out,"  said  Lena,  "it  won't  take 
more  than  a  few  minutes  to  dress  him,  if  I  could  have  one  of  the 
children's  dolls." 

^TLena,  you  are  tired  and  sleepy  now,"  said  her  mother.  "It 
is  not  worth  while,  go  to  bed  at  once." 

When  mother  spoke  in  that  tone  she  fully  meant  what  she  said 
and  Lena,  but  not  with  a  very  good  grace,  prepared  to  obey.  She 
was  gathering  up  a  few  little  odds  and  ends  in  the  room,  and  Mrs. 
Neidhart  and  Aimt  Malchen  kissed  her  goodnight,  and  went  away. 

Lena  went  into  the  kitchen  to  put  her  scraps  in  the  stove.  It 
was  warm  and  cosy ;  and  the  fire  had  been  replenished  to  keep  in  all 
night,  and  on  the  table  near  the  stove  was  a  large  pan  of  freshly 
kneaded,  smooth,  firm  dough,  to  be  baked  in  the  morning.  Lena 
glanced  at  it,  and  the  thought  darted  into  her  mind  that  a  piece  of  it 
might  easily  be  molded  into  a  hermit  for  her  little  grotto. 

'It  won't  take  me  five  minutes,"  said  Lena  to  herself,  for  like 
many  another,  she  found  it  a  hard  thing  to  give  up  her  will^  "I  am 
rare  mother  won't  mind  when  she  sees  it." 

No  sooner  thought  than  done.  She  took  up  a  knife  lying  near, 
and  cut  off  a  lump  of  the  dough.  Then,  for  one  thing  leads  to  another, 
she  slipped  off  her  shoes,  so  that  she  might  not  be  heard  moving 
about,  and  stole  into  the  sitting  room  where  she  had  left  the  "clothes" 
for  the  hermit,  and  crept  back  with  them  to  the  kitchen.  It  took  her 
much  longer  than  she  supposed,  but  she  proceeded  in  molding  the 
dough  into  quite  a  shapely  little  hermit,  which  she  dressed  in  the 
little  "monk's"  gown  she  had  prepared.  The  seams  were  not  sewn, 
but  fortunately  the  dough  was  damp,  and  the  clothes  adhered  to  it. 
Two  black  beads  served  for  eyes,  and  were  nicely  pressed  into  place; 
a  tiny  scrap  of  red  flannel  answered  for  a  mouth,  and  some  gray 
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wool  made  a  flowing  beard.  Then  she  drew  the  little  hood  over  the 
round  dough  head^  drew  the  sleeves  together  as  though  the  hands 
were  clasped  and,  returning  to  the  parlor,  placed  her  hennit  at  the 
entrance  of  his  little  grotto. 

Though  somewhat  troubled  by  the  thought  of  her  disobedience 
she  could  not  help  feeling  gratified  at  her  success.  It  was  ^a  splendid 
hermit,  just  what  was  needed/^  she  asserted  to  herself.  And  then, 
with  a  somewhat  flushed  face  and  wide  awake  eyes,  she  went  to  bed. 

Lena  was  the  last  to  awake  on  Christmas  morning,  for  it  had 
taken  her  some  time  to  go  to  sleep  after  her  little  hurry  and  ew 
citement  It  was  ''baby''  Gertrude  who  woke  her  by  throwing  her 
chubby  arms  about  her  and  shouting  gleefully : 

''Happy  Christmas!    Happy  Christmas,  LenchenP 

Lena  jumped  up  and  rubbed  her  eyes  and  gave  the  little  sister 
an  answering  hug ;  then  dressed  herself  and  helped  the  children  with 
all  possible  speed,  for  soon  the  bells  would  rinfir  in  the  PestivaL  Th^ 
dressed,  of  course,  by  lamplight,  for  the  first  gray  light  of  dawn  was 
only  beginning  to  glimmer  in  the  east. 

They  were  just  ready  when  the  Christmas  bells  again  rang  out, 
and  then  the  children  knelt  for  their  morning  prayer  round'  their 
"big  sister.''  A  clear  tinkling  bell  sounded  from  below,  the  signal 
to  summon  them  to  the  Christinas  tree,  and  in  a  delightful  flutter  of 
joy  and  excitement  they  hurried  down  stairs. 

The  double  doors  between  the  sitting  room  and  parlor  were 
thrown  wide  open,  and  there,  in  a  blaze  of  light  and  a  glitter  of 
lovely  things  stood  the  tree,  the  dear  Weihnachtsbaum,  breathing  the 
very  spirit  of  Christmas  to  German  hearts. 

Father  and  mother  and  auntie,  with  loving  smiles,  were  waiting 
for  their  dear  ones.  After  the  first  sweet,  breathless  look,  the  children 
gathered  close,  to  take  a  nearer  view,  and  Lena,  remembering  her 
hermit,  went  to  look  at  him.  She  wondered  whether  mother  had  yet 
seen  him.  Little  Gertrude,  holding  her  sister's  hand,  pulled  her  np 
to  the  tree,  and  then  gave  a  sudden  little  scream,  half  astonishment, 
half  fright. 

"Oh,  Tjenchen!  oh,  mother!  look,  look!  what  a  dreadful  little 
man  I" 

It  was  indeed  a  dreadful  little  man!    The  dough  hermit  had 
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^'raised^^  in  the  nighty  and  was  a  shocking  little  spectacle,  about 
which  the  whole  family  soon  stood  shouting  with  amusement — all  but 
Lena,  who  looked  disconcerted  and  even  felt  for  a  moment  a  little  in- 
clined to  cry  with  mortification.  The  hermit's  black  gown  had 
grown  much  too  tight  for  him  and  was  gaping  wid6  at  the  seams; 
The  hermit's  face  was  strangely  distorted;  his  black  eyes  protruded 
after  a  ghastly  fashion;  the  morsel  of  red  flannel  which  had  formed 
his  mouth  now  stuck  out  like  a  tongue;  his  gray  woolen  beard  bris- 
tled wildly;  his  black  hood  had  settled  on  his  neck,  displaying  a 
round,  puffed  head. 

'"Whai  is  it?  what  is  it?''  cried  little  Adolph.  "Is  it  a 
'Kobold'r 

"Oh,  LenchenI"  said  Frau  Neidhart,  as  she  put  her  arms  com- 
fortingly around  her  daughter;  "your  hermit  no  doubt  was  very  nice 
last  night;  but  he  would  have  his  own  way." 

^Tiike  me,"  whispered  Lena;  ^T^ut  I  will  try  to  learn  a  lesson 
from  him,  Mutterchen." 

So  the  Christmas  hermit  was  useful,  if  not  ornamental,  after  all, 
besides  affording  no  end  of  fun  to  the  children,  who,  in  the  intervals 
of  gazing  at  their  new  possessions  and  playing  with  their  toys,  re- 
turned again  and  again  to  look  at  the  poor,  swollen  little  hermit. 

^TTou  couldn't  have  made  anything  so  fimny  if  you  had  tried 
ever  so  hard,"  said  Hans  to  his  sister. 

But  whenever  Lena  looked  at  him,  she  seemed  to  hear  her 
mother's  loving  whisper:  "He  would  have  his  own  way."  And 
though  Lena  is  a  woman,  now,  with  happy  children  of  her  own,  she. 
has  never  forgotten  the  hermit's  lesson. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  H.  Browne,  in  Young  Ghurchnum. 


BEYOND  HELP. 

One  of  the  street  philanthropists  who  always  has  an  eye  and 
car  for  childish  troubles,  stopped  to  comfort  a  stout  little  boy  who 
was  filling  the  air  with  lamentations. 

'What  is  the  matter,  you  little  dear?"  she  asked,  solicitously. 

'My-my  b-brother's  got  a  vacation  and — and  I  haven't !"  roared 
the  afRicted  one  at  last. 

'    "What  shame!"  said  his  comforter.    "Then  you  don't  go  to  the 
same  school,  of  course?" 

^  "I — ^I  d-don't  go  to  school  an-anywhere  yet  1"  came  from  the 
little  fellow  with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears. — Exchange. 
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LITTLE  CHILDREN.* 

LAUBA  ELLA  ORAGIN. 

IV. 

subject:      ABRAHAM    AND    LOT. 

Genesis,  Chapters  IS  and  H, 

PIOTUBS  OF  A  CAMEL  OR  SOME  SCENE  OF  ORIENTAL  LIFE. 

We  talked  last  Sunday  of  Abram  who  obeyed  Qod  and  left  his 
home  and  went  into  a  strange  country.  Today  I  want  to  tell  yon 
more  about  him.  You  remember  that  his  nephew,  Lot,  was  with  him. 
Both  were  rich  men  and  they  had  not  only  gold  and  silver^  but  also 
a  great  many  animals — camels^  asses,  sheep  and  goats. 

What  do  such  animals  eat?  Yes,  grass.  There  were  so  many 
of  them  that  there  wasn't  grass  enough  for  all,  so  the  herdsmen 
(or  shepherds)  who  took  care  of  them  began  to  quarrel.  Abram's 
herdsmen  tried  to  get  the  best  places  for  his  flocks  and  Lof 8  men 
tried  to  get  the  nicest  grass  for  his  animals. 

When  Abram  found  out  that  the  men  were  quarreling,  he  was 
very  much  troubled.  He  went  to  Lot  and  said:  "You  are  my 
nephew  and  there  must  never  be  anything  but  peace  between  ns. 
We  must  never  quarrel,  nor  is  it  right  that  our  men  should  do  so. 
If  there  isn't  grass  enough  for  all  our  cattle,  we  will  separate,  80 
let  us  go  up  on  this  hill  and  let  us  decide  where  we  will  go/' 

When  they  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  they  could  see  the 
country  all  about  them.  Abram  said :  "Now  you  may  choose  wh«« 
you  would  like  to  go  and  I  will  take  some  other  place.'* 

Children,  wasn't  that  very  kind  and  generous  of  Abram?  He 
was  Lofs  uncle  and  much  older  and  he  might  have  said:  "I  will 
take  this  place  and  you  must  go  somewhere  else." 

What  do  you  think  Lot  answered  when  his  uncle  told  him  to 
choose?  Do  you  think  he  said:  "Oh,  Uncle  Abram,  you  choose 
first,  of  course,  because  you  brought  me  here  and  you  are  older 
than  I  r 

No,  children,  I  am  very  sorry  he  did  not  say  this.  Instead  he 
looked  all  over  the  country  to  see  which  was  the  best  place.  He  saw 
some  lovely  meadows  where  the  grass  was  very  green  and  where  tiiere 

♦Copyright,  1904,  by  Laura  Ella  Cragin. 
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was  a  beautiful  river,  so  there  was  plenty  of  water  and  then  he  said : 
'1  will  take  that  part  of  the  country/' 

WasnH  that  very  selfish?  But  Abram  said,  '^ery  well,  you 
may  have  it/* 

Lot  took  his  wife  and  his  daughters,  his  servants  and  all  his 
flocks  and  herds  and  went  to  the  place  he  had  chosen,  near  which 
there  were  some  large  cities,  while  Abram  set  up  his  tents  in  the  hilly 
country.  The  Lord  was  pleased  that  Abram  had  been  so  unselfish, 
80  He  came  to  him  and  said  again  that  He  would  bless  him.  He  told 
him  to  look  north  and  south  and  east  and  west  and  promised  thfit  He 
would  give  all  that  country  to  his  children  and  his  children's  chil- 
dren. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  more  about  Lot  to  show  you  that  when 
people  try  to  get  the  best  things  for  themselves,  they  often  get  into 
trouble.  The  cities  which  were  near  Lofs  new  home  were  called 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  A  little  while  after  Lot  moved  there,  some 
kings,  who  ruled  over  other  cities,  came  with  their  soldiers  to  fight 
against  Sodom  and  (Jomorrah.  As  they  were  very  strong,  they  de- 
feated the  people  who  lived  in  these  two  cities  and  carried  away  many 
of  them  to  be  their  slaves,  or  servants. 

Lot  was  among  those  carried  away  and  he  had  a  very  hard  time. 
But  as  they  were  marching  away,  one  of  those  who  had  been  made 
a  slave  escaped  (that  means  ran  away  from  the  soldiers  when  they 
were  not  watching)  and  came  as  fast  as  he  could  to  Abram.  He  told 
him  that  Lot  and  all  his  things  had  been  carried  away  by  the  kings 
who  had  fought  against  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Do  you  think  Abram 
said:  '^ell,  he  chose  to  live  near  those  cities  because  he  thought 
that  was  the  best  place  and  now  if  he  is  in  trouble,  I  can  not  help  it?*' 

No,  indeed,  Abram  did  not  say  that.  Instead  he  said :  "Oh,  I 
am  so  sorry  to  hear  it  and  I  will  go  at  once  and  try  to  help  him.*' 

So  he  gathered  all  his  servants  together  (just  think!  he  had 
over  three  hundred)  and  gave  them  bows  and  arrows  with  which  to 
fight.  Then  he  asked  some  friends  to  help  him  and  they  all  marched 
after  the  kings.  They  overtook  them  at  night,  finding  them  f  ^leep, 
as  they  felt  quite  safe.  Abram  and  his  friends  and  servanda  fought 
them  until  they  fled,  that  means  run  away.  Then  they  brought  Lot 
and  all  the  other  people  and  the  things,  which  the  kings  had  taken, 
back  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.    The  king  of  Sodom  came  out  to  meet 
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them  and  thanked  Abram  for  all  he  had  done.  He  wanted  him  to 
take  all  the  things  he  had  brought  back  to  pay  him  for  helping  «) 
kindly.  But  Abram  said :  "Oh,  no,  I  will  not  take  even  a  shoestring. 
I  only  did  this  because  I  loved  Lot  and  wanted  to  get  him  out  of 
trouble.  If,  however,  you  wish,  you  may  give  presents  to  the  three 
friends  who  have  helped  me.'^ 

Don't  you  think  Lot  must  have  felt  very  thankful  to  Abram  for 
all  he  had  done  and  perhaps  he  was  a  little  bit  ashamed,  too,  and 
wished  he  had  not  tried  to  choose  the  best  place  for  himself. 

Now  let  us  sing: 

"Help  us  to  do  the  things  we  should, 
To  be  to  others  kind  and  good ; 
In  all  we  do  in  work  or  play 
To  grow  more  loving  every  day." 

(Morning  Hymn,  page  7,  verse  2,  in  *'Songs  and  Oames  for 
Little  Ones,"  by  Misses  Walker  and  Jenks.) 

subject:    the  birth  of  isaac. 

Genesis,  15 :6,  6 ;  17  :l-5. 16-17 ;  18 :1-14 ;  21  :l-6. 

picture:      ABRAHAM    ENTERTAINS    THREE    STRANGERS.      DORB. 

You  remember,  children,  that  God  promised  to  give  all  the  coun- 
try where  Abram  lived  to  his  children,  but  do  you  know  that,  tho 
he  was  an  old  man,  Abram  did  not  have  even  one  little  child?  (Jod 
had  often  made  him  this  promise.  Once  he  had  called  him  out-of- 
doors  at  night,  when  the  stars  were  shining  brightly,  and  had  said, 
*Tjook  up  at  the  stars.  Can  you  tell  how  many  there  are  of  them  P* 
And  when  Abram  said  he  could  not  count  them,  the  Lord  replied, 
^TTour  children  and  their  children  will  also  be  so  many  that  they 
can  not  be  counted."  And  the  Bible  tells  us  that  Abram  believed 
that  what  the  Lord  said  would  all  come  true. 

But  he  waited  and  waited  for  many,  many  years  and  still  no 
little  child  was  given  to  him.  At  last  God  came  to  him  and  said 
that  He  would  change  his  name  and  instead  of  being  known  as 
Abram,  which  means  a  father,  he  should  be  called  Abraham,  which 
means  the  father  of  many  people.  God  then  told  him  that  his  wifte, 
Sarah,  should  have  a  little  boy.  But  Sarah  was  now  as  old  as  your 
grandmothers  are,  so  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  she  should  have 
a  little  child.  Abraham  pmiled  when  God  made  this  promise,  be- 
cause he  didn't  see  how  it  could  come  true.  But  (Jod  said  that  a 
little  boy  would  surely  be  given  to  them. 
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Soon  after  this  Abraham  was  sitting  one  warm  day  in  the  door 
of  his  tent^  when^  raising  his  eyes^  he  saw  three  men  coming  toward 
him.  They  wore  white  shining  garments,  and  I  think  their  faces 
were  so  bright  he  could  scarcely  look  at  them.  He  ran  to  meet 
them,  bowed  low,  as  people  did  in  those  days  when  they  met  one 
another,  and  begged  them  to  come  into  his  tent.  He  told  his  servants 
to  bring  water  to  wash  their  feet,  for  people  wore  sandals  only  in 
those  countries,  and  their  feet  became  dusty  and  warm  when  they 
walked.  Then  Abraham  hurried  to  find  Sarah  and  told  her  to  get 
a  nice  dinner  ready  for  these  guests.  She  quickly  made  some  cakes, 
or  biscuits,  aud  Abraham  helped  his  servants  to  get  the  meat  ready. 
With  the  meat  and  cakes  he  had  butter  and  milk,  and  when  all  was 
ready  he  asked  them  to  sit  down  under  a  tree  outside  the  tent,  and 
then  he  himself  waited  upon  them. 

Do  you  know  that  one  of  these  guests,  the  story  tells  us,  was 
Grod  himself?  Abraham  was  called  the  friend  of  Qod,  and  now 
God  came  to  him  just  as  a  friend  would  do  and  talked  with  him. 
He  again  told  him  that  Sarah  should  have  a  little  baby  boy.  Now 
it  happened  that  Sarah  stood  near  the  door  of  the  tent  and  she 
heard  what  the  Lord  said.  It  seemed  to  her  so  strange  that  a 
Kttle  boy  should  come  to  Abraham  and  herself  when  they  were  such 
old  people  that  she  too  laughed  just  as  he  had  done. 

But  do  you  know  that  after  a  time  a  dear  little  boy  was  given 
to  Abraham  and  Sarah,  as  the  Lord  had  promised?  Now  again 
Sarah  laughed,  but  this  time  because  she  was  so  happy  the  smiles 
would  come.  I  want  to  tell  you  just  what  she  said:  "God  hath 
made  me  to  laugh,  so  that  all  that  hear  will  laugh  with  me." 

Did  you  ever  see  Mamma  laughing,  and  tho,  perhaps,  you  did 
not  know  what  she  was  laughing  at,  you  too  began  to  smile?  I 
think  S'araVs  face  looked  so  happy  that  every  one  who  saw  her 
smiled  with  her,  and  when  they  knew  what  a  beautiful  gift  had  been 
given  to  her  they  were  so  glad  for  her.  Abraham  and  Sarah  uamed 
their  little  boy  Isaac,  which  means  laughter.  I  think  they  wanted 
even  his  name  to  show  how  happy  they  were  that  he  had  been  given 
to  them. 

For  a  while  Isaac  spent  all  his  time  with  his  mother,  who  took 
such  loving  care  of  him.  When  he  was  three  years  old  his  father 
gave  a  great  party,  that  all  his  friends  inight  see  his   dear  little 
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son.  The  tables  were  trimmed  with  lovely  flowers  and  there  was 
also  beautiful  music.  The  guests  wore  robes  of  white  or  bright 
colors  and  all  were  very  happy.  As  they  were  eating,  little  Isaac 
was  brought  in  and  he  was  given  some  simple  food.  He  wisis  dressed 
in  a  little  garment  that  only  the  first  son  ever  wore,  and  when  the 
people  saw  him  they  told  Abraham  how  glad  they  were  that  this 
little  boy  had  been  given  to  him,  who  would  take  his  place  when 
he  went  to  be  with  the  dear  heavenly  Father.  We  shall  hear,  chil- 
dren, in  other  stories  what  a  joy  and  comfort  Isaac  always  was  to 
his  father  and  mother. 

THB    CHRISTMAS     SEASON. 

The  preceding  story,  showing  the  gladness  which  a  little  child^s 
birth  occasioned,  will  make  a  good  introduction  to  the  Christinas 
thought  Plenty  of  time  should  alwayer  be  taken — at  least  two  Sun- 
days, and,  if  possible,  three  or  four — ^to  prepare  for  this  festival. 
Let  the  Bible  account  of  the  birth  of  Christ  be  given  each  year  in 
one  or  two  stories.  The  annunciation  to  Mary  may  be  told  on  one 
Sunday  and  that  to  the  shepherds  on  the  following.  The  beautiful 
accoimt  of  the  latter  in  *TBen  Hur**  and  the  description  of  the  angePs 
visit  to  Mary,  so  exquisitely  given  in  "The  Story  of  Jesus  Christ," 
by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  will  furnish  helpful  material  for  these 
stories.  In  my  book,  'kindergarten  Stories  for  the  Sunday  School 
and  Home,"  they  are  given  as  I  have  told  them  in  my  Sunday 
school  kindergarten. 

Let  each  kindergartner  read  this  most  beautiful  of  all  stories 
over  and  over  until  she  so  catches  its  wondrous  meaning  that  she 
can  bring  it  to  her  little  ones  as  a  new  revelation.  Let  her  tell  of 
the  angels'  visits,  so  it  may  seem  eis  if  they  were  there  before  her. 
"Mary,  kneeling  on  the  houstop,  heard  a  movement,  and  turning 
saw  an  angel!"  Pause  until  the  children  feel  that  something  won- 
derful, something  mysterious  is  to  happen.  Then  intone  the  angel's 
words  to  Mary  and  to  the  shepherds  and  sing  tlie  glad  song,  "Glory 
to  God  in  the  Highest." 

The  stories  might  be  introduced  thus:  "Children,  which  do 
you  like  best :  old  stories  or  new  oues  ?  Yes.  tho  we  love  new  stories, 
we  sometimes  enjoy  tlie  old  ones  even  more.  Today  I  have  a  story 
for  you  which  you  have  often  heard  before.    I  have  told  it  to  you 
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here  in  Sunday  school,  and  you  have  heard  it  from  your  mammas 
and  pap^as  at  home,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  like  to  hear  it  again  to- 
day, as  it  is  the  most  beautiful  story  that  was  ever  told/* 

It  is  well  to  emphasize  the  significance  of  Christmas  in  some 
symbolic  story  which  shall  bring  home  to  the  children  the  thought 
of  loving,  unselfish  giving.  Lead  them  to  realize  that  Christmas 
means  not  what  shall  I  receive,  but  what  can  I  give.  A  most  beau- 
tiful story  for  this  purpose  is  "The  Legend  of  the  Christ  Child/* 
found  in  "Christmastide,"  by  Elizabeth  Harrison,  and  in  "Child's 
Christ  Tales,*'  by  Andrea  Hofer  Proudfoot.  'TVTiy  the  Chimes 
Rang,"  by  Raymond  McDonald  Alden,  published  in  leaflet  form,  is 
another  lovely  story  to  illustrate  this  truth.  I  would  suggest, 
however,  changing  the  account  of  the  sick  woman  to  one  of  a  little 
dog  which  has  been  hurt,  in  telling  it  to  very  young  children. 

Let  the  kindergarten  room  be  bright  with  flowers  or  Christmas 
greens  and  have  plenty  of  beautiful  music,  sung  by  the  children  and 
to  them.  If  it  is  possible  to  have  selections  from  "The  Messiah" 
rendered,  it  emphasizes  the  thought  most  effectively  and  prepares 
the  children  to  appreciate  the  best  music.  A  sketch  of  Handel's 
hfe  might  be  given  (see  'kindergarten  Stories  for  the  Sunday 
School  and  Home"),  showing  how  he  came  to  write  the  wonderful 
oratorio,  and  then  a  part  of  the  pastoral  symphony  played.  Then 
the  recitatives  describing  the  angels'  visit  to  the  shepherds  and  the 
chorus,  "Glory  to  God,"  might  be  sung. 

As  a  Christmas  gift  to  each  child,  one  of  the  lovely  pictures 
of  the  "Madonna"  or  of  the  "Birth  of  Christ"  might  be  given. 
These,  mounted  on  a  gray  card,  may  be  secured  for  3  cents  each.  If 
they  are  wrapped  in  white  tissue  paper  and  tied  with  a  bright  red 
ribbon  they  are  made  more  attractive.  The  mothers  might  be  asked 
to  contribute  a  small  sum  with  which  a  large  Christmas  picture 
could  be  bought  to  hang  on  the  kindergarten  wall — ^a  reminder  both 
of  the  season  and  of  the  mothers'  love. 

Let  the  children  feel  the  joy  of  giving  at  this  time.  Suggest 
that. they  make  scrapbooks  at  home  and  bring  these,  and  also  toys, 
fruit,  etc.,  for  the  children  in  some  hospital  or  poor  neighborhood, 
in  order  that  they  may  realize  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "It  is 
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more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive/'  and  feel  in  their  loving  little 
hearts  the  spirit  of  the  Master  of  whom  they  sing: 

"Little  children  did  He  love, 

With  a  tender  love  alway, 
So  should  little  children  be 

Always  glad  on  Qiristmas  day." 

("Christmas  Hymn/'  page  31,  verse  3,  in  "Songs  for  Little 
Children/'  Part  I,  by  Eleanor  Smith.) 

RAIKES,  FOUNDER  OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL,  AS  A  STU- 
DENT OF  CHILD  LIFE. 

The  end  of  the  eigl]teenth  century  witnessed  the  cultivation  of 
a  science  which  is  full  of  promise — ^the  science  of  spiritual  embryology 
in  man.  I  can  not  call  the  science  new,  for  Mother  Eve  had  a  knowl- 
edge of  it,  and  Eve  stands  in  this  page  for  intuitive  knowledge  6f  life 
as  God's  gift.  Some  races,  simple  and  clairvoyant — ^like  the  Jews,  for 
instance — listened  to  the  voices  of  little  children  as  to  echoes  from 
Paradise,  and  in  their  children  lived  again.  For  the  Semite,  aa  we 
know  him,  child  life  was  mysterious,  proceeding  from  the  bosom  of 
God  and  reaching  into  the  infinite. 

But  all  races  were  not  gifted  as  the  Semite,  and  the  Latin  and 
Teutonic,  to  come  nearer  home,  had  dreams  in  which  the  little  child 
was  largely  absent.  The  English  idea  of  life  was  without  the  spiritual 
nuances  of  the  East.  I  think  the  word  "strength** — combative 
strength — represented,  not  so  long  ago,  the  national  idea  of  fullneas  of 
life.  Spiritual  exaltation  filled  the  heart  of  a  Jew  when  a  child  was 
bom  to  him,  because  of  the  carrying  onward  of  his  own  life,  but 
amongst  the  English  people  this  spiritual  basis  of  the  family  either 
never  existed,  or  but  weakly,  and  when  we  came  to  the  eighteenth 
century  the  possession  of  children  was  unaccompanied  by  much  re- 
ligious sentiment.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  "masses,**  and  not  of 
those  who  stood  upon  the  higher  plane,  and  lived  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct life  from  the  rest. 

When  Robert  Raikes  commenced  his  experiments  in  child  life  in 
Gloucester,  in  1780,  he  found  himself  in  a  new  intellectual  region, 
and  very  shortly  compared  himself  to  a  traveler  in  an  unbroken  coun- 
try, wherein  but  few  chose  to  follow.  He  had  everything  to  unlearn, 
as  well  as  everything  to  learn.    He  entered  upon  his  scheme'  of  'T)ot- 
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anizmg  in  human  nature'^  with  all  the  prejudices  of  his  age  and  station 
in  life  against  the  filthy,  ragged,  cursing,  neglected  children  of  the 
poor  in  his  city;  and  Gloucester,  being  Episcopal,  agricultural  and 
commercial,  presented  many  favorable  aspects  when  compared  with 
towns  and  districts  wherein  life  was  less  active  and  intelligent. 

Mr.  Baikes  studied  adult  life  in  prisons  and  on  the  scaffold  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before  he  planted  the  seed  plots  in  his  botanical 
gardens  with  the  human  waste  of  the  streets.  His  own  word  for  these 
seed  plots  was  "seminaries."  His  studies  in  adult  life  would  have 
filled  a  less  hopeful  man  with  despair,  and  when  he  turned  to  the  child, 
there  met  him  the  gay  miniature  of  the  sodden  pattern  rotting  in  the 
castle  dens  and  the  city  Bridewell.  The  "masses**  formed  about  five- 
sixths  of  the  population  of  the  city,  and  of  these  a  very  small  per- 
centage could  read.  Mr.  Raikes  said  of  them  that  neither  they  nor 
their  ancestors  ever  entered  a  church  for  the  purpose  of  worship. 
Tor  the  better  classes  there  were  admirable  collegiate  and  grammar 
schools,  and  charity  schools,  in  which  a  few  of  the  lower  class  were 
privileged  to  enter,  so  that,  even  amongst  the  lowest,  some  few  could 
spell  out  slowly  words  from  a  printed  paper. 

What  did  a  child  mean  to  the  masses?  I  think  it  meant  only 
profit  or  loss,  after  the  first  expenditure  of  natural  emotion.  There 
^as  a  proverb  giving  cattle  to  the  rich  and  children  to  the  poor,  and 
there  was  another  proverb  rating  the  possession  of  children  at  so 
low  a  rate  that  I  wonH  mention  it.  Child  labor  had  a  certain  market 
Talue  on  farms  in  all  English  countries  and  in  all  households  in 
towns  wherein  the  parents  were  employed  in  spinning  and  weaving  and 
the  manufacture  of  things.  Factory  life  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
existed.  The  "deserving**  children  of  a  laborer  or  artisan  put  into 
the  "family  crock**  more  than  they  took  out,  and  in  that  case  children 
'were  a  good  investment  and  provision  for  old  age.  When  the  contrary 
'was  the  case,  the  parents  went  to  the  poor  house,  and  the  children  filled 
the  streets,  and  then  the  prisons.  It  is  easy  to  understand  what  these 
children  meant  to  their  parents. 

What  did  the  children  of  the  masses  mean  to  the  one-sixth  of 
the  population  absorbing  the  wealth,  education  and  privileges  of  the 
country  ?  The  first  consideration  was  the  country*s  needs  for  recruit- 
ing the  army  and  manning  the  navy  with  men  who  would  fight,  and 
for  this  end  the  lower  orders  were  encouraged  to  take  part  in  bull-bait- 
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ing  and  bear-baiting,  badger-drawing,  cock-fighting,  cudgel-playing, 
wrestling,  and  similar  amusements.  In  the  year  1800  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent bull-baiting  was  opposed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  tend  to  make  the  people  eflEeminate.  ITie  poor  were  en- 
couraged to  bring  up  large  families  to  fight,  to  perform  hard  and 
menial  services,  and  to  remain  content  with  their  position  in  life. 
People  remained  stationary,  so  that  the  character  of  parents  was  regis- 
tered, and  society  took  it  for  granted  that  as  the  father  so  the  son 
would  be,  and  as  mother  so  daughter.  In  an  unfortunate  sense  the 
child's  fate  was  fixed  from  the  beginning,  unless  it  could  find  for  itself 
some  lower  plane  than  its  parents  stood  on !  It  will  be  seen  that  so 
far  as  the  possibility  of  creating  a  "new  race"  out  of  the  neglected 
children  of  the  lower  orders  was  concerned,  Mr.  Eaikes  had  nothing  of 
consequence  to  guide  him.  For  his  discouragement,  however,  he  had 
the  opinion  of  parents  that  children  were  a  sort  of  property  when  they 
worked,  and  the  opinion  of  society  that  cheap  labor  and  good  fighting 
material  could  be  secured  by  keeping  the  poor  in  their  proper  place, 
and  that  it  was  simply  fiying  in  the  face  of  Providence  to  attempt  to 
improve  the  human  "waste'*  of  the  streets  and  lanes.  What  was  also 
most  discouraging  was  that  the  poor  themselves  thoroly  acquiesced  in 
this  verdict  against  them,  and  resisted  all  attempts  to  enable  them  to 
start  afresh  in  the  race  of  life. 

Mr.  Raikes  at  first  shared  the  opinions  of  his  day  and  was  preju- 
diced against  the  little  street  Arabs  because  they  played  "chuck**  right 
under  his  editorial  room  in  Bolt  lane,  and  filled  his  ears  with  the  pro- 
fanity which,  unliappily,  was  the  only  language  the  poor  children 
knew.  He  was,  however,  a  student,  and,  if  his  mind  moved  slowly, 
when  he  seized  an  idea,  he  held  to  it  tenaciously ;  and,  once  convinced 
of  being  right,  he  was  thoro  in  his  work. 

I  say  I  think  Mr.  Raikes  shared  the  current  opinions  of  his  day 
as  to  the  hopelessness  of  making  children  improved  models  of  their 
parents  while  living  in  the  home  atmosphere,  because  he  said  he  was 
"astonished"  when  he  found  he  was  absolutely  wrong.  However, 
he  had  not  been  studying  long  before  he  found  himself  in  a  region 
of  wliich  he  had  little  knowledge  and  he  thought  his  observations  so 
new  that  he  made  a  note  of  them  in  some  of  his  letters,  which,  for- 
timatelv,  are  in  existence.  As  these  notes  were  made  more  than  a 
century  ago,  they  will  be  read  with  interest  now  by  those  trying  to 
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diaeorer  what  child  life  is  like  before  it  is  really  capable  of  filed 
ezpreasion. 

He  found  that  children  taken  from  oft  the  streets  conld  learn, 
had  good  memories,  and  loved  singing. 

He  found  that  the  activities  employed  in  playing  at  "chuck/' 
fighting  and  quarreling,  the  play  of  wit,  the  infinite  resources  for  mis- 
chief, were  wasted  energies  and  inventions. 

He  found  that  the  intellectual  energies  were  spontaneous  in  the 
child,  but  disappeared  under  the  deadening  influence  of  bad  example. 

Then  he  argued  the  child  has  an  independent  life,  is  not  vicious, 
and  is  only  made  to  become  so. 

After  seven  years'  observation  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  results  were  obtainable  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve,  and 
that  children  were  born  actors,  and  would  act  if  only  the  dramatic  ele- 
ment were  present.  What  was  needed  most  was  sympathy^  He  proved 
this  by  means  of  a  magnet.  One  Sunday  he  brought  a  magnet  with  him 
to  school  and  showed  tliem  how  a  piece  of  iron  which  had  been  in 
contact  with  it  invisibly  drew  another  piece  of  iron  toward  it.  Then 
he  said,  if  you  are  good,  you  will  exercise  an  invisible  power  for  good 
also.  Mr.  Raikes  noted  the  following  result  of  his  lesson :  The  chil- 
dren, fancying  themselves  to  be  magnets,  induced  others  to  meet  him 
in  the  cathedral  yard  before  early  momincr  service. 

Here  we  have  a  Sunday-school  lesson,  the  first  on  record,  and  the 
inception  of  Christian  Endeavor  amongst  Sunday  scholars. 

Mr.  Baikes  was  fond  of  playing  upon  the  fancies  of  children.  He 
made  them  fancy  the  time  would  soon  come  when  he  would  leave 
them,  and  made  them  sorry. 

He  made  them  fancy  that  the  Wicked  One  was  so  annoyed  at  all 
the  poor  children  being  made  happy  that  he  had  set  up  an  opposition 
Sunday-school  in  some  neighboring  fields,  where  some  truants  were 
at  play. 

He  so  impressed  them  that  children  were  happy  in  doing  good 
to  others  that  a  child  went  home  and  asked  his  mother  whether  tkat 
gentleman  had  been  at  heaven! 

These  observations  were  made  from  time  to  time  with  reference 
to  a  class  of  children  who  had  at  first  been  driven  to»  school  with  logs 
of  wood  tied  to  their  legs  and  were  often  weH  birched.  When  Robert 
Raikes  got  an  insight  into  child  life  he  gave  Up  birching  them  aUltf 
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lectured  their  parents  instead.  The  child  was  innocent,  the  parent 
criminal.  The  following  will  give  many  an  idea  of  the  man  and 
his  method.  Writing  to  his  friend,  the  Bey.  William  Leweljn,  he 
says: 

'T  frequently  go  round  to  their  (the  children's)  habitations  to 
inquire  into  their  behavior  at  home  and  into  the  conduct  of  the  par- 
ents, to  whom  I  give  some  little  hints  now  and  then,  as  well  as  to  the 
children." 

He  could  interfere  without  leaving  unpleasant  memories  be- 
hind.   He  once  wrote : 

"I  was  taking  a  woman  to  task  one  day  before  her  husband,  be- 
cause the  house  was  not  so  clean  as  it  ought.  ^Troth,  sir,'  said  the 
man,  *I  wish  you  would  come  a  little  oftener;  we  would  be  all  the 
better.' '' 

There  was  wonderful  sympathy  between  Robert  Baikes  and  chil- 
dren. Those  whom  he  once  described  as  '^untamed  as  wild  asses'  oolti^'' 
and  altogether  bestial,  so  loved  him  that  they  allowed  Jiim  to  see  their 
spiritual  expressions  before  they  had  got  over  their  awe  of  his  fine 
clothes;  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  able  to  write  that  they  swarmed 
about  him  as  though  he  had  loaves  and  fishes  to  distribute.  His 
influence  was  lasting,  for  the  parents  told  him,  he  wrote,  that  **they 

keep  their  children  in  better  order  by  tlic  threat  of  telling  Mr.  B 

than  they  could  formerly  by  the  most  severe  stripes.'' 

The  results  of  Mr.  Raikes'  observations  a  century  ago  with  refer- 
ence to  child  life  will  interest  those  who  would  know  what  positive 
advance  has  since  been  made.  I  see  verv  little  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  except  in  metliods  which  vary  according  to  social  and  other 
conditions.  We  are  only  feeling  our  way  toward  the  moment  when 
the  child  is  first  capable  of  spiritual  expression.  Robert  Baikes  dis- 
covered that  the  child  had  a  physiognomy  of  its  own,  and  studied  it 
to  such  good  purpose  that  he  was  able  to  declare  those  persons  wrong 
who  said  it  was  impossible  to  raise  a  "new  race"  amongst  the-lowes 
orders  of  mankind. — J.  Henry  Harris,  Connvall,  England,  in  Sunday 
School  Times. 

Miss  Emily  Drake,  of  Chicago  Froebel  Association,  reopeiied  her 
private  kindergarten  in  Texarkana,  Texas,  October  3d.  The  prospects 
for  the  coming  year  are  very  flattering. 
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The  other  day  I  came  across  a  pen  picture  of  that  true,  old-fash- 
ioned mother  of  Bible  times — Hannah — and  there  are  so  many  points 
worthy  of  consideration  by  mothers  of  the  present  time  that  I  am 
going  to  quote  a  portion  of  the  sketch : 

^^Hannah  as  a  mother  was  enthusiastic.  She  believed  that  chil- 
dren were  blessings  from  the  Lord  and  that  motherhood  was  the  high- 
est possible  honor.  Another  thing,  when  Hannah's  child  came  she 
considered  it  a  part  of  her  religious  duty  to  take  care  of  it.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  going  up  to  Shiloh  to  attend  all  the  great  feasts,  as  she 
had  done  before,  she  stayed  at  home  to  give  personal  attention  to  the 
little  one  that  God  had  given  her.  No  doubt  she  supposed  she  was 
worshiping  Gk)d  just  as  acceptaUy  in  doing  this  as  if  she  had  gone 
up  to  all  the  great  meetings.  And  who  will  say  that  she  was  not 
right?  A  mother's  first  obligations  are  to  her  children.  She  can 
have  no  holier  or  more  sacred  duties  than  those  which  relate  to  them; 
no  amount  of  public  religious  service  will  atone*  for  neglect  of  these. 

'^She  may  run  to  temperance  and  missionary  meetings  and  abound 
in  all  kinds  of  charitable  activities,  and  may  do  very  much  good 
among  the  poor,  carrying  blessings  to  many  other  homes,  and  being  a 
blessing  to  other  people's  children  through  the  Sabbath  or  mission 
schools ;  but  if  she  fails  meanwhile  to  care  lor  her  own  children,  she 
can  scarcely  be  commended  as  a  faithful  Christian  mother.  She  has 
overlooked  her  first  and  most  sacred  duties,  to  give  her  hand  and  heart 
to  those  that  are  but  secondary  to  her. 

^THannah's  way  was  the  true  one.  A  mother  would  better  be 
missed  in  the  church  circles  and  at  the  public  gatherings  than  be 
missed  in  her  own  household.  Some  things  must  be  crowded  out  of 
every  earnest  life,  but  the  last  thing  to  be  crowded  out  of  a  mother's 
life  should  be  the  faithful  and  loving  care  of  her  children.  The 
preacher  may  urge  that  every  one  should  do  something  in  the  general 
work  of  the  church,  and  the  superintendent  may  appeal  for  teachers  for 
the  Sabbath-school,  but  the  fiiother  herself  must  decide  whether  the 
Uaster  really  wants  her  to  take  up  any  religious  work  outside  her 
own  home.  For  the  work  there  she  is  surely  responsible;  for  that 
outside  she  is  not  responsible  until  the  other  is  well  done. 

The  best  thing  about  Hannah  was  that  she  took  care  of  her  own 
child.     She  did  not  go  to  an  intelligence  ofiBce  and  hire  a  foreign 
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nurse  at  so  much  a  week  and  then  commit  her  tender  child  to  the 
n,ur8e  that  she  herself  might  be  free  for  social  and  religious  duties. 
She  was  old-fashioned  enough  to  prefer  to  care  for  her  own  child. 
She  does  not  seem  to  have  felt  it  any  great  personal  privation,  either. 
She  even  appears  to  have  thought  it  a  high  honor  and  distinguished 
privilege  to  do  with  her  own  hands  a  mother's  duties.  And  when 
we  think  what  this  child  became  in  after  years,  what  the  outcome  was 
of  all  her  painstaking  and  toil,  it  certainly  looks  as  if  Hannah  was 
right.  If  an}^hing  half  so  good  would  come  ordinarily  out  of  faith- 
ful mothering,  there  are  certainly  few  occupations  open  to  women, 
even  in  these  advanced  nineteenth  century  days,  which  will  yield  such 
satisfactory  results  in  the  end  as  the  wise  and  true  bringing  up  of 
their  children.  The  great  want  of  this  age  is  mothers  who  will  live 
with  their  own  children  and  tlirow  over  their  tender  lives  all  the 
mighty  power  of  their  own  rich,  loving  natures.  If  we  could  have  a 
generation  of  Hannahs,  we  would  then  have  a  generation  of  Samuels 
growing  up  under  their  wise,  devoted  nurture. 

"There  is  one  other  feature  in  this  old-time  mother  that  should 
not  be  overlooked.  She  nursed  her  child  for  the  Lord.  From  the 
very  first  she  looked  upon  him  as  God's  child,  not  hers,  and  considered 
lierself  only  God's  nurse,  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  up  the  child  for 
a  holy  life  and  service.  If  is  easy  to  see  wliat  a  dignity  and  splendor 
this  gave  to  the  whole  toilsome  round  of  motherly  tasks  and  duties 
which  the  successive  days  brought  to  lier.  Notliing  ever  seemed 
drudgery,  no  duty  to  her  little  one  was  hard  or  distasteful,  with  thia 
thought  ever  glowing  in  her  heart.  And  is  there  any  mother  who  may 
not  have  the  same  inspiration  as  she  goes  thru  her  round  of  com- 
monplace nursery  tasks?  Was  Samuel  God's  child  in  any  higher 
sense  than  are  tlu^  little  ones  of  thousands  of  motliers  today?  All 
children  belong  to  God.  and  every  mother  is  responsible  for  their 
molding  and  training  for  His  service.  Hannah  understood  this,  and 
found  her  task  full  of  glory'.  But  how  many,  even  among  Christian 
mothers,  fail  to  understand  it.  and  unsustained  bv  a  conscioiumefls 
of  the  dignity  and  blessedness  of  this  high  calling,  look  upon  iti 
duties  and  self-denials  as  a  round  of  toilsome,  wearisome  drudgery? 
It  will  be  well  worth  while  for  every  mother  to  study  the  motherhood 
of  Hannah  and  learn  from  her  of  its  blessedness." — HamB  CuLiure. 


DR.  COE  ON  "PROGRESS  IN  RELIGIOUS'  EDUCATION/' 

The  Union  of  Liberal  Sunday  Schools  held  its  first  full  meet- 
ing in  All  Sonls'  church,  Chicago,  in  October,  after  the  usual  in- 
formal dinner  at  which  this  church  always  considers  it  a  privilege 
to  be  host.  It  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  union  to  be  held  in  the 
building,  as  the  church  expects  soon  to  make  its  home  across  the 
way  in  Lincoln  Center. 

The  topic  of  the  evening  was  "Progress  in  Religious  Education,^' 
with  Dr.  Coe  as  the  leading  speaker.  Dr.  Coe  summed  up  briefly 
but  conclusively  the  various  indications  that  a  change  of  some  kind 
for  the  better  is  needed.     We  quote  from  rough  notes: 

There  is  a  great  disregard  for  law  among  all  classes  seen  in  the 
attitude  of  the  labor  unions,  of  the  employers  of  labor,  of  the  poli- 
ticians, the  legislators  and  the  corrupters  of  legislators,  and,  in- 
deed, there  are  few  of  us,  it  seems,  who  are  not  law-breakers  when 
we  come  to  think  of  the  scorclier  on  the  wheel  or  the  one  in  the 
automobile. 

There  is  a  great  disregard  for  human  life,  as  witness  the 
neglected  railway  crossings,  the  reckless  automohilers,  the  ill- 
equipped  factories,  the  ill-built  houses. 

That  sacred  and  vital  part  of  life  and  society,  the  family  and 
marriage,  is  lightly  regarded.  All  these  are  tendencies  which  must 
be  arrested. 

The  prevailing  irreverence  is  also  to  be  deprecated.  It  is  well 
to  have  outgrown  some  types  of  reverence  and  fear,  but  have  we 
put  a  higher  reverence  in  place  of  tlio  old  fear?  We  need  something 
more  positive,  something  to  counteract  this  lightness  and  lack  *of 
serious  ideals. 

The  causes  of  those  conditions  can  be  easily  and  directly  trace- 
able to  patent  facts — i.  e.  : 

To  defects  or  neglect  in  home  training.  The  decline  in  family 
training  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  Sunday  school  movement  and  to 
the  turning  over  of  responsibility  to  the  public  school.  This  is,  in 
part,  because  we  are  in  a  time  of  reconstruction,  and  parents  are 
uncertain  what  to  teach.  Parents  must  discover  the  positive  side 
of  the  new  movement.  The  Sundav  school  thus  far  has  failed 
to  solve  its  own  problems.  It  is  not  conscious  of  its  real  mission, 
and  80  far  as  it  thinks  it  knows  its  mission  it  has  failed.     Tracing 
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its  history,  we  find  that  it  originated  in  an  effort  to  teach  neglected 
children,  then  it  became  a  school  for  teaching  religion  and  then  to 
teach  the  Bible.  So  far  as  its  conscious  aim  is  to  teach  the  Bible 
it  has  failed  egregiously.  This  is  not  to  lightly  charge  the  defects 
of  the  Sunday  school  upon  the  teachers  in  the  Sunday  school.  They 
are  a  band  of  devoted  laymen  who  have  done  what  could  be  done, 
and  to  ask  more  of  whom  would  be  to  ask  them  to  make  bricks 
without  straw.  But  how  many  of  these  devoted  teachers  have  a 
Sunday  school  teacher's  library?  In  how  many  is  there  a  class  in 
which  teachers  are  trained?  The  subject-matter,  too,  is  faulty. 
What  are  the  results? 

1.  The  children  do  not  know  the  Bible.  2.  They  do  not  come 
into  church  membership.  3.  Separation  of  church  from  the  pub- 
lic school  (and  a  proper  separation).  Nobody  wants  the  church 
and  school  together.  But  the  forbidding  of  sectarian  instruction, 
interpreted  as  the  abandonment  of  spiritual  ideals  for  life,  in  the 
public  schools  is  an  illogical  inference  from  a  perfect  premise.  "I 
am  not  anxious,^'  the  speaker  said,  "that  a  creed  or  philosophy  of 
religion  or  even  the  Bible  should  be  taught.  I  am  anxious  that  in 
the  whole  instruction,  discipline  and  atmosphere  spiritual  concepts 
should  be  taken  for  granted.  It  is  possible  even  within  the  limits 
of  law  and  tradition  that  the  schools  may  do  something  in  religion. 
They  may  be  raised  to  efficiency  in  the  religious  training  of  the 
young.*' 

Progress  is  shown  thru  sporadic  attempts  to  put  into  practice 
modern  knowledge.  The  Sunday  school  has  adopted  approved 
methods.  There  is  one  school  in  which  the  pupils  have  desks,  draw, 
write,  use  maps,  pictures  and  approved  methods.  It  is  a  school 
of  religion  and  not  merely  a  Bible  school. 

The  curriculum  is  being  reconstructed  and  is  now  based  on 
the  nature  of  the  child  and  the  principles  of  teaching  with  due 
regard  to  progress.  Here  is  a  reason  for  the  higher  education  of 
women.  One  of  many  cases  was  cited  of  a  boy  and  his  mother 
who  had  been  fast  company  for  each  other;  the  mother  had  not 
had  a  college  education,  but  when  her  boy  went  to  college  she 
sent  for  the  textbooks  and  studied  at  home,  and  the  comradeship 
never  ceased. 

The  whole  country  is  now  stirred  by  a  sense  of  need  and  of 
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opportunity — ^a  remarkable  instance  of  a  spontaneous  movement 
originating  everywhere.  This  crystallized  in  a  daring  experiment, 
February,  1903,  in  the  great  convention  to  consider  religious  edu- 
cation. There  was  general  uneasiness  among  those  anxious  for  its 
success  as  to  the  possibility  of  unifying  such  diverse  opinion,  but  the 
convention  was  united  from  first  to  last;  there  was  no  friction; 
there  was  but  one  voice,  "We  must  improve  religious  education  and 
have  more  of  iV 

Since  then  there  has  been  a  second  meeting  in  Philadelphia. 
There  is  no  creed — orthodox,  liberal,  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew  and 
even  the  Ethical  Culture  Society  (one  of  a  group  which  represents 
the  common  element  in  spiritual  aspiration)  were  represented.  And 
thus  all  these  diverse  thinkers  may  meet  for  a  common  end  with- 
out giving  up  one  iota  of  conviction.  There  are  seventeen  different 
departments,  each  having  its  own  meetings.  The  results  of  these 
two  deliberative  meetings  upon  this  most  important  of  questions 
have  been  published  in  two  volumes.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  get  together  anywhere,  from  all  sources,  as  much 
good  material  as  is  to  be  found  in  these  two  books. 

A  third  convention  will  be  held  in  Boston  in  March,  1905,  to 
consider  the  "Aims  of  Religious  Education.^' 

There  is  a  committee  on  States  to  investigate  the  local  fields  and 
find  out  where  there  has  been  success  and  why.  In  Evanston,  111., 
there  are  thirty  Sunday  schools  which  are  using  two  sets  of  a  travel- 
ing teachers'  library. 

The  admission  fee  to  the  association  is  $1;  annual  dues,  $2, 
which  includes  price  of  the  two  books  now  in  print.  We  urgently 
recommend  all  interested  in  this  most  vital  of  questions  to  own 
these  two  volumes — the  first,  "Present  Conditions  of  Religious 
Education/'  $1,  and  tlie  second,  "The  Bible  in  Practical  Life,''  $2; 
the  latter  contains  100  addresses  by  acknowledged  authorities. 

In  the  discussion  following  one  earnest  minister  wanted  to 
know  where  the  teachers  trained  in  pedagogic  principles  and  meth- 
ods were  to  be  had ;  not  one  minister  in  a  thousand,  he  said,  is  able 
to  train  his  teachers. 

Mr.  Blake,  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Evanston,  said  that 
for  the  little  time  thov  were  able  to  give  it  he  considered  his  Sun- 
day  school  of  thirty-five  children  a  great  success.     He  had  a  meet- 
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ing  of  his  teachers  for  an  hour  and  a  half  every  Sunday  night. 
He  did  not  try  to  designate  how  the  lesson  was  to  be  given,  ex- 
pecting each  teacher  to  fit  it  to  his  children's  needs.  There  was 
a  worship  service  of  twenty  minutes,  song,  praise,  prayer,  music 
and  scripture  reading,  all  conducive  to  profound  reverence;  a  les- 
son of  twenty  minutes  when  the  main  thing  was  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  earnest  teachers;  then  a  short  five-minute  sermon 
from  the  pastor,  song  and  benediction.  He  expressed  the  Avish  that 
there  might  be  three  hours  on  Saturday  morning  given  to  systematic 
work.  ^'The  Sunday  school  keeps  the  children  out  of  the  church, 
but  we  want  them  there,''  said  Mr.  Blake;  '^in  church,  with  its 
mystery,  its  altar  and  minister.  Our  engrossing  life  has  driven 
meditation  out  of  the  windows."' 

Miss  Wilcox,  teacher  in  a  suburban  liigh  scliool,  told  of  the 
results  of  questions  asked  of  high  school  students  concerning  the 
moral  standards  as  they  found  them.  Sixty  per  cent  thought  the 
standards  fairly  good;  lying  in  small  ways,  petty  deceits,  were 
stated  as  the  most  common  form  of  wrongdoing. 

The  majority  seemed  to  think  a  textbook:  on  religious  and  moral 
training  would  do  little  to  develop  a  higlier  standard. 

"Are  questions  of  right  and  wrong  brought  forcibly  to  the 
front  in  school?"  received  negative  answers.  Tf  a  pupil  were  caught 
in  a  dishonest  act  not  enough  was  made  of  it. 

In  history  and  literature  there  scorned  to  be  the  opportunity 
for  inculcating  high  standards,  tho  the  cliildren  seemed  to  feel  that 
some  teachers  made  them  respect  them  everywhere.  Miss  Wilcox 
found  that  Bible  references  were  little  known. 

Mrs.  Celia  Parker  Woolev  said  of  reverence  and  ohedience  that 
we  got  all  when  w^e  got  those  two.  But  what  do  we  want  to  revere 
and  obey?  We  failed  to  inspire  the  feeling  of  reverence  and  obe- 
dience because  we  dealt  too  abstractedlv.  We  tried  to  teach 
reverence  and  obedience  to  something  too  far  off.  We  must  begin 
by  teaching  respect  for  human  nature,  for  our  own  ideal  self;  teach 
Tommy  and  Susie  to  respect  their  own  bodies.  They  must  obey, 
not  because  they  wish  to  please  teacher  or  ^^i  to  heaven,  but  be- 
cause too  innately  pure  and  true;  because  they  desire  to  follow  the 
higher,  not  the  lower,  self  and  have  the  strength  and  courage  to 
obev  their  highest  conviction. 


BOSTON  PEACE  CONGRESS. 

Tlie  recent  great  peace  congress  has  been  so  fully  reported  that 
we  will  not  give  much  space  to  it,  simply  confining  ourselves  to 
such  notes  as  will  best  serve  our  readers  in  understanding  its  rela- 
tion to  similar  meetings  and  to  tlie  present  world  movements. 

Such  a  topic  is  surely  not  out  of  place  as  a  subject-matter  for 
the  month  which  celebrates  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The 
consecration  service  held  on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  formal  open- 
ing of  the  congress  was  one  that  is  singularly  appropriate  for  a 
Christmas  service. 

There  were  present  from  foreign  nations  150  delegates,  among 
them  being  the  noble  Austrian  philanthropist.  Baroness  von  Sutt- 
ner,  whose .  notable  book,  "Die  Waffen  Nieder.''  or  "Lay  Down 
Your  Arms,"  has  passed  thru  thirty  editions  in  Germany  and  has 
been  translated  into  all  languages. 

^^Disarmament  and  Education"  was  the  subject  of  one  even- 
in<r's  addresses.  General  Miles  was  one  of  the  speakers,  and  he 
raised  the  question,  "What  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
human  familv  todav  if  the  bravest  and  best,  the  noblest  and  the 
most  unselfish,  could  have  lived  rather  than  have  been  sacrificed 
upon  the  red  fields  of  war  of  every  country  and  in  every  age?" 
David  St^irr  Jordan  has  carried  out  this  question  to  its  extreme 
results  in  a  great  sermon. 

In  Tremont  temple  those  who  spoke  upon  the  responsibility 
of  educators  in  the  peace  movement  were  Prof.  Francis  G.  Pea- 
body,  of  Harvard ;  Baroness  von  Suttner ;  G.  H.  Perris,  of  London ; 
Pastor  Wagner,  of  Paris;  Dr.  Yamei  Kin,  of  China;  Professor 
Ruyssen,  of  Aix,  Franco,  and  Rev.  Walter  Walsh,  of  Dundee,  Scot- 
land. Professor  Ruvsscn  told  of  educational  measures  in  France  to 
secure  international  peace,  thru   stereopticcm  lectures. 

The  final  session  adopted  many  pertinent  resolutions  and  ap- 
plauded to  the  eclio  a  communication  to  the  effect  that  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich.,  had  adopted  "A  History  of  Peace'^  as  a  textbook  in  its 
schools.  This  surely  indicates  to  the  caviler^what  the  congress 
"can  do"  for  progress.  It,  like  its  predecessors,  is  an  educator  of 
public  opinion,  even  tho  it  can  have  no  executive  power.  M.  Prud- 
hommeaux,  of  Nimes,  France,  presented  a  report  of  a  special  coin- 
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mittee,  appointed  at  the  Glasgow  congress  of  1901,  on  the  economic 
causes  of  war.  It  urged  that  the  friends  of  peace  should  make  a 
thoro  study  of  all  those  social  and  economic  conditions,  such  as 
trades  unions,  cooperation,  trusts,  etc.,  which,  without  or  perhaps 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  their  promoters,  tend  to  realize  a  more 
rational  organization  of  production,  consumption  and  exchange.  All 
that  indirectly  tends  toward  peace. 

Next  year's  meeting  will  be  at  Berne,  Switzerland. 

We  understand  that  Charles  Wagner,  author  of  "The  Simple 
Life,"  and  his  secretiry,  M.  X.  Koenig,  slipped  away  from  Boston 
and  visited  the  homo  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  the  great  noted 
French  pastor  expressing  his  pleasure  in  finding  everything  in  the 
home  left  as  it  was  when  the  poet  of  the  simple  life  lived  there. 

A  very  attractive  memorial  of  the  pilgrimage  of  the  European 
delegates  to  Mount  Vernon  is  published  by  the  Boston  Peace 
Society.  It  contains  portraits  of  the  seven  great  American  apostles 
of  peace — Worcester,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Channing,  Sum- 
ner and  Phillips  Brooks  (upon  whose  graves  wreaths  were  laid  by 
those  who  followed  in  their  footsteps),  together  with  powerful  pass- 
ages from  their  writings  condemning  war.  Another  valuable  and 
inspiring  and  encouraging  publication  of  the  society  is  "A  Primer 
of  Peace,''  prepared  by  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead  for  the  exhibit  in 
the  educational  department  at  St.  Louis.  It  is  remarkably  capable 
condensation  of  many  various  and  unanswerable  arguments  for 
peace.  It  tells  what  has  been  accomplished  and  what  is  yet  to  be 
achieved.  It  gives,  in  a  few  words,  the  history  of  arbitration,  and 
on  another  page  names  some  of  the  causes  of  war.  We  quote  a  few: 
"A  military  class  ambitious  for  activity  and  promotion.  Greed  for 
high  interest  which  war  loans  provide.  Rich  investors  have  much 
political  power  and  are  made  richer  by  war,  while  the  masses  are 
impoverished."  It  explodes  some  common  fallacies.  For  instance, 
"that  armies  and  navies  are  useful  in  giving  employment,"  to  which 
it  replies:  "So  is  a  Baltimore  fire  or  Galveston  flood.  The  murder 
of  President  McKinley  gave  work  to  doctors,  bands,  undertakers, 
florists  and  reporters.  The  many  suffer  while  a  few  temporarily 
gain." 

"That  barrack  drill  educates  slovenly  peasants  into  clean,  well- 
disciplined  troops.     Were  there   no  armies,  hundreds    of    millions 
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more  dollars  every  year  could  be  turned  into  schools,  with  proper 
physical  training,  and  eventually  there  would  be  no  ill-fed,  slovenly 
classes  leiV  "That  the  war  kills  off  surplus  population/'  "There 
is  none.  The  earth  is  very  sparsely  settled, and  is  incalculably  rich 
in  resources.  All  the  population  of  the  globe  could  be  put  into 
Texas  and  allow  a  half-acre  to  each  family." 

It  tells  what  business  men  "forget"  and  tells  what  business  men, 
editors,  ministers,  parents  and  teachers  can  do  to  help  bring  about 
the  wished-for  consummation. 

It  gives  figures  and  statements  about  war  and  its  cost  in  blood 
and  money  and  character.  These  should  be  taught  every  citizen  of 
our  country.  A  new  ideal  of  patriotism  should  be  awakened  than 
that  of  the  warrior;  and  in  this  connection  it  seems  to  have  been 
most  significant  that  at  the  hour  when  the  peace  congress  held  its 
opening  session  the  eulogies  were  being '  pronounced  over  the  life 
of  the  well  beloved  and  consummate  patriot  and  statesman.  Senator 
Hoar.  It's  appalling  to  read  that  three  weeks  before  Paul  Kruger's 
ultimatum  Joseph  Chamberlain  refused  to  refer  the  difiBculties  to 
an  arbitration  board  of  two  Dutch  and  three  British  chief  justices, 
and  had  he  done  so  England  would  have  saved  three  years  of  bit- 
terness, a  set-back  to  all  local  progress  and  reform,  and  the  hatred 
of  a  people  who  lost  20,000  women  and  children  in  concentration 
camps.  The  $1,100,000,000  spent  in  the  war  would  have  given  her 
poverty-stricken  population  100  old  people's  homes  at  $100,000 
each,  1,000  public  playgrounds,  1,000  public  libraries,  1,000  trade 
schools,  500  hospitals,  30,000  public  schools,  150,000  workingmen's 
houses.  Two  years  after  the  war  England  was  paying  $400,000  a 
week  to  keep  up  her  present  army  in  South  Africa,  where  free  speech 
is  yet  denied,  while  one-quarter  of  her  own  people  at  home  go 
hungry. 

It  is  hopeful  to  turn  from  this  dire  tragic  picture  to  one  of- 
fered by  two  republics  of  South  America.  "In  1900  Argentina  and 
Chile  were  on  the  verge  of  a  war  over  territorial  boundary  disputes, 
but  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  originating  in  the  noble  protest  of  an 
eloquent  bishop  of  Argentina,  led  to  an  agreement  to  arbitrate  their 
difficulties.  Since  the  arbitration,  which  satisfied  both  countries, 
both  have  begun  disarmament-  Chile  has  turned  an  arsenal  into  a 
trade   school,   is   teaching   science  more   than    mathematics    to   her 
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cadets,  and  has  already  spent  on  good  roads  $10,000,000  received 
from  the  sale  of  warships.  In  March,  1904,  upon  a  mountain  pass 
on  the  lofty  Andes  boundary  line,  there  was  erected  a  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  Christ  as  a  memorial  of  the  compact  of  perpetual  peace 
between  these  nations  and  as  a  better  guardian  of  her  border  than 
a  cordon  of  fortresses." 

A  peace  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago  at  short  notice,  Jenkin 
L.  Jones  presiding.  Charles  Wagner,  M.  X.  Koenig,  Frau  Salenka, 
of  Munich,  Jane  Addams  and  Kabbi  Hirsch  all  spoke  in  vein  at 
once  practical  and  inspirational. 

CHARLES  WAGNER  WITH  THE  KINDERGARTEN 

STUDENTS. 

While  the  students  of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute  were 
enjoying  a  general  game  day  on  Friday,  October  28,  the  genial  and 
benignant  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  appeared  in  the  doorway,  accompa- 
nied by  Pastor  Charles  Wagner,  of  Paris,  and  M.  X.  Koenig.  It 
seems  that  Pastor  Wagner  is  familiar- with  FroebeFs  philosophy  and 
is  greatly  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  education  of  the 
youngest  children.  After  one  or  two  general  games  M.  Wagner 
approached  the  edge  of  the  platform  where  he  had  been  seated  and 
in  a  few  concise  words  paid  tribute  to  Froebel,  tho  he  had  never 
before  seen  the  kindergarten  idea  practically  in  operation.  He  en- 
tirely ap])reciated  the  necessity  of  the  teacher's  becoming  as  a 
child  and  playing  as  a  child  in  order  that  she  might  more  truly 
enter  into  sympathy  with  the  little  ones.  The  child,  he  said,  must 
have  opportunity  to  be  a  real  child  in  order  that  he  may  later  be  a 
real  man.  In  a  few  moments  the  students  showed  how  we  some- 
times play  the  bird's  nest,  and  the  guests  crept  softly  up  with  the 
other  players  to  see  the  little  birds  in  the  nest.  And  then,  as  they 
prepared  to  leave,  the  genial,  child-hearted  French  pastor  spread 
his  arms  in  flying  fashion  and  said :  "And  now  that  we  have  seen  the 
little  birds  flv  we  old  birds  must  flv  awav  also.''  The  ease  and  readi- 
ness  with  which  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  so  foreign 
to  his  previous  experience,  indicate  one  source  of  the  man's  great 
power.  He  retains  the  freshness  and  simplicity  of  the  child  nature, 
which  has  not  been  overclouded  by  the  problems  and  perplexities  of 
the  pastor. 
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PROGRAM    FOR    DECEMBER,    1904. 

GENERAL  SUBJECT.     Child's  Interest  in  Home  and  Family  Life. 
Special  Subject  for  Month:     "Christmas  at  Our  House." 

Special  Point  of  Departure:     "In  Toyland." 

NOVEMBER  28.— Morning  Circle.  "Home  from  OrandiM's."  Play  rlda 
on  train.  Children  show  and  tell  things  they  did  at  grandpa's.  Draw 
on  blackboard  things  they  saw  at  grandpa's. 

Gift  Plays. 

Little  Ones — ^Third  imitative.  (1)  Make  grandpa's  wagon;  (2)  train 
we  oame  home  on. 

Oldest  Ones — ^Hennessy  blocks.  Co-operative  group  work.  Build  on 
table  grandpa's  bam  and  big  fence  around  it.  Space  enclosed  for 
garden.    Use  first  gift  balls  as  fruits  in  garden. 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — Clay.    "Baby's  Christmas  presents."    Make  round  clay 
ball,  insert  rubber  while  soft.    "Bouncing  ball." 
Oldest  Ones — "Christmas  presents."    The  scrap  book,  for  little  ones 
in  a  hospital  or  another  kindergarten.    Book  made  of  white  cambric^ 
"over  and  over"  edges  with  red  yam.    Children  cut  out  pictures. 

NOVEMBER  29.— Morning  Circle— "Our  toys."  Ask  children  day  before 
to  bring  toys  to  school — balls,  tops,  etc.  Use  kindergarten  toys 
to  play  with.    Play  house  with  dolls. 

Gift  Plays. 

Little  Ones— Second  gift.  "Our  Christmas  gifts."  Have  spheres, 
etc.,  done  up  in  tissue  paper  tied  with  ribbon,  put  in  a  basket.  Play 
you  have  been  out  shopping;  children  come  and  pick  out  presents; 
guess  what  they  have,  ball,  drum  (cylinder),  or  Jack-ln-box  (sphere); 
open  and  see. 

Oldest  Ones — ^Hennessy  blocks.  Continue  co-operative  group  work. 
Repetition  of  yesterday;  add  grandpa's  hay  wagon  (third  and  fourth), 
chicken  coops,  pigeon  house  (top  third  of  fifth). 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — Clay;  finish  baby's  bouncing  ball. 
Oldest  Ones — Work  on  scrap  book  continued. 

NOVEMBER  30. — Going  to  Toyland. — Take  all  the  children  down  to  one 
of  the  big  department  stores  to  see  the  toys.  This  is  a  morning's 
work. 

DECEMBER  1. — Morning  Circle. — Going  to  the  toy  shop.  Play  going  to 
toy  shop.  Make  trolley  car  of  chairs;  ring  bell;  collect  fares;  stop 
car,  etc.  Make  toy  shop  window  of  Hennessy  blocks  on  table;  put 
toys  in  window.  Toyman  shows  how  they  go;  spin  tops,  bounce 
balls,  etc. 

Gift  Plays. 

Little  Ones — Second  gift.  The  toyman's  window.  Make  big  window 
of  cardboard.  Children  look  in  shop  window;  watch  toys  go;  kinder^ 
gartner  makes  top  of  cube  spinning  on  axis,  drum  of  cylinder  and 
two  axes;  swing  of  cylinder  with  string  attached  from  support, 
"merry-go-round,"  etc.  Let  children  have  one  toy  to  play  with. 
Oldest  Ones — Hennessy  blocks.  Co-operative  group  work.  Let  chil- 
dren build  the  big  window  with  all  toys  in;  show  little  dolls,  the 
piano,  chairs,  etc.,  they  made  for  the  doll  house,  etc.  Children 
arrange  window;  others  come  to  see  it,  etc. 
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Occupation. 

Little  Ones — "Scrap  book."  Show  the  pictures  and  let  them  choose 
the  ones  they  like  and  take  to  big  children  to  cut  out  for  them; 
help  over  and  over  edge  of  book. 

Oldest  Ones — "Scrap  book."  Continue  work  on  cut  out  pictures  for 
the  younger  ones. 

DECEMBER  2.— ^Morning  Circle. — Playing  toy  shop.  Make  toy  shop. 
Have  toys  on  table.  Toyman  shows  how  things  go.  Little  mothers 
and  children  come  and  buy  toys,  pay  money;  toyman  does  them  up; 
wagon  carries  them  home;  stop  at  different  houses  as  grocer's  cart 
did. 

Gift  Plays. 

Little  Ones — Second  gift.  Play  toyman's  window  again.  Bach  one 
make  window  of  Hennessy  blocks;  show  each  one  how  a  toy  goes. 
Oldest  Ones — ^Fifth  top  third.  Make  for  each  child  a  big  window  of 
stifT  paper  made  to  stand  upright.  Tell  each  child  something  to 
make  in  his  window,  a  toy,  trolley  car,  dolls,  furniture,  etc.; 
others  guess  what  it  is. 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — Scrap  book,  pasting  pictures. 
Oldest  Ones — Scrap  book,  continue  work. 

NOVEMBER   28.DECEMBER   5.— Domestic    Periods. 

Little  Ones — Playing  mother  again  with  dollies,  dressing,  lullaby, 
etc.  Sewing  basket;  play  with  spools,  string,  etc.;  sewing  with 
needle  and  thread;  cutting  cloth  in  their  own  way  to  learn  use  of 
the  various  implements. 

Oldest  Ones — Care  of  flowers;  dusting;  playing  mother  with  dollies 
and  little  children. 

Songs. 

"The  Toyman,"  Poullson  Holiday  Songs;  "Once  a  Little  Baby  Lay," 
Walker  &  Jenks. 

Rhythm. 

Lullaby,  suggested  interpretation  (Poullson)  of  familiar  song,  'This 
is  Dolly  I  Love  Best,"  putting  Rosie  asleep.  Skipping  in  circle 
to  melody  of  "Hail,  old  Father  Christmas." 

Games. 

No  new  games,  but  free  and  suggested  choice  of  old  favorites.  Dur- 
ing a  week  when  so  many  and  such  varieties  of  new  impressions 
are  coming  it  is  well  to  have  only  simple  repetitions  in  games. 

Stories. 

No  new  stories  for  same  reason  as  above. 

Pictures. 

"The  Toyman."    Mother  Play  if  any  are  shown, 

DECEMBER  5-12. 

Special  Point  of  Departure:     "In  Santa  Claus'  Land." 

DECEMBER  5. — Morning  Circle. — Toyman.  Play  toyman  again.  Big  win- 
dow made  of  clothes  bars  with  something  thrown  across;  toyman 
shows  how  toys  go;  let  children  be  toys  this  time. 

Gift  Plays. 

Little  Ones — "The  Toy  Shop."  Second  and  first  gifts.  Play  toy 
shop  with  toys;  gifts  arranged  on  table;  child  for  shopkeeper;  chil- 
dren come  to  buy.  Show  how  toys  go.  Play  very  simply  for  the 
babies,  leave  out  all  detail  possible. 

Oldest  Ones — Fifth  top  third.  Imitation  series;  play  the  toys  in 
the  shop;  merry-go-round,  trolley  car,  dolls,  toboggan  slide,  etc. 
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Occupation. 

Alternate  group  work.  Half  scrap  book;  half  father's  present* 
napkin  ring,  circle  of  cardboard  wound  with  green  or  red  (wrapper)/ 
raffla. 

DECEMBER  6. — ^Another  visit  to  the  toy  shop  to  see  Christmas  trees. 

DECEMBER  7. — Morning  Circle. — ^Toy  shop  again.  Play  toyman;  children 
as  toys;  toyman  shows  how  they  go;  children  buy  the  toys  ana 
carry  them  home;  children  show  what  they  saw;  other  childr^i 
guess  by  movements. 

Gift  Piayt. 

Little  Ones — ^Hennessy  blocks.  Imitative;  make  toy  shop  with  win- 
dows of  blocks. 

Oldest  Ones — Building  blocks,  second  and  first  gift;  co-operatiye 
group  play.  Toy  shop;  play  toy  shop;  make  counter  of  Hennessy 
blocks;  make  toys  of  fifth  top,  third  and  second  gifts  toys;  first 
gift  balls  for  Christmas  tree  ornaments. 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — Alternate  group  work.  Half  at  scrap  book;  half  at 
father's  present;  paint  a  big  picture  of  "Grandpa's  House"  cut  out 
by  you,  with  wash  of  red  or  green,  paste  on  oblong  card  of  light  gray. 
Oldest  Ones — Half  mother's  present;  half  scrap  book. 

DECEMBER  8« — Morning  Circle. — The  Christmas  tree.  Show  children 
pictures  of  Christmas  trees.  Let  children  show  you  how  Christmas 
tree  looked,  arms  outstretched.  Dr&w  with  green  chalk  on  black- 
board sketch  of  Christmas  tree  before  children;  let  them  put  on  the 
candles  with  difTerent  colored  chalk.  Draw  toys  on  tree;  let  them 
guess  what  you  have  drawn. 

Gift  Plays. 

Little  Ones — ^First  gift.  Play  Christmas  tree.  Balis  on  tree;  go  and 
buy  pretty  colored  balls;  tell  children  to  hang  balls  on  tree. 
Oldest  Ones* — Co-operative  group  play.  Toy  shop;  make  counters 
and  windows  of  Hennessy  blocks;  dplls'  display  in  window;  use  dolls 
and  things  made  for  doll  house  toys  (second  gift)»  "the  things  which 
go,"  on  one  counter,  Christmas  tree  ornaments  on  another,  (first  gift) 
balls,  candles,  etc.  The  buildings,  dolls'  houses,  etc.,  of  fifth,  third 
and  fourth  gifts. 

Occupation. 

Littte  Ones — ^Half  scrap  book;   half  father's  present 
Oldest  Ones — ^Half  finish  scrap  book;  half  mother's  precept. 

DECEMBER  9< — Morning  Circle. — Playing  Santa  Claus.    Lullaby,  children 

sing  dollies  to  sleep.     Make  Christmas  tree  of  children;  hang  toys 

on  tree;  first  gift  balls  as  present;  wake  up  dollies;   dance  about 

tree;  sing,  "Hail,  Old  Father  Christmas." 
Gift  Plays. 

Little  Ones — ^Play  with;  dress  them  up  to  go  Christmas  shopping. 

Oldest  Ones — ^Repeat  top  shop  of  yesterday.    Babies  come  to  buy. 
Occupation. 

Little  Ones — ^Half  scrap  book;   half  father's  present. 

Oldest  Ones— iHalf  finish  scrap  book;   half  finish  mother's  present. 

DECEMBER  5-12^— Domestic   Periods. 

Little  Ones— Plasring  home;  mother  and  baby  again;  sewing  basket; 
let  this  time  be  as  simple  and  sweet  an  expression  of  the  little  one's 
sense  of  home  and  .mother  as  possible. 

Oldest  Ones — ^Work  on  doll's  house;  playing  mother  with  Rosle  and 
the  younger  children.  If  doll  house  is  ready  enough  let  children 
play  house  in  it  even  tho  it  is  unfurnished;  they  will  supply  what 
is  lacking. 
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Songs. 

LiUther's  "Christmas  Hymn,"  written  for  his  own  children.     **Uail» 

Old  Father  Christmas." 
Rhythm. 

Lullaby,  Brahm's.     Free  interpretation  of  children.    Hofer  I.    Danc- 
ing about  Christmas  tree  singing  "Hail,  Old  Father  Christmas." 
Games. 

No  new  games;  reason  before  indicated. 
Stories. 

I  believe  it  advisable  that  no  story  should  be  told  connected  with 

the  festival  side  of  Christmas,  but  "The  Fir  Tree/'  by  Hans  Andei^ 

son,  may  be  adapted  if  desirable. 
Pictures. 

No  pictures  this  week. 
DECEMBER   12-19. 

SPECIAL   POINT  OF   DEPARTURE:      ''The  Christmas   Story." 
DECEMBER    12. — Morning    Circle. — Mother    and    baby.      Children    play 

mother  and   baby  with  dolls  and  Rosie,  jdoing  all  the  things  most 

vividly  recalling  the  nurturing  care  of  the  mother  love. 
Gift  Plays. 

Little  Ones — Third  gift.     Imitative  play;    make  bed  where  mamma 

puts  the  babies;   the  chair  mamma  rocks  in  to  sleep. 

Oldest  Ones — Fifth,  one-third  of  gift,  vertical  cut,  free  play. 
Occupation. 

Little  Ones — Paper  chains  for  Christmas  tree. 

Oldest  Ones — Paper  chains  for  Christmas  tree  or  finish  present  if 

not  completed. 
DECEMBER  13. — Morning  Circle. — Mother  and  baby.    Visit  from  mother 

and   little  baby;    let  children   hold  and   care  for  baby;    play  with; 

mother  rock  it ;  nurse  it,  appealing  again  to  instinct  of  nurture  within 

each  child.     Show  picture  of  Sistlne  Madonna. 
Gift  Plays. 

Little  Ones — Hennessy  blocks.     Children  play  first  with  Rose;  rock 

her  to  sleep;  make  bed  for  her  of  Hennessy  blocks;  make  chair  (of 

blocks)  mother  sits  in. 

Oldest  Ones — Third  of  fifth  suggested  play;  make  chair  mother  sits 

in  to  put  baby  to  sleepj  bed;  where  they  sleep.    Free  play. 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — Paper  chains  for  Christmas  tree. 

Oldest  Ones — Mother's  present;   cutting  out  picture  of  Sistlne  Ma- 
donna to  be  mounted. 

DECEMBER  14. — Morning  Circle. — Mother  and  baby  again;  a  visit  from 
mother  and  baby.  Let  children  play  with  their  dollies.  Lullaby  and 
Rosie  again.     Show  picture  of  Sistlne  Madonna. 

Gift  Plays. 

Little  Ones — First   gift  play  balls  are  the  dollies:    put  to  sleep  In 

cradle;   play  dancing  the  dollies;   "peek-a-boo";    "Christmas  tree"  if 

time. 

Oldest  Ones — See  December  15. 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — Mother's  present,  picture  of  Sistlne  Madonna  (already 

cut  out)    pasted  in  middle  of  oblong  of  light   gray  or  green  book 

paper. 

Oldest  Ones — Mother's  present.  Madonna  of  the  Chair,  RaphaeL    Cut 

and  mount  on  square  of  gray  or  green  book  paper,  edge  with  silver 

paper  for  frame. 
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DECEMBER  15 — Morning  Circle.— The  Madonna  and  Baby.  Show  chil- 
dren picture  of  Madonna  again.  Tell  as  simply  at  possible  the  story 
of  the  little  Christ  child.  Teach  first  verse  of  Luther's  Christmas 
hymn. 

Gift  Plays. 

Little  Ones — First  and  third  gift.  Imitative,  mother's  chair,  my 
little  chair  and  baby's  little  chair;  mother's  big  bed,  my  little  bed, 
baby's  little  bed.    Rocking  baby  to  sleep. 

Oldest  Ones — (For  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  day)  suggested  sequence 
play.  Mother  gets  up  early  in  morning  and  lights  fire  in  stove 
(make  stove);  gives  you  your  breakfast  on  (make  table  and  chairs); 
then  sends  you  to  school,  watches  you  thru  the  window  (make 
window);  then  she  is  busy  until  dinner  time  comes  and  sets  table 
(make  again),  and  cooks  dinner  on  stove  (make  stove)  for  you  when 
you  come  home  (change  to  cube  again). 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — Finish  mother's  present — paper  chains. 

Oldest    Ones — Mother's    present — paste    strips    of    silver    as    border 

on  edge  of  paper  as  frame  for  picture. 

DECEMBER  16. — Morning  Circle. — The  Shepherds.  Show  children  pic- 
tures of  the  sheep;  of  shepherd  who  cares  for  sheep.  The  large 
toy  sheep  is  very  life-like;  show  to  children  if  possible.  Let  chil- 
dren play  sheep.  Build  sheepfold  of  Hennessy  blocks.  Make  vivid 
as  possible  the  shepherd's  watchful  care. 

Gift  Plays. 

Little  Ones — ^First  gift.  Hennessy  blocks;  make  sheep  fold  with 
b!ocks;  play  balls  are  sheep;  little  ones  shepherd;  send  into  fold 
safe  from  harm. 

Oldest  Ones — Fifth  one-third.  Finish  sequence  play.  Mother  washes 
dishes  on  table  (make) ;  sits  down  by  little  table  (make)  in  her 
chair  (make)  and  sews;  watches  for  you  thro'  the  window  (make). 
After  supper  she  puts  you  to  bed  in  bed  (make).    Good  night. 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — Paper  chains. 

Oldest  Ones — Finish  gift.     Paper  chains. 

DECEMBER  12-19.— Domestic  Periods. 

Little  Ones — Showing  pictures  of  mothers  and  babies;   of  trees  in 

forest;    pine    trees:    of   homes   of   sheep    and    shepherd    and    dogs; 

anything  to  give  the  background  for  the  Christmas  story.     Dusting. 

Oldest   Ones — Showing   pictures;    sewing   baskets;    work  on  Rosie's 

patchwork  quilt  and  the  new  Christmas  dress,  to  be  a  bright  red 

one;  dusting;  care  of  the  flowers. 
Songs. 

"Every  Night,"  Patty  Hill. 
Rhythm. 

Lullaby,    Brahms;    suggested    Interpretation,    mother    holding    little 

baby  in  her  arms;   simple  repetition  activities. 

Games. 

No  new  games. 
Stories. 

Story  of  the  little  Christ  Child  adapted  from  the  Bible. 
Pictures. 

"Sistine  Madonna,"  Raphael. 

DECEMBER   19-26. — Special    Point  of  Departure. — The  Christmas  Story. 
:MBER    19. — Morning   Circle. — The   shepherd's  visit.     Repetition  of 
Friday's  experience.    Life  of  the  shepherd.    Tell  story  of  shepherd's 
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'  watch  in  the  meadows.  Angels'  song;  the  long,  long  Journey  to  see 
little  one  in  the  manger.  Show  visit  of  the  shepherds.  See  Rolle. 
"Watching  in  the  Meadows/'  Tomlin's  Book. 

Qift  Plays. 

Little  Ones — ^Repeat  gift  play  of  Friday,  the  sheepfold.  First  and 
Hennessy  blocks. 

Oldest  Ones — ^Third,  fourth  and  one-fifth  of  fifth.  Imitative  and  di- 
rected sequence  play.  Make  fence  and  big  gate  of  the  sheepfold  of 
third  and  fourth  gifts  with  shed  for  shelter  of  one-third  of  fifth. 

Occupation. 

LittJ#  Ones — Paper  chains;  doing  up  our  Christmas  presents;  tissue- 
paper,  ribbon.    Help  them  one  at  a  time  to  fold  the  paper  oyer  the 
pictures  and  help  put  the  ribbon  on. 
Oldest  Ones — Popping  com  for  Christmas  tree. 

DECEMBER  20.~Morning  Circle.— The  story  of  the  Christ  Child.  Tell 
legend  of  Christ  Child  (Hofer)  (Christ  Tales).  Show  again  SIttine 
Madonna. 

Gift  Plays. 

Little   Ones — First  and   second.     Christmas   stockings;    tie  up  the 
presents,  first  and  second  gifts;  hang  up  stockings;  children  go  to 
sleep;  wake  up  and  find  their  presents. 
Oldest  Ones— Repeat  gift  play  of  December  19. 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — Stringing  popcorn;  tying  up  Christmas  presents. 
Oldest  Ones — Tying  up  Christmas  presents. 

DECEMBER  21.— Morning  Circle^— Story  of  ChHst  Child.  Finish  legend 
of  Christ  Child.  Have  Christmas  tree  in  kindergarten.  Let  (diU- 
dren  play  about  it,  smell  it,  hold  it,  etc.    "Hail,  Old  Father  Christ* 


mas." 


Qift  Plays. 

Little  Ones — Playing  "Hanging  stockings."  First  and  second  gifts. 
Oldest  Ones — Stringing  popcorn;   finish  tyiag  packages. 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — Stringing  popcorn  and  cranberries. 
Oldest  Ones — Stringing  popcorn  and  cranberries. 

DECEMBER  22. — Morning  Circle. — Playing  Santa  Claus.  The  Christmas 
tree.  Let  children  dance  about  it  before  it  is  trimmed;  children 
see  ornaments;  get  It  all  ready  for  their  mothers  and  babies  wUo 
are  coming  next  -day.     Singing  of  Christmas  songs. 

Qift  Plays. 

Little  and  Oldest  Ones — Get  kindergarten  ready,  Rosie  and  dollies 
dressed  all  clean;  sweep,  dust. 

Occupation. 

Little  and  Oldest  Ones — Getting  kindergarten  all  ready  for  tomor- 
row; sweep,  dust,  clean  out  closets  that  need  it,  wash  black- 
board, etc. 

DECEMBER  23. — The  Christmas  festival  celebration.  As  simple  as  pos- 
sible. Singing  of  Christmas  songs.  Tell  very  simply  Bible  story  of 
shepherd  and  angels.  "Hail,  Old  Father  Christmas."  Giving  gifts. 
'Good-bye."    "Why  the  Chimes  Rang."    Story  by  Alden. 


*ti 


DECEMBER  19-26.- Domestic  Period. 

Oldest   and    Youngest — Looking   at   the   pictures;     sewing    basket; 

dusting;   care  of  flowers. 
Songs. 
Rhythm. 

No  new  rhythm.     Bring  out  the  lullaby  thought  in  as  many  ways 
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as    possible.     "London   Town/'    "Sleeping   E^owers,"   Rosie's    song, 

Brahm's  Lullaby. 
Qames. 

No  new  games. 
Stories. 

The  shepherd  and  angels  adapted  from  the  Bible.  The  legend  of  the 

Christ  Child.  Hofer  (Child's  Christ  Tales). 
Pictures. 

"Visit  of  the  Shepherds,"  Le  Rolle. 

MOTHER'S  'ROUND  THE  TREE. 

The  residents  of  a  social  settlement  are  truly  fortunate,  for 
they  see  the  Christmas  joy  many  times  repeated.  The  kindergarten 
has  its  festival,  with  tree  and  dance  and  carol  and  distribution  of 
gifts  made  by  childish  fingers,  and  the  same  tree  is  center  of  at- 
traction when  club  girls  and  boys  assemble  for  their  fun.  As  the 
spectator  observes  the  trimming  and  retrimming  of  the  same  tree, 
a  sigh  escapes  at  thought  of  Andersen's  little  fir  tree  that  had  that 
joy  but  once. 

The  mothers  seem  to  derive  as  much  pleasure  from  their  gath- 
ering as  do  any  of  the  children.  One  year  a  delightfully  active 
grate  fire  welcomed  the  guests,  who  sat  around  it  in  what  Bob 
Cratchet  called  "a  circle,  but  which  was  reallv  a  half-circle.''  For- 
tunately  the  circle  possessed  the  property  of  elasticity  and  it  grew 
with  every  newcomer.  Under  its  genial  sway  a  general  thaw  soon 
set  in  and  the  ice  was  completely  melted  under  the  socializing  in- 
fluences of  "spin  the  platter"  and  "beasts,  birds  and  fishes."  It  is 
surprising  to  see  how  the  most  voluble  talker  is  suddenly  stricken 
dumb  as  the  finger  of  fate  points  her  way  and  the  solemn  counting 
begins.  Motor  aphasia  seizes  each  one  in  turn  and  hearty  laughter 
rings  from  each  complacent  onlooker  until  her  turn  comes  to  call 
a  dog  a  bird  or  a  hen  a  beast. 

When  all  the  known  names  of  Noah's  proteges  have  been  ex- 
hausted,  "spin   the   platter"   is  called    for  and   stout   Mrs.   

sprines  for  the  spinning  plate  as  gaily,  if  not  as  nimbly,  as  agile 
Mrs.  G. 

But  the  vigorous  exercise  can  not  last  long,  for  tired  muscles 
will  protest.  And  so  the  dance  'round  the  tree  is  next  announced. 
But  first  the  tree  must  be  trimmed.  The  popping  of  corn  gives 
variety  to  the  impromptu  program,  and  finally  comea  the  time  For 
decorating  the  tree.     This  takes  but  a  few  moments,  so  many  are 
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the  ladies-in-waiting.  As  the  spectator  observes  the  delight  in  the 
wonderful,  sparkling  tinsel,  the  mother  play  of  the  light-bird  comes 
to  mind.  "Hail,  0  Father  Christmas!'^  is  sung  with  enthusiasm, 
and  "Once  a  Little  Baby  Lay,'^  sweetly  sung,  closes  the  evening  in 
a  reverential  spirit. 

THE  ITALIAN  GIFT-BIHXGP:R. 

Would  it  not  be  interesting,  and  conducive  to  good  cheer  and 
the  joy  of  the  season  if,  in  the  foreign  quarters  of  our  cities  the 
children  whose  parents  came  from  faraway  climes  could  be  induced 
to  find  out  how  Christmas  is  celebrated  in  the  old  countrv  wherever 
that  may  be?  Evelyn  H.  Walker's  invaluable  contribution  to  the 
folklore  of  Christmas,  "Christmas  In  Olden  Times  and  In  Many 
Lands,"  will  enable  the  teacher  to  fill  up  any  chinks  left  by  the 
children. 

As  it  may  be  that  some  teacher  may  find  the  Italian  story 
apropos  to  her  conditions  we  will  tell  it  in  brief. 

In  Italy  it  is  not  a  Santa  Claus,  with  his  sleigh  and  reindeer 
who  brings  the  children  their  gifts — no,  it  is  an  old  woman  and  we 
are  not  told  just  how  she  travels.  The  story  runs  thus:  While 
the  wise  men  of  the  East  (and  how  truly  wise  they  were,  for  they 
knew  the  Star  would  not  wait;  it  must  be  followed  at  once)  were  on 
their  journey  following  the  beautiful  star,  they  came  to  the  house 
of  an  old  woman  who  asked  them  where  they  were  going.  "We  seek 
the  Christ  Child,"  thev  said,  "Will  vou  not  come  with  usr^*  and 
they  sliowod  the  gifts  thoy  brought.  She  looked  at  the  S'tar  and  she 
wanted  very  much  to  go  but  then  she  thought  of  her  house,  for  she 
was  a  very  careful,  particular  housekeeper.  Little  children  some- 
times'felt  uncomfortable  when  thev  visited  her,  for  fear  of  disar- 
ranging  her  room  or  getting  a  little  dirt  on  the  floor.  So  she  said, 
"Xo,  I  muj*t  finisli  cleaning  my  house;  won't  you  wait  for  me?" 

"We  can  not  wait,"  said  the  wise  men.  "We  must  follow  the  Star 
and  it  does  not  wait."     So  they  went  on. 

The  woman  swept  and  scrubbed  and  dusted  and  put  her  house 
in  perfect  order  and  then  she  was  very  tired  but  she  went  to  the  door 
to  look  at  the  Star  and  lo,  it  had  disappeared.  She  could  not  see  it, 
no  matter  how  she  strained  her  eyes.  Then  she  hastily  put  on  her 
wraps  and    gathered   toorether  some  beautiful    gifts   for   the   Christ 
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Child  and  started  out.  She  traveled  long  and  long,  and  grew  more 
and  more  tired,  but  she  did  not  find  the  Star  and  she  did  not  find 
the  Christ  Child.  So  she  gave  her  gifts  to  other  little  children  and 
now  year  after  year  she  still  tries  to  find  the  Child  and  when  she 
fails  for  love  of  Him  she  makes  other  little  children  very  happy 
by  presenting  her  gifts  to  them  and  I  am  sure  the  Christ  Child  smiles 
very  happily  to  see  the  joy  of  all  the  children  an  Oie  day  of  His 
birth. 

AFTER  CHRISTMAS  IX  A  N.  Y.  KINDERGARTEN. 

Last  year,  between  trains,  the  spectator  visited  the  kinder- 
garten (afternoon  session)  of  public  school  No.  44,  New  York  City. 
Thirty-one  children  were  present,  mostly  of  Italian  or  Irish  parent- 
age. Tho  the  children  were  under  excellent  control,  there  was 
no  undue  restraint,  but  a  happy,  natural  atmosphere  prevailed.  The 
directors  stated,  liowever,  tliat  with  the  primary  class  in  mind,  and 
the  comparatively  severe  discipline  there  required,  they  maintained 
a  stricter  order  than  in  the  ideal  kindergarten,  lest  the  change  from 
freedom  to  restraint  be  too  trying  for  both  teacher  and  pupils. 

The  fragrance  of  balsam  pervaded  the  air.  The  children  had 
previously  chopped  its  branches  from  the  Christmas  tree  and 
stripped  them  of  their  needles,  to  be  used  as  filling  for  a  pillow. 
A  talk  about  the  remaining  trunk,  or  pole,  disclosed  what  the  chil- 
dren had  seen  and  I  rememl^ered  on  various  excursions  of  flag-poles, 
telegraph  poles  and  other  poles  made  of  wood,  and  they  were  asked 
to  recall  things  in  their  liomes  made  of  wood.  The  long  line  of 
telegraph  poles  seen  en  route  to  Coney  Island  was  recalled  by  one 
child. 

A  snow  man  had  been  made  in  the  schoolyard  by  the  children 
in  the  grades,  and  a  small  one  made  in  the  kindergarten  by  tiie 
little  ones,  so  that  they  dramatized  the  play  with  a  background  of 
realitv  that  few  citv  children  can  know. 

The  singing  was  soft  and  spirited,  the  instrumental  mueic 
played  lightly  and  with  expression  and  spirit. 

Two  of  the  thirty-one  children,  being  younger  in  both  years 
and  kindergarten  oxperionce  than  the  others,  were  left  to  follow 
their  own  devices  with  the  gift?.  The  others  followed  a  simple 
dictation  exercise,   niakiii«r  a  Avooden   table  and   two  chairs   of  the 
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third  gift,  which  had  been  distributed  by  two  children  with  quiet 
expedition. 

The  occupation  lesson  was  tlic  drawing  of  a  paw  on  heavy 
wrapiiing  paper  of  a  good  gray  tone.  At  the  wish  of  the  children 
the  teacher  first  drew  a  picture  of  it  on  the  blackboard,  tho  the  saw 
itself  was  placed  before  the  youthful  delineators.  Question:  Would 
it  not  have  been  better  to  have  first  had  the  children  make  an  effort 
to  draw  it  and  then  he  helped  to  a  more  correct  idea  by  the  teacher's 
representation  ? 

Jn  the  corner  cupboard,  among  the  usual  things  found  in  a 
kindergarten  repository  were  a  number  of  Noah's  Ark  animals,  the 
joy  of  the  children,  for,  as  the  director  ?aid,  the  Italian  children  have 
no  toys. 


I.  SaouClauauid  Ralndcer. 


THE  CONVERSION  OF  SANTA  CLAUS  AND  THE  COMING 

OF  THE  KINGDOM. 

PHIL   PAL08TER. 

Lately  I  have  gotten  into  the  habit  of  waking  up  early  in 
the  morning,  about  five  o'clock,  and  I  lie  there  in  a  sort  of  reflec- 
tive mood  picturing  what  might  be — ought  to  be.  I  remember  the 
other  morning  1  imagined  myself  as  married.  There  was  the  little 
cottage,  set  back  from  the  road  among  the  trees,  with  sweet-pea 
vines  climbing  over  the  front  porch,  and  a  canary  singing  in  the 
kitchen.  My  little  wife  (she  was  pretty)  and  I  were  sitting  under 
a  big  elm  tree,  talking — but  this  is  too  long  a  story.  And  I  have 
imagined  myself  a  great  preacher;  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  com- 
pose the  opening  prayer;  have  stood  before  the  vast  audience  and 
felt  the  thrill,  but  this  lasted  only  a  moment.  Once  I  thought  I 
was  the  czar  and  worked  out  in  detail  just  what  I  would  do,  but 
it  would  be  irreverent  to  tell  this.  But  I  will  tell  a  little  story 
which  came  to  me  this  morning.  I  don't  believe  it  ever  could  hap- 
pen, but  I  know  sleek,  little,  rich  children  who  would  believe  every 
word  of  it,  if  they  read  it  in  their  St.  Nicholas  and  exclaim,  "Oh! 
what  a  beautiful  Christmas  story,''  and  never  see  the  point 

Here  it  is  in  the  rough,  just  as  it  went  through  my  head. 

Theodore  Kominski  had  heard  his  father  say  that  he  would 
like  to  own  one  of  Tolstoi's  books.  His  father  borrowed  books  of 
his  friends  and  read  them  late  at  night  and  all  day  Sunday;  read 
and  minded  the  baby.  He  was  a  reformer  and  poor ;  worked  in  a 
foundry  at  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  a  day.  There  were  six  chil- 
dren, in  the  family. 

Theodore  was  seven  years  old  and  believed  in  Santa  Claus; 
though  he  left  the  little  jews-harp  in  liis  woolen  sock  last  Christ- 
mas; pictured  him  coming  from  his  far  north  home  with  his  rein- 
deers, and  all  that.  He  and  his  little  sister,  Anna,  had  written 
Santa  Claus  a  letter.  She  asked  for  "a  big  dolly  with  shutty  eyes 
and  a  cry,"  and  he  asked  for  a  rocking-horse.  She  received  a  pair 
of  red  mittens  and  he  a  jews-harp.  But  they  loved  Santa  Claus 
and  were  happy. 

So  in  their  second  letter  they  said  "Please  bring  papa  a  big 
book  what  Mr.  Tolstoi  made,  and  a  nice  warm  dress  for  mamma." 
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And  they  remembered  their  brothers  and  sisters  as  well  as  them- 
selves in  their  request. 

This  was  a  week  before  Christmas  and  Santa  Clans  received  the 
letter  the  next  morning.  That  day  he  went  down  town  shopping; 
went  to  the  ten-cent  store  for  trinkets  to  give  the  poor  folks,  and 
to  the  big  department  store  and  jewelry  stojre,  and  the  fine  candy 
store  to  purchase  gifts  for  the  rich  people.  And  among  other  places 
he  dropped  in  at  a  second-hand  book  stall  and  bought  a  paper 
covered  volume  of  Tolstoi's  "What  To  Do"  for  nineteen  cents. 

That  night,  after  he  had  staked  out  his  reindeers  to  graze  on 
tl:e  moss  under  the  aurora  borealis,  and  had  built  a  roaring  fire 
against  the  North  Pole,  he  sat  down  to  look  over  his  purchases,  and 
to  Ui^  them  with  the  names  of  his  manv  friends  all  over  the  world. 
There  were  music  boxes  and  big  wax  dolls  and  seal-skin  cloaks  and 
gold  watches  and  full  sets  of  Balzac  and  Kipling  for  his  rich  friends. 
And  there  were  little  penny  sticks  of  licorice,  mosquito-bar  stock- 
ings filled  with  pop-corn  and  gum-drops,  mixed;  crude  yellow  jump- 
ing-jacks  and  yarn  mittens  for  the  poor  children. 

One  of  the  last  things  he  came  to  was  the  volume  of  Tolstoi. 
As  he  opened  it  one  of  the  leaves  fell  out  and  he  picked  it  up.  It 
was  badly  soiled  and  there  were  lines  underscored  and  marginal 
notes  in  crude  writing.  His  eye  fell  on  one  of  the  notes :  "The  rich 
us-^  the  beautiful  things  which  they  never  make  and  the  poor  make 
all  the  beautiful  things  which  they  can  never  use."  And  he  read 
the  other  marginal  notes  and  then  turned  to  the  book,  and  was  ab- 
sorbed. When  he  came  to,  it  was  morning,  though  dark,  for  there 
is  no  sunrise  in  that  region,  in  the  winter  time.  He  heard  the  deers 
pawing  the  snow  for  more  moss.  As  he  walked  down  the  path  to 
his  ice  barn  he  fell  to  thinking.  "I  tell  you  it's  all  wrong,''  he 
said  half  aloud,  "my  father  before  me,  and  his  father,  and  the 
whole  line  of  us  Santa  Clauses  have  done  wrong.  But  I  am  not 
wl'olly  to  blame.  I  was  taught  to  believe  that  there  are  privileged 
classes  and  titled  people,  and  kings  by  divine  right  and  all  that,  and 
wo  can't  help  having  the  poor;  they  wilT  be  with  us  always  and 
millions  of  them.  All  these  years  T  have  been  leaving  the  beautiful 
presents  at  the  mansions  of  the  rich,  and  the  little  cheap  things 
at  the  hearths  of  the  poor.  It's  wrong  and  by  the  great  pole  star 
ril  make  a  change!" 
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After  he  had  restaked  the  reindeers  out  on  the  east  side  of  the 
glacier^  he  went  back  to  his  campAre  and  proceeded  to  rearrange  his 
presents.  On  the  tag  of  each  costly  gift  he  drew  a  line  through 
the  name  of  the  rich  person  and  wrote  the  name  of  a  poor  friend; 
and  he  substituted  the  names  of  the  rich  for  those  of  the  poor,  om 
all  the  common  things. 

And  Christmas  morning  came — but  the  rest  of  the  story  is  hazy 
in  my  mind.  1  must  have  dropped  off  into  a  doze  about  that  time. 
I  only  recall  little  snatches  about  the  consternation  of  the  rich 
and  the  joy  and  amazement  in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Kom- 
inski  did  not  receive  the  book  of  Tolstoi  but  a  trust  magnate  did. 
He  opened  the  book  wtih  disgust  and  began  reading;  read  one  hour, 
six  hours,  and  then  threw  down  the  book  and  started  to  his  feet, 
a  convicted  and  a  changed  man.  And  all  over  the  world  the  rich 
read  the  crossed-off  names  on  the  tags,  saw  the  point  and  straight^ 
way  filled  purse  and  basket  and  started  on  foot  through  the  driving 
storm  to  the  homes  of  the  poor. 

But  all  this  is  too  extravagant  for  anything — the  first  part  of 
the  story  isn't  so  bad. 

MY    MADONNA. 

RUBIE  L.  WEYBUHX. 

No  sploiulid  state  her  worth  attests.' 

To  her  no  lackevs  bow : 
No  diadem  of  diamond  rests 

Upon  her  faultless  brow. 

But  to  her  face  1  fancv  oft. 

As  o'er  her  1)abe  she  bends, 
A  shining  halo,  gleaming  soft, 

Its  tender  radiance  lends. 

0  sweet  Madonna,  mother  dear! 

Thv  mission  is  to  shine. 
Not  in  tlio  social  SAvirl,  but  here 

In  this  bh^t  home  of  mine. 

God   only  knows  the  holy  light 

Such   womanhood  imparts 
Who  makes  her  love  a  scepter   bright 

To  sway  her  children's  hearts. 


PARENTS'   NATJOXAL   EDICATIONAL   UxVION   OF   EDIX- 

BVUGH. 
Our  readers   will   he   inten»sted   in  knowing  what  our  cousins 
across  the  water  are  doing  in  the  way  of  child  study.     Here  is  the 
report  of  the  parents'  national  educational  union  of  Edinhurgh,  re- 
printed from  an  Edinburgh  paper: 

The  eighth  annual  conference  of  the  Parents^  National  Edu- 
cational Union  was  continued  on  Saturday  in  the  Royal  Arch  Halls, 
Queen  street,  Edinburgh,  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen  presiding.  There 
was  an  attendance  of  about  300. 

Lady  Aberdeen,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  that  they  all 
realized  the  immense  amount  of  apathy  in  educational  matters  with 
which  they  had  still  to  deal.  The  tendency  was  to  dispute  non-essen- 
tials while  ignoring  the  real  objects  of  education,  and  thus  genera- 
tions of  our  citizens  were  being  allowed  to  grow  up  with  their  facul- 
ties and  their  characters  undeveloped.  At  the  same  time  she  thought 
they  might  say  they  did  see  an  improvement  in  this  direction,  and 
it  "was  the  part  of  the  Union  to  foster  the  awakening  of  the  nation 
to  its  real  needs  and  responsibilities.  At  the  present  moment  great 
educational  changes  were  taking  place,  and  great  opportunities  were 
presenting  themselves,  and  tliey  must  sec  that  their  members  were 
alive  to  these  opportunities,  and  were  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
them. 

OUOWTH   DURING    SCHOOL  AGE. 

Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie,  Local  Govcrnniont  Board  Inspector,  Ed- 
inburgh, read  a  paper  on  "Normal  Growth  in  the  School  Age.^'  He 
said  that  for  the  general  population  of  town  and  country  the  normal 
growth  between  five  and  six  years  was  three  inches;  between  seven 
and  eight,  one  inch;  between  eight  and  nine,  three  inches;  between 
nine  and  ten,  under  two  inches ;  between  ten  and  eleven  and  deven 
and  twelve,  one  and  a  half  inches:  between  twelve  and  thirteen,  two 
inches;  between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  tw^o  and  a  half  inches;  and 
between  fourteen  and  fifte<»n,  thni^  inches.  From  fifteen  upward, 
the  rate  of  increase  in  height  gradually  slowed  down  until  between 
twenty-one  and  twentv-two  it  was  onlv  a  twentieth  of  an  inch.  The 
first  great  acceleration  was  toward  the  ^nd  of  the  first  seven  years, 
the  second  between  nine  and  ten,  an<l  the  third  between  thirteen  and 
fifteen.  That  was  to  say,  that  at  the  Ix^ginning  of  school  life,  and 
at  the  end  of  school  life  they  had  a  great  period  of  expansion.  With 
girls  the  rate  of  increase  was  more  uniform.  Growth  began  to  slow 
down  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  it  had  sunk 
to  less  than  one  inch  in  the  year.  The  increase  in  weight  roughly 
Allowed  the  increase  in  height.  The  two  increases  did  not,  however, 
move  precisely  together.  There  seemed  first  to  be  a  spurt  of  growth, 
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then  £  spurt  of  increase  in  weight.  A  great  expansion  took  place  in 
the  years  between  twelve  and  sixteen.  With  girls  the  great  expan- 
fiion  took  place  in  the  years  between  twelve  and  fourteen.  Compar- 
ing with  these  averages,  for  the  whole  country,  the  averages  for  the 
laboring  classes,  they  found  that  on  the  wliole  for  boys  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  the  averages  even  in  the  countr}'  were  equal  for  the  ages 
from  five  to  ten,  and  almost  equal  for  the  ages  up  to  fourteen.  The 
number  of  observations,  however,  was  very  small,  and  little  impor- 
tance could  be  placed  on  the  comparison.  The  female  children  of 
town  artisans  were  distinctly  below  the  average  height  at  all  ages  up 
to  sixteen.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  took  the  professional  classes 
in  town  and  country,  the  heights  of  boys  were  distinctly  above  the 
average  at  all  ages.  Girls  of  the  same  classes  were  also  distinctly 
above  the  average  at  all  ages.  As  to  weight,  on  the  whole,  the  same 
relation  held,  the  laboring  classes  in  the  country  l)eing  about  equal 
to  the  average,  and  the  artisans  of  the  towns  perceptibly  lower  than 
the  average.  The  same  was  true  both  of  boys  and  girls.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  professional  classes  came  out  distinctly  over  the 
average  in  weight,  but  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  girls  of  the  pro- 
fessional classes  was  not  so  marked  in  weight  as  it  was  in  height. 
Among  the  commercial  classes  of  the  towns  it  was  found  that  the 
deviation  from  the  average  height  was  perceptible  both  in  boys  and 
girls.  The  increase,  however,  was  not  very  striking;  indeed,  some- 
times the  commercial  classes  were  even  below  ilie  average.  In  weight, 
boys  of  the  commercial  classes  varied  considerably,  being  sometimes 
a  little  above  the  average,  and  sometimes  perce])tibly  below.  The 
^rls,  on  the  whole,  approached  to  the  average  weights,  but  tended  to 
fall  n  little  below.  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  differences 
which  existed  arise  out  of  a  radical  differencf  in  ])iologieal  capacity. 
It  was  probably  due  to  a  difference  in  erononiic  conditions. 

NERVOUS  CUILDREN. 

Dr.  Clouston,  president  of  the  Edinburgh  Koyal  College  of 
Physicians,  read  a  paper  on  "Nervous  Diseases  and  Symptoms  of  the 
School  Age.^'  After  referring  to  various  nervous  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, he  said  that  the  actual  mental  disease  of  after  life  had  often 
preludts  and  foreshadowings  in  the  shape  of  certain  mental  symp- 
toms during  school  life.  Such  symptoms  might,  hoAvever.  exist,  and 
in  much  intensity,  without  having  much  relationship  to  the  fully  de- 
veloped mental  diseases  of  adult  life.  There  were  many  popular 
misconceptions  about  mental  symptoms  and  moral  defects  which 
sensible  parents  and  teachers  should  particularly  avoid.  They  were 
apt  to  be  thought  too  much  or  too  little  of.  They  should  really  be 
looked  at  in  a  sensible  physiological  way  as  equivalents  and  ana- 
logues to  headaches  and  other  such  disturbances.  Irritableness  was 
very  often  part  of  a  nervous  disturbance  and  impulsiveness,  a  defi- 
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ciency  in  the  quality  of  mental  inhibition  on  control.  Stupidity  and 
laziness  were  both  in  many  cases  mere  nervous  and  not  moral  de- 
fects. Every  perversity  of  moral  sense  and  moral  action,  such  as  the 
showing  of  active  and  causeless  dislikes  to  parents,  friends  and 
teachers,  bad  temper,  disobedience,  even  stealing  and  not  telling  the 
truth,  as  well  as  lack  of  conscientiousness  in  work  generally,  might 
all  these  not  be  mere  symptoms  of  nervous  derangement.  There 
was  a  series  of  lesser  mental  and  moral  changes  and  perversions 
liable  to  occur  in  school  children  of  both  sexes  with  nervous,  heredi- 
tary weakness  that  were  always  distressing  and  very  often  much 
misunderstood.  They  consisted  in  some  cases  of  stupidity  or  leth- 
argy or  changes  in  the  social  instincts  at  the  most  social  of  all  ages. 
The  scholar  ceased  to  mix  with  his  friends,  to  play  games,  or  to  find 
pleasure  in  meeting  his  fellows,  or  were  shown  by  intolerance  of  con- 
trol by  parent  or  teacher,  and  entire  disregard  of  their  feelings.  Or 
there  was  a  general  cantankerousness  and  suspicion  or  entire  want 
of  common  sense,  even  a  frothy  kind  of  religious  feeling  with  no 
moral  accompaniments,  all  being  merely  symptoms  of  and  distur- 
iMinces  without  being  teclmically  mental  disease.  They  indicated 
undoubted  wrong  of  the  mind  machinery  in  the  brain.  It  was  in 
the  highest  degree  important  that  their  true  nature  should  be  recog- 
nized, and  that  they  should  be  judiciously  treated  on  physiological 
and  medical  lines  rather  than  by  merely  pedagogic  and  disciplinary 
methods. 

PHYSICAL  EXERCISES. 

Mr.  George  Smitb,  Headmaster,  ^lerchiston  Castle  School,  in 
a  paper  on  *T)evelopmental  Exercise  at  School/^  said  there  were  two 
main  aspects  of  school  exercise,  companionship,  and  solidarity. 
These  tended,  on  the  physical  side,  to  produce  a  healthy  state  of 
nerves  and  to  correct  anv  tendency  toward  self-consciousness,  and  on 
the  ethical  side  to  the  recognition  of  corporate  feeling,  and  to  the 
recognition  of  the  unity  of  the  individual.  If  these  two  aspects 
were  kept  in  view  in  the  organization  of  physical  exercise,  and  if  at 
the  same  time  judicious,  and,  as  far  as  ]X)ssible,  unobtrusive  modifi- 
cations were  made  for  boys  who  needed  such  modifications,  satis- 
factory results  were  likely  to  be  secured.  Physical  training  should 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  school  curriculum.  The  actual  physical 
benefit  which  resulted  from  the  daily  exercise,  though  important  in 
itself,  was  only  one-half  of  the  result  achieved.  The  other  half  con- 
sisted in  the  increased  feeling  that  the  care  of  the  body  was  a  moral 
duty.  He  would  not  for  a  moment  deny  the  danger  of  the  abuse  of 
athleticism,  but  he  did  think  that  the  remedy  for  it  lay  along  the 
lines  which  Vould  tend  to  make  the  culture  of  the  body  take  its 
])roper  place  as  a  duty,  and  not  as  self-indulgence.  Mr.  Smith  also 
referred  to  military  drill,  drill  of  the  parade  ground  rather  than  of 
the  field-day,  as  productive  of  excellent  results. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD. 

The  Kraus  Alumni  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  November  ISth. 
Dr.  Oppenheim,  the  speaker,  was  listened  to  with  close  attention,  bl8 
subject  being  "Mothers'  Meetings."  Altho  one  with  the  kindergarten  in 
his  conception  of  the  general  philosophy  of  the  kindergarten,  Dr.  Op- 
penheim  said  he  would  not  touch  upon  the  real  kindergarten  work,  but 
would  rather  say  some  plain  things  about  what  might  be  called  "kin- 
dergarten  extension." 

In  holding  Mothers'  Meetings  the  kindergartner  should  realise 
what  her  special  problem  is  and  how  to  attack  it.  This  means  knowing 
what  is  the  real  status  of  the  mother,  of  herself;  asking  what  do  the 
mothers  come  for,  and  what  am  I*  capable  of  giving  them.  The  kinder- 
gartner often  arrogates  to  herself  the  possession  of  omniscience,  and 
is  prepared,  or  thinks  she  is,  to  lay  down  the  law.  Is  she?  Does  she 
realize  that  the  mother,  too,  may  know  several  things?  Does  she  (the 
kindergartner)  knows  all  the  needs  of  the  child?  Surely  her  authority 
should  be  mixed  with  humility.  The  mother  rarely  sends  her  child  to 
kindergarten  because  she  thinks  the  kindergartner  knows  the  essential 
wants  of  her  child  better  than  she  does,  nor  is  she  interested  in  the 
question  of  "the  universality  of  the  sphere"  or  the  "esoteric  evolution 
of  the  cube."  With  her  the  real  needs  of  her  child  center  in  his  physical 
well  being.  There  is  little  difTerence  between  the  disabilities  of  the 
children  of  the  poorly  situated  mothers  and  those  of  the  very  wealthy. 
Both  suffer  from  malnutrition,  marasmus,  etc.  Those  of  the  rational 
middle  class  are  best  ofT.  Why  should  not  the  kindergartner  be  able 
to  give  helpful  suggestions  about  food,  clothing,  etc.  Be  able  to  answer 
questions  about  "leggings"  or  "not  leggings,"  value  of  cold  or  hot  baths; 
about  fumigation  after  sickness;  about  value  of  toys  and  of  fairy  books, 
and  amusements  in  general,  mechanical  versus  simpler  toys.  These  are, 
to  the  mother,  more  real  and  vital  than  the  election.  Dr.  Oppenheimer 
described  a  successful  co-operative  attempt,  on  the  part  of  a  mothers' 
group  one  winter.  They  bought  a  quantity  of  clothing  and  held  sewing 
bees,  making  garments  that  were  thus  inexpensive  and  up-to-date, 
hygienic,  allowing  freedom  of  movement,  ease  in  changing  and  washing 
and  allowing  of  simple  decoration.  Why  should  there  not  be  such 
co-operation  for  purchase  also  of  hygienic  foods  and  good  books.  Also 
for  circulating  library.  Excursions  in  summer  and  winter,  spring  and 
autumn  were  recommended.  Other  questions  for  discussion  may  be 
found  in  the  differences  between  the  child  of  four,  of  five,  of  six  years. 
Why  is  the  child  of  six  too  old  for  kindergarten?  Why  should  not 
the  mother  visit  the  kindergarten  and  sometimes  take  part  in  kinder- 
garten work?  The  esoteric  philosophy  does  not  touch  the  mother's 
real  needs. 

A  birthday  aniversary  celebration  in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Ix>uise 
Pollock,  the  pioneer  kindergartner,  was  held  Saturday  evening,  October 
31st.  there  being  about  seventy  guests  in  attendance.  Features  of  the 
evening  were  the  reading  of  a  tribute  by  Rev.  Clement  Brown  and  the 
singing  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  by  Miss  E.  Grace  Updegraff.  Many  letters 
were  received,  but  the  only  one  read  was  a  tribute  from  Mrs.  Sarah  L. 
Welsh,  the  pioneer  kindergartner  of  Baltimore.  Many  flowers  were 
received,  and  the  serving  of  refreshments  brought  the  exercises  to  a 
close.  The  program  follows:  Reading,  a  St.  Martin's  summer  choraL 
Mrs.  Bertha  Myers  (All  Saints'  Day);  violin  solo.  Raff,  Gavatina.  Mr. 
George  Albertson:  notes  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  Miss  Laura  Walker; 
piano  solo,  Lange,  "Thine  Own,"  Miss  Octavia  Greene;  reading  (Owen 
Meredith).  Aux  Italiennes,  Miss  Ruth  Hudson;   vocal  solo,  Bohm.  "StiU 
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as  the  Night/'  Miss  Inez  V.  French;  climbing  the  Andes  (letter  from 
Eleanor  Dukehart),  Miss  Carrie  F.  Brown;  piano  solo,  Schwarwenka, 
"Polish  Dance,"  Miss  Nannie  G.  Ward;  vocal  solo,  Green,  "Sing  Me  to 
Sleep,"  Miss  Emma  H.  Seaman;  the  Pioneer's  Faith,  Mrs.  G.  R.  Noerr; 
memorial  tribute.  Rev.  Clement  Brown;  vocal  solo,  Miss  B.  Grace  Up- 
degraff;  distribution  of  souvenirs,  Miss  Wellesca  Pollock;  violin  solo, 
Becker,  Romanze,  Mr.  George  Albertson;  song,  Tosti,  "Good-By,"  Miss 
Emma  H.  Seaman. 

The  introductions  were  by  Susan  Plessner  Pollock,  principal  of  the 
Washington  City  Normal  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Kin- 
dergarten Training  School,  will  deliver  three  lectures  on  the  following 
subjects:  "The  Family,"  "Literature  for  Young  Children"  and  "The 
Kindergarten  as  Related  to  Public  Education,"  December  14th,  15th,  16th. 

The  work  of  the  late  Mrs.  L.  W.  Treat,  founder  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Training  School,  having  been  a  normal  pupil  of  Miss  Blow's  years 
ago  in  St.  Louis,  has  prepared  the  pupils  of  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity for  an  understanding  of  Miss  Blow's  message  and  a  deep  ap- 
preciation of  Miss  Blow. 

Superintendent  Elson,  of  the  public  schools,  is  heartily  co-operating 
in  the  plans  for  these  lectures  and  expects  other  superintendents  in 
the  State,  with  their  teachers,  will  attend  them.  Graduates  and  former 
pupils  of  the  Training  School,  located  in  different  States,  are  preparing 
to  return  for  this  special  occasion. 

The  graduates  of  the  Kraus  Seminary  for  Kindergartners  held  a 
most  successful  reunion  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  San  Remo,  New  York  City,* 
on  Saturday,  the  5th  of  November. 

The  committee  in  charge  were:  Mrs.  Kraus,  Adriana  B.  Dorman, 
class  of  '92;  Rosalie  Nathan,  class  of  '92;  Theodora  Hay,  class  of  '93, 
and  Harriet  B.  Littig,  class  of  '96. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-three  guests  were  present,  representing 
thirty-one  classes  from  1874  to  1904. 

After  Mrs.  Kraus'  greeting  came  the  following  toasts: 

"The  Kindergarten  of  the  Past" — Dr.  Emily  L  Conant 

"The  Kindergarten  of  the  Present" — Dr.  Jennie  B.  Merrill. 

"The  Kindergarten  of 'the  Future" — Mary  E.  Wells. 

"Our  Kindergarten  Mother"— Harriet  B.  Littig. 

"Our  Alumni  Association" — Adriana  B.  Dorman. 

"The  Kindergarten  from  a  Child's  Point  of  View" — ^Anna  E.  Harvey. 

"The  Kindergarten  from  a  Mother's  Point  of  View" — Mrs.  H.  L. 
Woodford. 

After  the  luncheon  there  was  a  very  enjoyable  program  of  music 
and  recitations.  It  was  a  very  interesting  and  enthusiastic  gathering 
and  we  feel  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  all  friends  of  the  kindergarten, 
not  only  because  it  showed  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Kraus'  personality  and 
the  loyalty  and  love  of  her  graduates,  but  because  even  more  strongly 
was  shown  the  growth  and  influence  of  the  work,  and  the  success  which 
it  has  gained  during  the  past  thirty  years. 

Miss  Littig's  toast,  "Our  Kindergarten  Mother,"  was  a  beautiful 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Kraus  and  her  work,  and  ail  who  attended  the  luncheon 
feel  much  indebted  to  the  committee  in  charge  for  a  most  enjoyable 
reunion.      Florence  A.  Williams,  class  of  1901,  for  Press  Committee. 

The  Kraus  Alumni  Kindergarten  Association  has  sustained  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  Miss  Emma  A.  Newman,  of  Buffalo,  who  passed 
away  suddenly  this  past  summer  while  making  a  tour  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Her    work    as    a   kindergarten    leader    in    the    Normal    College    of   New 
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York  and  also  in  Buffalo  has  held  high  rank.  She  had  a  keen  appr^ 
elation  of  the  necessity  of  an  understanding  of  kindergarten  principles 
for  primary  work,  and  at  the  Charlestown  meeting  of  the  National 
Ekiucational  Association  she  spoke  on  this  subject.  Miss  Newman  d»> 
TOted  much  time  to  lectures  and  magazine  articles,  and  did  a  madi 
needed  work  in  this  way. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Jenny  Hunter  Kindergarten 
Alumnae  Association  was  held  at  15  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
seventh  street.  New  York  City,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  November  6th. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  Miss  M. 
Blanch  Bosworth,  president;  Miss  Eleanore  M.  Jonas  and  Miss  Clara 
Saieger,  vice-presidents;  Miss  Etta  B.  Lauderback,  recording  secretary; 
Miss  Dorothy  Peck  and  Miss  Helen  Rodger,  corresponding  secretaries; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Johnson,  treasurer. 

• 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  Club  was 
held  Saturday,  November  12th,  at  2  p.  m.,  in  the  Woman's  Club  rooms. 
The  subject  for  the  afternoon  was  *The  Kindergarten  Program  as  a 
Part  of  the  School  Curriculum  and  Its  Relation  to  Other  Grades,"  Miss 
Flora  J.  Cooke,  speaker. 

Miss  Patty  S.  Hill  gave  a  lecture  on  "Humor"  under  the  auspices  of 
the  club,  Saturday,  November  19th,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  in  the  Woman's  Club 
rooms.  Tickets,  25  cents.  Victoria  C.  Cleaveland,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary. 

The  Ohio  Congress  of  Mothers  held  its  annual  conference  In  Day- 
ton, on  October  20-22,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Dayton  Mothers'  Elduca- 
tional  Association.  Twenty  of  the  Mothers'  Clubs  in  this  Association 
are  connected  with  the  public  kindergartens  and  have  become  a  vital 
feature  in  the  work.  The  recent  convention  was  a  very  successful  one 
both  in  numbers  and  Interest.  The  subjects  on  the  program  were  very 
practical  and  interesting  to  all  mothers.  Among  them  were  "Co-opera^ 
tion  of  Home  and  School,"  "Our  Children's  Chums,"  "Children's  Read- 
ing," "Vacation  Schools." 


New  Edition  of 

WHY  THE  CHIMES  RANG 

25c  ee^ch,  $2.50  per  dozen,  postpaid. 

The  December  Delineator,  with  its  message  of  good  cheer  and  help- 
fulness, will  be  welcomed  in  every  home.  A  selection  of  Love  Songs 
from  the  Wagner  Operas,  rendered  into  English  by  Richard  de  Galllenne 
and  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors  by  J.  C.  Leyendecker,  occupies  a 
prominent  place,  and  a  chapter  to  the  Composer's  Series,  relating  the 
Romance  of  Wagner  and  Cosima,  is  an  interesting  supplement  to  the 
lyrics.  There  are  short  stories  from  the  pens  of  F.  Hopkinson  Smith, 
Robert  Grant,  Alice  Brown,  Mary  Stewart  Cutting  and  Elmore  Elliott 
Peake,  and  such  interesting  writers  as  Julia  Magruder,  L.  Frank  Baum 
and  Grace  MacGowan  Cooke  hold  the  attention  of  the  children.  Many 
Christmas  suggestions  are  given  in  needlework  and  the  cookery  pages 
are  redolent  of  the  Christmas  feast.  In  addition,  there  are  the  regular 
departments  of  the  magazine,  with  many  special  articles  on  topics  relat- 
ing to  woman's  interests  within  and  without  the  home. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

The  Historians'  History  of  the  World.  While  the  work  reads  with 
the  breathless  interest  of  a  great  novel,  it  is  composed  of  the  writings 
of  2,000  of  the  master  historians  of  all  times  and  countries,  welded  to- 
gether into  one  uninterrupted  narrative,  and  supplemented  with  original 
essays  by  the  chief  living  historians,  such  as  Prof.  T.  Kelly  Gheyne,  of 
Oxford;  Prof.  Alfred  Rambaud,  of  the  University  of  Paris;  Prof.  Adolf 
Hamack.  of  the  University  of  Berlin;  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of 
Harvard,  and  Prof.  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  of  the  Carnegie  Institute. 
The  history  represents  an  expenditure  of  over  $350,000. 

Every  important  event  is  described  by  the  man  who  is  recognized  as 
the  best  authority  upon  it,  in  whatever  language  he  may  have  written. 
The  editors  have,  with  extraordinary  skill,  constructed  a  continuous, 
authentic,  and  always  interesting  narrative,  whose  scholarship  stands 
out  on  every  page.  Counterviews  are  freely  given  wherever  necessary, 
and  editorial  comment  added  to  elucidate  doubtful  points.  Exhaustive 
bibliographies  are  supplied  as  well  as  full  lists  of  authorities,  that  the 
student  or  general  reader  may  have  an  intelligent  guide  in  any  field  of 
historical  reading  from  ancient  Egypt  to  New  Japan. 

The  translations  are  a  unique  and  extremely  useful  feature.  More 
than  5,000  of  the  16,500  pages  in  the  work  have  been  incorporated  from 
foreign  works,  German  history  being  told  chiefly  by  Germans,  French 
history  by  Frenchmen,  Russian  history  by  Russians,  etc.  As  many  as  sixty 
translators  have  been  employed  on  the  work  at  one  time  by  the  History 
Association. 

Brief  accounts  are  given  of  the  geography  of  each  country  as  it  has 
affected  the  history  of  each  people;  the  origins  of  each  race  and  its 
primitive  state  are  discussed.  Where  possible,  the  picturesque  events 
are  told  by  contemporaries  or  even  eyewitnesses;  beautiful  old  legends 
that  are  now  discredited  as  history  are  given  with  critical  comment; 
the  literature,  drama,  art  and  science  of  the  countries  are  studied,  as 
well  as  curious  features  of  their  manners,  customs,  costumes,  laws, 
political  institutions,  and  religions.  The  ancient  peoples  are  described 
in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  excavations,  and  the  modern  in  the  light 
of  the  most  intelligent  observation. 

The  combination  of  many  writers  in  one  book  results  in  a  pleasing 
variety,  whereas  a  large  work  by  one  man.  however  brilliant,  becomes 
'Wearisome  to  the  average  reader  through  the  monotony  of  its  style. 
As  one  correspondent  puts  it,  he  Is  delighted  to  read  "the  nervous 
Tacitus,  the  ponderous  Gibbon  and  the  eloquent  Froude,"  all  brought  into 
co-operation  to  tell  a  perfectly  continuous  story.  Moreover,  this  method 
is  the  only  way  of  balancing  all  prejudices. 

Twenty-five  volumes.  Subscribe  at  once  and  get  for  $2.88  a  volume 
that  will  later  cost  $5.00  each.  There  are  four  different  kinds  of  payment. 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  of  a  lifetime.  The 
one  volume  which  we  are  reading  is  a  library  in  itself.  Published  by 
the  Outlook  Company,  New  York  City. 

The  Basket  Woman.  By  Mary  Austin.  Miss  Austin  gives  us  de- 
lightiul  glimpses  into  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  a  race  that  will  all  too 
soon  have  passed  away  and  her  pictures  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  scenery 
are  vivid,  fresh  and  invigorating  as  the  mountain  air.  The  stories 
thruout,  both  those  which  are  entirely  her  own  and  those  which  are 
Indian  tales  restated,  have  a  charming,  poetic  quality  that  characterizes 
the  best  of  the  old  myths.  Evidently  the  writer  loves  nature  well  and 
observes   and   reports   faithfully   and    sympathetically.     It   is   well    that 


INTKKNATJOXAJ.  K1NDEKGAKTP:N  UNION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union 
will  be  hold  this  coming  season  at  Toronto,  Canada. 

The  dates  sot  are  April  18,  19,  20  and  21. 

On  Tuesday  preceding  the  formal  opening  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  of  Nineteen  will  ]ye  held  in  the  morning  and  a  conference 
of  Training  Teachers  and  Supervisors  will  be  held  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening. 

Wcdni^sday  morning  will  be  devoted  to  the  reports  of  commit- 
tee's, doh'gates  and  otlicors:  the  evening  will  be  an  open  session;  sev- 
eral interesting  speakers  are  l)eing  considere*!. 

Thursdnv.  a  (lav  for  conference  and  round  tables. 

Friday  morning,  general  business  and  the  fejitures  of  the  after- 
noon session  will  be  a  number  of  three-minute  addresses  bv  well 
known  speakers. 

The  advance  circular  of  information  and  program  will  appear  in 
the  January  number  of  tlie  ^lagazine. 

Information  in  regard  to  ilie  annual  meeting  can  be  obtained 
from  the  (\)rresi>onding  SVxTetary,  Miss  Stella  Wood,  30  South 
Ninth  street,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

THE  CRNTUKY. 

There  is  alwavs  one  bv  which  the  rest  is  measured.  In  the 
magazine  world,  that  one  has  always  been  and  is  today  Tfte  C^n^ 
tunj.  Ask  writers  where  their  best  ])roductions  an?  first  oflFered; 
ask  public  men  wIhtc  articles  ("arry  most  influence:  ask  artists  when 
th(»y  would  prefer  to  be  represented;  ask  the  public  what  magazine 
is  th<'  first  choice  among  the  i)eople  of  real  iniluence,  and  the  answer 
to  each  question  is  tlu?  same  ^^The  Crnturi/.'''  .\re  you  going  to 
have  the  hoM  in  1005? 

Tlie  new  vnlume  of  THK  CKXTURY  begins  with  November. 
Yearly  subscription   $4.00 

A  year's  subscription  and  the  twelve  numbers  of  the  preceding  year 
— complete  serials,  novels,  stories.  Jack  London's  "Tlic  Sea-Wolf,"  Dr. 
Mitchell's  "Youth  of  Washington,"  etc..  etc.. — back  numbers  and  sub- 
scriptjj  Ml  for  coming  year  $5.00 

The  Century  Comi)any,  Tnion  Square,  New  York. 


Special' Christmas  Offer 

In  Happy  Far-Away  Land 

12  CHARMING   STORIES  FOR  HOME  AND 
KINDERGARTEN,  BcaotifoUrlUiatratcd,  -  $1^ 
KINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE, 100 

■EKD  new  flVBflCILIPTIOIl  AND  OCT  BOTH  rOK  SS.TS 

Isloo 

Suaday  School  SuperigtendenlB 


Grade  Teachers 


WHAT    ENTERTAINMENT 
DO  YOU  PLAN  for  CHRISTMAS? 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN 

Christmas  in  Olden  Times  and 
in  Many  Lands 


By   EVELYN    H.    WALKER 


Ch&rmin<fr  Ultiair*.t«d.    Fifty  oania,  •■V*niv-flv*s«nW.  SI.50 


PAST   L 


The  EcrVtiui  haj  Anrnon.  the  Pcnun  KbUh,  Podtni  knd  G««i 
(ram  antc-Chmiuui  Rome,  Knd  the  Viking't  daujhttts,  Brunhltde  and  Qiri- 
icUU.  ItU  lifflidr.  hritif,  gnpUcallr,  bow  hit  p«opk  inlfrpretcd  tbc  wlnur 
loUiice.  bikI  daaihe*  thr  csTmioiiiM  anil  Eiutomi  mitt  tiliicti  ibcj  cxlc- 
braied  ihe  iumiii(  ul  the  luii  1mm  hi*  nonbwoxd  joaroejr.  and  hii  protnbc 
of  ItnxtheninB  dayi  aiid  oomtng  birdi  and  Adwcti,  A  child  in  Jrwiitb  om> 
Rinve  iclii  of  liie  Iiirtfa  af  Jeioi  in  ibc  wonli  of  Maltliew  vmI  LuIce;  and 
thto  litllowi  Mircui,  (he  tw^y  ei(  Qirialiaa  Romci  iim:r-Ri|riI  by  the  Lord  of 
Mitrulc  and  eight  miitlctoe  gidi.  rqircKtitative  of  tbe  Chriitma*  of  Good 
Qaccn  B«m'  limt.  The  Chniuuai  of  Sir  Waller  Scott  and  ol  Waihtogton 
Irring  aim  piaiiret  of  laiet  Yuletidt  meny-tiMkinf. 

FAMT  n. 

Jon,  ChriitopfacT,  Leif,  Chriillna,  Catharine,  Frvidt,  Gretctatn,  Hao^ 
Fudinand.  and  Juanita  lumhle  in  ibro  the  chimney  ificr  a  few  word*  from 
Paiher  ChrUitnat,  &nd  dctcnbt  tcMivitie*  in  the  nfioa»  Undi  ol  Chritten* 
diBB  today.  Variety  ia  atfatded  by  the  in  trod  union  of  icveral  quaint  or 
bcninifnl  carali,  wtib  tbe  muk;  tbe  waiMiling  of  the  apple  tree;  a  nuntNt; 
tni  a  minb-proToldDK  nomninc  play,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  The 
writer  bw  ^nred  no  paint  to  be  conect  in  the  <Iata  u  prtn,  wnm  nt  tbt 
natter  b^Bf  wnired  only  titer  tnueh  mmth.  The  book  will  thui  be  nln- 
•blc  ta  eootsiniitg  in  one  T.-ilune  taaterial  heretofore  to  be  found  only  afur 
■oftli  amoag  many.  It  it  educatioiul.  both  to  mtn*!  and  tjtjrit,  >n  itie  in^ty 
It  MteUiAha  between  people*  of  all  limu  and  raeo ;  a  apitit  nt  tetlowtbip  u>d 
(ood-wiU  well  dimaetitatf  by  the  dofjoi  aoof.  "Ou^ng  Baada  with 
Dittast  Afta." 
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I  Manual  Training,  National  Music, 
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A  CompleU  Library  File  afbawid 
Tolvmes  of  the  Kindbroartbn  Uaoa- 
XIHB  la  ai  vatnabla  u  It  U  rare.  It  coa- 
talna  the  aalj  hiatoric  cecord  of  tbe  Kin- 
dergarten mevemcat  dnrlas  ttia  period 
of  reara  Irani  iHS  to  1902. 

Your  Town  or  Sctiool  Library  ahonld 
■ecure  tbue  TOlumea,  and  will  do  aolf 
teachera  lodicati  the  need  of  aanw. 

Sand  for  a  Hit  of  the  complete  rolnmaa, 
bound  and  unbound,  wblch  are  now  In 
the  markeL  Sinclo  back  nambere  may 
bo  secnred  to  fill  out  brakcn  Tolnmaa  at 
80  cesta  tach. 

Volamca  ■,  t  aod  ■»  coataia  the  Uothor- 
Pla7  Stadj  otrita  tij  Hiia  Blow— not 
published  elaewherc.    Addreai 
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THE  TWENTIETH   CENTURY  SERIES. 

BMtha  JohQfton,  Editor.    Minenra  Joui^an,  BosineBS  Manager. 

TlM  Kindergarten  Magaiine  began  the  sixteenth  year  with  the  May  iesae. 

'  lamed  monthly  from  September  to  June  inclusive,  and  entered  at  the  Chicago 
Fostofflce  aa  second-class  matter. 

The  Subscription  Price  is  $2.00  a  year.    Single  numbers,  20  cents.    To  Bngland, 
It  diflUnga  per  year. 

Notice  is  sent  of  expiration. 

DIaeontlnuances.     Subscriptions  are  continued  until  notice  of  discontinuance 
Is  rooelTed. 

Change  of  Address.     Subscribers  when  sending  notice  of  change  of  addreaa 
moat  glTe  both  old  and  new  address. 

How  to  Remit.     Send  no  local  check,  but  either  draft  on  New  York,  postal 
Oftfer  or  express  order,  made  payable  to  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  Company. 
Letters  should  be  addressed 

KINDERGARTEN    MAGAZINE   CO., 

40  Scott  St.,  Chicago. 
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IMPORTANT. — The  New  Volume  of  Rhythms,  Marches  and  Games  by  Marl 
Riief  Hofer  is  ready  for  delivery.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  pages  of  pure  music 
and  an  outline  for  use  of  same.  Price,  by  mail,  11.36.  The  introduction  gives 
practical  points  from  Miss  Hofer's  methods  in  Music  Education.  Vol.  I,  Charao- 
torlstlc  Scenes  and  Sketches,  $1.00;    postage,  11  cents.    Simple  and  easy. 

THIRD  EDITION  of  Children's  Singing  Games.  50  cents  for  34  folk  games, 
Uluatrated  and  with  the  full  description  for  playing  same.  Collected  by  Mari  Ruef 
Hofer  In  her  extensive  music  experience  in  social  settlements  and  vacation  schools. 

NEWrf— Life  of  Baroness  Von  Bulow,  in  two  fine  volumes, ,  ready  for  delivery. 
■very  page  rich  In  Kindergarten  History  and  culturlng  to  every  reader.  Several 
diapters  give  matter  of  greatest  professional  Import  to  kindergartners.  Net»  18.60; 
postage,  24  cents. 

Urge  your  public  libraries  to  secure  these  volumes  for  your  reference  use. 

KINDERGARTEN   MAGAZINE  CO., 

40  Soott  St.,  Chloago. 


134  Newbury  St.»  Boston,  Mass. 

MibS  Wheelock's  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School  opens  October  4,  1901.  Regu- 
lar course,  iwo  years.  Special  course  of 
one  year  for  gradu  te  students.  Students' 
home  at  Marenholz  House.  For  circular 
address 

LUCY  WHEELOCK 
134  NEWBURY  ST..  BOSTON,  MASS. 

.  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

OP  THB 

Buffalo  Free  Kindergarten  AsaocUtioi 

Two  years'  coarse. 
For  particulars  address. 

11188   BLLA  C.   BLDBE 
IS  Delaware  Avenae.      •      •      BUFFALO.  N.  T. 

Milwaukee  State  Normal  School 


Kindergarteo 


ins  Departmeot 


Two  years*  coarse  forjn'adaateB  of  foar 
years^  high  schools.  Faculty  of  twenty- 
flTC.  Special  advantages.  Tuition  free 
to  residents  of  Wisconsin :  |40  per  year 
to  others.  School  opens  the  first  Taes- 
day  in  September.  Send  for  catalogne 
to  NINA  C.  VANDBWALKBR.  Director. 

THE  PROEBEb 

Kindergarten   Training  School 

Second  and  State  Streets, 
Harrisbnrg,  Pa. 

Two  Years'  Course 

For  information  address, 

EVELYN  BABRINGTON, 
P.O.Box  SOi Harrisborg,  Pa. 

Cincinnati  EinderKarten  Trainini  ScliooL 

Under  Aospices  of  the 
QncinfULti  Kmdergiuitn  AssocUdkm 

Regolar  Two  Years  Course 

Onduate  Course,  Course  in  Primary  Teaching. 

Miss  Mm  A  B.  COLBDBN,  Principal. 

Mns  Annib  Laws,  President  of  Association. 

UBTOH  8TRBBT,  -  CniCnnfATI,  OHIO 

PE5TALOZZI-FROEBEL 

Kindergarten  Training  Scliool  at 

CHICAGO  COMMONS 
180  Grand  Ave. 

Two  years*  eonrse  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

A  eonrse  in  Home- Work.  Includes  opportunity 
to  beeome  familiar  with  Social  Settlement  Work. 
Finely  Equipped  Building,  Strong  Faculty,  and 
If oderate  Prices.  Send  for  circulars  and  informa> 
tlonto  (Mrs.)  BERTHA  HOFER-HEONER, 
15515  Turlington  Ave  ,  Harvet,  III. 

KINDERGARTEN    COLLEGE 

rORMCRLY 

THE  PNEBE  A.  NEAII81  KINOERCARTEN  COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON,  O.  C. 

Freshman,  Junior  and  Senior  Courses,  Mothers* 
Classes.  Lectures  bv  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  Miss 
Lama  Fisher,  \yr.  Sone  Nurdhcff-Jung. 

College  reopenfi  Oct.  12.  1904. 

Address.  HARRIET  NIEL.  DiRCCTOfl. 
1213-1215  K  8T.,  N.  W. 


THE   INMANA   KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRDURT 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  at  IsdiaoapoUs  Regular  course 
two  years.  Preparatory  (*ourM,  one  year.  Post 
Qraduate  Course  for  Normal  Teachers,  one  year. 
Primary  training  a   part  of  the   rmilar   work. 

Ciassei  formed  in  September  and  February. 
Nln«tT     Free     dcholarahlpA      Granted. 
Bach  rear,  special  Primary  Class  In  May  and  June. 
Send  for  Catalogue.    Mrs.  INb  A.  Hator.  Mmtu 

The  William  N.  Jackson  Memorial  Institute, 

23d  and  Alabama  Streets. 


Pratt  Institute  Department  of 
Kindergartens,    Brooklyn,  If.  T. 


M«rHua  Cmmxmm  Tw«  V 

Graduate  Courses  in  Motherplay,  Education  of  Man, 
Pedagogics,  Gifts.  Stories,  Handwork.  Garnet,  (vym- 
nasinm  Work  (out  door  games,  swimming,  etc.). 
Psychology  and  History  ol  Education  and  Nature 
Study. 

The  Pbiiadeipbia  Traraiag  Scliool 

FOR  KINDCRQARTNCR8 

lUNIOR,   SENIOR   AND   SPECIAL   CLASSES 

Opened  Oct.  lit.,  I90i'4. 
Address, 

MRS.  fLL.  VAN  KIRK,  Prtaelpid, 

ISSS  Fla*  Street,  Philadelphia,  F^ 

The  Kraus  Seminary 

for  Kindergartners 
Regular  {  Extension  Coorses 

Mrs.  Maria  Kraus  noeita 
Hotel  San  Remo,  Central  Fark^Wett.  75th  Strati 

New  York  City 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Columbia  Kinders^arten 

TRAININQ  SCHOOL 

1011  New  HAMPSHIRR  AVS 

BAM  KATHAmM  uPmmnaTT^^.    .    . 
•at44r  OHAUOH  BAMeM         J" '■"*■■■- 

DaUy  obsenration  and  practice  in  the  Klndeigap 
ten.   Students  can  obtain  board  at  the  school. 

BOSTON. 


Perry  Kiadergartea  Normal  ScbooK 

MRS.  ANNIE  MOSELEY  PEBKY,  FriaelpeL 
Thb  Coplbt,  iS  Huntington  Atc  Boston,  Mara. 

Qranil  Rapids  Kinderiarten  Trainini  Scliooi 

At/iHg^  Principal,  CLARA  WHEELER 

School  Year  Continaons— Winter  and  Summer  Terms 
September  IS,  1904  to  June  10, 1905 
JulySto  August  20, 1905 
Ceitificate,  Diploma  and  Normal  Coorses. 

For  particulars  address  Clara  Wheblbs, 

Auditorium,  23  Fountain  St..  Grand  Rapids.  If  Ich. 

Kiaderfirteo  Normal  Oepartneat 

ETHICAL  CULTURE  SCHOOL 

New  term  opens  September  28. 1901. 
For  information  addre!*» 

Frank  A.  Manny,  Superintendent. 
Miss  Caroline  T.  Havbn,  Principal. 

Central  Park  West  aai  5M  Street.         HEW  TtU  OTT. 

CleTeland  Eindenarten  Tralolni  Scliool 

IN  affiliation  with  thb 

Chicago  Kindergarten  College 

Censr  el  Ceitr  aai  WatUas  Avis.,  CUVBLANi.  f . 


rOWNOKD   IN   II 


Course  of  study,  under  direction  of  Elisabeth  Har> 
risen,  covers  two  years  in  Cleveland,  leading  to  senior 
and  normal  courses  in  the  Cblcsgo  Rtnderfarten 
College.  Mis^  Nbtta  Paris.  Piinclpal. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Warnbk,  Manager. 


Mention  Kindergarten  Magazine. 


Wanted  at  Once 

Mi  the  office  of 

^The  Kindergarten  Magazine 

Fine  Arts  BttQding 
CHICAGO 

The  following  back  numben  <^  the 
Kindergarten  Magazine. 


May,  Jnne,  July,  Angnst,  September, 
October,  November  and  December,  1888. 

January,  Febmary,  March,  April, 
May,  June,  July,  August,  September  and 
December,  1889. 

January,  February,  March,  September, 
October,  November  and  December,  1890. 

January,  February,  Mftrch  and  April, 
1891. 

February,  1897. 

September.  1895.  June,  1900.  January 
and  February,  1901. 

Januaiy,  1903. 


When  mailing  magazines  do  not  roll  or  fold. 


r 


Are  DOW  headquarters  in  the  Northwest  for 

RAFFIA.  RAHAN  &  CARDBOARD 
CONSTRUCTION  PAPER 

^dd  also  a  great  variety  of  other  materials  for 
handwork.    Also  Western  Agents  for  the 

BROWN  FAMOUS  PICTURES 

Dealers  in 

KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL 
AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  AIDS 

25S-260  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago. 

^«r  prices  and  goods  address  them  as  above 

HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 

Rpche'8  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  eflectual  £DKll^h  Cure  without 
iatemal  medicine.  Proprietort.  W.  Edward  &  Son, 
Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  England.  Wholesale  of 
f.  Pasgiara  4k  €•••  30  Nerth  WIIHam  5t.,  N.  Y. 


Chicago  Kindergarten 

InStftUte   [TtothYear] 

GERTRUDE  HOUSE 40  Scott  St. 

MRS.  MARY  BOOMER  PAGE.  Theory, 
Gamea,  Gifta,  Program,  and  general  ad- 
miniatration  of  the  kindergarten. 

CAROLINE  C.  CRONISB,  Principles  of  Art 
and  Architecture,  Clay  Modeling,  Black- 
board Drawing,  Design,  Children's  Art 
Work. 

AMALIB  HOFER,  Froebel  Literature  anfl 
Philosophy,  Mother-Play  Study,  Bdac»- 
tloa  of  Man,  History  of  Education. 

OTHER  SPEOIALISra 


Post-graduate  students,  and  those  wte 
desire  supplementary  study,  are  admittsd 
to  the  above  and  to  special  courses. 

Circulars  on  application. 


Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

ATraining  School  for  Kindergartners 

will  open  in  Philadelphia  at  132.')  Walnut  St..  October 
4,  1904.  under  the  direction  of  Miss  CaroHne  M.  C. 
Hart  (late  Director  Training  School  of  Baltimore 
Kindergarten  Association),  assisted  by  a  competent 
staff  of  teachers.  The  work  will  include  Junior,  Senior, 
Graduate  and  Normal  Trainers'  Courses.  Mother's 
Classes,  Evening  Classes  for  Children's  Nurses  and 
Nursery  Governesses,  and  a  Model  Kindergar^'en 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Director,  Miss  Caroline. 
M.  C.  Hart,  841  iN.  6»d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


St.  Nicholas  for  1905 


« 


»» 


QUEEN  ZIXI  OF  IX 

The  new  serial  to  run  through  the  year,  by 
L.  Frank  Haum,  author  of  "The  Wizard 
of  Oz,"  etc.    Beautifully  illustrated  in  color. 

"THE  PRACTICAL  BOY" 

Twelve  pa{>ers  on  handicraft  by  Joseph  H. 
Adams,  an  authority  of  wide  experience. 
Fully  illustrated. 

"HOW  TO  STUDY  PICTURES" 

An  admirable  series  of  articles,  fully  illus- 
trated, on  the  great  pictures  of  the  world  and 
how  to  judge  them,  by  Charles  H.  Caffin. 
With  reproductions  from  the  world's  mas- 
terpieces. 

"UNTIL  THE  DOCTOR  COMES" 

"Emergency  talks"  by  Dr.  K.  E.  Walker. 

Scores  of  short  stories,  special  articles 
by  notable  writers,  the  St.  Nicholas  League 
and  many  other  good  things. 


1905  the  Best  of  All 

PRICE  ^3.00  A  YEAR 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 

Union  Square  New  York 

Mention  Kindergarten  Magazine 


FOR    THE    KINDERGARTEN 

We  have  made  a  special  study  of  pictures  tor  the  KlndergiBrten  and 
would  call  your  attentiofi  to  the  following  list  of  subjects  In  color: 


i  Ark  Panels,  seven,  each  b  ft.  s  19  in,,  per  set,  mounted  on  cloth     $9.0) 

s  Ark  Panels,  seven,  each  6  ft,  x  19  in.,  per  set,  unmounted  -    ■    -    7.50 

The  Supper,  Elii.  Noursc,  14»20     .     -     -      6.00 

A  Dutch  Dairy,  Cassiers,  19x39     -     -    .    -    6.00 

St.  George  and  the   Dragon  (Fitiroy  Print), 

49xSl S.§0 

An  Auiumn  Day.  Cassiers,  18x20-  ■  -  -  2,50 
A  Summer  Day,  Cassiers,  16x20  -  ■  -  Z.SO 
Hiawaiha,  Elii.  Nourse,  U.SrfZ  ....  2.26 
Mother  and  Child,  Touimouehe,  18x24  -  1.35 
Dutch  Farmyard,  Albert  Hausein,  16x20  -  l.DO 
Bram,    Dirk.   Maijke.    Dirkje.  M.   A.   Post. 

each  8x13 .65 

Holland  Windmill,  J.  A.  Redmond.  11x15  .60 
Real  Children  (Seven),  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 

8x10,  each .60 

Mother  Goose   Prints,  Lucy  Fitch  Perkms  <Ten  Suhjecis),  14x19,  each      -     .40 
ScDil  lor  our  panphlcl  "t^clur«  lor  th*  Kindtriarten." 

THE  CHICAGO  ART  EDUCATION  CO., 

I2i7-tsi8    Masonic   Temple,  Chlcaeo,    llllnola. 


'*(m 


kM 


Songs  for  the  Home  and  Sunday  School 

Songa  and  Hymns  for  the  Priaiary  Sunday  School,  compiled  by 

Fredcnca  Beard     ........      2be 

Sons  Stories  for  the  Sunday  School,  by  Mildred  ].  and  Fatty  S.  Hill      16c 
Primary  and  Junior  Songs  for  the  Sunday  School,  a  handbook  of 
Chants,  Hymns,  Responses,  Senteiices  and  Supplementary  Soogs 
compiled  by  Mari  R.  Hofer        , 40c 


I    New  Campaign  Pamphlet 

"THE  KINDERGARTEN- 
— Its  Worth  to  the  Child  and  the  Community" 

By  VICTORIA  CLEAVELAND 

NOW  IN  PRFSS 

AddroBS  KINDERQARTEN  MAGAZINE  CO. 

HuilloD  Klndfiiatlan  Hvailna. 


KINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE. 

VoU  XVn.— JANUARY,  J905.-No.  5. 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  SERIES. 


THE   KINDERGARTEN— ITS'  WORTH  TO   CHILD   AND 

COMMUNITY. 

VICTORIA    CLEAVELAND. 

Is  the  kindergarten  worth  while?  Do  I  want  my  child  under 
its  influence?  Would  tlie  coninumitv  in  which  I  live  be  benefited 
by  having  a  kindergarten  in  its  midst?  Is  the  movement  still 
under  the  test  of  students  of  education,  the  results  of  wliich  the 
nation  at  large  should  wait  to  hear  before  adopting  it?  Is  it  a 
fad?  Are  the  schools  conducted  by  idealists  who  can  quote  large- 
sounding  educational  generalizations,  but  are  unable  to  prove,  in 
word  or  experience,  its  worth  to  any  particular  group  of  children? 
Granted  that  kindergartens  are  admirable  for  neglected  children, 
or  those  without  companions,  is  not  a  child  brought  up  in  a  good 
home  better  under  liis  motlier's  care  till  six  years  of  age,  and  does 
a  child  who  has  playmates  need  the  kindergarten?  If  proven  worth 
while,  do  the  tangible  results  warrant  the  expenditure  required  to 
found  or  maintain  one  in  mv  communitv? 

These  are  vital  questions  of  the  day,  questions  that  have  beset 
the  educator  and  parent  in  the  past  and  are  still  being  sounded  by 
many  fair-minded,  earnest  people,  whose  experience  and  observa- 
tion have  as  yet  yielded  no  answer.  And  rightly  so;  for  (to  speak 
didactically  before  giving  proof)  wlien  a  movement  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  leading  educators,  as  has  this  one;  when  it  has 
the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  those  leaders;  when,  with  few 
exceptions,  mothers  and  fathers  who  have  had  one  child  educated 
by  the  method  desire  and  demand  the  same  privilege  for  the  others, 
it  behooves  every  one  with  the  interest  of  children  at  heart  to 
practically  consider  the  propagation  and  maintenance  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  the  principle  upon  wliich  it  is  founded 
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and  some  of  the  elements  constituting  it  before  discussing  certain 
objections  that  have  been  raised. 

When  the  child  is  born,  all  the  activities  of  others  of  which 
he  is  cognizant  are  those  directly  affecting  him.  As  he  grows  older 
his  relations  to  others  become  more  defined,  and  when  he  forms 
one  of  a  group  of  social  equals  then  do  the  principles  of  justice, 
of  service,  of  obedience,  come  most  directly  to  him  as  self-imposed 
bases  for  action.  When  this  is  deferred  till  he  is  six  years  of  age 
there  is  greater  friction,  the  deterrent  fundamental  habits  pre- 
viously formed  being  displaced  with  diflRculty.  Since  most  schools 
under  present  conditions  are  more  or  less  formal,  the  free  inter- 
course with  his  fellows  at  that  period  is  without  the  companionship 
of  a  Avise,  loving,  mature  person,  who  can  guide  without  destroying 
that  freedom.  With  such  a  playfellow  the  natural  leader  does  not 
develop  into  the  bully  nor  the  timid  child  into  the  coward. 

To  go  away  from  his  home  a  few  hours  each  day,  to  repeat  its 
activities  in  play,  to  hear  about  the  homes  of  other  children,  instead 
of  alienating  him  makes  him  appreciative  of  family  and  homCr 
just  as  European  travel  develops  patriotism  in  the  adult. 

*'The  world  is  full  of  so  many  things"  that  a  child  of  four  or 
five  years  seizes  upon  almost  anything  that  comes  before  him, 
and  lie  soon  exhausts  the  possibilities  it  suggests,  unless  his  atten- 
tion is  diverted  by  some  other  object  or  activity  that  may  chance  his 
way.  In  the  kindergarten  it  is  so  planned  that  these  things  which 
come  before  him  are  naturally  tela  ted,  so  as  to  organize  his  think- 
ing and  his  activity  and  to  make  the  difficulties  of  his  occupations 
increase  with  his  power.  What  mother  takes  time  each  day  to  plan 
related  experiences  for  her  cliild,  so  that  they  may  come  naturally 
into  his  life  and  be  based  upon  his  interest  and  ability?  Even  if 
she  be  sufficiently  educated  along  this  line  to  understand  his  needs 
and  to  have  sufficient  resource  to  make  and  carry  out  such  a  plan, 
he  lacks  the  impetus  of  children  of  his  own  age  working  with  the 
same  thought  but  enriching  his  experience  with  suggestions  due  to 
their  ever  varying  lives. 

Kindergarten  work  should  not  force  a  child.  Even  when  ac- 
complishing splendid  evident  results  it  need  not  demand  more  of 
his  intellect  and  strength  than  his  self-chosen  tasks  at  home;  bnt 
because  these  ideas  in  work  and  play  are  related  he  gains  in  power 
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of  thought,  in  better  directed  actions  and  in  general  development. 
As  a  well-ordered  home  conduces  to  the  health  and  happiness  of 
those  that  dwell  within,  so  the  well-ordered  thinking  gives  the  child 
mental  joy  and  its  corresponding  physical  response.  Many  a  child 
has  thru  this  gained  vitality  of  body. 

He  loves  to  do  for  the  sake  of  doing,  but  when  that  effort 
accomplishes  visible  results,  however  fleeting,  the  joy  is  reinforced. 

It  is  a  common  experience  for  every  kindergartner  to  see  chil- 
dren who  look  dull  and  even  appear  feeble-minded,  change  within 
a  few  weeks  or  months  in  the  kindergarten,  their  faces  radiating  a 
new  light  of  intelligence  and  helpfulness.  Every  year  children 
self-conscious  or  nervous  forget  the  doer  in  the  interest  of  doing, 
and  so  coordinate  their  muscles  in  the  joy  of  well-adapted  work 
and  play  that  normal  habits  supersede  the  former  painful  ones. 

Not  only  are  the  experiences  and  ideas  of  each  day  related  to 
each  other,  growing  out  of  those  preceding,  but  the  materials  used 
are  constructed  on  the  same  principle  of  relationship,  that  keystone 
of  every  good  educational  scheme,  as  valuable  for  children  as  for 
adult  life.  Association  is  an  ever-present  mental  law.  It  is  an 
economy,  therefore,  that  the  association  be  in  accordance  with  a 
system  making  for  vital  progression,  an  economy  the  wisdom  of 
which  has  been  proven.  In  one  school  of  a  hundred  promotions 
from  first  to  second  grade  the  children  from  the  kindergarten  had 
completed  the  work  in  seven  weeks  less  than  the  others,  the  same 
children  doing  the  work  in  less  time  during  the  succeeding  years, 
shortening  the  fourth-grade  work  eleven  weeks.  Dr:  Hailman  states 
that  in  at  least  the  first  four  years  of  school  the  children  from  the 
kindergarten  accomplish  fully  twice  as  much  as  the  others.  A 
principal  of  a  city  school  says:  "It  is  seldom  that  a  kindergarten 
child  is  found  overtime  in  a  grade."  Sarah  Louis  Arnold,  super- 
intendent of  primary  schools  in  Boston,  makes  the  following  state- 
ment: "In  certain  schools  the  kindergarten  children  have  been 
separated  from  the  other  children  entering  the  first  grade  and 
have  been  taught  by  teachers  who  understand  the  work  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. In  almost  every  instance  these  classes  have  completed 
the  primary  course  in  two  years  instead  of  three.^* 

The  system,  however,  must  be  demonstrated  by  a  teacher  who 
''adapts'*  instead  of  "adopts"  methods.     It  should  develop  the  child. 
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but  he  should  never  be  used  as  a  mere  illustration  of  the  system. 
The  work  attracts  thinking  women  who  love  children,  the  training 
school  demanding  for  entrance  a  good  high-school  course  or  its 
equivalent.  Women  of  culture,  of  character  and  of  good  training 
can  be  and  should  be  procured  wherever  a  kindergarten  is  estab- 
lished. The  test  is  unfair  if  made  by  an  inefficient  worker.  The 
preparation  requires  practice  work  with  several  groups  of  children, 
thus  giving  laboratory  experience  under  a  trained  kindergartner. 
The  result  is  a  readiness  in  reading  the  mental  life  of  a  child  thru 
his  actions,  and '  therefore  not  infrequently  one  misunderstood  at 
home  finds  in  kindergarten  his  actions  rightly  interpreted  and  blos- 
soms accordingly  under  the  intelligent  treatment  of  the  gardener. 

The  teacher  who  is  faithful  to  the  ideals  of  Frobel  grows  like 
the  child,  finding  her  life  develop  with  his,  her  actions  becoming 
better  ordered  thru  organizing  his  play.  This  is  why  the  good 
kindergartner  ever  keeps  the  heart  of  youth,  the  spirit  of  growth, 
the  enthusiasm  that  is  neither  affected  nor  intermittent,  and  this 
makes  the  strong,  sympathetic  woman  whose  very  presence  is  bene- 
ficial to  children. 

As  the  principles  upon  which  the  kindergarten  is  founded  are 
universal,  love  is  supreme.  That  this  is  the  center  of  every  good 
kindergarten  as  well  as  every  good  home,  and  is  fostered  by  both, 
a  visit  to  either  will  demonstrate. 

It  is  a  truism  that  play  is  the  natural  activity  of  every  child; 
that,  like  the  young  of  every  animal,  he  prepares  himself  for  the 
realities  of  life  by  this  means.  Psychologists  say  that  only  when  a 
being  lives  perfectly  the  life  of  each  period  can  he  enter  perfectly 
into  the  life  of  the  next,  so  that  child  liveth  best  who  playeth  best 
This  universal  instinct,  then,  is  of  chief  consideration  in  every 
kindergarten  program,  and  the  wise  teacher  has  less  direct  concern 
about  the  knowledge  gained  before  the  child  is  six  than  about  the 
character  of  his  play,  whether  it  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  best  conception  of  life  to  follow  later.  He  does 
learn  much,  for  without  direct  instruction  she  consciously  guides 
his  experiences  so  that  he  gains  certain  simple  facts  about  indus- 
trial processes,  nature,  number,  color  and  form,  and  makes  these 
facts  a  part  of  himself  thru  his  play. 

The  greatest  philosophical  principles  are  as  true  for  the  little 
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child  as  for  the  savant;  but  their  application  in  the  two  differs 
widely.  To  interpret  these  into  terms  of  child  life  required  the 
genius  of  a  Frobel,  and  with  his  inspiration  to  guide  it  requires 
the  sympathetic  child-like  attitude  and  earnest  purpose  of  every 
teacher.  Because  the  Mother  Play  book  holds  for  its  aim  the  expo- 
sition of  the  deepest  principles  of  life  in  terms  understood  by  the 
average  mother  and  felt  by  the  little  child,  on  superficial  glance 
and  to  those  unaccustomed  to  think  in  child  terms  it  seems  the 
work  of  a  dreamer;  but  when  put  into  practice  it  proves  itself  the 
climax  of  the  work  of  a  practical  idealist,  one  who  saw  that  mother 
intuition  is  best  directed  when  re-on forced  by  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  child  life,  and  that  children  grow  best  thru  play  purified 
and  guided  by  those  women  in  whom  these  instincts  are  educated. 
He  teaches  that  truth  comes  not  in  maxims  to  the  child,  but  that 
thru  his  own  activities  are  the  impressions  made  which  are  the 
rounds  of  truth^s  ladder.  Thus  the  spirit  of  his  play  is  the  test  of 
his  life. 

The  materials  of  the  kindergarten  are  chosen  not  only  because 
of  their  progressive  relation,  but  also  because  of  their  simplicity. 
They  are  tools  for  expression,  the  impressions  gained  being  inci- 
dental from  the  child's  point  of  view.  They  lend  themselves  thru 
this  simplicity  to  an  infinite  variety  of  experiences.  The  kinder- 
gartner  who  has  taught  many  years  does  not  herself  exhaust  the- 
possible  educative  ways  of  using  a  box  containing  eight  small  cubes. 
The  child  surfeited  with  perfected  toys  at  home  will  play  with  these 
simple  things  in  kindergarten,  his  interest  increasing  instead  of 
abating,  thus  gaining  a  spirit  of  contentment,  a  much  needed  les- 
son these  days  in  the  art  of  finding  happiness  within.  These  ma- 
terials invite  activity  and  he  finds  it  more  blessed  to  give  of  him- 
self than  to  receive  the  results  of  an  inventor. 

These  simple  playthings  develop  into  others  of  limitless  scope 
along  art  and  industrial  lines.  Before  six  the  child  dares  to  at- 
tempt things  beyond  his  power,  in  drawing,  for  example,  his  im- 
agination making  the  crude  result  satisfactory.  After  that  age  he 
grows  more  and  more  intent  on  the  perfection  of  the  result.  Thus, 
if  he  gains  early  some  mastery  of  his  tools  his  later  efforts  are  less 
discouraging,  and  skill  is  acquired  with  more  certainty,  rapidity  and 
delight. 
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While  the  kindergarten  is  a  social  institution  and  works  thru 
social  ideals^  the  kindergaxtner  also  studies  each  child^  helping  him 
according  to  his  particular  needs,  encouraging  the  timid,  arousing 
the  sluggish,  being  firm  yet  tactful  with  the  willful.  Mothers  often 
say:  "My  boy  was  naughty  at  home  before  I  sent  him  to  kinder- 
garten, but  now  I  have  no  trouble  with  him."  This  result  is  due 
to  his  learning  to  understand  himself  thru  his  interests  being  given 
scope  for  fulfillment  and  thru  social  contact. 

The  day^s  program  admits  of  special  group  development  and 
of  special  individual  growth  for  general  activity  and  for  manual 
advancement.  It  is  thru  the  hand  that  the  child  lays  hold  of  his 
mastery  of  the  material  world. 

The  day  has  passed  when  education  was  thought  to  consist  in 
applying  an  instruction-plaster.  With  this  passing  has  disappeared 
the  primary  teacher  who  cared  more  that  the  child  sit  still  than  that 
he  think.  The  consequence  is  that  the  kindergarten  child,  trained 
to  use  his  faculties,  is  welcome  in  tlie  modern  schoolroom.  The 
habits  gained  in  acting  with  others,  of  considering  the  social  whole, 
of  attention,  of  self-control,  all  conduce  to  make  him  a  helpful  fac- 
tor to  the  primary  teacher  as  she  organizes  a  new  group  of  children, 
and  he  wastes  no  time  in  adjusting  himself  to  school  life. 

OBJECTIONS    ANSWERED. 

Some  of  the  criticisms  used  in  argument  against  the  kinder- 
garten are  the  result  of  inefficient  observation,  generalizing  from  a 
few  examples  imder  incapable  teachers. 

Frequently  these  objections  are  from  its  friends,  those  who  see 
its  wisdom  and  give  it  hearty  approval,  yet  direct  their  efforts  to 
improve  some  of  its  methods  thru  those  honest  criticisms  that  are 
taken  as  sweeping  condemnations  by  the  casual  reader.  That  the 
work  has  been  quickened  and  benefited  by  such  critical  study  is  ap- 
parent to  any  one  acquainted  witli  its  history,  for  the  kindergarten 
is  a  growing  movement,  growing  in  numbers  and  extent  and  advane- 
ing  in  method.  The  principles  of  Frobel  are  inherent,  fundamental, 
but  some  of  his  methods  are  being  superseded  by  better  ones. 
Oculists  have  disapproved  of  the  fineness  of  some  of  the  materials 
used  in  earlier  days.  The  modern  kindergartner  offers  nothing  which 
physicians  do  not  sanction.  She  frequently  discovers  physical  weak- 
nesses of  which  parents  have  been  ignorant,  and  causes  these  to  be 
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removed  before  they  become  chronic  and  incurable.  The  poor  music 
of  former  days  is  being  displaced  by  works  of  great  composers,  who 
know  they  do  not  humble  themselves  by  writing  for  little  children. 
Modern  psychology  has  corroborated  and  supplemented  by  scientific 
equipment  FroebePs  educational  methods. 

It  has  been  said  that  under  the  influence  of  the  kindergarten, 
children  are  made  dependent.  Owing  to  unfortunate  and  unnecessary 
conditions,  this  is  sometimes  true,  but  a  normal  kindergarten  de- 
velops a  child  in  executive  ability,  leads  him  to  observe  to  a  purpose, 
create  with  an  end  in  view,  in  fact,  helps  him  to  gain  and  use  his 
own  resources  independently  of  adult  assistance.  This  result  is 
attested  by  thousands  of  mothers.  One  said,  "My  older  children  did 
not  go  to  kindergarten  and  did  not  help  me  at  home;  but  my  young- 
est, having  gone,  knows  how  and  loves  to  do  things  for  me.'*  Mr. 
Lincoln  P.  Goodhue,  principal  of  the  Wentworth  School,  Chicago, 
says:  "The  kindergarten-trained  child  is  more  responsive  in  early 
primary  work,  has  greater  freedom  of  thought  and  expression,  better 
and  more  definite  control  of  motor  activities,  and  many  well  estab- 
lished, useful  habits  not  usually  found  in  the  beginner.'* 

Some  school  superintendents  and  parents  think  the  time  wasted 
in  kindergarten  because  instruction  along  certain  formal  lines  arc 
not  taught.  They  say,  "Why  not  begin  reading  and  writing?''  The 
injury  to  the  eyes  alone  and  the  nervous  strain  upon  the  small  mus- 
cles of  the  hand  due  to  too  early  development  would  make  such  a 
step  unwise.  However,  many  primary  teachers  attest  that,  to  quote 
one,  "The  training  oLthe  eyes  in  kindergarten  affects  noticeably  the 
work  in  reading,  as  the  children  distinguish  the  forms  in  wordrf 
and  letters  with  more  ease  than  the  other  children."  Another  savs, 
"The  kindergarten  child  reads  wnth  so  much  expression."  Then  the 
dependence  upon  books  before  habits  of  observation  and  research  have 
been  formed  is  the  bane  of  much  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  present 
day.  The  interest  in  the  formal  expression  of  language  and  of  num- 
ber, unless  other  interests  have  been  starved,  seldom  arises  under  the 
age  of  six,  and  a  study  of  children's  interests  gives  a  good  criterion  of 
their  capabilities. 

One  hears  it  said,  "Children  should  be  little  animals  till  they 
go  to  school.  They  should  not  be  forced."  Quite  true,  but  one  can 
not  force  them  simply  to  be  little  animals.     They  will  puzzle  their 
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heads  about  their  unknown  world  and  ask  diflScult  questions;  they 
wUl  try  to  do  hard  things  and  play  with  an  intelligence  not  to  be 
suppressed.  Is  it  well  to  allow  these  interests  the  helter-skelter  de- 
velopment, which  demands  much  of  the  child  but  gives  little  in  re- 
turn? Few  mothers  give  their  children  food  without  thought  and 
preparation.  Should  not  the  mental  and  moral  nature  receive  as 
great  care? 

Froebel  at  first  intended  that  his  scheme  of  education  should  be 
carried  out  by  mothers,  but  he  found  that  it  required  more  time 
than  they  could  give,  and  needed  the  larger  social  whole. 

It  has  been  argued,  "Great  and  good  men  were  produced  before 
the  kindergarten  was  established.^'  Yes,  thank  God,  there  were  and 
would  be  again,  but  these  are  too  few.  Give  the  best  conditions 
and  they  will  be  a  more  common  product,  and  evil  will  be  less  fla- 
grant. Modem  conditions  continually  demand  more  and  more  of 
education.  When  most  of  the  industrial  arts  were  practiced  in  the 
home,  the  child  sharing  in  these  duties,  school  work  was  confined  to 
books,  the  home  and  field  supplying  the  rest  with  some  degree  of 
satisfaction.  As  conditions  change,  curriculums  must  be  made  over, 
and  the  child  must  now  learn  in  school  the  simple  processes  by  which 
the  children  of  the  past  were  trained,  and  which  the  best  educators 
consider  the  most  potent  means  of  developing  the  child  of  our  day. 
This  work  began  early  in  the  home  and  may,  with  benefit  and  happi- 
ness, begin  now  before  school  age. 

The  kindergarten  is  past  the  experimental  stage.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
H.  Sutherland,  principal  of  the  Alice  E.  Barnard  School,  of  Chicago, 
says :  "Having  been  seventeen  years  in  this  school,  I  have  had  many 
large  families  begin  and  complete  their  work  with  me.  The  older 
three  or  four  children  of  said  families  were  in  school  before  our  kin- 
dergarten was  established,  the  younger  three  or  four  since.  Invaria- 
bly there  is  a  marked  contrast  in  the  ability  of  the  two  groups.  Tho 
younger  ones  are  brighter  in  every  way,  often  seem  hardly  to  belong 
to  the  same  stock.  Much  of  this  difference  I  believe  to  be  due  to  the 
early  wholesome  awakening  brought  about  by  the  training  in  the 
kindergarten."  James  Hannan,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Chi- 
cago schools  in  1899,  attests  that  "the  most  positive  friends  of  the 
kindergarten  are  those  who  know  it  best.  No  principal  who  has  had 
one  in  his  school  is  willing  to  do  without  it." 
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Samuel  T.  Button,  superintendent  of  schools,  Brookline,  Mass., 
gives  the  following  testimony  as  to  the  views  of  the  primary  teachers 
of  his  city :  "In  a  town  where  eleven  kindergartens  feed  the  primary 
schools,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  there  is  unanimous  agreement  on 
the  part  of  all  the  primary  teachers  that  the  children  receive  incal- 
culable benefit  thru  their  kindergarten  training  and  are  far  better 
prepared  to  take  up  the  activities  of  the  school  because  of  that  train- 
ing." 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United 
States,  advocates  that  "while  the  kindergarten  is  excellent  for  all 
children  of  the  age  of  four,  five  or  six  years,  it  is  essential  for  the 
salvation  of  the  children"  of  the  slums  and  of  the  precocious  children 
of  the  newly  rich  who  inherit  unusual  directive  power. 

Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  ex-school  superintendent  of  Chicago 
schools,  says :  "The  kindergarten  is  now  recognized  by  all  thoughtful 
persons  as  one  of  society's  main  hopes  for  the  future." 

Every  great  movement  must  be  made  known  and  agitated  by 
enthusiasts,  and  in  a  democratic  country  this  agitation  must  often 
penetrate  deeper  before  general  results  are  secured. 

Horace  Mann,  who  died  in  1859,  gave  the  best  of  his  life  for  the 
purpose  of  advocating  and  promulgating  the  establishment  of  public 
schools  free  for  all  children,  yet,  not  till  1867  was  the  tuition-charge 
abolished  in  the  schools  of  New  York.  Comparing  the  kindergarten 
movement,  therefore,  with  others,  has  it  not  made  great  strides? 
In  1840  it  was  founded  by  Froe})el,  in  1868  the  first  kindergarten 
being  established  in  the  United  States.  Ten  years  later  there  were 
159  in  our  country,  while  in  1902  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
reports  3,244,  enrolling  205,432  children,  289  cities  of  over  4,000 
inhabitants  having  instituted  the  kindergarten  as  a  part  of  their 
public  school  systems.  In  this  report  forty-six  States  and  territories 
are  represented  in  the  list  of  public  and  private  kindergartens. 

Yet  the  inconvertible  proof  of  the  value  of  the  kindergarten  is  not 
in  their  number,  not  in  the  words  of  our  great  men,  nor  even  in  the 
testimony  of  teachers  and  parents,  but  in  results  attained  in  the  lives 
of  the  happy  hearted  little  children,  and  he  who  would  honestly  de- 
termine whether  the  kindergarten  is  best  for  his  community  may  see 
these  results,  may  try  himself  the  supreme  test  by  means  of  a  kin- 
dergarten under  a  wise  and  well  trained  gentlewoman.    May  the  ideal 
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of  a  «-hool  t'riM'  for  ail  (hildreii.  including  the  kindergarten  as  well 
as  the  high  sclnml.  W  soon  attainni:  Tiiat  the  n'atler  of  this  short 
cxiinsition  uiiiy  Ih-  <in('  to  hustcn  the  day  is  the  canHfit  wish  of  thfi 
writer. 


TIIK  CIlIflST  or  Till-:  AMIKS. 
This  stiitiH'.  tw,'ni,v-si.\  fivt  hi;;h.  wjis  iim-<'i[o.i  ifiiri-li  i:(,  1'.I04, 
on  a  [liiiniiili'  of  tlii'  Andiw  It.imii  fiii  hIhivc'  ihe  -n-a.  On  the  Imse 
of  llu'  iii"[i'St;il.  wliirh  synilHilizi'i:  the  world,  is  tlio  inscription  in 
S]>anish:  "Those  iiiniiiitatiis  will  iniinlilo  to  dust  ere  Argontinas 
iind  Chilians  hruak  thi-  peace  which  at  the  foot  of  Christ,  the  Re- 
df-enior.  they  have  sworn  tn  kce;)."  I'sed  here  thru  courtesy  of 
Edward  Kverett  Hale,  editor  of  the  Lend  a  Hand  Jiccord,  Boston. 


THE  PLAY  PRINCIPLE.* 

OSCAR   LOVELL  TRIOGS. 

"When  man  plays  he  is  free,  he  is  self-determined.  Freedom, 
self-determination,  ideality:  these  are  the  characteristics  of  esthetic 
play/^ 

An  important  truth  remains  now  to  be  stated.  It  is  this:  When- 
ever a  man  expresses  himself  under  conditions  of  freedom  and  self- 
control,  he  is  an  artist — whatever  his  occupation  or  field  of  activity — 
and  he  receives  the  rewards  and  gains  of  an  artist:  the  reward  of 
pleasure,  the  gain  of  an  enlarged  personality,  and  an  increasing 
personal  force.  What  are  called  The  Fine  Arts  are  by  no  means  the 
only  esthetic  field.  These  have  today  limited  an  instinct  which  is 
common  to  all,  usurped  a  privilege  that  should  be  shared  by  all.  It 
has  come  about  thru  historical  changes  that  the  artist,  in  these  more 
specialized  spheres,  is  the  only  free  man  in  the  world  of  work,  all 
others,  in  some  degree,  live  under  compulsion.  Therefore,  the  prob- 
lem of  freedom  in  the  modem  world  is  to  extend  that  freedom  that 
the  artist  alone  enjoys  into  every  field  of  industrialism.  We  may 
summarize  our  freedom  thus  far  in  these  terms:  Man  is  free  politi- 
cally. We  have  struggled  with  thrones  and  tyrannies  and  have  won 
the  victory.  If  we  suffer  misgovemment  today  we  have  ourselves  to 
blame.  So  man  is  free  in  religious  matters.  We  have  battled  with 
priesthood  and  ecclesiasticism  and  have  gained  the  right  of  worship 
according  to  our  conscience.  If  we  remain  evil  the  fault  is  at  our 
doors.  In  these  realms  we  are  practically  free,  shapers  of  laws  and 
creeds  for  ourselves.  These  matters  have  already  receded  in  special 
interest,  and  special  devotion  to  them  bespeaks  a  retarded  development. 
But,  in  the  wav  of  work,  in  what  is  for  the  most  of  us  most  intimate 
we  are  little  better  than  slaves  living  under  necessity,  obeying  ma- 
chines, attending  to  masters.  Now,  as  political  liberty  does  not  mean 
license  and  lawlessness,  but  rather  the  right  to  be  a  law  to  oneself, 
as  religious  liberty  does  not  mean  the  right  to  have  no  religion,  but 
rather    to   be   self-directive   in    worship   and   service,   so   industrial 

•Reprinted  in  abridged  form  from  The  Craftsman  for  June,  1904, 
with  the  kind  permission  of  the  editors. 
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liberty  does  not  mean  freedom  from  labor,  but  freedom  in  labor. 
For  this  right  of  self-directive  labor,  or,  in  the  terms  of  this  paper, 
for  the  right  of  play,  the  modern  world  is  battling.  Disguise  the 
situation  as  we  may,  the  industrial  world  is  in  a  state  of  warfare. 
Various  compromises  have  been  agreed  upon,  whereby  a  partial  frej>- 
dom  is  enjoyed.  Thus,  we  distinguish  between  our  activities;  set- 
ting aside  a  portion  of  the  day  to  toil  and  drudge,  yielding  this 
much  to  submission,  hoping  to  escape  at  night,  when  we  can  indulge 
our  higher  desires  and  live  a  moment  spontaneously  and  instinctively. 
Meanwhile,  we  clamor  for  shorter  hours  of  labor  and  a  longer  time 
for  play.  So  long  as  labor  is  under  bonds,  untransformed  by  freedom, 
so  long  will  this  division  and  clamor  continue.  But  the  granting 
of  an  eight-hour  day  is  no  real  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  simply 
compromise  and  leaves  the  situation  unchanged.  The  only  satisfac- 
tory solution  lies  in  the  consecration  of  labor  to  the  ends  of  life,  ta 
the  ends  of  personality.  Toil  is  a  curse  to  none  but  slaves.  To  a 
freeman  it  is  pleasure  and  desire.  Conditions  must  be  so  changed 
that  the  laborer  can  find  in  his  very  work  his  genuine  satisfaction. 
He  must  be  granted  the  privilege  now  enjoyed  by  the  artist  only; 
the  privilege  of  free  expression,  of  self-determination,  of  ideal  crea- 
tion. Art  and  labor  must  be  so  associated  that  the  one  be  extended 
and  made  universal  as  labor,  and  the  other  be  redeemed  and  made 
delightful  as  art.  It  was  some  such  association  that  Thoreau  was 
making,  when  he  said,  at  work  in  his  field  of  beans :  ^It  was  not  I 
that  hoed  beans,  or  beans  that  I  hoed/*  He  had  in  mind  a  celestial 
kind  of  agriculture  and  was  raising  a  transcendental  crop  of  virtues, 
patience,  manliness,  clear-thought  and  high-mindedness.  It  is  better 
to  produce  great  men  than  abundant  crops.  The  reversal  of  this 
proposition  as  applied  in  modem  industrialism  is  provocative  of 
mirth — when  one  is  not  too  angry  at  the  spectacle.  I  submit  that 
how  to  make  a  freeman  at  play  out  of  a  slave  at  work  is  the  problem 
of  history,  the  problem  of  democracy,  the  problem  of  today! 

The  problem  of  education  in  a  democracy  is  the  same  as  that  of 
industrialism.  Shall  education  be  motived  by  the  desire  for  a 
special  culture,  a  sort  of  objective  product,  or  for  a  special  character, 
a  form  of  interior  life?  It  seems  to  me  that  our  education  is  even 
yet  too  formal  and  objective,  too  much  concerned  with  knowledge 
and  machinery,  and  not  enough  with  character.    The  ideal  prevailing 
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in  our  centers  of  education  is  that  of  the  cultured  gentleman:  a 
culture  special^  possible  to  the  few^  a  cultiire  dependent  upon  re- 
finement^  intelligence^  and  knowledge  of  books  in  a  library^  a  culture 
that  tends  to  separate  men^  that  erects  barriers  between  the  wise  and 
the  not-wise,  that  is  selfish  and  unsocial.  This  is  an  ideal  which 
we  have  inherited  from  feudal  countries  and  from  the  theory  of  the 
leisure  class.  The  cultured  man,  in  fine,  is  prepared  to  live  in  an 
aristocracy  and  not  in  a  democracy.  His  sympathies  are  untouched. 
His  imagination  is  without  vitality.  His  fellows  have  no  interest  to 
him,  save  as  they  are  comprehended  in  the  same  exclusive  circle. 
However  attractive  the  ideal  may  be,  it  is  destined  to  fade  away  be- 
fore the  slowly  unfolding  meanings  of  democracy — fade  as  the  ideals 
of  kings  and  knights  and  priests  have  faded  and  become  lost  in  the 
distance.  Democracy  demands  a  man  of  generous  sympathies,  with 
imaginative,  if  not  actual  community,  in  every  experience,  a  genuine 
social  being,  *^a  fluid  and  attaching  character,*^  one  capable  of  living, 
not  in  an  exclusive  aristocratic  coterie,  but  in  an  inclusive  democratic 
society,  and  one  able  to  live  at  large,  not  with  condescension,  but 
with  full  sympathy.  Now,  personality  is  the  one  common  possession 
of  all  men — this  is  the  comprehensive  and  unifying  principle.  It 
is  of  no  account  to  hold  men  together  by  a  written  constitution.  A 
nation  is  compacted  by  love  and  sympathy.  Extend  the  essence  of 
each  until  he  comes  to  include  the  multitude;  until  his. right  becomes 
the  right  of  all,  and  his  law  the  law  of  all.  Produce  great  men;  the 
rest  follows.  Educate  the  interior  men;  avoid  the  ceremonial;  edu- 
cate for  freedom,  self-control,  ideal  action,  creative  character. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  Lincoln  was  called  by  Lowell 
*The  First  American.^*  For  this  man  was  the  very  embodiment  of 
the  democratic  idea.  He  had  a  culture  that  was  as  broad  as  life,  as 
generous  as  love.  Frederick  Douglas  said  of  him;  *^e  was  the 
first  man  in  whose  presence  I  forgot  I  was  a  negro.*'  That  is  a 
sublime  testimony  and  signifies  what  I  mean  by  an  inclusive  charac- 
ter. Lincoln  was  not  educated  in  our  schools.  The  college  might 
have  instructed  him,  but  it  would  have  destroyed  him.  Democracy 
contemplates  the  possibility  of  education  thru  the  simple  life  processes, 
or  at  least  thru  the  expert  selection  of  those  especially  fitted  for 
education.  Lincoln^s  associate  in  democraticism  was  Whitman^  a 
man  who  escaped  the  traditional  discipline  of  the  schools,  but  who,  in 
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secret  striving  for  the  culture  of  life,  achieved  a  character  that  so 
combined  the  intellectual  and  the  sympathetic,  the  individual  and 
the  social,  that  in  his  own  personality  he  comprehended  humanity. 
If  Lincoln  waa  the  only  man,  "Leaves  of  Grass"  is  the  only  book 
to  which  Douglas  might  come  and  find  himself  sympathetically  com- 
prehended. One  of  the  greatest  lines  in  modem  literature  is  Whit- 
man's address  to  the  poor  outcast :  "Not  till  the  sun  excludes  you  do 
I  exclude  you."    In  one  of  his  poems,  he  proclaims  the  ideal  of  life 

in  a  democracv. 

"I  announce  natural  persons  to  arise. 

"I  announce  uncompromising  liberty  and  equality. 

"I  announce  splendors  and  majesties  to  make  all  previous  politics 
of  the  earth  insignificant. 

"I  announce  adhesiveness,  I  say  it  shall  be  limitless,  unloosened. 

"I  announce  the  great  individual,  fluid  as  nature,  chaste,  affectionate, 
compassionate,  fully  armed. 

"I  announce  life  that  shall  be  copious,  vehement,  spiritual,  bold. 

"I  announce  an  end  that  shall  lightly  and  joyfully  meet  its  trans- 
lation." 

The  educational  problem  presented  by  the  lives  of  these  two 
men,  the  first  practical  democrats  the  world  has  known,  is  profound 
and  not  easily  solved.  They  represent  the  ideal  aroimd  which  the 
sympathies  and  imagination  of  men  must  henceforth  gather.  They 
exhibit  a  special  development  of  personality  and  to  their  making 
ages  of  history  have  gone.  Dare  we  face  this  ideal  ?  Might  not  edu- 
cation assist  the  individual  thru  some  method  of  self -activity  ? 
Might  we  not  adopt  for  our  whole  educational  system  the  principle 
of  play  ?  Man  has  something  to  leam,  something  to  receive,  but  also 
something  to  give  and  achieve.  The  educational  watchword  of  a 
former  generation,  the  generation  of  culture,  was  discipline.  The 
watchword  of  the  present,  the  generation  of  knowledge,  is  observa- 
tion. Might  not  the  future,  the  generation  of  personality,  take  for 
its  sign  the  watchword,  play?  The  need  of  the  hour  is  education 
by  execution,  by  creation,  by  modes  of  self-realization — controlled 
always  by  the  motive  of  helpfulness.  By  such  modes  alone  the  per- 
sonalitv  is  extended  and  the  individual  rounded  full-circle. 

The  beginnings  of  such  education  have  been  made  in  the  kin- 
dergarten ;  this  being  the  latest,  the  most  modern  in  spirit  and  demo- 
cratic section  of  our  educational  system.  This  is  the  children's  age, 
and  a  little  child  is  leadino:  us  awav  from  our  formalism  and  tra- 
ditionalism,  and  compelling  a  more  sincere  study  of  the  actual  field. 
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In  the  kindergarten  the  principle  of  play  is  frankly  adopted.  The 
application  of  the  principle  in  the  upper  grades,  where  traditional 
ideas  are  intrenched,  has  yet  to  be  accomplished.  By  the  introduc- 
tion of  Manual  Training,  which  is  only  a  name  for  the  educational 
principle  of  self-activity,  a  means  of  self-expression  is  aflEorded  the 
older  pupils.  In  the  more  progressive  schools  there  is  taking  place 
a  reconstruction  of  the  school  program  with  the  various  art  studies 
as  the  co-ordinating  center.  Vacation  schools  in  the  larger  cities 
are  experimenting  with  the  new  ideas,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
success  of  their  freer  methods  will  bring  about  extensive  modification 
of  the  traditional  curricula.  All  these  are  signs  of  the  evolution 
of  play;  of  the  efforii  made  by  modem  man  to  adopt  social  forms  to 
current  idea. 

That  this  adjustment  of  man  to  his  immediate  environment 
will  continue  in  all  the  fields  of  human  endeavor,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt.  The  evolutionary  forces  are  always  at  work.  Nature 
creates  today,  as  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world.  Man's  creative 
power  is  deepening  and  widening.  There  are  many  evidences  of 
increase  in  personality,  most  notably,  perhaps,  in  the  arts  which 
still  afford  the  field  of  purest  play.  1  refer  particularly  to  the 
instance  of  music,  the  art  at  present  in  most  rapid  process  of  de- 
velopment, the  one  most  capable  of  bearing  the  high  emotionalism 
and  the  complex  idealism  of  the  modern  world.  The  history  of 
music  shows  that  an  enormous  distance  has  been  passed  from  Mozart 
to  Brahms.  Once  the  former  was  thought  to  have  reached  the  per- 
fection of  composition.  Then  came  Beethoven  with  newer  modes. 
Then  followed  Wagner  and  Brahms  and  Richard  Strauss,  each  adding 
something  to  the  expressiveness  of  music.  Today  Mozart  is  simple, 
hardly  interesting,  apprehensible  to  a  child.  Wagner  is  now  at  the 
point  of  full  reception.  But  few  have  the  capacity  to  follow  the 
complexities  of  the  latest  composers.  But  will  not  Brahms  be  as 
simple  to  the  ordinary  ear  as  Mozart  is  now  to  the  critical  musician? 
What  does  this  growth  in  apprehension  signify,  if  not  that  the  race  is 
advancing  farther  and  farther  into  the  interior  region,  where  har- 
monies are  realized  and  ideals  formed? 

In  conclusion,  the  matter  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  tnat, 
at  every  stage  of  his  being,  man  has  possessed  an  ideal  self-determined 
life,  existing  side  by  side,  but  apart  from  his  life,  as  conditioned  by 
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material  needs.  The  origin  of  this  freedom  is  lost  in  the  dim  evo- 
lutionary regions;  the  poets  and  some  scientists  postulate  a  eeiiain 
degree  of  sentient  life  in  the  material  atom.  Certainly^  the  higher 
animals  experience  a  degree  of  freedom.  In  such  moments^  they 
engage  in  play.  In  the  lower  grades  of  life,  this  activity  is  merely 
play;  in  the  higher  grades,  it  takes  the  rational  and  significant  form 
of  artistic  creation. 

In  some  future  golden  age,  foretold  by  poets  and  prophets,  it 
may  be  that  all  work  will  be  play,  all  si)eech  will  be  song,  and  joy 
will  be  universal. 


NOT   QUITE   A   SENATOR. 

A  small  boy,  who  used  often  to  see  Senator  Hoar  at  church,  al- 
ways gazed  with  awe  at  his  white  hair  and  noble  bearing.  His 
mother  used  to  improve  the  opportunity  by  holding  up  the  senator 
ss  a  noble  example  to  her  son.  The  boy  was  so  impressed  that, 
whenever  he  was  asked  what  he  was  going  to  be  when  he  grew  up, 
he  invariably  replied  "A  statesman,"  giving  up  the  inferior  callings 
he  had  previously  chosen.  This  choice  too,  after  a  hard  struggle, 
had  to  go.  One  rainy  afternoon  his  mother  was  busy  sewing,  and 
the  six-year-old  had  to  set  his  wits  to  work  to  find  occupation.  He 
had  the  happy  idea  of  pretending  that  the  sewing  machine  was  an 
organ.  Then  he  played  church,  with  his  mother  as  congregation. 
He  sang  a  h}Tnn  to  the  running  of  the  machine,  and  then  followed 
the  usual  order  of  service,  giving  announcements  of  the  Lend  a  Hand 
Club,  the  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society,  and  so  on.  Then  came  the 
sermon  which  surprised  his  mother  as  much  as  it  amused  her.  He 
knew  he  had  done  well,  and  his  mother  gave  him  the  praise  rightfully 
his  due.  After  sitting-quiotly  and  thinking  for  some  time,  he  looked 
up  and  said,  "Well  mother,  I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever  know  enough 
when  I  grow  up  to  be  a  great  statesman  like  Senator  Hoar;  but  I 
think  I'll  be  just  about  right  for  a  minister,  won't  I?" — Exchange, 


What  does  the  thoughtful  kindergartner  think  of  the  educa- 
tional value  of  having  a  morning  talk  on  the  subject  of  the  clock 
when  the  onlv  clock  in  the  room  is  at  a  standstill — tick-tack  silent, 
hands  motionless,  duty  forgotten? 


PROPORTION. 

BERTHA   JOHNSTON. 

"The  Rule  of  Three  doth  puzzle  me."  So  sang  the  "school 
children  of  the  old  regime  and  if  I  mistake  not  it  is  this  same 
rule  of  three  whose  solution  is  the  ever  recurring  question  which 
vexes  thru  life  the  children  of  a  larger  growth.  A  Sphinx's  riddle 
indeed  is  that  of  proportion.  So  thought  I  one  day  as  I  recalled 
an  interesting  class  lesson  upon  the  fourth  gift  and  the  emphasis 
there  placed  upon  its  distinguishing  characteristic,  "proporiion." 

Man,  nature,  God  and  the  unknown.  Are  not  these  the  four 
terms  of  our  equation?     What  is  their  true  relation? 

What  in  the  last  analysis  is  evil  but  displaced  or  misplaced 
good;  a  possible  good  element  out  of  relation  to  the  whole.  There 
are  few  individual  or  social  errors  that  can  not  be  traced  to  a  defi- 
cient sense  of  proportion ;  a  faulty  idea  of  just  and  harmonious  rela^ 
tionships. 

The  Chinese  lady  with  the  "golden  lily"  feet,  tiny,  distorted, 
unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  normal  body,  must  keep  in  constant 
motion  on  her  tiny  pegs,  backward,  forward,  like  a  boy  on  stilts, 
in  order  to  keep  her  balance.  And  so  with  many  of  us  today,  fet- 
tered, bound  by  custom,  by  fear  of  a  neighbor's  opinion,  by  false 
ambitions  or  blinded  vision,  we  oscillate  vainly  among  the  many 
pleasures  and  duties,  real  or  imaginary,  that  assail  us  until  we  totter 
into  the  abyss  of  nervous  prostration. 

Cultivate  the  sense  of  proportion  and  we  conserve  time,  energy 
and  thought  that  may  thus  be  devoted  to  highest  and  wisest  ends. 

What  are  some  of  tlie  tliincrs  concerning  which  both  as  human 
beings  in  general  and  as  kindergartners  in  particular,  a  due  sense 
of  proportion  will  help  most  easily  to  make  life  sweet,  wholesome 
and  helpful. 

One  of  the  simplest  beginnings  can  be  made  with  the  dress 
question.  At  the  art  lesson  of  a  kindergarten  training  class  a  vivid 
lesson,  not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  was  given  when  a  teacher,  who 
in  her  usual  attire  was  alwavs  the  trimmest  of  the  trim,  took  a  con- 
spicuous  position  with  hair  untidy,  collar  soiled,  skirt  braid  frayed 
and  waist  and  skirt  missing  connections.     That  was  a  most  prac- 
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tical  art  lesson.  However  brilliant  the  students  mind  or  charming 
her  manner;  however  good  her  dress  material,  or  well  made  the 
garment,  a  due  proportion  of  thought  and  care  must  be  given  to  the 
final  adjustments,  by  the  would-be  artist  of  the  common  life.  The 
child  impressionable  feels  instantly  and  is  affected  for  good  or  ill 
by  the  care  or  carelessness  displayed  in  the  teacher^s  dress.  The 
dress  of  the  well  balanced  teacher  will  express  utility,  grace,  har-  * 
mony,  simplicity.  And  it  is  well  also  for  the  kindergartner  to  re- 
member that  all  children  love  bright  color  and  a  part  of  one's 
apparel  should  be  a  response  to  this  demand  if  it  be  but  a  bright 
ribbon  at  the  throat. 

The  mother  must  know  where  to  draw  the  line  between  neces- 
sary and  unnecessary  stitches,  between  sensible  and  foolish  garments 
for  little  ones.  Do  not  put  on  the  dainty  clothes  the  time,  patience 
and  strength  that  should  be  given  to  companionship  with  the  child 
or  to  the  outdoor  excursion  or  the  half  hour's  nap  or  reading  of 
high  literature  which  will  keep  one  fresh  and  open  to  all  the  sweet- 
ness and  joy  of  life,  strong  for  its  burdens  and  above  the  fret- 
tings  of  the  humdrum  problems.  She  must  learn  to  determine  the 
respective  claims  of  home  and  of  society  (in  its  high  sense),  for  church 
and  community  both  have  claims  upon  the  homemaker,  none  of  which 
she  may  safely  disregard.  Preserve  the  nerves  and  good  temper  if 
the  extra  tucks  or  the  rich  dessert  must  go.  And  don't  pander  to 
the  child's  pride  at  the  expense  of  its  social  sympathies.  Who  has 
not  heard  of  children  kept  home  from  Sunday-school  because  the 
other  children  would  remark  upon  the  lack  of  fuss  and  feathers 
equal  to  their  own.     A  state  of  things  bad  for  both  children. 

It  is  an  ill-balanced  spirit  that  will  choose  to  walk  in  silk  attire  * 
and  jewels  if  the  laundry  bill  must  thereby  be  curtailed.  Some 
time  ago  a  city  noted  for  the  unprecedented  depth  of  the  mud  in 
its  streets  and  for  its  poor  paving  spent  $30,000  for  arches  and 
columns  and  other  decorations  for  a  patriotic  celebration,  but  had 
no  money  to  contribute  toward  vacation  schools  for  its  crowded  dis- 
tricts. A  clever  cartoonist  pictured  the  state  of  affairs  in  shape 
of  a  portly  man,  whose  dirty  fingers  and  soiled,  checked  shirt  front 
glittered  with  diamonds,  the  checks  of  the  same  shirt  front  repre- 
senting the  streets  that  sadly  needed  the  attention  of  the  street  clean- 
ing department. 
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The  pity  is  that  such  a  picture  illustrates  only  too  well  the  lack 
of  our  sense  of  proportion  which  characterize?  the  busy  hustlers  in 
city  and  town.  In  our  dress,  in  our  household  arrangements,  in  our 
public  relations,  we  need  to  see  things  as  wholes.  Picture  for  a 
moment  your  own  home  or  room  furnishings  or  decorations;  are  the 
walls  dotted  with  all  kinds  of  innumerable  photographs,  souvenirs 
and  scrappy  gew-gaws,  the  shelves  laden  with  miscellaneous  bric- 
a-brac,  distracting  to  the  eye  and  destructive  to  all  idea  of  unity? 
If  so,  let  us  indulge  in  the  process  of  elimination  and  restore  to 
our  environment  a  simplicity  and  harmony  which  will  induce  the 
same  in  our  spirits.  Again,  in  daily  life  how  multiple  are  the  duties 
and  engagements  of  various  kinds  that  continually  besiege.  Blessed 
is  that  true  and  brave  soul  which  seeing  life  in  its  true  propoi^ 
tions  can  truly  measure  the  conflicting  demands  of  the  moment  and 
can  be  temperate  here,  as  in  all  things  else. 

You,  whose  occupation  is  indoors  and  sedentary,  do  you  see  to 
it  that  your  faithful  body  is  paid  its  fair  share  of  attention,  and 
is  given  proporiionate  exercise,  food  and  rest?  Or  are  you  one 
of  those  energetic  ones,  blessed  with  a  superb  health,  and  contin- 
ually tempted  to  do  more  than  your  splendid  instrument  should  be 
asked  to  perform?  Be  wise  and  decide  thoughtfully  how  much 
you  can  honestly  try  to  do  in  a  given  time.  This  is  one  of  the 
hardest  lessons  for  a  generous  nature  to  learn  and  it  is  often  true 
that  pressing  demands  on  time  and  strength  <»an  not  be  postponed. 
But  in  such  emergencies  an  unwonted  power  of  endurance  is  often 
vouchsafed  us  to  carry  thru  a  crisis  and  under  Necessity's  spur  we 
can  do  what  Necessity  requires.  But  given  a  beautiful  steed  who 
would  ride  it  to  death  except  imdor  direst  need  ?  A  little  experi- 
ence should  enable  us  to  truly  measure  our  capacity  so  that  we 
know  how  much  time  and  strength  may  be  safely  given  to  duties 
and  pleasures  outside  our  regular  profession.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  one  must  usually  pay  up  with  interest  for  broken  laws, 
and  unfortunately  in  such  cases  the  innocent  invariably  suffer  with 
the  guilty.  Remembering  the  hours  of  anxious,  weary  watching  that 
devolves  on  our  loved  ones  if  we  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  nervous 
prostration  shall  we  not  be  wise  in  well-choosing? 

Bemember,  also,  you  generous  and  executive  ones,  that  you 
really  wrong  your  more  dependent  brethren,  if,  by  assuming  mcyre 
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than  your  share  of  the  burden  you  deny  them  the  acquisition  of  the 
self-respect  and  power  of  initiative  won  by  successful  accomplish- 
ment. It  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that  the  more  retiring  mem- 
ber of  a  family  grows  up  selfish  or  helpless  because  the  active  big 
sister  gives  them  no  opportunity  to  nurse  the  sick  mother,  cook  for 
the  hungry  father,  or  sew  for  the  baby.  Beware  of  being  selfish 
XA  your  unselfishness,  like  the  heroine  of  Eobert  Elsmere.  Propor- 
tion in  all  things. 

Then  there  is  the  class  indolent  by  nature  who  need  to  b^  stirred 
up  to  do  their  proportion  of  the  world's  work.  The  people  who, 
whether  thru  habits  of  procrastination  or  poor  management,  never 
'^get  time''  to  respond  to  the  calls  of  duty,  justice  or  neighborliness. 
It  is  well  then  to  remember  that  "we  have  all  the  time  there  is'*  and 
if  we  proportion  it  well  there  is  always  time  to  do  all  we  ought 
to  do. 

Again  we  find  those  who  need  a  kind  of  magic  spectacles,  that 
will  reduce  their  woes  and  bodily  aches  to  proper  dimensions;  in 
fact,  to  the  vanishing  point.  Do  we  not  all  shrink  from  the  complainer 
who  is  ^Tiappier  being  miserable  than  to  be  happy  without  being 
miserable?"  They  sec  as  does  the  novice  in  the  kodak  field  to  whose 
astonished  eyes  the  developing  fluid  discloses  such  ill-proportioned 
freaks,  as  the  result  of  his  labors. 

Again  there  are  those  who  are  poor  artists  when  handling  spir- 
itual colors.  To  them  the  shadows  of  life  predominate  and  they 
see  theirs  too  long  or  too  broad  in  proportion  to  their  neighbors. 
A  little  thought  and  practice  will  enable  us  to  so  compose  our  pic- 
ture of  life  that  the  sun-lighted  countenance  makes  oblivious  the 
shadows.  Such  realize  that  there  is  a  relation  between  income  and 
outgo,  well  voiced  by  Whitman  when  he  says 

Dazzling  and  tremendous  how  quick  the  sunlight  would  kill  me 
If  I  could  not  now  and  always  send  sunrise  out  of  me. 

No  true  life  artist  ever  puts  in  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
shadow.     The  high  light  is  always  there  to  relieve  the  sombre  tones. 

If  our  burden  is  truly  very  heavy  we  know  that  "who  trusts  the 
strength  will  with  the  burden  grow." 

And  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  kindergartner? 

What  is  the  object  of  her  daily  life  in  her  garden  of  children 
but  the  helping  each  little  one  to  grow  in  power  and  will  to  solve 
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aright  the  common  problem?  Is  not  such  really  the  end  of  all 
the  work  on  circle  and  at  table?  Countless  are  her  opportunities 
for  such  training.  The  work  with  clay,  with  color,  with  weaving 
and  paper  folding  brings  home  indirectly  the  great  lesson  in  balance 
and  proportion  on  the  aesthetic  side.  But  we  know  many  artists 
who  can  lay  in  their  colors  well  on  the  canvas  who  find  it  difficult 
to  make  their  life  picture  true.  Here  again  comes  the  kindergart- 
ner^s  opportunity.  In  work  with  occupations,  as  with  gift  propor- 
tion and  sincerity  are  always  regarded  and  on  the  circle  and  at 
playtime  or  in  all  the  little  occurrences  of  daily  kindergarten  life 
the  child  is  constantly  learning  lessons  of  relationship  with  others. 
He  learns  both  practically  and  theoretically  of  his  relations  to  the 
home  and  the  great  trade  world,  and  in  play  and  work  he  has  most 
practical  lessons  in  order,  obedience,  self-control,  definiteness;  in 
the  giving  up  to  others,  if  naturally  selfish,  or  doing  for  himself 
if  naturally  timid  and  unreliant. 

The  sunny  kindergartner  herself,  wise,  poised,  conscious  of  the 
ends  desired,  is  herself  a  balance  to  the  many  influences  that  may 
disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  kindergarten,  and  by  word  and  ex- 
ample she  helps  the  child  to  self-mastery.  The  mastery  which  de- 
pends upon  clear  vision  and  determined  will,  and  which  means 
so  much  to  him  now  and  also  in  the  swift  coming  years. 

There  are  two  beautiful  stories  telling  of  two  people  who  longed 
to  see  and  long  sought  the  Christ  child.  One  is  the  Italian  folk 
tale  of  the  busy  housewife  who,  unable  to  distinguish  between  the 
claims  of  the  fleeting  inspirational  opportunity  and  the  daily  task, 
neglected  to  follow  the  star  and  lost  her  chance  to  see  the  child. 

The  other  is  Van  Dyke's  story  of  the  "Other  Wise  Man"  who 
also  longed  to  see  the  child,  but  finding  immediate  demands  upoa 
his  heart  and  conscience  at  every  turn,  wisely  and  generously  chose 
to  do  the  thing  tliat  could  not  be  postponed  and  so  tho  after  long 
waiting  had  his  heart's  desire. 

In  these  stories  we  find  the  types  of  those  who  do  and  those 
who  do  not  perceive  the  internal,  external  and  eternal  in  their 
true  relations.  Martha  may  learn  of  Mary  and  Mary  may  learn  of 
Martha- and  we  must  all  learn  of  the  One  who  gives  the  problem 
and  who,  holding  the  solution  in  His  keeping,  ^vill  surely  give  us 
the  key. 
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CHILDREN.* 

LAURA  ELLA  GRAGIN. 

IV. 

SUBJECT :      REBECCA  AT  THE  WELL. 

Genesis  2S:1,  2;  2i:U28, 

picture:      ELIEZER  meets   REBECCA  at   THE   WELL.— DORE. 

Do  you  remember,  children,  the  little  boy  Isaac  whose  coming 
made  his  father  and  mother  so  happy?  As  he  grew  older  he  was 
always  gentle  and  loving,  and  quick  and  ready  to  mind  whatever 
his  father  and  mother  told  him.  They  had  waited  so  long  for  this 
little  child  that  it  must  have  made  them  very  happy  to  have. him 
such  a  dear  good  son  when  at  last  he  was  given  to  them. 

After  many  years,  when  Isaac  had  .grown  to  be  a  tall  young 
man,  his  dear  mother  went  to  live  with  the  heavenly  Father,  and 
as  he  loved  her  dearly,  he  was  very  lonely.  His  father  thought  it 
would  be  good  for  him  to  marry,  but  he  did  not  wish  his  wife  to 
be  one  of  the  strangers  among  whom  they  now  lived.  He  called 
his  servant,  therefore,  whose  name  was  Eliezer,  and  told  him  to 
take  a  long  journey  back  to  the  country  where  he  used  to  live  and 
find  there  a  wife  for  his  son  from  among  their  relatives. 

Eliezer  said:  '^ut  perhaps  the  maiden  will  not  be  willing  to 
follow  me  into  this  strange  land.  If  she  is  not,  shall  I  take  Isaac 
back  ther^?*' 

Abraham  answered :  "No,  my  son  must  stay  in  this  land  where 
God  has  brought  us.  But  He  will  send  an  angel  before  yon  who 
will  help  you  to  find  a  wife  for  Isaac." 

So  Eliezer  took  ten  camels  and  servants  to  help  him  and  a 
great  deal  of  food  and  started  on  his  long  journey.  After  they 
had  traveled  for  many  days  Eliezer  came  to  the  city  to  which  Abra- 
ham had  sent  him.  And  here  he  stopped  at  the  well  which  was 
just  outside  the  city.  He  let  the  camels  kneel  down  so  they  might 
rest  and  then,  as  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  he  waited  for  the 
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women  to  come  and  dra'w  water.  (Tell  of  water  having  to  be  brought 
from  wells  at  a  distance  by  the  women.) 

As  Eliezer  waited  he  asked  God  to  send  to  the  well  the  maiden 
who  would  make  a  good  wife  for  Isaac.  While  he  was  praying  a 
beautiful  young  woman,  whose  name  was  Rebecca,  came  walking 
toward  the  well,  carrying  her  tall  jar,  or  pitcher,  on  her  shoulder. 
When  she  had  filled  her  pitcher.  Eliezer  stepped  up  to  her  and 
said,  "May  I  have  a  little  water  out  of  your  pitcher?'* 

(Tell  of  her  kindness  in  giving  water  not  only  to  him,  but  draw- 
ing it  with  much  exertion  for  the  camels,  also.)  When  the  camels 
had  had  all  they  wished,  Eliezer  gave  the  young  maiden  some  golden 
bracelets  and  also  a  gold  ring  to  wear  in  her  nose.  Wouldn't  it  seem 
ftnny  to  wear  rings  in  our  noses?  But  in  those  days  the* women 
wore  them  tliere  and  in  their  ears,  also.  Then  Eliezer  asked,  "Whose 
daughter  are  you?" 

She  told  him  her  father's  name  and  just  think,  she  was  Isaac's 
own  cousin,  the  vorv  one  Abraham  wished  him  to  marrv!  Eliezer 
asked  if  he  might  spend  the  night  in  her  father's  home.  Sbe 
answered,  "Yes,  indeed,  there  is  room  enough,  and  you  will  be  very 
welcome." 

She  ran  home  to  tell  her  father  that  a  guest  was  coming; 
Eliezer  then  knelt  down  and  thanked  God  for  answering  his  prayer 
and  sending  the  right  one  to  the  well  to  draw  water. 

subject:      "THE  MARRIAGE  OF  REBECCA. 

Genesis  24 :29-67. 

PICTURE  :*      ELIEZER  AT  THE  HOUSE  OP  BETHUEL. — SCHOPIN, 

In  our  last  story  I  told  you  that  Eebecca  ran  home  to  tell  of 
the  stranger  whom  she  had  met.  As  soon  as  her  brother,  whose 
name  was  Laban,  heard  of  him,  he  went  out  to  the  well  and  said 
to  Eliezer:  "Come  right  to  our  home;  there  is  plenty  of  room  f6r 
you  and  for  the  camels,  also." 

I  am  sute  Eliezer  must  have  been  glad  to  find  such  a  nice 
place  to  stay  after  his  lojig  journey.  (Describe  the  care  taken  of  the 
animals  and  of  the  water  given  to  wash  the  men's  feet,  which  was 
grateful  because  sandals  were  worn.  Tell  of  Eliezer's  refusing  t6 
eat  until  he  had  told  his  mission,  of  his  describing  the  wealth  6f 
Abraham  and  his  desire  that  his  son  should  marry  one  of  his  own 

*Dore'8  picture,  Isaac  Receives  Rebecca,  and  Bchopln's  Isaac  and 
Rebecca  Before  Abraham  might  also  be  shown. 
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people.  Then  speak  of  Eliezer's  prayer  that  the  right  maiden  might 
come  to  the  well  and  of  Rebecca  having  come.)  Then  Eliezer  asked 
her  father  and  brother  if  she  might  go  with  him  to  become  Isaac's 
wife.  They  answered  that  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  will  of  God,  she 
might  go.  Eliezer  again  thanked  the  dear  heavenly  Father  for  help- 
ing him  to  find  this  beautiful  maiden  who  would  now  go  back  with 
him. 

(Describe  the  presents  given  to  Rebecca  and  to  her  mother  and 
brother.  Tell  of  Eliezer's  desire  to  return  home  the  next  morning 
and  of  the  delay  that  was  urged.  Speak  of  Rebecca's  willingness 
to  go  when  she  was  consulted.)  It  was  very  hard  for  Rebecca  to 
leave  all  her  dear  ones  and  start  on  the  long  journey.  I  know  she 
must  have  cried  as  she  kissed  her  mother  good-bye.  But  they  all 
blessed  her  and  wished  her  a  very  happy  life. 

She  rode  on  one  of  the  camels  Eliezer  had  brought  and  her 
maid,  who  went  with  her,  rode  on  another.  Wouldn't  it  seem  strange 
for  us  to  ride  in  this  way  instead  of  in  a  carriage  or  in  the  cars? 
They  traveled  many  days  and  I  think  Rebecca  must  have  become 
very  tired.  But  at  last  they  reached  the  place  where  Isaac  lived. 
Twas  just  growing  dark  and  he  had  walked  out  of  doors  to  think 
and  pray.  As  I  told  you  he  had  been  very  lonely  since  his  dear 
mother  went  to  heaven  and  perhaps,  as  he  walked,  he  was  thinking 
of  her.  Then  as  he  raised  his  eyes,  he  saw  the  camels  coming. 
Rebecca,  too,  had  been  thinking  of  her  new  home  and  of  Isaac,  whom 
she  was  to  marry,  and  as  she  raised  her  eyes  she  saw  a  man  walking 
near  them.    She  asked  Eliezer,  "Who  is  thatP' 

He  answered,  'It  is  my  master.*' 

Then  Rebecca  hastened  to  get  down  from  the  camel  that  she 
might  go  to  meet  him.  But  first  she  put  a  veil  over  her  face,  for 
she  did  not  wish  him  to  see  her  until  they  were  alone  together. 
Eliezer  told  Isaac  all  about  the  journey  and  don't  you  think  he  was 
very  happy  to  hear  how  the  Lord  had  sent  Rebecca  to  be  his  wife? 

He  took  her  into  the  tent  which  had  been  his  mother's  and 
then  at  last  she  raised  her  veil  and  he  saw  how  beautiful  she  was. 
The  Bible  tells  us  that  "he  loved  her  and  he  was  comforted  after 
his  mother's  death.'*  He  had  missed  his  dear  mother  very  mudf, 
so  I  know  he  must  have  been  glad  to  have  this  lovely  maiden  come 
to  keep  him  from  being  lonely. 
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subject:      ISAAC  AND  THE  WELLS. 

Genesis  26:1-6;  12-31. 

ANY   PICTURE  OF  AN   ORIENTAL   WELL. 

Some  time  after  Isaac's  marriage  to  Bebeeca,  of  which  we  heard 
last  Sunday,  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land  where  they  lived.  Do 
you  know  what  a  famine  is?  Yes,  it  is  a  time  when  people  can  not 
get  food.  Perhaps  the  rain  does  not  fall,  so  the  grain  can  not  grow. 
As  Isaac  could  not  get  enough  to  eat  in  his  own  country  he  went 
to  a  place  called  Gerar.  At  first  the  king  of  that  country,  whose 
name  was  Abimelech,  was  very  kind  and  friendly  to  him.  But  as 
the  years  passed  Isaac  became  very  rich.  The  seed  he  sowed  greW 
so  fast  that  he  had  great  harvests.  He  had  many  flocks  and  herds, 
also,  and  a  large  number  of  servants. 

After  awhile  the  Philistines,  the  people  of  that  country,  began 
to  envy  and  hate  him  and  at  last  Abimelech  said  to  him,  "(Jo  away 
from  us,  for  you  are  much  stronger  and  richer  than  we." 

It  seemed  unkind  to  tell  Isaac  to  leave  his  new  home,  and  as 
he  was  stronger,  he  might  have  said  that  he  would  not  go.  But  he 
was  always  gentle  and  never  liked  to  quarrel  with  any  one,  so  he 
packed  up  his  tents  and  all  his  goods  and  traveled  a  little  distance. 

What  do  you  think  he  needed  for  his  flocks  and  herds?  Yes, 
grass  for  them  to  eat.  And  what  else  must  they  have?  Yes,  water 
to  drink.  You  know  that  in  those  days  they  had  to  dig  wells  to 
get  the  water.  When  Isaac's  servants  were  digging  one  of  these 
wells,  the  Philistines  came  and  fought  them  and  said,  "The  water 
is  ours.'* 

It  did  not  really  belong  to  them  but  Isaac  would  not  fight, 
so  he  said:  "Let  them  have  it;  go  and  dig  another  one." 

He  called  that  well  "Quarrel,"  because  the  people  of  Gerar 
wanted  to  fight  about  it.  His  servants  dug  another  well  and  it  was 
such  hard  work,  for  they  had  to  cut  right  thru  the. rock  and  often 
go  down,  down,  down  deep  into  the  ground  before  they  found  water, 
so  it  took  them  a  long,  long  time.  But  when  at  last  they  had 
reached  the  water  again  came  the  Philistines  and  said  the  water  was 
theirs.  Isaac  called  this  well  "Hatred,"  for  he  said  he  wouldn't  use 
the  water  from  a  well  where  people  hated  him,  so  he  told  his  servants 
to  go  on  further  and  dig  another. 

Here  again  they   dug  and  dug  for  many,  many  months  and 
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when  they  reached  the  water  the  Philistines  troubled  them  no  more, 
so  Isaac  called  the  well  "Boom,"  for  he  said:  "At  last  we  have 
room  for  a  well  of  our  own  and  need  have  no  quarrels  here/' 

Wasn't  it  better  for  him  to  keep  moving  on  than  to  have  his  men 
quarreling  and  fighting? 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  of  something  else  that  happened  because 
he  was  so  peaceable.  The  king  Abimelech  and  two  of  his  captains 
came  to  see  Isaac.  He  was  much  surprised  and  asked  them :  'TVTiy 
do  you  come  to  me  as  you  hate  me  and  sent  me  away  from  your  city?'' 

And  they  answered:  "You  were  so  gentle  and  peaceable  that 
we  saw  that  God  was  with  vou,  so  we  would  like  to  be  friends." 

Don't  you  think  that  made  Isaac  very  happy?  The  Bible  tells 
us  that  he  made  a  party  for  them  and  they  all  had  such  a  good  time. 
The  next  morning,  wlien  they  went  away,  they  all  promised  that 
they  would  not  quarrel  any  more  but  would  always  be  good  friends. 

SUBJECT  :      JACOB  AND  ESAU. 

Genesis  25:20-34. 

picture:      a   BEDOUIN   FAMILY   IN    THEIR    TENT. 

(Wilde  collection,  or  any  picture  of  an  oriental  tent.) 

You  remember,  children,  that  God  promised  Abraham  many, 
many  times  that  he  would  give  all  the  country,  to  which  he  told 
him  to  go,  to  his  children  and  to  their  children.  (Describe, the  long 
waiting  of  first  Abraham  and  Sarah  and  then  Isaac  and  Rebecca 
for  their  first  child  and  the  prayers  of  the  latter  two  for  this  bless- 
ing.) At  last  two  little  sons  came  to  Isaac  and  Reoecca  and  they 
named  them  Esau  and  Jacob.  I  know  how  happy  they  must  have 
been  as  they  listened  to  the  sound  of  baby  voices  and  to  the  patter 
of  baby  feet  and  how  they  must  have  thanked  God  for  sendixig  them 
these  dear  children. 

As  the  boys  grew  older  they  were  very  different.  Esau  was  never 
still;  he  liked  to  walk,  to  run  and  to  hunt.  He  would  go  out  and 
be  gone  all  day  and  perhaps  at  night  bring  home  a  deer  he  had 
killed,  which  his  father  liked  to  eat.  Isaac  was  very  fond  of  this 
tall,  strong  son,  but  Rebecca  lovod  Jacob  best.  He  was  quiet  and 
gentle  and  liked  to  stay  with  his  mother.  As  he  grew  older  he 
didn't  care  to  go  hunting  as  Esau  did,  so  he  stayed  at  home  and 
took  care  of  the  sheep  and  little  lambs. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  something  the  two  brothers  did  thlfiit  wasn't 
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very  nice.  In  that  country  the  oldest  son  in  each  family  had  what 
was  called  the  birthright;  that  means  that  because  he  was  the  old- 
est, all  the  other  children  looked  up  to  him  and  did.  what  he  wanted 
them  to  do.  When  his  father  died  he  had  twice  as  much  of  his 
silver  and  gold,  and  flocks  and  herds  as  came  to  the  others,  so  it 
was  a  very  nice  thing  to  be  the  oldest  son.  Esau  was  older  than 
Jacob,  so  the  birthright  belonged  to  him. 

One  day  he  went  out  hunting  and  while  he  was  gone  Jacob 
gathered  some  lentils,  or  small  red  beans,  and  boiled  them,  making 
a  delicious  thick  soup.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  eat  this  Esau  came 
home.  He  had  hunted  all  day  but  hadnH  seen  any  deer  or  other 
animals,  which  he  could  bring  home  for  food.  He  was  very  tired 
and  so  hungry  he  felt  almost  starved.  As  he  came  near  his  home 
he  smelled  the  delicious  soup  his  brother  had  been  making.  When 
he  entered  the  tent  it  looked  so  good  he  wanted  some  to  eat  very 
much.  He  had  never  seen  anything  just  like  it  and  he  didn^t  know 
its  name,  so  he  cried  out:  "Give  me  some  of  that  red,  for  T  am 
almost  dying  from  hunger." 

Do  you  think  Jacob  replied:  "Yes,  indeed,  dear  brother,  take 
all  that  you  wish.  I  am  so  glad  I  have  it  for  you''?  No,  children, 
I  am  very  sorry  he  did  not  say  this.  Instead  he  said:  ^'Will  you 
give  me  your  birthright  for  it?"  Of  course  Esau  shouldn't  have 
given  away  that  precious  birthright  just  for  a  dish  of  red  soup,  but 
it  seemed  to  him  he  would  die  if  he  didn't  have  it.  That  was  fool- 
ish, was  it  not?  He,  therefore,  answered:  *^f  I  die  the  birthright 
will  not  do  me  any  good  so  you  may  have  it.  Jacob  said,  "You 
promise?"  and  Esau  answered,  "Yes,  I  promise.  I  will  give  it  to 
you,"  so  Jacob  gave  him  the  soup. 

I  am  sorry  Esau  didn't  think  more  of  his  birthright  and  I'm 
very,  very  sorry  Jacob  was  so  mean  and  unkind  that  he  made  his 
brother  pay  so  much  for  the  soup  instead  of  giving  it  to  him. 

subject:    Jacob's  deception. 
Genesis,  Chapter  27. 

PICTURE  :      ISAAC  BLESSING  JACOB. — ^DORB. 

In  our  last  story  we  heard  how  unkind  Jacob  was  to  his  brother 
in  getting  him  to  sell  his  birthright  for  a  dish  of  soup.  Today  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  I  must  tell  you  of  another  wrong  that  Jacob 
did.     It  was  many  years  after  our  last  story  and  Isaac  was  now 
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an  old  man,  feeble. and  almost  blind.  He  knew  that  very  soon  he 
should  go  to  be  with  his  father  Abraham  and  with  the  dear  heav- 
enly Father  and  he  wanted  first  to  bless  his  son  Esan,  whom  he  so 
loved.  He  thought  he  would  ask  him  to  do  something  to  please 
him  before  he  gave  him  this  blessing,  so  he  called  him  and  said: 
''Behold  now,  I  am  old,  I  know  not  what  day  I  shall  die.  Now, 
therefore,  take  your  bow  and  arrows  and  go  out  and  kill  a  deer  and 
cook  it,  so  I  may  have  the  delicious  meat  I  like  so  much.  Then  I 
will  give  you  my  blessing." 

I  am  sure  Esau  loved  his  father  and  was  glad  to  do  this  for 
him,  so  he  hastened  away.  (Tell  of  Rebecca^s  overhearing  this  con- 
versation and  of  her  wishing  Jacob  to  have  the  blessing  because 
she  loved  him  best.  Describe  the  preparing  of  the  kids  and  continue 
thus.)  Then  she  put  one  of  Esau's  coats  on  Jacob  and  he  took  the 
meat  and  went  into  his  father's  room  and  said,  "Father.'' 
Isaac  answered,  'T  am  here.  Who  are  you  ?" 
Then,  children,  Jacob  told  a  wicked  lie,  for  he  said:  '1  am 
your  eldest  son,  Esau.  I  have  done  what  you  asked  me  and  now 
please  eat  this  deer's  meat  which  I  have  brought  to  you,  and  then 
give  me  your  blessing." 

Isaac  asked,  "How  did  you  get  it  so  quickly?" 
And  Jacob  answered,  "The  Lord  helped  me  to  find  it." 
Then  Isaac  asked  again,  "Are  you  really  my  son  Esau?"  and 
Jacob  replied,  "Yes,  I  am." 

Isaac  said,  "Then  I  will  eat  of  the  meat  you  have  brought." 
After  he  had  eaten  he  told  his  son  to  come  and  kiss  him  and 
then,  as  Jacob  knelt  before  him  he  said:  "The  Lord  bless  yoiT. 
May  the  dew  of  heaven  and  the  rich  earth  cause  the  com  to  grow, 
80  you  may  always  have  plenty  to  eat.  May  people  serve  you  and 
may  your  brothers  always  do  what  you  wish." 

(Describe  Esau's  return  soon  after  and  his  bringing  the  meat, 
when  prepared,  to  his  father.)     He  said:    "Here  is  the  meat  yon 
wished,  my  Father.     Eat  it  and  then  give  me  your  blessing." 
Isaac  was  so  surprised  and  asked,  "Who  are  you?" 
And  Esau  answered,  "I  am  Esau,  your  oldest  son." 
Then  Isaac  said:    "But  who  came  into  my  room  just  now  and 
brought  me  meat  and  said  he  was  Esau?    I  have  given  him  the 
blessing." 
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Then  Esau  cried  out,  "Oh,  my  Father,  bless  me,  too/' 

But  his  father  answered,  "Alas!  I  have  given  the  blessing  to 
Jacob/' 

Esau  was  very  angry  and  said:  "He  took  away  my  birthright 
and  now  he  has  taken  away  my  blessing,  also.  But  oh,  Father,  haven't 
you  any  blessing  for  me?'' 

Then  his  father  said:  "I  have  given  the  best  things  to  your 
brother  and  I  can  not  take  them  back.  But  I  will  bless  you,  too, 
my  son." 

Esau  hated  Jacob  because  he  had  taken  his  blessing  from  him 
and  he  thought:  ^T.  can  not  hurt  him  now,  because  it  would  make 
my  dear  father  sad.     But  when  my  father  dies  I  will  kill  him.'' 

Next  Sunday  I  will  tell  you  how  sorry  Jacob  was  that  he  had 
done  this  wrong  to  his  brother  and  how  many  hard  things  happened 
to  him. 


FOB  A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 

Here's  to  health  and  happiness  throughout  the  glad  New  Year! 
May  ev'ry  trouble  fade  away  and  ev'r}'  joy  appear; 
But,  while  we  toast  the  days  to  come,  with  hope  and  courage  higli, 
Let's  not,  with  base  ingratitude,  forget  the  days  gone  by. 

Here's  to  friendships  we  may  gain  throughout  the  coming  year 
May  they  be  strong  and  worthy  all,  and  ev'ry  day  more  dear; 
But,  while  we  toast  the  friends  to  be,  and  to  their  virtues  bow. 
Let's  not  forget  the  dear  old  friends  who  stand  about  us  now. 

Here's  to  Past  and  Future  both !     For  each  shall  hold  its  store 
Of  ever-blessed  memories,  both  now  and  ever  more; 
But  days  gone  by  and  days  to  come  can  hold  no  joys  above 
The  peace  and  perfect  happiness  of  old,  but  lasting,  love. 

— Wallace  Dunbar  Vincent,  in  Brooklyn  Life, 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR   1903-1904. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  bring  to  the  Union  and  its  friends  this 
Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  work  done  in  the  college,  the  kinder- 
gartens, and  Froebel  House  during  1903-4.  The  hopes  and  promises 
of  last  June  have  been  more  than  fulfilled,  and  the  year's  record  is 
one  of  unhindered  progress. 

The  important  things  to  be  noted  are  as  follows:  The  arrival 
last  July  of  Miss  Jenkins,  to  whose  unflagging  zeal  and  enthusiastic 
support  much  of  our  present  prosperity  is  due,  and  the  appointment 
of  the  honored  council  to  work  with  the  principal  in  furthering  the 
educational  phase  of  the  work.  To  the  members  of  this  council  the 
principal  desires  to  give  special  thanks  for  their  unfeigned  interest 
and  wise  help  in  solving  the  problems  incident  upon  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  work. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  effort  which  the  college  is  making  to 
place  adequately  trained  teachers  in  the  field,  we  decided  at  the  end 
of  last  year  to  present  our  Diplomas  at  a  semi-public  gathering  in 
the  Masonic  Hall.  Lady  Rawson  honored  us  by  performing  this 
ceremony,  and  Professor  Anderson  and  Mr.  Knibbs  made  short 
speeches  full  of  suggestion  and  inspiration.  Seven  young  women 
received  diplomas  and  certificates  for  the  nurses'  course  wore  bestowed 
upon  two  others.  With  the  exception  of  one  nurse,  all  of  these  are  in* 
positions,  and  the  demand  still  far  exceeds  the  supply.  We  have 
this  year  added  two  new  courses  to  our  lists;  the  preparatory  course 
under  Miss  Bowmaker's  able  supervision  numbers  five  students,  and 
the  third  year  or  normal  course,  likewise  with  five  members,  making 
a  student  roll  of  thirtv-five  members. 

Our  work  for  the  present  year  is  also  greatly  enriched  by  the 
addition  to  our  faculty  of  special  teachers,  Mrs.  Owen-Harris,  who 
has  given  a  course  of  delightful  and  useful  lessons  in  brush  work, 
pla^ticene  modeling  and  ambidextral  drawing,  and  Miss  Beatrice 
Howard,  who  has  just  finished  a  term  of  equally  delightful  work  in 
physical  culture.     We  are  looking  forward  to  the  work  in  Nature 

♦Klndergartners   will   find   good   campaign   material  here,   altho  the 
scene  of  action  is  far  aw'ay. 
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study  by  Mrs.  Anderson,  and  to  Mr.  Knibb's  course  in  history  of 
education.  Professor  Anderson  has  also  most  generously  donated  a 
few  lectures  on  psychology  to  the  senior  class. 

Not  the  least  important  items  to  be  mentioned  are  our  removal 
in  January  to  a  more  commodious  and  convenient  residence  and  the 
increase  of  our  Froebel  House  family  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
members. 

FROEBEL  HOUSE. 

It  has  been,  and  is  still,  diflScult  for  many  people  to  understand 
the  rai^on  d'etre  oi  Froebel  House.  Why  residence  there  should  be 
necessary  for  Sydney  young  women  who  have  homes  passes  compre- 
hension. It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  thing  to  explain  in  a  limited  space. 
To  say  briefly  that  the  sole  aim  is  to  enhance  the  power  and  effective- 
ness of  the  professional  training,  and  that  this  must  be  done  by 
developing  in  the  students  in  every  way  possible  all  their  womanly 
faculties  is  not  an  adequate  statement.  In  the  homes,  now  and  then, 
this  is  done  as  a  matter  of  course  and  in  desultorv  fashion,  but  the 
fact  that  it  15  a  matter  of  course,  and  desultorv  detracts  from  its 
efficiency.  In  Froebel  House  this  aim  is  a  conscious  one.  It  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  training  as  psychology,  or  botany,  or  physical 
culture.  Furthermore,  the  resident  students  come  directly  under 
the  care  of  the  teachers  who  are  thus  enabled  to  help  when  help  is 
needed,  to  guide,  to  encourage,  to  advise  and  sympathize.  All  of 
which  young  women  sadly  need  at  times.  We  are  growing  convinced 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  our  work.  The 
students  themselves  scarcely  realize  how  they  arc  developing  in  all 
that  goes  toward  the  making  of  a  noble  woman;  self-])oised,  enthus- 
iastic, reliable,  generous  in  service,  with  a  keen  sense  of  orderliness, 
harmony  and  beauty,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  a  continual  source  of 
inspiration  to  greater  eflfort  to  the  house  committee,  and  to  the  rc'si- 
dent  teachers.  One  can  doubt  no  longer  that  the  extra  work  entailed 
by  the  support  of  the  house,  and  by  the  life  in  it,  with  the  students 
"pays.^*  And  I  believe  that,  next  to  the  establishment  of  kindergar- 
tens, no  greater  service  could  be  done  this  community  than  to  aid  in 
the  support  of  this  phase  of  the  work,  to  educate  along  these  lines, 
and  with  definite  and  conscious  purpose  the  young  women,  the  moth- 
ers of  the  Australia  that  is  to  be ;  to  train  them  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  with  the  new  duties   and  responsibilities  which  the   franchise 
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entails,  there  also  comes  the  need  for  larger  ideals,  for  a  loftier  con- 
ception of  an  intelligent,  strong,  capable,  self-disciplined,  loving,  gen- 
erous, gracious  womanhood.  This  will  mean  far  more  than  mere 
cleverness,  more  than  ordinary  or  extraordinary  ^'accomplishments," 
more  than  "society  manners" — ^tho  these  are  by  no  means  to  be  under^ 
valued  as  part  of  a  girFs  equipment.  The  old  saying  'The  hand  that 
rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world"  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
poetical  sentiment;  it  breathes  a  profound  and  solemn  truth.  To 
educate  and  train  the  homemakers  of  a  nation  is  the  shortest  and 
surest  pathway  to  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  nation. 

In  connection  with  our  work  in  the  kindergartens  we  are  glad 
to  report  the  addition  of  four  to  those  already  under  our  supervision, 
making  eight  in  all.  Two  of  these,  a  free  kindergarten  in  Surrey 
Hills  and  a  private  kindergarten  in  the  college,  are  directly  connected 
with  the  union.  The  otlier  two  are  outside  kindergartens  allied  with 
us  for  the  purpose  of  supervision  and  help. 

Thru  the  tireless  energy  of  Miss  Jenkins,  backed  by  the  local 
committee,  all  of  the  kindergartens  have  been  thoroughly  renovated. 
Fresh  paper,  paint  and  kalsomine,  chosen  with  an  eye  to  restfulncBS, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  artistic  effect,  have  made  a  much  more  de- 
sirable environment  for  both  children  and  teachers.  In  four  of  the 
kindergartens  the  patriotism  of  each  young  Britisher  is  being 
awakened  by  a  fine,  large  picture  of  His  Majesty,  King  Edward.  It 
is  draped  with  the  Union  Jack,  which  is  brought  to  the  circles  every 
morning,  and  after  the  more  or  less  tuneful  rendering  of  "God  Save 
the  King,"  and  three  rousing  cheers,  it  is  awkwardly  but  respectfully 
saluted,  and  every  child  seems  to  add  several  cubits  to- his  diminutive 
stature  as  lie  tries  to  do  it  "just  as  the  real  soldiers  do." 

There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  cleanliness  of  the  childreu 
since  they  and  their  mothers  learned  that  unduly  soiled  faces  and 
hands  kept  them  out  of  their  heaven  until  they  were  clean. 

The  children  are  subject  to  those  laws,  and  those  only,  which 
are  fundamental  to  the  general  good  of  the  whole  kindergarten ;  laWo 
which  every  teacher  and  every  child  is  bound  to  obey.  .This  fact  was 
emphasized  a  short  time  since  in  the  matter  of  promptness.  Now 
promptness  is  not  a  cardinal  virtue  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  kin- 
dergartens. Until  severe  measures  were  adopted  children  straggled  in 
at  all  hours,  making  regular  and  connected  work  an  impossibility. 
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But  one  day  a  decree  went  forth  that  all  late  arrivals,  like  the  unwise 
virgins,  would  find  the  door  shut,  and  so  well  has  the  rule  worked 
that  not  only  is  tardiness  a  rare  event,  but  public  sentiment  in  the 
kindergarten  is  educated  to  such  an  extent  that  when  one  of  the 
directors,  obliged  to  go  on  an  errand,  arrived  after  the  day^s  pro- 
ceedings had  begun,  there  arose  an  immediate,  gentle  but  insistent 
demand  to  have  the  fact  and  the  penalty  recognized,  and  the  wise  and 
just  teacher,  willing  to  uphold  the  law,  sadly  but  submissively  took 
her  departure.  That  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  entire  kin- 
dergarten constituency,  children,  mothers  and  assistant  teachers,  is 
not  to  be  questioned,  and  the  working  operations  of  a  good  and  rea- 
sonable rule  are  strengthened  thereby. 

Tliat  the  ideal  of  promptness  is  spreading,  as  well  as  interest  in 
mothers'  meetings,  was  shown  in  another  kindergarten  a  few  days 
ago  when  a  mother,  whom  we  will  call  Mrs.  Brown,  was  late  at  the 
monthly  gathering.  With  quite  cheerful  mien,  as  if  conscious  of 
the  validity  of  her  excuse,  and  breathless  with  haste,  she  exclaimed: 
"Excuse  me.  Miss,  for  bein'  late,  but,  you  see.  Miss,  Mr.  Brown  is 
a  dyin'  and  I  ^ad  to  stop  to  lay  ^im  hout.^'  It  transpired  that  Mr. 
Brown  is  in  a  chronic  state  of  decease,  hence  the  apparent  heartless- 
ness  of  his  spouse. 

We  have  had  many  visitors  during  the  year.  At  the  time  of  the 
late  Educational  Conference,  in  one  day  over  fortv  school  men  and 
women,  inspectors  and  teachers  visited-  the  kindergarten  and  college 
and  they  were  most  appreciative  and  sympathetic. 

Next  term  we  shall  organize  for  the  oldest  children  a  transition 
class,  in  which  the  "three  RV^  will  have  their  due  amount  of  atten- 
tion according  to  the  newest  methods.  But  with  increased  interest  in 
and  attention  to  the  pedagogical  side  of  the  work  we  have  not  lost 
sight  of  its  philanthropic  phase.  While  we  believe  that  the  truest 
philanthropy  is  to  help  people  to  be  self-reliant,  self-respectful  and 
self-helpful,  we  have  not  withheld  assistance  when  self-help  was  im- 
possible. Again  this  year  160  garments  were  given  to  us  by  the 
Sydney  Needlework  Guild,  and  it  is  now  an  understood  thing  that  a 
small  service  shall  be  rendered  by  some  member  of  the  family  in 
return  for  these  when  possible.  In  one  kindergarten  a  mother  brought 
baskets  of  driftwood  for  the  grate  fires,  easily  gathered  by  her  children 
and  herself.     In  other  instances  the  mothers  have  taken  home  the 
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dusters,  table  covers  or  curtains  to  wash;  the  fathers  have  done  a  bit 
of  painting  or  carpentering;  the  big  brothers  and  sisters  have  also 
helped,  and  the  result  in  connection  with  one  kindergarten  is  such 
a  sense  of  ownership  and  responsibility  to  help  that  the  mothers^  of 
their  own  initiative,  have  formed  themselves  into  a  club,  properly 
officered,  and  their  first  move  is  to  request  the  use  of  the  kindergarten 
room  for  an  afternoon  penny  benefit  concert. 

Last  year  a  little  child  fainted  one  morning  because  she  came  to 
us  breakfastless  and  starving,  and  this  has  led  to  much  in  the  way 
of  help.  Through  the  efforts  of  one  of  the  students  practicing  there 
an  extra  daily  supply  of  milk  is  furnished.  The  doctor  interested  in 
this  kindergarten  sent  out  a  few  bottles  of  emulsion  of  cod  liver  oil 
for  this  child  and  other  underfed  and  anemic  little  ones,  and  soon 
they  were  all  traveling  the  broad  road  which  leads  to  stiflfneckedness 
and  pride  because  they,  forsooth,  were  singled  out  every  day  to  retire 
to  the  teachers^  room  and  partake  of  this  delectable.  But  their  im- 
proved appearance  quickly  bespoke  the  beneficial  result.  One  other 
result  of  this  single  case  has  been  the  removal  of  the  entire  family 
from  dark,  damp  and  unwholesome  quarters  to  bright,  sunny  rooms. 
This  was  accomplished  by  another  student.  The  family  was  starving, 
the  mother  ill  in  bed,  the  landlord,  to  whom  thev  alreadv  owed  £11, 
had  given  them  three  days'  notice.  The  story  is  too  long  for  this 
place,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that,  through  the  efforts  of  this  young 
woman,  food  was  procured  for.  their  immediate  needs,  the  new  quar- 
ters found,  and  they  were  moved  into  them,  work  was  obtained  for 
the  father,  the  eldest  boy,  an  invalid,  was  placed  in  Walker's  Hospi- 
tal, and  money  enough  solicited  to  buy  sweets,  needles,  pins  to  stocl^ 
a  little  shop  in  one  corner  of  their  tiny  home  to  catch  the  stray  pennies 
in  the  neighborhood.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  despair  took  flight,  and 
happiness  and  hope  once  more  took  possession  of  this  man  and  woman? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  love  the  kindergarten  and  the  kindergart- 
ners?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  kindergartners  are  devoted  to  their 
work  when  such  things  are  possible,  or  that  they,  too,  can  say :  '^Who 
would  be  an  angel  when  she  can  be  a  kindergartnor?"  It  is  work 
which  the  angels  might  envy.  It  is  much  to  make  little  children 
happy.  When  one  thinks  of  the  hundreds  of  misunderstood,  ill-treated, 
beaten,  starved,  love-hungry  little  ones  there  would  seem  to  be  ample 
excuse  for  the  citizens  of  Sydney  to  establish  and  support  kinder- 
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gartens  in  every  quarter  of  the  city,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 
them  happy.  But  our  kindergartens  do  more  than  this.  They  are 
the  surest  preventive  of  lives  of  crime.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that  ''to 
form  is  better  than  to  reform,"  but  the  forming  process  must  begin 
at  the  very  beginning.  It  is  just  as  much  the  duty  of  a  nation,  and 
as  greatly  to  the  public  interest,  to  educate  its  embryo  citizens  from 
three  to  six  as  from  six  to  sixteen.  I  quote  from  a  speech  before  a 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  in  the  United  States : 
^'The  prevention  of  crime  is  the  duty  of  society;  but  society  has  no 
right  to  punish  crime  at  one  end,  if  it  does  nothing  to  prevent  it  at 
the  other  end.  Society's  chief  concern  should  be  to  remove  causes 
from  which  crime  springs.  It  is  as  much  a  duty  to  prevent  crime  as 
to  punish  crime."  The  kindergartens  are  the  preventive  at  the  one 
end  which  makes  punishment  less  necessary  at  the  other  end,  and  the 
men  and  women  who  have  a  spark  of  true  patriotism  in  their  souls, 
whose  love  for  land  and  people  is  not  confined  to  the  present  day 
and  their  own  personal  comfort,  but  leaps  forward  to  the  welfare 
of  generations  to  come,  men  and  women  whose  minds  and  hearts  are 
filled  wit}i  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  to  "act  in  the  living  present'* 
— these  will  not  wait  for  others  to  move  in  the  matter,  nor  will  they 
rest  until  the  last,  the  least  little  one  is  hedged  about  with  safety,  for 
they  will  realize  that,  as  Horace  Fletcher  has  said  in  his  book  on 
Social  Quarantine.  ^"Tho  character  of  the  last  or  least  unit  of  a  nation 
is  the  vital  test  of  the  strength  and  consistency  of  a  nation."  The 
weakest  woman  who  has  no  faith  in  herself  as  a  power;  the  busiest 
man  who  thinks  that  he  has  to  leave  all  such  work  to  women  and 
philanthropists,  as  well  as  they  who  are  already  giving  nobly  of  time 
and  strength  and  money,  must  realize  the  truth  and  tremendous 
import  of  such  a  statement  as  this,  and  where  there  is  one  atom  of 
real  love  for  humanity,  one  throb  of  longing  to  do  one's  part  in  his 
(lav  and  ire  no  rat  ion  in  the  breast  of  any  such,  something  is  hoimd  to 
be  done.  A  high  ideal,  a  common  purpose,  an  unwavering  faith,  is 
always  enough  to  make  even  a  small  body  a  power  in  the  community; 
hut.  when  adchd  to  \hh  is  the  leverage  which  one  may  count  upon, 
in  finding  in  the  average  man  and  woman  love  of  country,  and  love 
and  pity  for  forlorn  and  helpless  childhood,  such  a  power  will  be 
invincible. 

May  such  Ik*  the  holy  ])rivil(,'ge  of  the  Kindergarten  Union  of 
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New  South  Wales  and  of  all  those^  who,  working  independently  or 
thru  the  Union,  help  to  insure  a  great  and  prosperous  future  for 
this  fair  land.  Frances  E.  Newton. 


The  editor  adds  this  item  from  another  part  of  the  above  report : 

One  director  reports:  "Many  changes  have  taken  place  during 
the  past  year,  both  in  the  children  and  the  mothers.  Both  have 
learned  that  habits  of  punctuality  are  necessary,  and  make  for  happi- 
ness both  in  the  home  and  the  Kindergarten.  The  children  have 
learned  that  every  one  has  a  place  to  fill  and  a  part  to  do,  and  these 
experiences  are  producing  excellent  effects  in  the  order  of  the  school. 
Our  mothers'  meetings  have  been  very  successful.  The  mothers 
have  responded  well,  and  show  great  appreciation  of  what  is  being 
done  for  their  children.  Several  have  sent  presents,  plants,  spoons, 
coal  and  wood.  One  morning  a  father  called  and  said:  *I  want  to 
thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  our  little  girl.  She  can  teach 
us  all  how  to  behave  at  table,  and  that's  a  good  thing,  if  you  did 
nothing  else.^  We  realize,  too,  that  we  are  forming  in  these  little 
ones  habits  of  cleanliness,  and  that,  even  in  the  narrow  experience 
of  the  little  child,  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  love  for  sweetneis  and 
beauty.  Our  friends  have  shown  in  a  practical  way  their  sympathy 
and  their  desire  to  help  us.  The  children's  admiration  for  their 
various  gifts  is  a  reward  worth  many  words.  We  liave  now  on  the  roll 
forty-one  children.  Average  attendance  (weekly)  for  the  year, 
thirty-two.'^ 

INFINITUDE. 

We  deeply  muse  on  Nature's  wondrous  art; 

A  form  or  hue,  a  symphony  or  thought 
Is    held   and   treasured   in   the   eager   heart 

Until  the  image  into  life  is  wrought, 
And  man,  through  love  and  highest  human  skill, 

Some  sacred  thought  the  striving  throng  has  shown, 
Thus  teaching  Nature's  wise,   imperious   will, 

And  proving  her  omnipotence  alone. 

We  wonder  much  what  wisdom  molded  man. 

The  king  or  page,  the  nobleman  or  knave 
May  hold  the  germ  of  life's  most  potent  plan ; 

He  hopes,  despairs,  is  dwarfed  in  soul  or  brave ; 
He  wills  and  works;  his  thought  enthralls  the  earth; 

So  strives  and  lives;  then  passes  down  to  dust — 
A  ceaseless  force  to  man  has  given  birth 

To  labor  on  and  make  the  world  more  just. 
Cleves,  O.  —Walter  S.  Bogart. 


A   GROUP   OF   STORIES. 

THE   LITTLE  OIRL   WHO    PLAYBD. 

The  Visitor  and  Sue  Frances  sat  on  the  pleasant,  shady  piazza, 
eating  cookies.  Between  bites  they  took  long,  straggly  stitches  in 
Lady  Claire's  sleeves :  they  thought  they  were  making  Lady  Claire  a 
dress.  Since  the  Visitor's  arrival  they  had  played  croquet  and  ball, 
go-a-visiting  and  school,  travel  and  guess-what's-in-my-mind.  They 
were  really  quite  tired  out  playing. 

"Who's  that  striped  little  girl  'cross  there,  wheeling  a  baby  car- 
riage, without  any  hat  on?"  inquired  the  Visitor  suddenly. 

Sue  Frances  took  another  bite  and  answered:  "Oh,  that's  the 
Little  Girl  That  Never  Plays.  She's  always  wheeling  or  sweeping  or 
doing  something:   she  never  plays." 

"Never  plays !    Sue  Frances  Treworthy !" 

"Well,  honest,  she  never.  I  guess  you'd  pity  her  if  you  lived  on 
the  opposite  side  of  her!     It  makes  me  ache!" 

The  Visitor  got  up  rather  suddenly.  "I  guess  I'll  take  Lady 
Claire  to  walk,"  she  said :   "she  needs  a  constitution." 

But  it  was  not  of  Lady  Claire's  health  she  was  thinking;  she 
wanted  to  go  a  little  nearer  to  the  Girl  Who  Never  Played  and  see 
how  she  looked. 

Across  the  street  the  baby  carriage  came  to  a  stop  as  the  Visitor 
approached.  The  Girl  Who  Never  Played  was  smiling!  She  looked 
just  like  other  little  girls ! 

"How'd  vou  do?"  she  nodded. 

"No,  thank  you — I  mean  I'm  pretty  well,  thank  you,"  murmured 
the  Visitor  in  some  confusion.  "You  don't  look  a  bit  difFrent!"  she 
added  honestly. 

"Me? — diffrent?"  in  wonder. 

"I  mean  because  you  don't  ever  play.     I  'sposed  you'd  look" — 

"Don't  ever  play — me!    Why,  I  play  all  the  time!" 

"Oh  !"  stammered  the  Visitor,  "Oh,  I  hope  you'll  beg  my  pardon ! 
I  thought  Sue  Frances  said  you  swept  and — ^and  worked." 

"Why,  I  do;  but  I  play  all  the  time  Pm  doing  it.  I  always 
take  the  baby  out  like  this:  what  do  you  suppose  I  play  then?    I  was 
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playing  it  when  you  came  'cross  the  street.     You  can't  ever  guess,  so 
I'll  tell  you.     I  was  playing  body  guard." 

The  Visitor's  eyes  opened  wide. 

"Yes,"  laughed  the  other,  *Tm  the  body  guard,  you  know.  The 
baby's  the  czar,  and  he  can't  go  out  alone  for  fear  of  being  bombed 
and — things.  I  have  to  stay  right  with  him  every  minute  to  body- 
guard him. 

"Then,  when  I  feed  him,  I  have  to  taste  everything  first  to  be 
sure  it  won't  poison  him;  that's  the  way  they  do  with  the  regular 
czar,  you  know.  I  take  little  bites,  and,  when  it  doesn't  poison  me 
dead,  I  give  it  to  the  ba — the  czar,  I  mean.  It's  lots  of  fun  to 
play  that  I"* 

"But — but  you  have  to  sweep  a  lot,  don't  you?"  questioned  the 
Visitor  slowly. 

"  'Course ;  and  then  I  play  I'm  driving  out  the  hordes." 

"The— the  what?" 

"Hordes — of  sin,  you  know.  My,  don't  I  sweep  'em  out  like 
everything!  I  make  those  old  hordes  fly,  I  tell  you!  But  they 
will  creep  back  so  next  day  I  take  the  broom  and  drive  'em  out  again. 
That  play's  fun,  too." 

The  Visitor's  eyes  were  getting  very  wide  open  indeed.  She  had 
never  "played"  sweep  or  body-guard  the  baby.  Suddenly  she  remem- 
bered a  kind  of  work  you  couldn't  play. 

"There's  washing  the  dishes,"  she  said  triumphantly.  And  as 
sure  as  you  live  the  other  little  girl  nodded  with  glee. 

"Oh,  yes,  that's  a  splendid  play!"  she  laughed.  "I  play  that 
three  times  a  day.     Shipwreck,  I  call  it." 

"Shipwreck?"  the  Visitor  gasped. 

"Yes,  the  dishes  tumble  into  the  boiling  sea;  waves  always  are 
soapsudsy  on  the  tips,  you  know.  I  play  a  great  ship  has  been 
wrecked,  and  I'm  the  life  saving  stationer  saving  the  folks.  The 
nice  white  dishes  are  the  first-cabin  passengers,  and  the  cracked  and 
nicked  ones  the  second  cabins,  and  the  pans  and  pots  the  steerages. 
The  saucers  are  the  boys,  and  the  cups  the  girls,  and  the  butter  plates 
the  little  babies.     It's  the  greatest  play,  that  is!" 

The  Visitor  went  back  to  Sue  Francos  with  a  thoughtful  face. 
She  had  quite  forgotten  Lady  Claire,  who  dangled  ignominiously 
hy  one  lo^. 


«Tir 
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Sue  Frances  was  playing  tea  party;  she  had  tea  all  ready. 
Well,"  she  said,  looking  up  from  the  little  gold  and  white  teapot^ 
"don't  you  pity  her  dreadfully? — that  poor  little  girl  'cross  there 
that  you're  been  a-talking  to?    Think  of  never  play — ^* 

"She  plays  all  the  time,"  the  Visitor  said  quietly.  "I  know, 
'cause  she  said  so.  She  has  the  splendidest  times  sweeping  and 
taking  care  o'  the  baby  and — ^you  guess  what  else.  Sue  Frances  Tre- 
worthy!  But  you  can't,  if  you  keep  right  on  guessing  till  the  tip 
end  of  forever.  She  makes  a  perfectly  splendid  play  out  of  washr 
ing  the  dishes!" 

The  cambric  tea  in  the  tiny  gold  and  white  teapot  grew  cold 
while  they  both  sat  gazing  across  the  street  with  wonder-struck  faces 
at  the  Little  Girl  Who  Played  All  the  Time,  while  she  patiently, 
cheerfully  wheeled  the  bab — ^the  czar,  I  mean — up  and  down  in  the 
sunshine. — Annie  Hamilton  Donnell.  in  Congregation alist. 


WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  TEDDY'S  SHOES. 

BEUTHA  JOHNSTON. 

Teddy  wanted  to  go  out  and  play  in  the  snow  so  mamma  put 
on  the  little  coat  that  just  fitted,  and  the  little  cap  that  just  fitted, 
and  the  muffler  that  just  fitted,  and  the  leggings  that  just  fitted, 
and  the  rubbers  that  were  a  size  too  large  (so  that  they  would  fit 
the  next  shoes  that  should  be  bought  and  must  be  a  size  larger 
than  those  he  now  wore).  Then  she  gave  Teddy  a  kiss  and  he  ran 
out.  He  and  the  other  children  had  a  great  frolic  in  the  snow.  They 
drew  each  other  on  their  sleds  and  they  tumbled  each  other  down 
in  the  snow  and  they  made  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven^ 
eight,  nine,  ten,  snowballs  and  then  they  threw  the  snowballs  at 
each  other  till  they  were  all  gone;  ten  little,  nine  little,  eight  little, 
seven  little,  six  little,  five  little,  four  little,  three  little,  two  little, 
one  little  snowball,  all  gone,  and  then  Teddy  and  the  other  little 
boys  and  girls  all  began  to  feel  very  hungry  and  tired  and  decided 
they  would  go  home. 

But,  dear  me !  where  were  Teddy's  rubbers  that  were  a  size  too 
large?  When  one  is  throwing  snowballs  he  can  not  take  the  time 
to  notice  if  rubbers  are  on  or  oflf  but  one  thinks  of  them  when  he 
starts  to  walk  on  a  slippery  pavement,  so  now  Teddy  must  search 
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for  his  rubbers,  which  didn't  take  very  long,  so  soon  he  was  able 
to  hurry  home. 

He  put  his  rubbers  in  the  umbrella  rack  and  ran  into  the  sit- 
ting-room where  mamma  gave  him  a  warm  kiss  and  began  to  take 
ofiE  his  wraps,  for  Teddy  was  a  very  little  boy  and  had  not  learned 
in  kindergarten  to  take  off  his  wraps  himself.  As  she  took  them 
off  she  sang  a  little  tune.  "This  is  the  woolen  cap  the  sheep  gave. 
And  this  is  the  woolen  muffler  the  sheep  gave  and  this  is  the  warm 
coat  the  sheep  and  these  are  the — why,  where  are  the  rubbers  which 
the  rubber  plant  gave?''  And  then  Teddy  told  how  he  had  lost  and 
found  the  rubbers  and  they  were  in  the  umbrella  rack.  So  mamma 
next  took  off  the  warm  leggings  and  then  came  to  the  little  shoes — 
and  they  had  to  come  off  too  because  they  were  wet  as  wet  could 
be.  *^And  what  shall  we  do  with  them?''  said  mamma.  "Put  them 
in  the  little  stove  cubby-hole,"  said  Teddy.  Now  the  stove  was  not 
like  ours  here,  but  this  happened  in  faraway  Germany  and  this  stove 
was  almost  as  tall  as  the  ceiling  and  made  of  clean  white  glazed  bricks, 
as  clean  and  smooth  as  your  mamma's  china  dishes,  so  that  you 
could  lean  against  it  if  cold  and  not  get  even  a  white  dress  soiled. 
And  in  the  front  of  the  stove  were  two  doors.  One  where  the  brown, 
soft  coal  was  put  in.  and  the  other  making  a  kind  of  little  closet 
where  a  pan  of  water  could  be  heated.  So  Teddy's  little  shoes  were 
put  in  here  to.  dry  and  then  mamma  took  off  the  little  stockings  and 
rubbed  the  feet  till  they  were  good  and  warm  and  rosy  and  then 
she  put  on  dry  stockings  and  little  low  shoes  and  Teddy  had  a  glass 
of  warm  milk. 

Mamma  went  to  her  sewing  in  the  back  part  of  the  house,  and 
Teddy  sat  on  the  floor  and  played  with  his  blocks.  By  and  by 
auntie  said  "Katie  must  be  burning  something  in  the  kitchen.  I 
am  sure  I  smell  something  burning,"  so  Teddy  went  to  the  kitchen, 
but  there  was  nothing  burning  there  and  cook  said  auntie  must  be 
mistaken.  But  some  time  later  some  one  came  in  from  outdoors 
and  said  "Something  is  burning."  So  they  all  went  about  sniff, 
sniff,  sniffing,  until  mamma  cried  "Teddy's  shoes!"  and  hurried  to 
the. stove  and  there  she  found  two  little  shoes  dried  and  burned  so 
that  Teddy  could  never  put  them  on  again. 

"Well,"  said  mamma,  "J  think  that  means  that  Teddv  must  have 
a  new  pair  of  shoes,  and  this  time  we  will  turn  things  about  and 
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will  get  shoes  that  fit  him  and  that  fit  the  rubbers,  too/^  So  Teddy 
went  to  the  shoe  store  and  the  shoeman  fitted  on  this  pair,  and 
that  pair,  till  they  found  one  that  was  just  right.  Teddy  rubbed  his 
hand  over  the  clean,  smooth  sole  that  the  shoemaker  had  made  so 
thick  and  strong,  and  he.  admired  the  shining  black  toe  on  which 
the  lights  danced  and  the  little  tongue  that  couldn't  speak  and  the 
neat  long  laces  with  wire  ends  to  go  easily  thru  the  eyelets,  and 
there  was  red  satin  lining  around  the  tops,  inside.  Such  a  pretty 
pair  of  shoes,  sewed  so  strongly  and  neatly.  Mamma  gave  Teddy 
the  money  and  he  handed  it  to  the  shoemaker  who  had  made  the 
pretty  shoes  and  then  he  wore  them  home  and  ran  up  to  auntie  to 
show  her  his  new  shoes.  "I  wish  they  squeaked,*'  he  said,  but  auntie 
said  she  was  very  glad  they  didn't  squeak. 


AN  OLD  YEAR  STORY. 

BERTHA    JOHNSTON. 

Father  Time  and  the  Old  Year  were  in  an  immense  hour  glass, 
or  rather  year  glass,  and  just  as  the  hands  of  a  clock  go  round  the 
same  dial,  one  moving  much  more  quickly  than  the  other,  so  the  years 
and  the  days  and  hours  and  minutes  moved  spirally  round  this  large 
glass,  the  seconds  and  minutes  slipping  quickly  thru  the  open  door 
while  the  hours  and  days  and  months  and  year  took  very  much 
longer  and  longer.  As  the  Old  Year  approached  Janus,  the  gate- 
tender,  took  his  place  at  the  door.  He  can  look  both  backward  to 
the  Old  Year  and  forward  to  the  New  and  he  opens  the  gate  for  the 
year  to  pass  thru. 

The  Old  Year  sprang  up  with  a  start.  "Father  Time!  Yotr 
have  not  come  for  me  already?"  ^TTes,  my  son."  said  Father  Time. 
"Has  it  then  seemed  so  short  a  while  to  you?*'  "Short!  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  feel  old,  full  grown.  How  can  I  ever  leave  all  the 
little  people  who  have  traveled  with  me  on  this  journey?"  And 
the  good  old  year  began  to  look  dreamy.  "There  was  little  Tommy 
Wheeler.  How  well  I  remember  when  his  birthday  came  and  they 
put  him  into  trousers.  How  he  did  caper  around.  Like  a  little 
lamb  in  the  spring.  And  how  he  did  h\mt  for  the  pockets.  He 
found  two  in  the  trousers  and  one  in  the  coat. 

"Then  in  the  spring  little  Mary  Holmes  went  to  kindergarten 
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for  the  first  time  and  she  has  learned  so  many  beautiful  things 
while  I  have  been  with  her.  How  to  make  all  kinds  of  things  of 
clay  and  to  paint  and  weave  and  build  with  blocks.  And  then  jolly 
Sam  Tucker  feels  that  he  is  a  great  big  boy  now  that  he  has  learned 
to  swim  and  has  put  on  long  trousers  and  gone  into  the  high  school. 
And  as  I  am  Leap  Year  I  brought  Jessie  Tolke  the  first  birthday 
she  had  had  in  four  years  and  she  had  a  splendid  birthday  cake; 
and  I  have  brought  little  baby  brothers  and  sisters  to  so  many  chil- 
dren.   How  can  I  leave  all  my  children  ?^^ 

"But  the  little  New  Year  is  waiting.  You  wouldn't  have  him 
kept  waiting?'^  said  gray  old  Father  Time.  Some  of  you  may  have 
thought  that  the  old  year  looked  old,  but  he  was  nothing  compared 
to  splendid  old  Time,  who  is  far,  far  older  than  even  Mother  Earth. 
He  is  sometimes  severe,  but  reallv  kind.  He  bears  a  scvthe  and  car- 
rics  an  hour  glass*  and  never,  never  stands  still. 

The  Old  Year  shook  his  head.  "No,  indeed.  Little  New  Year. 
must  have  his  turn.  But,  oh,  Father  Time,  I  do  so  love  the  babies. 
May  I  not  have  one  little  glimpse  of  the  little  New  Year  before 

I  go?" 

Again  Father  Time  shook  his  splendid  head  of  snow  white 
hair.  "Old  as  I  am,  my  son,  and  tho  my  memory  reaches  far,  far 
back,  it  has  never  been  possible  that  two  minutes  or  two  hours  or 
two  weeks  or  two  months  or  two  years  should  be  together  at  the 
same  time.  Two  may  just  touch  hands,  but  one  glides  away  as  the 
other  approaches.  Many  times  Minutes  or  Hours  have  asked  fo 
stay  and  sometimes  when  a  boy  has  been  late  in  getting  up  and 
has  almost  been  in  danger  of  being  late  to  school  or  kinder- 
garten the  little  minutes  have  begged  that  they  might  wait 
and  help  him  out  of  his  trouble,  and  often  and  often  tho 
clock  that  tells  how  seconds  and  minutes  are  passing  does  move 
its  hands  too  slowlv,  but  the  minutes  themselves  never,  never 
stop.  One  goes  and  another  comes,  one  goes  and  another  comes, 
one  goes  and  another  comes.  Not  till  you  all  meet  in  the  Halls 
of  Memory  can  all  the  years  and  hours  and  seconds  come  together, 
my  child.     When  the  sun  and  stars  have  made  their  long  journey 

^Before  telling  this  story  let  the  children  sometime  see  a  small 
three-minute  glass,  melt  some  snow  as  the  sand  runs  thru,  or  heat 
water  or  let  some  child  lead  march  till  emptied.  Anything  to  show 
the  use  of  an  hour  glass. 
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thru  the  heavens  and  again  come  to  where  they  are  now  then  will 
the  little  New  Year  join  yon  and  tell  you  his  story,  and  now,  my 
child,  say  ^farewell/  *^  Then  Father  Time  gave  his  hand  to  the  Old 
Year,  who  said  with  a  smile,  "I  at  least  can  wish  nothing  better 
for  New  Year  than  that  he  have  travel  with  him  all  the  dear  chil- 
dren I  have  had  journey  with  me."  And  then  he  slipped  slowly 
down  the  side  of  Father  Time's  immense  year  glass  round  and  round, 
lower  and  lower,  till  he  disappeared  thru  the  gate  that  opened  into 
the  Land  of  Memory  and  Dreams,  but  just  as  he  slipped  thru  the 
door  a  tiny  hand  clasped  his  and  he*  knew  that  the  tiny  New  Year 

had  come. 

Solemn  bells,  solemn  bells,  ring,  sweetly  ring; 
A  happy  year  has  passed  away,  ring,  sweetly  ring. 
Merry  bells,  merry  bells,  ring,  gaily  ring; 
A  glad  New  Year  has  come  today,  ring,  gaily  ring. 


Genesis  1:1-2,   3. 

IN    THE    BEGINNING. 

(The  Epic  of  Creation).* 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

Now,  the  earth  was  waste  and  empty. 

And  darkness  was  on  the  face  of  the  deep. 
But  the  Spirit  of  God  was  brooding  on  the  face  of  the  waters. 

And  God  said: 
'•Let  there  be  light," 
And  there  was  light. 
And  God  saw  that  the  light  was  good. 
And  God  separated  the  light  from  the  darkness, 
And  God  called  the  light  day 
And  the  darkness  he  called  night. 

And  the  e\'ening  came,  and  the  morning  came,  the  first  day. 

And  God  said: 
"Let  a  firmanent  be  in  the  midst  of  the  waters, 
And  let  it  separate  the  waters  from  the  waters." 
And  God  made  the  firmament 
And  separated  the  waters  below  the  firmament 
From  the  waters  above  the  firmament. 

And  it  was  as  He  said. 
And  God  called  the  firmament  heaven. 

And  the  evening  came,  and  the  morning  came,  the  second  day, 

4nd  God  said: 
"Let  the  waters  under  the  heavens  be  gathered  together  into  one  place. 
And  let  the  dry  land  appear." 

And  It  was  as  He  said. 
And  God  called  the  dry  land  earth. 
And  the  gathering  together  of  the  waters  He  called  seas. 

And  God  saw  it  was  good. 


*  According  to  "The  American  Bible"   a  modern  tranilation  from  the  original  Greek. 
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Taking  for  consideration  those  years  pertaining  to  the  high 
school  period,  we  are  faced  in  viewing  the  education  of  girls  by 
many  problems  in  regard  to  what  is  often  a  debatable  question.  As  a 
fundamental  proposition,  we  must  agree  with  Alice  Freeman  Palmer 
when  she  said  that  woman's  education  has  to  consider  all  the  per- 
plexities involved  in  man's  training,  and  many  more  problems  of  its 
own  which  are  still  more  intricate  and  difficult  Mr.  Thurber,  of  the 
Girls'  High  School  of  Boston,  gives  a  suggestive  opinion  in  regard  to 
this  subject  when  he  says : 

^nJV^omen  come  to  their  rights  just  when  all  education  is  under- 
going transformation.  In  this  very  fact  they  find  their  opportunity. 
*  *  •  Proofs  of  intellectual  equality  with  the  other  sex  and  of 
perfect  ability  to  compete  with  them  in  the  arena  of  strife  have  be- 
came an  old  story.  What  I  urge  is  that  women  in  their  education 
be  exhorted  to  rise  above  competition.  ♦  ♦  ♦  j  regret  that  they 
should  watch  men's  classrooms  to  find  models  for  themselves.  They 
can  do  better." 

We  feel  that  Professor  Thurber  has  chosen  wisely  in  voicing 
this  opinion,  for  it  is  in  the  difference,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  likeness  of  the  two  sexes,  that  their  strength  rather  than  their 
weakness  lies.  To  make  a  rounded  development  possible  for  either 
boy  or  girl,  neither  sex  should  imitate  the  other,  but  each  strive, 
through  a  cultivation  of  likeness  and  difference,  to  attain  its  ideal. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  and  the  race,  facts  show 
us  the  result  of  these  tendencies.     The  likeness  of  the  two  sexes 


^Reprinted  from  New  York  Evening  Post.  Since  this  might  be 
termed  a  propagation  number  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  this  article 
Is  of  particular  Interest. 
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makes  a  point  of  contact  possible  through  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy; the  difference  makes  it  possible  for  each  to  complement  the 
other  and  gives  to  life  its  color,  variety  and  interest. 

Viewing  the  educational  ideal  from  such  a  starting  point,  how 
is  it  possible  for  a  girl's  training  to  meet  these  demands  of  head  and 
hand  and  heart  which,  while  preparing  her  for  daily  living,  have 
in  themselves  the  best  culture  values  ?  The  large  majority  of  girls 
do  not  go  to  college,  and  therefore  their  high  school  training  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  preparation  for  this  subsequent  career.  If 
this  period  of  study  could  be  extended  to  six  rather  than  restricted 
to  the  usual  four  years,  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  majority 
of  girls.  It  is  encouraging  to  read  that  this  effort  is  now  being 
made  by  some  educators,  notably  in  the  Ethical  Culture  School  of 
this  city. 

THE  "three  k'b." 

As  a  partial  answer  to  the  question  already  propounded,  we 
think  the  German  Emperor  has  sounded  three  important  notes  when, 
in  his  oft-quoted  speech,  he  says  that  woman  should  concern  herself 
most  earnestly  with  "Die  Kirche,  Die  Kinder,  Die  Kueche.^'  What- 
ever one's  point  of  view  regarding  the  duties  of  women,  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  exceptional  woman  who  must  be  considered  outside  of  the 
claim  of  the  Emperor's  "three  K's,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  Father- 
land. The  Church,  the  Child,  and  the  Home  will  always  hold  their 
own  in  a  woman's  life,  and  the  Kaiser  was  wise  in  placing  them  as 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  her  career. 

Taking  "Die  Kirche"  as  standing  for  the  religious  side  of  life, 
we  must  relegate  this  important  subject  to  the  individual  belief  of 
a  girl's  parents  and  to  the  special  training  of  home  and  private  school. 

"Die  Kinder"  have  an  undoubted  claim  upon  all  women;  aside 
from  the  duties  of  mother,  wife,  sister,  and  nurse,  it  is  the  excejv 
tional  woman  who  does  not  in  some  way  come  in  touch  with  chil- 
dren. Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  would  incorporate  in  the  last  high 
school  year  a  course  in  child  study  and  methods  of  child  training. 
And  this  study  should  serve  the  double  end  of  practical  value  for 
daily  living  and  a  culture  training  of  great  importance.  We  should 
like  every  girl,  no  matter  what  her  subsequent  career,  to  familiarize 
herself  with  the  principles  of  the  kindergarten  method.  We  know 
of  no  training  that  more  adequately  prepares  a  woman  for  a  normal 
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understanding  of  children  and  for  a  deeper  knowledge  of  life  in  its 
varying  relations  than  a  study  of  that  book,  unique  in  pedagogic 
literature,  Froebers  '^Mother  Play/' 

The  last  division  of  our  classification,  "Die  Kueche,"  how  shall 
we  link  it,  the  household,  with  the  training  of  girls?  The  subjects 
of  domestic  art  and  science,  as  treated  in  many  special  schools  and 
as  part  of  many  school  systems,  seem  to  us  to  be  open  to  three  points 
of  criticism.  They  are  usually  presented  on  either  a  purely  scientific 
or  practical  basis,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  correlated  with  tlie 
more  definite  culture  studies.  We  feel  in  regard  to  this  study  for 
girls  as  the  manual  training  enthusiast  feels  about  his  curriculum. 
The  boy  in  such  a  school  leams  the  principles  that  underlie  mechanics, 
and  essays  his  skill  in  manual  work  not  that  he  may  become  a  car- 
penter or  blacksmith — for  this  special  training  he  would  go  to  a 
trades  school — but  that  he  may  be  more  fully  prepared  for  living  and 
become,  perhaps,  a  better  clergyman,  lawyer,  or  physician,  becau*<e 
he  has  learned  to  use  his  hands  as  the  servant  of  his  brain.  Thus 
we  have  "the  chorus  of  faculties  trained  in  unison"  and  "the  whole 
boy  going  to  school."  So  the  household,  taken  in  its  relation  with 
anthropology,  history,  poetry,  science  and  art,  what  culture  training 
it  would  involve!  What  development  it  would  give  to  all  girls!* 
The  manual  training  used  in  the  practical  carrying  out  of  the  subject 
would  in  itself  be  an  excellent  culture  of  the  physical  side  of  life, 
and,  if  it  were  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  study  of  the  humanities 
involved  in  its  broadest  interpretation,  we  could  feel  that  the  <rirl 
would  have  a  wider  outlook  in  following  these  lines  than  the  purely 
academic  curriculum,  taken  alone,  can  ever  give  to  either  girl  or 
boy.  The  study  of  the  household,  in  addition  to  cookery,  sewing, 
millinery,  and  dressmaking,  would  include  a  housekeeping  course; 
and  house  building,  sanitation  and  interior  decoration  could  well  fin3 
a  place  in  such  a  group  of  studies.  Much  of  what  is  now  done  in 
special  schools  and  in  some  university  courses,  notably  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  could  be  incorporated  in  briefer  courses  in  every 
high  school  curriculum.  In  teaching  the  practical  side  of  dom(*stic 
science  and  art  we  might  well  borrow  some  of  the  excellent  plans 
of  work  carried  out  in  the  German  and  French  schools  for  girls. 

THE    CULTURE    SIDE. 

In  regard  to  the  culture  side  of  these  subjects,  let  us  glance  at 
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a  few  concrete  illustrations.  The  study  of  costume  and  of  interior 
decoration  at  once  opens  the  pages  of  art  and  history  and  sociology. 
Take  the  story  of  the  evolution  of  the  hat  and  of  the  chair;  it  is 
possible  through  these  lines  to  follow  the  varying  customs  and  man- 
ners of  civilization.  We  know  of  one  instance  where  the  study  of 
the  hat  was  a  theme  treated  in  the  light  of  evolution,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  really  altered  one's  world  view. 

To  the  student  of  domestic  science  would  it  not  be  of  interest 
to  know  that  the  chafing  dish  was  used  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caear, 
and  that  a  Greek  princess  washed  the  family  linen,  and  that  in 
Homer's  time  copper  bathtubs  were  used,  and  that  the  hospitality 
of  the  Greek  woman  stands  as  a  model  for  the  treatment  of  a  stranger 
in  the  home?  To  the  girl  who  is  learning  to  sew  or  trim  bonnets, 
what  an  interesting  fact  for  her  to  consider  that  George  Eliot  and 
Charlotte  Bronte  were  fine  needlewomen,  that  Louisa  Alcott  at  one 
time  supported  herself  by  sewing,  and  that  Mary  Somervillv?  could 
trim  a  bonnet  as  easily  as  she  could  measure  the  distances  of  the 
stars!  To  the  worker  in  hand  crafts  and  the  smaller  arts  it  would 
be  an  item  worthy  of  attention  that  Goorgo  Sand  said  if  she  could  not 
earn  her  living  by  writing,  she  could  always  feci  sure  of  supporting 
herself  by  the  work  of  her  hands  in  straw  plaiting  and  in  china  and 
fan  plaiting.  When  we  learn  that  only  18  per  cent  of  all  the  families 
in  America  keep  one  servant,  and  that  2  per  cent  only  keep  more  than 
one,  it  would  seem  well  that  all  girls,  whatever  their  position  in  life, 
should  be  trained  in  "the  ways  of  the  household."  By  putting  this 
study  on  a  scholarly  basis  much  of  what  is  looked  upon  by  the  girl  in 
the  home  as  drudgery  would  be  accepted  as  a  natural  and  not  un- 
interesting part  of  life. 

If  the  studv  of  the  household  could  be  thus  treated  in  the  edu- 
cation  of  all  f/irls,  more  intellectual  women  would  be  interested  in 
homekoe])ing,  and  the  so-called  domestic  woman  might  grow  more 
cultivated,  and  })<Tlia|>s  that  paradox  in  the  natural  tendencies  of 
our  sex,  the  woman  boarder,  would  soon  cease  to  exist. 

The  objection  will  very  likely  be  offered  that  the  time  for  the 
study  of  those  subjects  can  not  be  taken  from  the  studies  now  con- 
sidered necessary  for  a  high  school  training.  We  answer  that  a 
household  course  may  be  j)laced  as  an  elective,  side  by  side  with  a 
scientific  or  academic  course,  and  the  student  can  then  specialize,  if 
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necessary^  chooeiag  from  the  three  lines  ofltered.  We  would,  however, 
incorporate  a  brief  course  in  child  study  and  household  study  in 
every  girl's  training,  while  a  more  exhaustive  following  of  these  sub- 
jects could  be  grouped  in  a  special  elective  course. 

COLLEGE  OPPOBTUNTTIES. 

We  are  looking  for  the  day,  and,  like  the  teacher  of  girls  already 
quoted,  we  believe  the  present  period  of  woman's  education  to  be 
transitional,  when  all  women's  colleges  will  consider  household 
science  and  art  on  a  definite  scholastic  basis.  At  such  time  this 
study  will  be  grouped  with  the  other  arts  and  sciences  which,  when 
successfully  followed,  lead  to  a  degree.  We  know  of  two  colleges 
which  so  consider  work  in  this  line.  We  have  given  the  major  part  of 
the  space  allowed  us  to  the  consideration  of  a  side  of  the  education 
of  girls  which  in  its  very  nature  should  be  differentiated  from  that 
of  boys;  the  very  divisions  of  our  subject  group  themselves  about 
those  studies  followed  by  both  girls  and  boys,  differing  only  as  they 
apply  to  giris  in  their  scope  and  their  manner  of  specialization.  The 
study  of  English,  including  language,  composition,  oral  reading  and 
recitation,  literature  and  dramatic  representation  in  plays  and  games, 
as  shown  in  the  celebration  of  festivals,  holds  the  most  vital  place 
in  a  giri's  education. 

Mr.  Percival  Chubb,  in  his  inspiring  book  on  "The  Teaching  of 
English,"  shows  us  how  naturally  the  gates  of  the  higher  life  are 
opened  thru  this  study.  It  is  a  travesty  on  the  best  in  method  that 
English,  like  Latin,  is  so  often  treated  in  a  purely  technical  manner. 
We  are  looking  for  an  enlightened  humanist  who  will  treat  the  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  the  modern  languages,  in  the  same 
manner  that  Mr.  Chubb  treats  the  study  of  English. 

With  English  and  history  we  would  group  advanced  geography, 
as  the  last  named  subject,  when  rightly  presented,  is  really  the 
handmaid  of  history  and  sociology. 

In  mathematics,  unless  for  reasons  of  specialization,  algebra 
and  geometry  are  a  sufficient  equipment  for  the  average  giri. 

In  science  the  elements  of  biology,  botany  and  astronomy,  rather 
than  geology,  would  seem  best  adapted  to  a  giri's  training. 

The  synthetic  study  of  nature,  as  interpreted  by  poet  and  painter, 
would  round  out  such  a  course  and  give  the  human  side  to  science 
which  so  onhancep  its  interest. 
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Physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  study  regarding  the  nature 
and  function  of  woman,  should  be  most  carefully  studied  by  all  girls. 
Physical  culture  might  include  Swedish  gymnastics,  basket  ball,  and 
the  ball  drills  so  admirably  practiced  in  finglish  high  schools  lor 
girls,  to  be  supplemented  by  golf,  tennis,  walking,  etc.  With  the 
study  of  the  classics  and  modem  languages  psychology,  sociology, 
civil  government,  ethics,  music  and  arts,  the  latter  to  include  the 
crafts  and  woodwork,  we  have  a  choice  of  subjects  for  a  four  or  six 
years^  course  for  a  girl  which  presents  wide  avenues  of  culture.  The 
last  two  years  could  be  followed  in  choosing  electives  according  to 
special  bent  or  future  career,  and  the  correlation  of  the  household 
courses,  such  as  we  have  outlined,  with  these  other  subjects,  would 
give  to  every  girl  a  home  view  broadened  by  a  world  view,  and  thus 
education  might  become,  not  alone  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means 
to  the  highost  of  all  ends,  a  guide  to  the  fine  art  of  living. 
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EDITOR'S  NEW  YORK  VISIT. 

A  BRIEF  CHAT. 

The  editor  seized  the  opportunity  during  November  to  run  away 
for  a  month's  visit  in  her  Brooklyn  home,  intermingling  business  with 
pleasure  to  the  extent  of  visiting  kindergartens,  both  in  Brooklyn  and 
Manhattan,  attending  teachers'  conferences,  and  in  other  ways  get- 
ting glimpses  into  New  York's  kindergarten  world. 

One  pleasant  occasion  was  the  meeting  of  the  Kraus  alumni  at 
the  Hotel  San  Eemo,  a  report  of  which  was  given  in  the  November 
number  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine.  Dr.  Oppenheim's  address 
was  listened  to  with  close  attention.  As  he  spoke  we  could  not  but 
think  that  nothing  short  of  omniscience  is  expected  in  these  days  of 
both  kindergarten  and  grade  teacher,  but  it  is  by  ^Tiitching  our  wagon 
to  a  star"  that  we  are  drawn  toward  the  heavens,  and  if  we  of  today 
may  not  be  able  to  fulfill  all  expectations  we  will  at  least  pave  the 
way  for  those  of  tomorrow. 

The  well-attended  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  and  the  gen- 
eral atmosphere  suggested  a  quiet,  happy  home  gathering  in  which 
one  felt  something  of  the  Gterman  Froebellian  spirit. 

Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  supervisor  of  kindergartens  in  Manhattan 
end  the  Bronx,  gave  some  of  her  valuable  time  to  us  in  her  pleasant 
office  in  the  Board  of  Education  rooms  on  Park  avenue.  At  her 
instance  we  went  to  a  mothers'  meeting  in  one  of  the  public  schools. 
Miss  Palmer  in  charge  and  a  co-operative  principal  gracing  the  oc- 
casion with  her  presence.  The  small  room  was  crowded  with  an 
interested  audience  of  mothers  who  saw  first  the  morning  children 
play  some  familiar  games,  after  which  the  afternoon  groups  had  a 
turn.  Then  followed  a  delightful  and  helpful  talk  by  Mrs.  Dr. 
Hervey,  school  inspector,  upon  amusements  for  the  little  children. 
She  reminded  these  busy  mothers  of  the  crowded  tenements  that 
just  as  the  little  kitten  or  the  caged  polar  bear  is  in  continual  motion 
when  not  asleep,  so  action  is  the  natural  condition  of  the  healthy 
child.  She  said  it  is  as  unnatural  and  cruel  to  perpetually  tell  a 
child  to  ^Tceep  still"  as  to  insistently  tell  one's  grandmother  to  "go 
and  play,"  "come,  get  up  and  play  I" 
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Then  she  told  some  of  the  simple  ways  and  means  by  which  a 
thoughtful  mother  could  employ  the  active  mind  and  body  with  ma- 
terials right  at  hand.  She  recommended  that  the  mothers  look  over 
the  contents  of  the  grocers'  basket  with  a  view  to  their  possibilitiee 
as  playthings,  and  strengthened  the  force  of  her  suggestion  by  stating 
that  these  ideas  had  all  been  practically  tested,  many  of  them  being 
devised  by  inventive  mothers  or  grandmothers.  We  give  just  a  few 
and  hope  other  mothers'  meetings  may  be  able  to  secure  Mrs.  Hervey 
as  speaker. 

Peas-pod  Boat — If  the  child  be  sensibly  dressed  and  then  given 
a  basin  of  water  and  a  peapod,  the  average  child  will  entertain 
itself  a  long  time  sailing  its  little  green  boat,  and  will  soon  learn  to 
use  it  carefully  and  not  splash  the  water  beyond  proper  limits  if 
deprived  of  its  plaything  when  careless. 

A  little  child  will  amuse  itself  many  minutes  if  given  two  basins 
of  water  and  a  bottle,  pouring  water  from  one  to  the  other.  Sand 
will  serve  the  same  good  purpose. 

At  one  period  of  its  development  the  child  enjoys  nothing  more 
than  to  fit  things  together.  Then  is  the  time  to  give  it  a  box  and 
cover  and  let  it  try  again  and  again  to  make  the  two  match.  It  is 
pretty  to  see  a  little  child's  exultation  when  it  masters  its  little 
problem.  The  so-called  nests  of  boxes  fill  the  child's  need  then^  and 
one  year  when  these  came  out  in  the  shape  of  eggs  the  problem  be- 
came less  difficult,  as  corners  were  absent. 

Give  the  child  a  small  box  of  earth  and  let  him  plant  it  with 
celery  trees  or  allow  him  the  joy  of  making  mud  pies,  under  bonds 
of  being  careful.  He  can  later  plant  seeds  in  this  box  and  watch  their 
growth. 

Give  him  tlie  berry  boxes,  broken,  and  observe  the  delight  he 
will  have  thru  employment  of  his  inventive  or  imaginative  powers. 

A  hammer,  nails  and  other  simple  tools  will  give  it  happy  occu* 
pation. 

Buttons,  lentils  and  other  common  home  materials  will  serve 
for  many  happy  moments. 

Dough  moistened  with  milk  (which  prevents  it  being  sticky) 
to  the  right  consistency  can  be  modeled  into  innumerable  forms,  being 
better  than  clay.  This  is  an  occupation  never  really  outgrown  by 
the  children.     A  boy  of  twelve,  asked  by  his  mother  if  he  thought 
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he  would  care  for  the  dough  which  entertained  him  so  much  when  he 
was  little,  said  he  thought  he  would  still  find  fun  in  making  things 
for  his  little  sister. 

Busy  mothers  will  find  that  tliey  can  save  both  time  and  strength 
by  system  and  forethought.  Mrs.  Hervey  told  of  the  mother  of 
nine  active  children,  wlio  managed  to  get  them  all  to  bed  in  a  sur- 
prisingly short  time  by  having  them  form  in  line  and  button  and 
unbutton  each  other  according  to  military  discipline,  making  a  happy 
playtime  of  it. 

Queer  and  interesting  animals  can  be  made  of  the  potatoes  and 
fiquashes  of  the  market  basket.  And  the  peas  and  toothpicks  afford 
other  animals  and  household  objects. 

A  delightful  afternoon  was  spent  at  Public  School  No.  184  (in 
New  York  City  the  public  schools  are  known  by  numbers,  rather 
than  by  names,  as  in  Chicago). 

There  were  two  kindergartens  in  adjoining  rooms  presided  over 
respectively,  the  one  by  Miss  Schaeffer  and  Miss  Edith  M.  Baker  and 
the  other  by  Miss  Alice  Ogden  and  Miss  Jane  Bradley.  I  wonder  if 
kindergartners  realize  the  great  difference  it  makes  with  the  visitor 
when  the  attitude  of  the  director  informs  her  that  she  is  welcome. 
Here  the  feeling  was  most  cordial.  Preparations  were  making  for 
the  coming  Thanksgiving  festival  and  at  one  table  real  butter  was 
'being  made  and  after  the  butter  Jiad  really  "come"  crackers  were 
passed  around  and  every  child  had  a  taste  of  the  butter  he  had 
lielped  to  make.    One-half  pint  of  cream  makes  a  good  sized  pat. 

To  one  side  of  the  room  a  small  table  held  a  miniature  farm 
with  trees  and  grain  and  cardboard  farmhouse  and  one  small  boy 
showed  with  much  pride  a  stone  which  he  had  contributed  toward 
its  realization. 

The  two  rooms  were  verv  attractive  in  color  and  decoration. 
The  base  is  of  glazed  brick  of  a  pleasing  reddish  brown  tone.  The 
heating  plate  runs  almost  the  length  of  one  wall  and  its  inartistic 
bareness  has  been  made  interesting  as  seen  in  the  accompanying 
picture.  Along  a  piece  of  denim  has  been  attached  paper  as  a  back- 
ground and  upon  this  have  been  fastened  the  cows  and  horses  cut 
from  discarded  picture  books  and  trees  and  fences  have  been  cut 
freehand  and  pasted  on  by  the  children,  making  a  spring  or  fall,  or 
winter  scene,  as  desired. 
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Above  is  seen  one  of  the  fascinating  nureery  panels,  the  dog* 
chasing  the  cock.  These  gave  such  satisfaction  In  thia  kindergarten 
and  proved  to  be  of  euch  educational  value  in  their  suggestivenesB 
in  inducing  drawing,  cutting  and  observation  generally,  that  we  were 
told  they  are  now  on  the  regular  supply  list  of  the  New  York  kin- 
dergartens. 

Above  this  brick  base  will  be  seen  the  frieze  of  denim,  also  carry- 
ing out  the  general  color  scheme  of  brown,  and  affording  a  charming 
background  for  the  leaves  and  twigs  and  fruits  which  may  be  sea- 
sonable. In  the  corner  is  seen  the  bookcase  of  Froebellian  and  other 
kindergarten  literature. 


Hl.lr    SCHOOL    184.    NEW    YORK    riTY, 

Xcw  Yoik   seems  to  have  solved   the  double  session   problem. 

The  morning  kindi'rpirtncr  arrives  at8:30.  Kindurgnrfcn begins 
at  9  and  lasts  till  12  for  the  mnmin/r  session.  She  comes  again  in 
the  afternoon  from  1  to  2,  but  has  no  real  responsibilify,  taking  her 
turn  at  the  piano,  proparinfr  her  work,  and  helping  at  table  when 
necessary.  Frequently  she  stnys  longer  than  the  required  time  if 
she  finds  she  is  needed.    She  can  find  time  to  go  visiting  in  the  homes. 

The  nfternoon  kinJergartner  arrives  at  10  in  the  morning,  re- 
maining to  ]]  :^0,  with  more  or  lees  freedom  from  the  nervous  strain 
of  responsibility.     She  is  due  at  the  kindergarten  at  12:30  in  the 
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afternoon.  The  kindergarten  does  not  begin  till  1 ;  it  is  out  at  3 :30. 
This  subdivision  and  arrangement  of  hours  leaves  the  kindergartner 
in  possession  of  that  spontaneity  and  happy  freedom  from  tension 
which  is  the  absolute  necessity  in  the  kindergarten  and  is  not  long 
possible  under  the  regime  of  a  double  session  which  every  minute 
of  the  day  is  a  drain  upon  the  physical  and  spiritual  resources  of 
the  consecrated  kindergartner. 

Miss  Merrill  meets  her  kindergartners  in  frequent  conferences. 
Kew  York  is  a  large  city  and  the  kindergartens  are,  many  of  them, 
great  distances  apart  and  therefore  the  teachers  are  organized  into 
six  different  groups,  each  of  which  holds  its  monthly  gathering  in 
some  school  central  to  that  particular  group.  Each  conference  is 
led  by  two  of  the  kindergartners,  the  supervisor  expecting  to  be  pres- 
ent at  two  of  them. 

This  year  the  subject  studied  is  Millicent  Shinn^s  "Biography  of 
a  Baby."  Chapters  are  assigned  to  different  directors  for  analysis  and 
mooted  points  are  brought  up  for  discussion.  The  book  is  truly  a 
fascinating  and  an  illuminating  one  for  those  studying  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  mind,  and  mothers'  clubs  would  doubtless  find 
it  a  good  one  for  a  winter's  study. 

The  supervisor  gave  to  this  group  a  few  words  of  suggestion 
which  have  a  general  application,  i.  e.,  slie  recommended  that  the 
walls  have  not  too  many  little  pictures,  which  have  a  scattering  effect. 
A  clear,  beautiful  space  has  charm  all  its  own,  she  said. 

One  member  rcK?ommended  a  new  kind  of  paper  for  artificial 
stained  glass  which  is  very  durable  and  placed  upon  the  glass  will 
prevent  the  gaze  of  curious  outsiders  without  obscuring  the^  light, 
and  is  to  be  specially  recommended  for  those  districts  where  the 
frequent  laundering  of  curtains  add  much  to  the  expense  of  the 
kindergarten. 

Certain  topics  to  be  reported  on  the  monthly  cards  were:  Sep- 
tember, Care  of  Boom  by  Children;  October,  Animal  Stories  and 
Songs;  November,  Use  of  Blackboards  by  Children  and  Kindergart- 
ner; December,  Mothers'  Meetings  and  Visits. 

The  afternoon  was  a  most  interesting  one  and  the  visitor  had 
but  one  regret,  that  she  must  leave  before  tlie  meeting  came  to 
«n  end. 
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Another  interesting  morning  was  spent  under  guidance  of  Miss 
Curtis,  supervisor  of  kindergartners  for  Brooklyn,  Queens  County 
and  Staten  Island.'  Her  district  stretches  over  such  an  extended 
territory  that  now  she  makes  her  visits  with  horse  and  buggy,  finding 
it  a  great  saving  of  both  time  and  strength. 

We  visited  first'  Public  School  124,  a  beautiful  building  with 
most  attractive  rooms.  A  simple  but  artistic  fireplace  in  one  kin- 
dergarten room  gave  a  liomelike.  cosy  air  that  was  most  alluring.  In 
another  room  a  certain  space  had  been  so  cleverly  utilized  that  withoul 
cutting  off  the  light  from  the  room  it  was  a  sunny  little  conservatory 
in  which  the  child  could  walk  past  the  growing  green  palms  and 
other  plants.  The  parents'  club  in  affiliation  with  this  school  wi\l  take 
up  the  following  subjects  this  season:  ^Tome,  Let  Us  Live  With 
Our  Children,"  Miss  Anna  Harvey;  "The  Care  of  Children,"  Dr. 
Barbour;  "Children's  Toys,  Children's  Food  and  Clothe8,'T)y  Mrs. 
Fraser,  a  trained  nurse ;  "How  Shall  a  Child  Get  His  Money,  How  Shall 
He  Spend  It?"  Mrs.  Gulick:  "How  Shall  We  Cultivate  Courtesy  and 
Chivalry  in  Our  Children,"  Miss  Roetgen;  "Punishments,"  Miss 
Skinner.  In  March  there  will  be  a  convention  of  mothers'  clubs. 
Surely  this  is  a  most  practical  program.  Miss  Margaret  Davidson  is 
principal  of  the  school  and  the  kindergartners  arc  Miss  Katherine 
Story,  Miss  Ida  West,  Miss  Aikman,  Miss  Amanda  Edson. 

Leaving  this  school  we  drive  to  the  Brooklyn  Training  School 
for  Teachers.  The  principal.  Miss  Johnston,  has  been  long  interested 
in  Froebellian  thought,  so  much  so  that  many  years  ago  she  made  a 
study  of  the  Mother  Play,  even  before  many  kindergartners  had 
studied  it. 

There  i?  just  being  established  a  kindergarten  course  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  departments  of  this  training  school.  The  firsl 
year  will  cover  the  same  subjects  as  the  regular  normal  course  of  the 
school,  of  which  logic  is  one  of  the  studies.  The  second  term  takes 
up  psychology  and  the  principles  of  education.  English,  including 
voice  training,  composition,  story-telling.  Nature  study,  drawing, 
music  (songs)  and  games,  mother  play,  physical  culture,  gifts,  occu- 
pations, observation.  The  second  year  takes  up  history  of  education, 
principles  of  education,  with  special  reference  to  the  kindergarten 
program  work,  besides  continuing  the  previous  studies.  The  second 
term  of  the  second  year  is  given  to  practice  teaching  as  substitutes. 
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The  schools  of  New  York  have  a  feature  which,  having  been 
used  to  as  a  child,  was  greatly  missed  when  the  writer  came  West. 
This  is  the  so-called  chapel  or  assembly  room.  Every  morning  the 
entire  school  gathered  for  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  A  chapter 
from  the  Bible  was  read,  a  few  bright  songs  sung,  quotations  from 
various  authors  given  and  occasionally  a  composition  was  read.  How 
well  is  remembered  the  trembling  of  the  knees  when  we  went  forward 
to  read  **My  Visit  to  the  Centennial,"  or  our  masterly  thoughts  upon 
the  subject  "Abilities  Without  Exercise  Can  Not  Insure  Success." 

This  gathering  time  was  like  the  morning  circle  in  the  kinder- 
garten. It  brought  together  as  a  family  many  varying  ages  and 
classes.  How  ancient  and  wise  seemed  the  sixteen-year-old  "young 
ladies"  of  the  highest  grades  to  us  little  ones  of  the  first,  or,  as  was 
then  called  the  eighth.  How  pleasant  it  was  to  become  one  of  that 
great  whole.  The  large  room  was  in  use  when  the  classes  held  their 
weekly  singing  lessons  and  we  well  remember  the  little  red-haired 
girl  who  was  held  up  to  us  as  an  example  of  one  who  sang  correctly 
while  neither  our  ear  nor  voice  gave  satisfaction  to  us  or  our  teacher. 

The  large  room  was  used  also  on  special  occasions  and  we  recall 
both  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil  and  also  of  De 
Lesseps,  and  how  the  wife  of  the  latter  called  a  little  flaxen-haired 
maiden  from  the  ranks  and  kissed  her. 

Then,  too,  we  think  with  gratitude  of  the  public  school  teacher 
vrho  advised  her  class  to  always  note  the  author  of  the  book  they 
were  reading  and  who  called  our  attention  to  Goldsmith's  beautiful 
dedication  of  one  of  his  volumes  and  so  has  always  made  all  dedica- 
tions of  interest  to  us. 

But  enough  of  reminiscences. 

Another  visit  of  groat  interest  was  that  to  the  splendid  new 
building  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School,  thru  which  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  escorted  by  Miss  Haven  herself.  The  building  is  beauti- 
ful and  complete  in  every  detail,  the  desks  and  other  furnishings 
being  of  simple,  plain  lines,  honest  and  true  and  artistic  thruout. 

The  lavatory  of  the  kinder^jarton  chicks  is  one  to  cause  a  thrill 
of  delight  to  every  kindergartnor.  The  little  marble  basins  are,  in 
keeping  with  Miss  Haven's  insistent  request,  put  low,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  children.    The  towels  are  of  thin  oblongs  of  brown  tissue 
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paper,  so  that  hand  washing  is  entirely  sanitary,  and  in  the  kinder- 
garten room  are  individual  glasses  for  each  child. 

In  this  democratic  school  rich  and  poor  study  and  work  out 
together  the  common  problems  of  school  life  and  in  thus  providing 
culture  and  educational  training  for  all  classes  it  continues  to  serve 
its  office  as  a  model  school  for  the  public  school  systems  to  pattern 
after.  We  want  our  public  schools  to  be  so  good  and  so  numeroufl 
that  there  will  be  no  distinction  of  rich  or  poor,  but  each  will  be 
equally  served  and  prepared  for  such  sphere  of  usefulness  to  which 
he  may  be  called  in  our  great  republic.  Would  not  all  true  Ameri- 
cans rejoice  if  Horace  Mann's  ideal  were  made  real?  His  wife  ifi 
quoted  as  saying  'Tie  wished  to  restore  the  good  old  custom  of  having 
the  rich  and  poor  educated  together;  and  for  that  end  he  desired  to 
make  the  public  schools  as  good  as  schools  could  be  made  so  that 
the  rich  and  poor  might  not  necessarily  be  coincident  with  the  edu- 
cated and  the  ignorant." 

Yet  another  delightful  afternoon  was  spent  at  the  Chiropean 
Club  (Brooklyn),  thru  courtesy  of  its  president.  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Bartram.  The  subject  of  the  day  was  "Types  of  Childhood,"  under 
auspices  of  the  committee  on  Child  Study,  Mrs.  David  Myerle,  chair- 
man, who  introduced  the  subject.  Other  speakers  were  Miss  M. 
Ix)uise  Hutchinson,  on  the  Child  of  the  Public  School;  Mrs.  Don  C. 
Soitz,  the  Village  Boy ;  Mrs.  Lillian  W.  Betts,  the  Child  of  the  Tene- 
ments; Miss  Myra  Kelly,  one  of  her  own  stories,  the  Child  of  the 
Ghetto.  Miss  Louise  Richards  sangs  charmingly  songs  relating  to 
childhood  and  the  Chiropean  Carol  Club  also  sang,  Mrs.  James  L. 
Scholes  being  musical  director.  The  meeting  will  be  more  fully 
reported  next  month. 


WHAT  TO.  LOOK  FOK  WHEN  VISITING  A   SCHOOL. 

The  Room. — What  pleasant  features  are  there  in  decoration-* 
How  does  the  teacher  manage  to  keep  light,  heat  and  ventilation 
properly  regulated?  How  manage  to  keep  desks,  books,  supplier, 
floor  and  work  neat  and  in  order?  How  does  she  get  her  pupils  to 
take  pride  in  looking  after  such  matters? 

The  Pupils, — How  does  the  teacher  get  her  pupils  in  the  right 
attitude  toward  work?  How  does  she  encourage  her  pupils  to  asdume 
correct  positions  in  sitting,  standing  and  walking?  How  indure 
pupils  to  open  and  close  doors  and  windows  in  proper  manner  ?  How 
does  she  encourage  in  her  pupils  helpfulness,  politeness  and  pride 
in  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  person  and  dress?  How  are  pupils 
led  to  clear  thought  and  correct  expression?  To  independent  work? 
To  study  well?  To  stick  to  a  task  until  it  is  mastered?  How  are 
pupils  led  to  think  and  act  independently  along  right  lines?  How 
does  the  teacher  get  the  pupils  anxious  to  do  good  work? 

TUc  Teacher, — What  in  the  position,  bearing,  dress  and  person- 
ality of  a  teacher  gives  her  a  healthy  influence  over  pupils?  What 
about  her  seems  to  stimulate  the  pupils  to  do  their  host?  How  is 
her  efficiency  increased  by  (1)  her  attitude  towards  pupils,  (2)  her 
earnestness  and  intensity.  (3)  her  good  nature,  (4)  her  faith  in 
pupils  ?  In  what  ways  have  her  careful  planning  and  specific  prepara- 
tion contributed  to  good  results?  How  does  she  guide  her  pupils 
over  difficult  points?  What  apt  illustrations  does  she  use?  By 
what  natural  devices  does  she  arouse  the  interest  of  her  pupils? 
What  in  her  manner  of  calling  and  dismissing  classes  and  conducting 
recitations  seems  to  inspire  pupils?  Upon  what  basis  does  she  seem 
to  estimate  results?  What  keeps  her  from  being  too  easily  satisfied? 
How  does  she  settle  cases  in  discipline  which  arise? 

Metliods. — Ix)ok  for  special  methods  applicable  to  your  own 
work,  and  for  methods  of  general  interest. 

Keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  good  in  teachers  and  in  their  work. 
Time  is  ioo  precious  to  waste  in  looking  for  anything  but  the  best. 
Studv  to  see  how  others  trv  to  make  most  of  the  ])cst  that  is  in  them. — 
Carta  din  71  T(*ncher. 


PROGRAM    FOR    JANUARY,  1905. 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  learn  with  much  regret  that  Miss 
Lathrop,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  her  school  duties  in  New  York,  finds 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  continue  the  detailed  program  she  has 
been  giving  thus  far.  Miss  Lathrop  put  a  great  deal  of  faithful,  earnest, 
interested  work  into  her  program,  and,  while  we  feel  deep  regret  that 
we  must  disappoint  our  readers,  we  realize  that  one  must  give  one's 
first  strength  and  thought  to  the  duty  that  lies  nearest.  We  give, 
however,  a  few  brief  suggestions  for  this  month.  Our  February  pro- 
gram will  be  more  complete. 

Review  the  experiences  of  Christmas  and  tell  the  story  of  the 
Little  Fir  Tree.  Think  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  tree,  if  still 
in  the  kindergarten  room,  can  be  utilized.  Make  pillows  of  the  needles. 
Save  the  trunk  for  a  Maypole  later.  The  little  twigs  can  be  saved  and 
used  for  fences  and  trees,  etc..  In  play  with  gifts.  The  children  In 
grade  rooms  can  make  them  into  little  chairs  and  tables  and  log  houses. 
Thu^  there  can  be  co-operation  between  kindergarten  and  grades.  If 
you  have  an  open  fireplace  some  of  the  branches  can  be  burned.  Watch 
the  sparks  and  tell  how  in  Germany  the  children  call  the  sparks  school 
children,  and  the  last  one  is  the  teacher,  and  then  watch  to  see  when 
the  last  one  flies  up. 

SHEEP. 

One  outline  is  based  upon  the  sheep  and  the  suggestions  are  given 
by  Miss  Fanny  D.  Chapin,  known  thru  her  compilations  from  Froebel, 
**The  Froebel  Year  Book,"  and  for  many  years  the  successful  kinder- 
gartner  of  the  Chicago  I^atin  School. 

The  subject  follows  naturally  after  Christmas,  when  the  lambs 
have  been  much  in  the  minds  of  the  children  and  when  so  many  of 
the  toys,  dolls'  clothes,  the  baby's  mittens,  etc.,  are  made  of  wool. 

In  certain  districts  of  the  country  where  sheep  are  raised  the 
program  is  particularly  appropriate.  In  others,  such  as  the  stockyards 
district  of  Chicago,  where  the  children  associate  lambs  and  sheep  with 
the  slaughter  house,  it  is  well  also  to  give  them  an  idea  of  the  sheep 
that  are  raised  for  wool  and  require  such  tender  care  upon  the  part  of 
the  shepherd.  Here  in  this  country,  where  the  sheep  are  allowed  to 
wander  by  themselves  thru  the  mountains,  occasionally  coming  to  the 
farmhouse  for  a  little  salt,  we  can  little  realize  the  fostering  care  re- 
quired in  other  lands.  We  recommend,  therefore,  to  any  one  taking  up 
this  subject  a  reading  of  the  little  pamphlet  published  by  the  Pilgrim 
Press,  Boston,  and  giving  in  detail  the  meaning  of  every  paragraph  of 
the  twenty-third  (or  shepherd)  Psalm.  It  enables  one  to  realize  as 
never  before  the  many  dangers  that  beset  the  life  of  the  flocks  and  the 
constant  care  and  courage  required  of  the  shepherd.  (Price,  5  cents; 
by  mail.  G  cents.) 

Mis.s  Chapin  tells  the  children  Daudet's  little  story  of  Blanchette, 
the  lamb  that  wished  to  run  upon  the  mountain  when  the  wise  shep- 
herd said  that  it  must  not  go.  "We  lead  our  lambkins  lovingly." 
(Eleanor  Smith.)  "This  is  the  meadow  where  all  the  long  day" 
(Poulsson)  lend  themselves  both  to  song,  finger-play  and  play  with  gifts 
and  on  the  circle.  Little  Bopeep  dramatizes  in  a  way  that  delights  the 
children. 

Sense  games  can  be  played  with  the  woolen,  first  gifts  balls,  and 
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others  not  of  wool.    Also  let  the  children  feel  fabrics  of  different  kinds 
to  recognize  material. 

Sequences  involving  meadow  with  fence,  trough,  fold,  etc.,  can  be 
made  of  third  and  fourth  gifts.  And  Miss  Chapin's  children  have  had 
much  joy  with  the  sand  table,  with  the  sand  sufficiently  wet  to  be 
very  damp  and  hard,  so  that  a  firm  fence  can  be  made.  Then  each 
child  has  a  fifth  gift,  and  inside  the  fence  makes  the  fence,  trough, 
fold,  shepherd's  hut,  etc.  If  the  earth  box  be  sown  with  grass  the 
scene  is  both  realistic  and  pretty,  and  toy  sheep  with  real  wool  will 
greatly  enjoy  wandering  therein.  The  second  gift,  cylinder  as  a  sheep 
and  the  ball  sphere  as  a  lamb  and  the  long  boxes  made  into  fences, 
also  great  joy. 

Little  looms  can  be  made  by  the  children,  hammering  tacks  into 
two  large  oblong  blocks  ai}d  then  gluing  these  to  two  others,  making 
an  oblong  frame.  Upon  this  the  children  weave  the  wool,  using  the  old- 
fashioned  kindergarten  weaving  needle  for  a  shuttle. 

The  little  rhyme  which  appeared  in  The  Kindergarten  Magazine 
some  years  ago  makes  a  sweet  little  soothing  evening  hymn  for  the 
lambkins : 

"Baa,  baa,"  the  lambkins  say, 

"Baa,  baa."  at  the  close  of  day; 

"Baa,  baa,"  say  the  mother  sheep, 

"  'Tis   time  little  lambkins  were   fast  asleep." 

Tell  of  the  washing,  shearing,  etc.,  and  how  the  sheep  look  so 
strange  after  the  shearing  that  the  lambs  do  not  know  the  mother  till 
they  hear  her  voice. 

SHOEMAKER. 

If,  following  the  home  life,  you  wish  now  to  take  up  the  father's 
work,  in  The  Kindergarten  Magazine  for  January,  1904,  will  be  found 
program  suggestions.  The  story  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler  poet,  is 
a  good  one  for  the  children  to  know,  and  the  Elves  and  Shoemaker 
(Scudder)  is  an  old  favorite,  and  the  story  that  tells  that  to  him  who  is 
shod  in  leather  it  is  as  if  the  whole  world  were  covered  with  leather. 

Make  a  sequence  with  third  gift,  showing  child's  house,  street  car, 
shoe  store,  rows  of  shelves  with  shoe  boxes,  ladder  climbed  by  shoe 
dealer  to  get  shoe  from  high  shelf,  shoe  box,  etc.,  returning  to  child's 
home.  Have  children  make  oblong  to  represent  shoe  box,  then  let 
them  walk  to  other  end  of  room  as  if  going  to  shoe  store.  On  their 
return  let  them  find  between  top  and  bottom  blocks  a  pair  of  paper 
shoes  as  a  little  surprise. 

Let  them  march  to  tune  of 

March,  march  two  by  two. 
My  little  sister  lost  her  shoe. 

Play  look  for  shoe,  then  march  to  shoemaker's. 

If  they  play  and  sing  any  of  the  cobbler  songs,  see  to  it  that  in 
imitating  the  action  they  do  it  accurately  and  vigorously. 

How  many  children  can  put  on  their  own  shoes? 

TICK— TOCK. 

Tick — tock.  If  you  take  up  the  subject  of  Time  be  sure  the  clock 
in  the  room  is  doing  its  duty. 

We  once  visited  a  kindergarten  where,  after  talking  of  the  various 
sizes  and  shapes  of  clocks  and  of  those  that  were  hung  on  the  wall  and 
those  that  stood  upon  the  shelf,  the  talk  was  about  the  face.     Some 


>iad  seen  white,  some  had  seen  gilt-colored  faces,  and  one  boy  ventured 
that  he  had  seen  a  brown-faced  clock,  at  which  the  teacher  looked 
very  skeptical.  She  had  never  seen  a  brown-faced  clock.  And  then 
the  visitor's  glarce  tiaveled  to  the  only  clock  in  the  room,  a  brown- 
faced  cuckoo  clock,  which  was  not  going. 

Do  not  lose  sight  of  the  use  and  action  of  the  c?ock  in  discussing 
Its  externals.  It  is  the  action  and  the  use  that  does  and  should  interest 
the  child  most.  Let  ore  child  play  that  he  is  the  hour  hand  and  an- 
other the  minute  hand  and  march  around  the  circle  in  correct  relative 
time  and  position.  Tell  of  trains  and  how  they  must  always  be  on 
time,  and  of  big  stores  down  town  and  how  the  clerks  must  always  be 
punctual. 

See  clock  story  in  Kindergarten  Magazine  for  December  2,  1902. 

Watch  the  clock,  playing  you  are  watching  the  Old  Year  out,  and 
then  wish  "Happy  New  Year.** 

In  aU  these  subjects,  if  you  have  been  following  Miss  Lathrop's 
program,  there  will  be  frequent  opportunities  for  making  Rosie  a  part 
of  the  family.  She  can  go  to  the  shoemaker's  for  shoes.  She  can 
show  which  of  her  garments  are  w^ool  and  the  children  can  make  her, 
on  the  looms,  a  carriage  cover,  a  bed  cover,  a  shawl,  etc. 

The  clock  will  tell  when  to  give  Rosie  her  bath,  her  breakfast, 
her  nap,  etc. 

Out  of  leatherette  a  pair  of  shoes  can  be  made  for  her. 


InterneLtionsLl  Kindertf^Lrten  Union. 


Tho  Rxof'ulivo  Board  of  thn  Tiiti»riiational  KiTider^rarten  Aspo* 
riation  has  made  tho  following  outliuo  for  the  convontion  to  take 
})\i\cv  in  Toronto  April  18-l<)-20: 

PREUMIXARY    mOGRAM. 

Tiiosday  niorninp: — Mootin«r  of  Conniiittoe  of  NinotooTi. 

Tuesday  afternoon  and  evening — Conference  of  Training  Teach- 
i?rs  and  Sii|>orvi.sor«. 

Wednesday    morning- — Oponing,   reports,   committees,   delegatci^^ 

Wednesday  afternoon — Free  for  committee  meetings  and  ex- 
cursions. 

Wednesday  evening — Open  session,  with  speakers  (to  he  an- 
nounced hdrr). 

Thursday  morning — Tjteratnre  and  Lihrary  Committee. 

Thursday  afternoon — Parents  Committee. 

Thursday  oveiiinir — Free  for  local  entertainment. 

Friday  morning- — Business. 

Friday  afternoon- — Closing  session,  short  addresses^ 
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JS'OTES. 

Beginning  the  third  week  in  September,  Miss  Cynthia  P.  Dozler  Jias 
held  her  weekly  Wednesday  class;  the  time  has  been  divided  into  two 
periods,  the  first  half  used  for  a  short  review  and  discussion  of  the 
week's  happenings  in  the  twenty-four  association  kindergartens,  the  latter 
part  devoted  to  the  Baby  Program,  upon  which  Miss  Dozier  has  con- 
centrated her  energy  thruout  the  whole  year. 

After  a  brief  theoretical  talk  the  program  was  given  for  the  week, 
the  gifts  and  occupations  being  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  smaller 
children.  These  exercises  were  worked  out  the  week  following  by  the 
kindergartners.  This  program  has  been  a  most  valuable  and  needed 
contribution. 

On  Saturdays  (from  September  19th  to  April  30th)  we  have  had  the 
piivilege  of  attending  the  course  of  lectures  given  by  Miss  Laura  Fisher, 
of  Boston.  We  also  attended  a  short  series  of  lectures  by  Miss  Susan 
B.  Blow.  Both  of  these  courses  were  well  attended  and  highly  appre- 
ciated. 

In  the  early  winter  Dr.  Nathan  Oppenheim  gave  us  a  most  helpful 
talk  on  the  detection  of  contagious  diseases  in  children,  with  practical 
suggestions  dealing  with  them. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Leighton  Williams  for  two  inter- 
esting lectures  on  Social  Science. 

A  strong  impetus  has  been  given  to  nature  study  by  Miss  Bessie 
Locke's  generous  gift — a  deep  sea  aquarium  to  each  kindergarten.  The 
aquaria  are  balanced,  containing  sea  lettuce,  an  oyster,  a  soft  and  a 
hard  shell  clam,  three  libia,  six  shrimp,  eight  snails,  three  stickle-backs 
and  two  sea  anemones.  Mr.  Spenser,  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
Aquarium,  has  been  most  kind,  visiting  each  kindergarten  personally 
and  stocking  the  aquaria,  then  devoting  an  afternoon  to  a  practical 
talk  with  the  kindergartners  on  the  care  of  these  miniature  worlds. 

One  new  kindergarten.  No.  24,  has  been  opened  this  year  on  Thomp- 
son street  in  the  crowded  Italian  quarter. 

This  record  of  a  busy  and  successful  year's  work,  however,  closed 
with  a  minor  chord.  Miss  Dozier's  resignation  took  effect  in  June.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  sent  by  the  teachers  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  the  board  of  managers: 

**lt  was  a  great  surprise  and  grief  to  hear  from  Miss  Dozier  that 
she  had  resigned  her  position  as  superintendent  of  the  New  York  Kinder- 
garten Association.  She  tells  us  that  she  can  not  continue  the  work 
on  account  of  the  strain  upon  her  health.  May  we  as  a  body  hope  that 
she  may  be  persuaded  to  reconsider  her  decision.  We  ask  this  because 
we  feel  it  is  impossible  to  fill  her  place,  recognizing  that  the  growth  of 
the  association  work  is  a  direct  result  of  her  wise  and  stimulating  ad- 
ministration. Our  truest  friend,  our  severest  critic,  she  spurs  us  at  all 
all  times  to  do  our  best.  We  feel  that  she  has  spent  herself  in  tireless, 
unselfish  devotion  to  her  work  and  to  us." 

Minneapolis  lost  one  of  its  most  beloved  kindergartners  by  the  death 
of  Miss  Ella  A.  Poote  on  November  22d.  Miss  Foote  took  her  training 
with  Miss  Blow  in  St.  Louis,  and  her  work  for  many  years  in  Minne- 
apolis was  of  the  utmost  value.  She  had  charge  of  the  first  public  school 
kindergarten,  and  her  ability  and  devotion  did  much  to  establish  the 
position  of  the  kindergarten  as  a  part  of  the  school  system.  To  the 
young  women  who  acted  as  her  assistants,  to  the  children  under  her 
charge,  and  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her  in  any  capacity,  she  was 
helpful,  inspiring,  and  uplifting.  Her  memory  lives  in  the  hearts  of  her 
friends,  and  in  those  of  hundreds  of  little  children  whose  lives  she 
blessed. 


BOOKS,  OLD  AND  NEW. 

The  Code  of  Hammurabi,  King  of  Babylonia  (About  2250  B.  C.)*  The 
most  ancient  of  all  codes.  In  two  volumes,  edited  by  Robert  Harper, 
Ph.  D.  We  learn  that  this  most  important  body  of  laws,  the  oldest  in 
existence,  was  found  in  the  winter  of  1901-2  by  the  French  expedition 
in  Susa.  It  furnishes  a  most  vivid  picture  of  Babylonian  life  2,000  years 
B.  C.  and  Is  invaluable  to  the  student  of  human  society,  whether  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  historian,  jurist,  economist,  theologian,  soci- 
ologist, or  even  the  mere  layman,  who  will  be  surprised  and  interested 
in  the  details  here  presented  thru  the  translation  of  the  curious  cunei- 
form writing,  of  the  legal  provisions  which  seemed  to  touch  every  phase 
of  human  experience.  The  original  text  is  photographed  and  there  are 
other  illustrations  which  add  to  the  value  and  interest.  Hammurabi 
is  identified  with  the  Amraphel  of  the  Old  Testament  and  is  represented 
as  contemporary  with  Abraham.  We  are  told  by  those  in  authority 
that  this  most  ancient  of  codes  has  had  its  effect  upon  the  legal  systems 
of  the  present  day.  In  this  connection  we  can  readily  understand  how 
in  the  old  Bible  myth  the  tables  of  the  ten  commandments  should  have 
been  written  upon  tables  of  stone  for  so  were  all  the  laws  of  that  day. 
These  of  Hammurabi  were  engraved  on  great  stone  stelae  and  set  up 
in  the  principal  cities  of  his  realm,  where  they  could  be  read  by  all  his 
subjects.    Below  we  give  samples  from  some  of  these  edicts: 

4.  If  a  man  mU  a  case)  offers  (as  a  bribe)  grain  or  money  to  the 
witnesses,  he  shall  himself  bear  the  sentence  passed  in  that  case. 

5.  If  a  man  steals  a  man's  son,  who  is  a  minor,  he  shall  be  put 
to  death. 

117.  If  a  man  is  in  debt  and  sells  his  wife,  son  or  daughter,  or  binds 
them  over  to  service,  for  three  years  they  shall  work  in  the  house  of 
their  purchaser  or  master,  in  the  fourth  year  they  shail  be  given  their 
freedom. 

If  a  builder  builds  a  house  for  a  man  and  does  not  make  its  con- 
struction Arm,  and  the  house  whicn  he  has  built  collapses  and  causes  the 
death  of  the  owner  of  the  house,  that  builder  shall  be  put  to  death. 

240.  If  a  boat  under  way  strikes  a  ferryboat  and  sinks  it  the  owner 
of  the  boat  whose  boat  was  sunk  shall  make  declaration  in  the  presence 
of  God  of  everything  that  was  lost  in  the  boat  and  (the  owner)  of  (the 
vessel)  under  way  which  sank  the  ferryboat  shall  replace  his  boat 
and  whatever  was  lost. 

55.  If  a  man  open  his  canal  for  irrigation  and  neglect  it  and  the 
water  carry  away  an  adjacent  field,  he  shall  measure  out  grain  on  the 
basis  of  the  adjacent  fields. 

Ihru  use  of  map,  transliteration,  careful  but  fluent  translation,  his- 
torical and  philological  notes  and  complete  Indices,  the  average  reader 
can  follow  the  steps  by  which  the  great  code  was  deciphered  and  then 
thru  the  help  of  volume  two  will  be  able  to  compare  the  relations  be- 
tween this  and  the  Mosaic  law.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Vol.  I, 
Vol.  II.  $4.00. 

Physiology  and  IHygiene  for  Children,  by  Robert  Eadle,  principal  of 
a  New  York  Public  School,  and  Andrew  Eadle.  M.  D..  of  the  Medical 
College  for  Women,  Toronto.     The  structure  of  the  body  and  its  most 
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important  operations  are  described  simply  and  clearly  and  illustrated 
by  colored  pictures,  which  make  the  text  quite  p'ain.  Since  one  great 
purpose  of  teaching  physiology  in  the  schools  is  to-  strengthen  the 
cause  of  temperance,  we  find  one  specially  valuable  feature  in  this 
little  book.  At  the  end  of  most  of  the  chapters  are  letters  from  active, 
manly  men,  whose  experience  in  particular  fields  will  mean  much  to 
the  small  boy,  giving  evidence,  as  it  does,  against  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks.  For  instance.  Lieutenant  Peary,  in  a  few  words,  tells  that  he 
has  found  that  men  succeed  best  as  Arctic  explorers  without  alcohol, 
and  Antarctic  Explorer  Cooke  tells  the  same  tale.  Coaches  of  football 
and  regatta  teams  state  that  their  men.  while  training,  must  do  without; 
a  superintendent  of  a  railroad  writes  that  they  will  not  knowingly  em- 
ploy a  man  known  to  be  an  habitual  drinker.  A  life  insurance  man  gives 
evidence  as  to  the  tendency  of  habitual  drinking  to  shorten  life.  Gen. 
Greene  brings  the  same  facts  concerning  the  army  in  Manila:  men 
experienced  as  lumberers  in  Canada  tell  the  same  tale.  Since  many 
boys  begin  the  habit  under  the  impression  that  it  is  a  manly  thing  to 
do.  we  believe  these  statements  from  men  who  are  heroes  in  boys'  eyes 
will  do  more  than  any  physiological  facts  to  inculcate  ideals  of  tem- 
perance. All  boys  long  to  be  manly.  The  thing  for  teachers  to  do  is  to 
make  the  children  distinguish  that  in  which  real  manliness  consists. 
To  do  this  we  must  meet  the  children  half  way,  and  in  this  these  plain, 
simple,  direct  letters  from  leaders  of  men  will  prove  useful.  University 
Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

Old-Time  Schools  and  School  Books.  By  Clifton  Johnson.  What  a 
contrast  were  the  meager  school  equipment  of  our  forefathers  to  the 
schools  and  the  books  of  today!  Visitors  at  the  exhibit  of  books  for 
children  from  four  to  six  years  of  age.  shown  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Buffalo  Public  Library  at  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  conven- 
tion at  Rochester,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  this  more  adequately  than 
most  of  us.  Mr.  Johnson's  volume  will  revive  many  slumbering  memo- 
ries among  those  of  a  not  very  distant  generation,  around  which  time 
win  now  throw  a  glamor  that  was  probably  not  appreciated  at  the 
time.  The  book  is  rich  in  illustrations.  Here  is  found  a  picture  of  the 
hornbook,  of  old-time  desk  and  sandbox,  quills  and  inkstand,  with  fac- 
similes from  primers  and  spelling  books  and  examples  of  the  quaint 
advice,  formal  dialogs  and  moral  tales  which  formed  the  firm  founda- 
tion upon  which  later  the  shorter  catechism  was  reared.  There  are 
examples  of  the  samplers  of  our  grandmother's  time,  and  one  chap- 
ter shows  the  childish  scrlbblings  which  decorated  the  flyleaf  Of  long 
ago.  Those  brought  up  on  the  little  Webster  spelling  book  will  read 
with  interest  the  chapter  devoted  to  him  and  the  pages  given  to  the 
early  efforts  at  making  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography  attractive  to 
the  youthful  traveler  up  the  rough  hill  of  knowledge  will  provoke  a 
smile,  but  should  awaken  also  a  sense  of  respect  and  gratitude  for  the 
pionetRrs  in  the  art  of  making  rough  roads  smooth. 


Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.  meets  at  Mllwaakee, 
February  28,  March  1,  2,  1905.  Program  will  be  given  In  our 
February  number.    Usual  R.  R.  rate. 
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A  WORD  UNTO  THE  WISE  IS  SUFFICIENT 


it  iB  inipenitire  for  the  teacher  to  be  convemnt  vith  what  a 
going  on  in  the  world,  however  good  his  previons  trainiiig  may  bsTe 
been.  A  fertile  means  of  accompllBhine  this  is  by  reading  educa- 
tional literature,  both  current  and  Htanoard.  It  is  easy  for  tiie 
teacher  to  fall  into  a  rut,  to  become  fossilized.  *  •  •  Aside  from 
the  inspiration  and  help  gained  from  reading  educational  literature, 
the  teacher  by  supporting  educational  papers  encourages  the  worthy 
cHorts  they  arc  making  to  uplift  the  cause  of  education.  The  bettw 
support  theso  papers  receive,  the  better  they  can  be  made.  Every 
subscriber  thus  assists  in  adding  to  the  usefulaesg  of  these  organs, 
while  he  receives  greater  benefits  himself.  The  teacher  that  ignores 
the  educational  journal  loses  sight  of  the  progress  in  educational 
affairs,  falls  out  of  line  in  all  forward  movements,  becomes  narrow 
in  his  own  ideas  and  methods,  and  is  likdy  to  be  self-contained  and 
egotistical.  He  therefore  owes  it  to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  pro- 
fession to  support  educational  literature. — Lxvt  Seklxy,  in  "A  "Sew 
School  Makaoement." 
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A  Complete  Library  Pile  ef  bound 
volnmea  of  the  Kinderqarten  Uaoa> 
SINE  w  M  vduAbla  M  It  it  fAre.  It  cos- 
talna  the  onlr  hlatoric  record  of  the  Klo- 
dergartca  mOTcment  during  tlie  period 
sf  rcara  from  lUB  to  tvoa. 

Veur  Town  or  School  Library  shoBld 
Mcnre  these  volumea,  and  will  do  eoU 
tcachara  indicate  the  oeed  of  aamc. 

Send  for  a  Hat  of  U»  complete  Tolnmca, 
bound  and  unbound,  which  are  now  In 
the  market.  Single  back  numbera  maj 
be  aecnred  to  ftll  out  brokea  Tolumea  at 
SO  ceataeach. 

Volumes  8,9  and  le  contain  the  Mother- 
Plaj  Study  scries  by  Hiss  Blow— not 
published  elsewhere.    Address 

EDmEBOABTES  KAfiAZINE  CO. 

ria*  Am  Bnlldlac,  CHICAGO. 


TriE  TWENTIETH   CENTURY  SERIES. 

Bertha  Johnstoii    Kdivor     Minerra  Jourdan,  Business  Manager. 

The  Kindergarten  Magazine  began  the  sixteenth  year  with  the  M.iy  issue. 

Issued  monthly  from  S'>ptember  to  June  inclusive,  and  entered  at  the  Chicago 
Postofflce  as  second-class  roatter. 

The  Subscription  Price  '<  $2.00  a  year.  Single  numbers.  20  cents.  To  England, 
10  shillings  per  year. 

Notice  is  sent  of  explrati ' 

Discontinuances.  Subscrii  ■  ^nr  are  continued  until  notice  of  discontinuance 
la  received. 

Change  of  Address.  Subscrioer^  wbeu  sending  notice  of  change  of  address 
must  give  both  old  and  new  address. 

How  to  Remit.  Send  no  loca;  check,  but  either  draft  on  New  York,  postal 
order  or  express  order,  made  payable  to  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  Company. 

Letters  should  be  addressed 

KINDERGARTEN    MAGAZINE   CO., 

40  Scott  St.,  Chicago. 


CONTENTS    FOR    FEBRUARY,     1905.  Page 

The    Kindergarten    in    Canada    CTlIus.)  Our    Toronto    Reporter 325 

The   City  of  Toronto    264 

International    Kindergarten    Union     267 

Hans    Christian    Andersen,    1805-1905    332 

How   May  We   Celebrate   His   Centenary  ? 336 

Hans  Christian  Andersen    (Trans,   from   the  German  of  A.    Rutari,  by   Tante 

Hede)    340 

Samuel    Chapman    Armstrong    352 

How   Chaufour   Served   His   Country    357 

What   Teddy   Did  on   Washington's   Birthday 358 

Old  Testament  Sunday  School  Lessons  for  Little  Children — Laura  Ella  Cragin  363 

Committee  of   Nineteen    in    Session 370 

Program   for  February — Lillian   Lathrop    371 

Subject   for   Mothers'   Meeting,   **The   Child    as    Money    Earner,    Saver    and 
Spender"'   380 

Valentines   382 

Patriotic    Celebrations    in    Kindergarten    384 

Addresses  by  Members  of  Committee  of   Nineteen 385 

Book  Notes 388 


IMPORTANT. — The  New  Volume  of  Rhythms,  Marches  and  Games  by  Marl 
Ruef  Hofer  is  ready  for  delivery.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  pages  of  pure  music 
and  an  outline  for  use  of  same.  Price,  by  mail,  $1.35.  The  introduction  gives 
practical  points  from  Miss  Hofer's  methods  in  Music  Education.  Vol.  I,  Charac- 
teristic Scenes  and  Sketches,  $1.00;    postage,  11  cents.     Simple  and  easy. 

THIRD  EDITION  of  Children's  Singing  Games.  50  cents  for  34  folk  games. 
Illustrated  and  with  the  full  description  for  playing  same.  Collected  by  Marl  Ruef 
Hofer  in  her  extensive  music  experience  in  social  settlements  and  vacation  schools. 

NEW. — Life  of  Baroness  Von  Bulow,  in  two  fine  volumes,  ready  for  delivery. 
E^ery  page  rich  in  Kindergarten  History  and  culturing  to  every  reader.  Several 
chapters  give  matter  of  greatest  professional  import  to  kindergartners.  Net,  $3.60; 
postage,  24  cents. 

Urge  your  public  libraries  to  secure  these  volumes  for  your  reference  use. 

KINDERGARTEN   MAGAZINE  CO., 

40  Scoct  St.,  Chio%«,<^^ 


DIRECTORY  OF  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING   SCHOOLS 


134  Newbury  St.t  Boston,  Mass. 

MibS  Wheelock's  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School  opens  October  4,  1904.  Regu- 
lar course,  two  years.  Special  course  of 
one  year  for  graduate  students.  Students' 
home  at  Marenholz  House.  For  circular 
address 

LUCY  WHEELOCK 
134  NEWBURY  ST..  BOSTON,  MASS. 

.  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

OF  THB 

Bnfialo  Free  Kindergarten  Associatioi 

Two  years'  course. 
For  particulars  address. 

MISS   ELLA   C.   BLDBR 

16  Delaware  Avenue.       -      -       BUFFALO.  N.  Y< 

Milwaukee  State  Normal  School 
Kindergarten  Training  Department 

Two  years*  course  for  frradaates  of  four 
years  high  schools.  Facultj  of  twenty- 
nve.  Special  adrantages.  Tuition  free 
to  residents  of  Wisconsin ;  $40  per  year  ' 
to  others.  School  opens  the  first  Tues- 
day in  September.  Send  for  catalogue 
to  NINA  C.  VANPB WALKER.  Director. 

TI1E  PROEBEb 

Kindergarten   Training  School 

Second  and  State  Streets, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Two  Years'  Course 

For  information  address, 

EVELYN  BAERINGTON, 
P.O.Box  a04 Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Cincinnati  Einiler£arten  Training  Sciioel. 

Under  Auspices  of  the 

Cincinnati  Ktndergdrten  Association 
Regular  Two  Years  Course 

Gfadnate  Course,  Coiurse  in  Primary  Teaching. 

Mi88  MiNA  B.  COLBURN^  Principal. 

Miss  Annie  Laws,  President  of  Association. 


UHTOH  8TREBT, 


cnrciNNATi,  omo 


PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL 

Kindergarten  Training  School  at 

CHICAGO  COMMONS 

180  Grand  Ave. 

Two  years'  course  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

A  course  in  Home- Work.  Includes  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  Social  Settlement  Work. 
Finely  Equipped  Building,  btrong  Faculty,  and 
Moderate  Prices.  Send  for  circulars  and  informa- 
tion to  (Mrs.)  BERTHA  HOFER-HE(iNER, 
15515  Turlington  Ave  ,  Harvey,  III. 

KINDERGARTEN    COLLEGE 

ronMCRLV 
THE  PHEBE  A.  HEAR81  KINOERCARTEN  COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Freshman,  Junior  and  Senior  Courses,  Mothers' 
Clas4es.  Lectures  by  Miss  Susan  £.  Blow,  Miss 
Lauia  Fisher.  Ur.  Sofie  Nordhoffjung. 

College  reopenji  Oct.  12.  1904. 

Address.  HARRIET  NIEL,  DiftcCTOR. 
1213-1215  K  ST..  N.  W. 


TB.  INDIANA  KmDERGARTEN  AND  PRIHART 
TRAINING  SCHOOL,  at  Indianapolis  Resnlar  course 

two  years.  Preparatory  Courpn,  one  year.  Pust 
Graduate  Course  for  Normal  Teachers,  one  year. 
Primary  training  a   part  of  the   rpflrular  work. 

Classes  formed  in  September  and  February. 
Ninety     Frea     Scholarships      Grsnted. 
Each  year,  special  Primary  (Uass  in  May  and  June. 
Send  for  Catalogue.    Mrs.  Dlia  A.  llaker.  ti^t^ 

The  William  S.  Jackson  Memorial  Institute, 

2Sd  and  Alabama  Streets. 


Pratt.  Institute  Department  of 
Kiniler^rtens,    Brooklyn.  N.  T. 

BTorauU  Coarse  Two  Years. 

Graduate  Courses  in  Motherplay.  Edncation  of  Man, 
Pedairogics,  Gifts,  Stories,  Handworlc.  Games,  Gym- 
nasium Work  (out  door  sames,   awimminar.  etc.), 

Dt  Education  and  r~ 


Psychology  and  History  ot  Education 
Study. 


Nature 


The  Philadelphia  Training  School 

FOR  KINDERQARTNERS 

fUNIOR,   SENIOR    AND   SPECIAL   CLASSES. 
Opened  Oct.  lit.,  1903-4. 

Address, 

MRS.  n.  L.  VAN  KIRK,  PrindiMl, 
IS33  Pins  Street,         -        -  Philsdslphls, 


The  Kraus  Seminary 

for  Kindergartners 
RegaUr  ^  Extension  Courses 

Mrs.  Maria  Kraus  Boelte 
Hotel  San  Remo.  Central  Park  West.  75tli  Street 

New  York  City 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

The  Columbia  Kindergarten 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

1011  NEW  HAMPSHIRK  AVE 

C4/M  KATHAIttll  UPPHtCOTT  )  p^^„,,M,„,u 
BU8AM  CHAMCM  BAKER         J»"'^1»* 

Dally  observation  and  practice  in  the  Kindergai^ 
ten.   Students  can  obtain  board  at  the  school. 

BOSTON. 

Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School. 

MRS.  ANNIE  HOSELEY  PERRY,  Principal. 

« 

Thb  Coplby,  18  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Qranii  Rapiiis  Kindergarten  TraininE  Scbool 

Acting^  Principal,  CLARA  WHEELER 

School  Year  Continuous— Winter  and  Summer  Terms 
September  15. 1904  to  June  10, 1»05 
JulySto  August  26. 1905 
Certificate.  Diploma  and  Normal  Courses. 

For  particulars  addrcfs  Clara  Wheeler. 

Auditorium,  23  Fountain  St  .Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Kinder^arteD  Mormal  Department 

ETHICAL  CULTURE  SCHOOL 

New  term  oi)«,ii8  September  28. 1904. 
For  informatl  n  'tddre>s 

Frank  A.  Manny,  Superintendent. 
Miss  Caroline  f.  Ha  yen., Principal. 

Ceatral  Park  West  aad  6M  Street.  NBW  TOU  CUT. 

CleTeM  MerEarten  Trainlnir  ScHeol 

IN  AFFILIATION  WITH  THB 

Chicago  Kindergarten  College 

Cwatr  of  Ceiir  and  Watklat  Aytt.,  CLEVELAND.  0. 

rouNOKO  IN  ia««. 
Course  of  study,  under  direction  of  Elizabeth  Har- 
rison, covers  two  years  in  Cleveland,  leading  to  senior 
sod  normal  courses  in   the  Chlcngo  Kindergarten 
College.  Miss  Nbtta  Paris.  Piincipsl. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Warnbr,  Maoager. 
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Chicago  Kindergarten 

Institute  (TVmth  Tear) 

GERTRUDE  HOUSE 40  Scott  St. 

MRS.  MARY  BOOMER  PAGE.  Theory* 
Games.  Gifts.  Program,  and  general  ad- 
ministration of  tbe  kindergarten. 

CAROLINE  C.  CRONISB.  Principles  of  Art 
and  Architecture,  Clay  Modeling,  Black- 
board Drawing,  Design,  Children's  Art 
Work. 

AMALIB  HOFER,  Froebel  Literature  and 
Philosophy.  Mother-Play  Study,  Bducft- 
tion  of  Man,  History  of  Education. 

OTHER  SPEOIALISTa 


Poat-graduate  students,  and  tboss  Wte 
desire  supplementary  study,  are  admlttad 
tu  the  above  and  to  special  courses. 

Circulars  on  application. 


HOOPING-COUGH 


CROUP 


Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celeDmted  and «flectuHl  £DKii>h  Cure  without 
internal  medicine.    Proprietors,  W.  Edward  &  Son. 

gueen  Victoria  St..  Lood  m,  England.    Wholesale  of 
.  Poogara  ft  Ca.,  30  Nortk  William  St..  N.  Y. 


I 


Are  now  headquarters  in  the  Northwest  for 

RAFFIA.  RAHAN  &  CARDBOARD 
CONSTRUCTION  PAPER 

and  also  a  great  variety  of  other  materials  for 
handwork.    Also  Western  Agents  for  the 

BROWN  FAMOUS  PICTURES 

Dealers  in 

KINDERGARTEN   MATERIAL 
AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  AIDS 

258-260  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

For  prices  and  joodf  address  them  as  above. 


An  Arbotus  Valentine 

In  letter  form  with  inside  page  for  written 
sentimeat.  Printed  on  white  drawing  paper 
folder,  5  by  7  inches. 

as  eents  per  dosen. 

Sample,  colored  by  hand,  10  cents 

Washington's  "Ht.  Vernon" 

On  heavy  paper  folder.  5  by  7  inches.  Suit- 
able for  booklet  cover,  front  page  illastration 
or  menu. 

99  cents  per  doaem. 

Sample,  colored  by  hand,  10  cents. 

Please  order  early.    Address 

ENELENE  A.  DUNN.  PabUtlier 
W  West  Fertieth  Street.  NEW  TOEK 


Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

ATraininn^  School  for  Kindern^artnera 

will  open  in  Philadelphia  at  1325  Walnut  St..  October 
4. 190i.  under  the  direction  of  Miss  CaroHne  M.  C. 
Hart  (late  Director  Training  School  of  Baltimore 
Kindergarten  Association),  assisted  bv  a  competent 
staff  of  teachers.  The  work  will  include  Junior.  Senior, 
Graduate  and  Normal  Trainers'  Courses.  Mother's 
Classes,  Evening  Classes  for  Children's  Nurses  .nd 
Nursery  Governesses,  and  a  Model  Kindergar««en 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Director,  Miss  Caroline. 
M.  C.  Hart,  841  N.  oifd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


St.Nicholasforl905 


u 


»» 


QUEEN  ZlXi  OF  IX 

The  new  serial  10  run  through  the  year,  by 
L.  Frank  Baum,  author  of  "The  Wizard 
of  Oz,"  etc.    Beautifully  illustrated  in  color. 

"THE  PRACTICAL  BOY" 

Twelve  papers  on  handicraft  by  Joseph  H. 
Adams,  an  authority  of  wide  experience. 
Fully  illustrated. 

"  HOW  TO  STUDY  PICTURES  " 

An  admirable  series  of  articles,  fully  illus- 
trated, on  the  great  pictures  of  the  world  and 
how  to  judge  ihem,  by  Charles  H.  Caffin. 
With  reproductions  from  the  world's  mas- 
terpieces. 

"UNTIL  THE  DOCTOR  COMES" 

"Emergency  talks"  by  Dr.  K.  E.  Walker. 

Scores  of  short  stories,  special  articles 
by  notable  writers,  the  St.  Nicholas  League 
and  many  other  good  things. 

1905  the  Best  of  All 

PRICE  M-00  A  YEAR 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 

Union  Square  New  York 
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FOR    THE    KINDERGARTEN 

We  have  made  a  special  study  of  pictures  for  the  Kindergarten  and 
would  call  your  attention  to  the  following  list  of  subjects  In  color: 

Noah's  Ark  Panels,  stven.  each  &  (i,  x  19  in.,  per  sei.  nrmnled  on  clolh  89.00 
Noah's  Ark  Panels,  seven,  each  6ft.  x  19  in.,  per  set,  unmounled  ■  ■  ■  7.60 
The  Supper,  EVu..  Nourse,  14«20  -  ■  -  8.00 
A  Durcli  Dairy,  Cassiers,  19x39  -  -  .  -  6.00 
Si.  George  and  ibe    Dragon  (Filiroy  Print), 

49x31 3.50 

An  Amumn  Day,  Cassiers,  16x20-  ■  ■  ■  2  10 
A  Summer  Day.  Cassiers,  16i20  ■  ■  -  2.50 
Hiawatha,  Eliz,  Nourse.  14Mx22  ....  2.25 
Mother  and  Child,  Toulmouche,  iex24  -  1.35 
Dutch  Farmyard,  Albert  Hausein,  16x20  -  l.OO 
Bram,    Dirk,  Maijke,    Dirkje.  M.  A.   Post, 


U13  - 


Holland  Windmill,  J.  A.  Redmood.  11x15 
Real  Children  (Seven),  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith 

8x10.  each -    - 

Muther  Goost   Pnnis.  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins  (Ten  Subjects),  14x19,  each 
Sand  lor  our  piaphlct  "Plctarea  tor  the  Klndersarlcn.- 

THE  CHICAGO  ART  EDUCATION  CO., 

1317-1318   Masonic  Temple,  Chlcaso,    III! 


.SO 


Songs  for  the  Home  and  Sunday  School    ] 

Songs  and  Hymns  for  the  Primary  Sunday  School,  compiled  by 

Fred,  nca  Beaid 

Song  Stories  for  the  Sunday  Schocd,  bv  Mildred  J.  and  Pattv  S.  Hill 
Primary  and  Junior  Songs  for  the  Sunday  School,  a  bantlbook  of 
Chants,    Hymns,  Ri-siionses,  Sentences  and  Supplementary  Songs 
compiled  by  Mali  R.  Hofer 

The   above   , 


New  Campaign  Pamphlet 

"THE  KINDERGARTEN- 
—Its  Worth  to  the  Child  and  the  Community" 

By  VICTORIA  CLEAVBLAND 
Single  Copy,  lo  cents.    Ss-oo  per  loo. 
Address  KINDERQARTeN  MAGAZINE  CO. 


KINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE 

VoL  XVn.-FEBFRUARY,  f905.-No.  6. 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  SERIES. 


THE  KINDEKGARTEN  IN  CANADA. 

The  Kindergarten  was  first  introduced  into  the  PubLc  Schools 
in  Canada  in  1882.  In  that  year  Inspector  Hughes  of  Toronto  was 
sent  by  the  Education  Department  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  visit 
the  Kindergartens  of  St.  Louis,  to  make  a  report  to  the  government 
in  regard  to  the  system.  His  report  strongly  recommended  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Kindergarten  as  the  logical  basis  of  an  educational 
system  which  aimed  not  merely  to  store  the  minds  of  children,  but 
to  define  and  develoj)  their  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  natures 
broadly  and  harmoniously. 

The  recommendations  of  this  report  were  at  once  adopted.  Miss 
Susan  E.  Blow  and  Mrs.  Clara  Beeson  Hubbard  were  invited  by  the 
provincial  education  department  and  the  Toronto  school  board  to 
come  to  Toronto  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  Kindergarten  system, 
and  Miss  ftlow's  kK'tures  were  so  convincing  that  the  city  of  Toronto 
and  the  Goyerument  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  united  in  appointing 
Miss  Ada  Marean  of  Broome  County,  New  York,  as  Supervisor  of 
Kindergartens  in  Toronto  and  lecturer  on  the  Kindergarten  system 
in  the  provincial  Normal  School  of  Toronto.  The  department  of 
education  for  the  |)royince  immediately  issued  a  regulation  making 
the  Kindergarten  an  organic  part  of  the  system  of  public  education 
for  the  province  of  Ontario.  Ontario  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  province  or  state  to  organize  a  completely  unified  system  of 
free  education  for  its  people,  based  on  the  Kindergarten  and  includ- 
ing all  departments  of  public  schools,  high  schools,  and  a  national 
university. 

Miss  Marean  was  trained  by  Madame  Kraus-Boelte  of  New  York, 
and  had  been  engaged  in  private  Kindergartens  in  Toronto,  and  in 
St.  John.  New  Brunswick.     The  school  board  of  Toronto,  after  her 
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o£Bcia1  appointment  in  the  public  schools,  sent  Mise  Marean  for  dx 
months  to  St.  Louis  to  study  with  Miss  Blow.  As  rapidly  as  Kinder- 
gartners  could  be  trained  new  Kindergartens  were  introduced  into  the 
schools  of  Toronto  until  all  the  schools  of  the  city  had  ^inder- 
gartens. 

Miss  Marean  became  the  wife  of  Inspector  Hughes  in  1885,  but 
she  continued  to  train  the  Xindergartners  of  the  city,  giving  her 
aerrices  free  to  the  cause  in  which  she  was  and  still  is  so  deeply  in- 
terested. 

The  Kindergarten  system  has  been  adopted  in  the  cities  and 
towns  throughout  Ontario,  afid  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion, 
and  in  every  province  it  is  enthusiastically  approved  by  the  peopfe, 

Among  the  leaders  deserving  special  mention  for  their  able 
services  in  the  Kindergarten  cause  are  Miss  Bolton  of  Ottawa,  Mise 
Melntyre  and  Miss  Cuirie  of  Toronto,  and  Miss  McKenzie  of  London. 
OuB  Toronto  Reporter. 


THE  CITY  OF  TORONTO. 
'J  he  ()iRvn  Citv  of  Toronto  lies  niaiiilv  between  two  rivers.     Be- 
fore  the  white  men  came  to  Upper  Canada   the   Indians  from  the 
northern  t*ountrv  came  down  one  of  these  riveis  on   their  wav  to 

ft  ft/ 

Oswego  to  trade,  and  the  city  was  founded  hy  the  Kreneh  on  the  In- 
dian camj)  ground  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  For  some  years 
after  the  English  obtained  ])ossession  of  Canada  Fort  Kouille,  as  it 
was  named  hy  the  French,  remained  a  mere  trading  post,  but  in  1793 
Governor  Simcoe  decided  to  remove  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada 
from  New^ark  (Niagara)  to  a  safer  distance  from  the  United  States, 
and  he  chose  Toronto  as  the  future  capital.  He  nan^ed  his  new 
capital  York.  The  name  Toronto  was  given  to  the  city  in  1834,  and 
the  first  mavor  of  the  new  citv  was  William  Lvon  Mackenzie,  who  in 
1837  led  the  rebellion  against  the  government.  Toronto  remained 
the  capital  of  Upper  Canada  till  the  union  of  irpj)er  and  Lower 
Canada.  In  1867  when  the  provinces  of  Canada  were  united  into  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  Ottawa  became  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  and 
Toronto  again  became  the  seat  of  government  for  Tapper  Canada, 
which  was"  then  named  Ontario. 

The  growth  of  the  city  has  bien  very  raj)id  since  18G7.  Inspector 
Hughes  delights  to  tell  that  when  he  was  appointed  in  1874  there 
were  only  67  teacV.vs  employed  in  the  city.  There  are  more  than 
700  now. 

Toronto  has  now  a  population  of  225,000..  It  is  charmingly 
situated  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Its  fine  harbor  is 
formed  by  a  long  and  beautiful  island  named  Hiawatha  Island.  Im- 
mediately east  of  the  city  rise  the  magnifictMit  cliffs  known  as  Scar- 
l>orough  Heights.  They  are  white  clay  cliffs  rising  straight  up  from 
the  lakeside  to  a  height  of  more  than  300  feet.  These  cliffs  are 
the  result  of  two  glacial  deposits  and  are  most  interesting  from  a 
scientific  standpoint.  There  is  no  other  place  in  America  where  a 
mineralogist  can  collect  so  many  specimens  in  so  short  a  time,  as 
nearly  every  kind  of  rock  was  carried  south  and  deposited  with  the 
drift  that  formc»d  the  great  cliffs.  In  these  cliffs,  too,  near  their 
J)ase.  in  the  turf  that  was  the  surface  soil  before  the  300  feet  of  clay 
was  dej)osited  on  it.  Professor  Coleman,  of  Toronto  T^'niversity,  has 
found  73  varieties  of  extinct  beetles  that  evidently  I)o1onged  to  a  dis- 
trict with  a  verv  warm  climate. 


Toronto  is  the  educational  center  of  Canada.  The  main  build- 
ing of  Toronto  Univereity  Is  the  finest  eingie  univerEity  building  in 
America.  There  are  four  otiier  universities  in  the  city — Trinity 
University,  Victoria  University,  McMaster  Univereitj  and  St. 
Michael's  College.  There  are  many  other  fine  educational  institu- 
tions, including  the  Normal  School,  two  Medical  Colleges,  foiir  High 
Schools,  and  liftj-six  Public  Schools. 

Toronto  is  distinguished  as  a  city  of  Une  churches.  Every  de- 
nomination has  large  and  beautiful  church  buildings.  The  Metro- 
politan Methodist  Church  is  an  imposing  edifice  situated  on  a  fine 
square  near  the  center  of  the  business  district  of  the  city. 

The  public  buildings  of  tlie  city  are  as  fine  as  can  be  found  in 
any  city  of  its  size  in  the  world.  The  Parliament  Buildings,  the  City 
Hall,  and  Osgoodc  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  higher  courts  and  the  Law 
School,  are  fine  specimens  of  architectural  beauty. 

Toronto  boasts  of  one  of  the  largest  departmental  stores  in  the 
world.     The  T.  Eaton  Company  has  more  than  five  thousand  em- 


The  meetings  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  will  be 
held  in  the  public  hall  of  the  Normal  School. 

The  headquarters  of  the  convention  will   be  the   King   Edward 
Hotel. 

Toronto  has  bad  many  great  conventions,  notably  that  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  in  1891,  and  of  the  Epworth 
League  in  1897.  The  people  of  the  city  have  always  given  a  hearty 
welcome  to  visiting  coiivpniinn?. 


IXTEn NATIONAL  KINDEUUAltTEN   UNION. 


lnternaLtlonft.1  Klnclerg&.rten  Union. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Internationa!  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation has  made  the  following  outline  for  the  convention  to  take 
place  in  Toronto  April  18-19-20: 

PRELIMINARY    PROGltAM, 

Tuesday  morning — Meeting  of  Committee  of  Xinetecn, 

Tuesday  afternoon  and  evening — Conference  of  Training  Teach- 
ers and  Supervisors. 

Wednesday  morning — Opening,  reports,  comniitlees,  delegates, 
etc. 

U'cdncfiday  afternoon — Free  for  committee  meetings  and  ex- 
cursions. 

Wednesday  evening — Open  session,  with  speakers  (to  be  an- 
nounced later). 

Thursday  morning — Literature  and  Library  Committee. 

Thursday  afternoon — Parents  Committee. 

Thursday  <'vening — Free  for  local  entertainment. 

Friday  morning — BuBinc^a. 

Friday  afternoon — Closing  session,  short  addresses. 


HANS  CHKISTIAN  ANDERSEN,  1805-1905— HOW  MAY  WE 

CELEBRATE  HIS  CENTENARY? 

Those  who  know  and  love  Hans  Christian  Andersen  are  desirous 
just  now  of  reviving  an  active  interest  in  him  because  April  2,  of 
this  year,  is  the  centenary  of  his  birth.  It  is  eminently  desirable  and 
fitting  that  this  lover  of  tlie  children  and  one  so  greatly  beloved  by 
those  of  imagination  and  delicate  sympathies  should  be  remembered 
with  appropriate  exercises. 

A  biography  of  Andersen  will  be  found  upon  another  page. 
Children  who  can  read  will  enjoy  the  article  which  was  originally  writ- 
ten in  German  for  the  children.  The  teacher  will  find  there  the 
main  facts  of  the  man^s  life,  which  reads  almost  like  a  fairy  tale  in 
itself.  We  would  recommend  to  all,  however,  the  story  of  his  life 
as  told  bv  himself. 

The  people  of  America  have  recognized  in  past  years  the  prince 
of  story-tellers.  In  1894  the  Danes  of  Chicago  erected  a  beautiful 
statue  to  Andersen  in  Lincoln  Park.  Johannes  Gelert,  the  sculptor, 
shows  him  seated  in  easy  attitude,  pen  in  hand,  the  world-famed  swan 
at  his  side. 

At  the  World's  Fair  in  1893  was  an  Andersen  room  containing 
the  complete  furnishings  of  his  sitting-room,  arranged  exactly  as  when 
his  presence  gave  it  life.  There  were  the  couch  and  chairs,  the  cross- 
stitch  tidy,  the  crochet  table  cover,  pictures,  books,  papers.  An  Ander- 
sen day  prepared  the  children  of  the  city  to  view  with  genuine  interest 
and  affection  these  remembrances  of  the  man  whom  they  had  learned 
to  love  and  whose  insight  and  power  they  would  appreciate  more  and 
more  as  they  grew  in  years  and  life  experience. 

Even  earlier  than  this,  however,  the  children  of  America  united 
in  sending  to  the  aged  writer  their  love  and  regards. 

To  those  who  may  not  understand  just  why  a  writer  of  fairy  tales 
should  be  so  honored,  we  must  suggest  a  course  in  story  telling  by 
Miss  Sliedlock,  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken  in  these  pages. 

Miss  Marie  L.  Shedlock  has  been  giving  her  delightful  and 
inspiring  course  of  lectures  on  story-telling  in  Chicago,  and  in  an 
ideal  place — Miss  Anna  Morgan's  studio,  where  the  softened  light 
and  artistic  surroundings  lend  themselves  perfectly  to  the  fairy  god- 
mothers' witcheries.  We  give  here  a  few  notes  recommending  all 
who  may  road,  to  seize  any  opportunity  that  may  offer  or  if  neces- 
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sary  make  an  opportunity  to  hear  Miss  Shed  lock  n;ake  her  own 
statements  as  she  only  can  make  them  and  as  she  only  can  illustrate 
them.  Read  the  Ole  Luk-Oie  series  and  then  hear  Miss  Shedlock 
tell  them  and  at  once  they  acquire  new  significance. 

She  tells  her  audience  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  story-tell- 
ing which  is  at  once  the  oldest  and  the  newest  of  arts.  A\Tiile  put- 
ting story-telling  upon  a  scientific  basis  may  seem  to  destroy  it  as 
an  art  it  does  not  do  so.  It  is  only  when  sure  of  the  mechanism 
that  one  ran  let  oneself  go.  She  hopes  the  time  may  come  when 
there  will  be  a  professional  story-teller  attached  to  every  educational 
establishment.  Tho  the  story  teller  is  bom,  not  made,  yet  those 
who  are  not  born  to  it  can  be  made  over. 

She  named  some  of  the  dangers  which  the  inexperienced  story- 
teller should  avoid.    We  take  a  few  at  random  from  our  note  book : 

2.  Do  not  try  to  protect  the  child  from  knowledge  which  he 
already  possesses. 

3.  Do  not  interrupt  your  own  telling  by  asking  questions  which 
may  not  bring  the  expected  answer. 

5.  In  this  country  we  overdo  in  illustration.  We  have  too  many 
pictures  and  use  the  lantern  slides  too  much  for  fairy  stories.  It 
is  difficult  to  offer  to  the  eye  and  ear  at  the  same  time  Tell  a 
story  to  the  children  with  their  eyes  closed  and  then  tell  one  in 
pantomime.  This  latter  plan  is  especially  ^ood  with  foreign  chil- 
dren who  may  not  understand  the  language. 

Is  tht'  above  criticism  of  Miss  Shedlock  a  just  one?  Certainly,  we 
must  confess  that  in  America  we  are  ver}'  much  given  to  the  use  of 
lantern  slides.  Why  not  discuss  the  question  in  mothers'  meetings? 
Even  aside  from  the  illustration  of  fairy  and  other  stories,  it  is  a 
question  if  we  do  not  use  the  slides  too  much,  leaving  too  little  to  the 
imaginative  powers  of  the  child.  Having  once  fieen  Miss  Shedlock 
tell  a  story,  it  would  be  difficult  to  keep  one's  eves  closed  and  thus  lose 
the  delicate  changes  of  gesture  which  are  an  important  part  of  her  art, 
but  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  learn  the  possibilities  of  expression  in 
the  voice  alone. 

The  January  Cerdmij  has  a  charming  article  upon  the  "Hand'' 
by  Helen  Keller.  We  would  be  interested  to  know  what  this  hand  of 
the  story-teller  would  express  to  the  band  of  the  blind  and  deaf 
optimist  who  lives  in  a  world  so  different  from  and  yet  in  other  ways 
so  like  our  own. 
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7.     Avoid  moralizing. 

The  essentials  of  a  good  story-teller  are:  1.  Dramatic  talent. 
2.  Skill  and  imagination  in  treating  materials.  3.  Good  voice,  musi- 
cal and  with  variety  of  inflection,  both  of  which  Miss  Shedlock 
finds  sadly  lacking  in  Americans.  4.  Capacity  for  making  pauses. 
5.  Capacity  for  making  gestures,  of  which  we  can  learn  much  from 
the  Italians.  We  move  each  limb  in  one  solid  block.  We  have  not 
learned  the  subtle  expression  of  each  movement  of  wrist  or  finger. 
Those  who  have  seen  Miss  Shedlock  will  realize  as  never  before  how 
expressive  the  hand  may  become. 

Her  wonderful  power  of  creating  a  vivid  picture  is  admirably 
shown  in  the  Japanese  story.  The  hero  becomes  in  turn  prince,  rock, 
tree,  bird,  cloud,  etc.  Every  modulation  of  the  speaker's  voice,  every 
gesture,  every  change  in  pose  has  its  meaning.  You  can  feel  the 
steadfastness  of  the  rock,  the  flight  of  the  bird,  etc.,  but  these  changes 
are  so  delicate  and  subtle  that  to  derive  most  pleasure  and  profit  one 
must  be  comparatively  near  the  speaker  in  order  not  to  lose  one  little 
point. 

As  slie  tells  the  story  of  Hialmar's  misshapen  letters  in  the  copy 
book,  you  can  fairly  see  tliem  as  they  suddenly  stand  erect  at  the  threat 
of  peppering  and  you  sympathize  with  the  little  fellow^s  disappoint- 
ment when  he  finds  them  just  as  wretched  looking  in  the  morning 
as  they  were  before  their  drilling. 

The  objects  in  telling  fairy  tales  are  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  To  develop  imagination  and  love  of  beauty,  which  is  most 
important  in  America,  especially  among  the  rich. 

2.  To  develop  a  fine  delicate  sense  of  humor  in  children.  There 
is  a  finer  appreciation  of  humor  in  English  than  in  American  chil- 
dren, which  is  destroyed  by  the  grotesque  in  our  Sunday  papers.  The 
subtle  humor  of  the  Swineherd  is  not  appreciated  by  American  chil- 
dren but  enjoyed  intensely  by  English. 

Here,  again,  is  a  suggestion  for  mothers'  meeting.  How  can  we 
cultivate  a  true  sense  of  humor  in  children  ?  What  influences  have  our 
theater  bill-boards  and  our  crudely  drawn  and  crudely  colored  pic- 
tures upon  the  morals  and  intellect  of  our  children?  This  is  a  more 
far-reaching  topic  than  it  seems. 

3.  To  develop  sense  of  fitness  and  proportion. 
5.    Leads  to  good  literature. 
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While  listening  to  the  story  the  child  creates  his  own  pictures. 

a.  We  are  too  prone  to  take  the  children  to  the  places  for  the 
grown-ups,  as  the  theater,  or  we  make  plays  for  the  children,  elimi- 
nate the  love  parts,  etc.,  and  give  only  a  shriveled  travesty  of  the 
real  thing. 

This,  again,  suggests  an  important  topic  for  mothers'  meetings. 
How  early  and  how  often  should  children  go  to  the  theater?  It  will 
be  seen  that  Miss  Shedlock  is  rich  in  hints  for  study  on  many  and 
various  subjects. 

Storyland  is  the  child's  stage.  It  is  as  important  to  prepare  for 
telling  stories  as  to  learn  a  role. 

So  exquisitely  is  the  mechanism  of  Miss  Shedlock's  art  concealed 
that  few  of  her  auditors  realize  that  before  presenting  a  new  story 
she  spends  weeks  or,  perhaps,  months  in  its  careful  analysis,  study 
and  preparation.  For  this  reason  she  will  not  undertake  to  tell  a  new 
story  upon  very  short  notice.  No  actor  studies  his  role  more  carefully 
than  she  studies  the  part  played  by  the  miniature  actors  upon  a  min- 
iature stage.  After  reading  or  hearing  her  realistic  interpretation  of 
the  journey  to  the  mouse  wedding  and  the  details  of  that  important 
function,  bacon  rind  will  forever  after  have  a  romantic  flavor  here- 
tofore lacking. 

1.  Avoid  stories  that  analyze  feeling  and  emotions  and  such 
unhealthy  stories  as  used  to  teach  that  the  thing  to  desire  was  to 
die  young  and  go  to  heaven.  Now  we  teach  that  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  live  and  go  to  college,  which  is  much  better. 

2.  Stories  where  there  is  too  much  satire  or  sarcasm.  All  pol- 
ished weapons  are  dangerous.  Andersen  deals  vri th  satire  so  hid- 
den that  the  child  does  not  see  it,  as  in  the  Princess  and  the  Pea.  If 
not  hidden,  restlessness  is  produced. 


6.  Stories  where  the  material  and  subject  lie  outside  the  chil- 
dren's ken.  If  you  do,  wrap  them  in  mystery  which  will  charm. 
Young  children  are  interested  by  the  complicated  words  and  phrases 
of  Milton  or  Sliakospeare.  Do  not  tell  love  stories,  or,  if  you  do, 
hide  it,  as  in  the  Little  Tin  Soldier. 

Surelv  the  teacher  who  has  learned  the  art  in  these  davs  of  restless- 
ness  and  excitement  of  making  the  children  love  Milton  and  Shakes- 
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peare  should  have  frequent  opportunity  to  tell  the  how  to  normal 
scliools  and  clubs. 

11.  Avoid  stirring  emotion  in  children  which  can  not  be  trans- 
lated into  action. 

12.  Stories  which  encourage  prigism. 

A  point  upon  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  is  as  fo 
which  children  prefer,  stories  in  which  the  dramatic  or  the  poetic 
prevail.  "^  Miss  Shedlock*s  experience  leads  her  to  believe  that  the 
young  children  are  attracted  first  by  the  dramatic. 

But  she  is  always  fair  and  tells  us  that  others  differ  from  her  as 
regards  this  point. 

In  her  attempts  to  tell  a  story  dramatically  the  story-teller  must 
not  confuse  her  expression  with  the  action  of  the  stage.  The  dif- 
ference may  be  compared  to  that  between  a  miniature  and  an  oil 
painting.  There  must  also  be  discrimination  between  sentiment  and 
sentimentality. 

The  violent  gestures  and  magnified  emotions  of  the  stage,  the 
tearing  of  the  hair  and  beating  of  the  breast,  are  out  of  place  in 
the  storv-teller. 

Those  who  go  to  hear  the  story-teller  must  understand  that  she 
is  a  miniaturist  and  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  standards  of  stage 
traditions.     Several  illustrations  made  this  point  very  clear. 

The  various  thinkers  and  writers  quoted  by  our  speaker  show 
what  a  wide  range  of  reading  and  study  she  has  followed  in  preparing 
herself  for  the  serious,  yet  delightful,  role  of  the  Fairy  Godmother, 
or,  as  one  child  naively  put  it.  the  Fairy  Mother  God. 

HANS  ANDERSEN  CELEBRATION. 

The  second  of  April  falls  this  year  on  a  Sunday  and  those  inter- 
ested have  siicTA^^sted  tliat  llier«'  l:o  fittin^r  oxiTcisos  on  Saturday  and 
Monday  in  school  and  at  home  gatherings,  and  that  a  suitable  story  be 
told  on  Sunday  in  the  Sunday  school.  Andersen  himself  had  so 
strong  a  rolifrious  faith  that  bits  from  the  story  of  his  life  would  not 
be  inappropriate.  Miss  Shodlock  sugfrosts  for  this  purpose  the  Little 
Tin  Soldier,  the  Buckwheat,  or  the  Little  Mermaid,  abridged.  Before 
such  a  colcbration  all  who  possibly  can  should  hear  Miss  Shedlock^s 
lectures  on  the  Fun  and  Philosophy  and  the  Pathos  and  Poetry  of 
Anderson  and  hear  her  tell  some  of  the  stories.    It  will  then  be  seen, 
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for  instance,  how  beautiful  and  fitting  is  the  story  of  the  self-willed 
and  presumptuous  Buckwheat,  the  reverent  and  humbU-  com  and 
flowers  for  a  Sunday  service. 

Beginning  soon^  there  will  be  time  to  prepare  a  program  both 
interesting  and  unique.  School  children  should  become  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  poet's  life  and  the  teachers  should  begin  a  study  of 
the  fairy  tales.  Those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  hear  Miss 
Shedlock's  lectures  and  her  way  of  telling  the  stories  will  naturally 
be  best  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  occasion.  It  is  one  certainly  in 
which  all  Scandinavians  should  be  greatly  interested. 

It  will  be  an  excellent  occasion  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
geography  and  history  of  the  little  peninsula  of  Jutland,  from  which 
also  hails  that  otlier  lover  of  children  who  has  meant  so  much  to 
America,  Jacob  Riis. 

A  charming  form  of  entertainment  would  be  a  Hans  Christian 
Andersen  party  in  costume.  An  Andersen  dinner  was  recently  gotten 
up  at  short  notice  and  the  menu  and  the  costumes  were  alike  inter- 
esting and  surprising.  Among  the  creations  of  the  pen  that  were 
present  were  the  Ugly  Duckling,  the  snow  man  (mashed  potatoes), 
the  peas,  the  butterfly,  the  inkstand  and  the  pen,  the  loaf,  the  daisy, 
the  tin  soldier  (in  cooky  form),  the  buckwheat.  The  soup  was  served, 
each  dish  with  a  wooden  skewer  in  it  The.  butterfly  was  a  wonderful 
creation  of  lettuce  and  cream  cheese. 

The  name  cards  were  each  a  snow  man,  cut  out  of  white  paper, 
holding  a  broomstick,  eyes,  nose,  mouth  and  hat  inked  in.  A  quill 
jam  was  at  each  place,  a  plate  containing  a  chocolate  mouse  sur- 
rounded by  bacon  rind  was  on  each  table,  and  not  a  guest  gave  a 
shriek. 

Among  the  guests  were  found,  of  course,  the  Fairy  Godmother, 
the  Snow  Queen,  Little  Kay  and  the  l^obber  Maiden.  The  shirt 
collar  and  the  garter  decorated  two  diflferent  persons,  the  garter  in 
each  case  worn  upon  the  left  arm.  The  little  Match  Girl,  "She  was 
Good  for  Nothing,"  the  Nightingale,  "the  Chinese  Emperor  who  was 
a  Chinaman,"  and  many  others  came  in  more  or  less  complete  garb. 

Some  such  eniortainment,  if  given  a  little  thought  and  care, 
CQuld  be  given  successfully  and  would  be  a  source  of  great  pleasure 
and  much  enthusiasm. 

It  might  also  be  interesting  to  have  a  bill  of  fare  of  as  many 
Scandinavian  dishes  as  possible. 
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The  Ugly  Duckling  abridged  is  naturally  one  to  be  on  the  pro- 
gram^ and  the  Swineherd,  of  course.  Also  the  charming  bit,  the 
Princess  and  the  Pea.  Can  you  not  see  the  little  lady  as  she  peers  over 
the  top  of  the  piled  up  mattresses  to  the  waiting*woman  below? 

The  Ole-Luk-Oie  series  are  the  only  ones  strictly  suitable  for  the 
kindergarten  children.  But  after  the  child  is  six  there  is  a  large 
repertoire.  Of  the  Little  Tin  Soldier,  Miss  Shedlock  says  she  could 
wish  for  a  child  nothing  better  than  that  he  should  be  as  brave  and 
steadfast  as  the  Little  Tin  Soldier.  She  enlarges  upon  the  subject 
in  her  lectures.  His  courage  was  not  the  aggressive  courage  of  the 
warrior,  tho  we  feel  that  he  was  possessor  of  that  also,  but  this  was  the 
more  rare  and  difficult  courage  that  meets  without  flinching  the  un- 
avoidable dangers  that  require  steady  fori:itude  rather  than  action. 
Modesty  and  chivalry  are  the  natural  accompaniments  of  his  courage. 
We  are  really  thrilled  as  she  describes  one  after  another  of  the  dangers 
thru  which  he  passes  and  her  drama)tic  but  well  balanced  rendering 
leaves  one  with  no  sense  of  the  ludicrous  or  impossible,  tho  the  hero 
is  of  such  small  proporidons  and  the  field  of  action  so  tiny. 

In  telling  the  stories  we  would  remind  our  readers  that  while 
the  tales  in  the  collections  by  Grimm  and  others  may  be  varied  some- 
what in  their  language  as  the  individual  narrator  sees  fit,  yet  in  those 
of  Andersen,  excepting  those  derived  from  the  folk  tales,  no  such 
liberty  should  be  taken.  They  are  his  own  creation,  and  every  word 
an  phrase  having  been,  as  with  all  classics,  chosen  for  its  perfect  ex- 
pression of  the  ari:ist*s  thought,  must  be  left  to  say  just  what  he 
meant  it  to  say. 

There  are  times  when  even  the  Fairy  Godmother  grows  despond- 
ent, and  at  one  such  moment  she  was  questioning  whether,  after  all 
her  thought  and  study,  she  interpreted  Andersen  as  he  would  ap- 
prove. Her  interiocut«r  replied  that  undoubtedly  she  could  give 
Andersen  himself  points  on  some  of  his  stories. 

One  is  continually  surprised  by  discovering  again  and  again  how 
the  strand  of  one  life  is  interwoven  with  that  of  another,  even  as 
subtly  as  Anderson  mingles  his  humor  and  liis  pathos.  We  said 
to  Miss  Shedlock  one  day  that  her  telling  of  Andersen's  fairy  tales 
reminded  us  of  an  evening  many  years  ago  in  New  York,  when  in  our 
home  Mrs.  Ella  Dietz  Clymer,  president  of  Sorosis,  told,  in  exquisite 
fashion,  the  story  of  the  Little  Swineherd,  explaining  that  she  had 
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been  trained  bv  a  Danish  actor,  who  said  that  in  Denmark  the  charm- 
ing  tales  were  often  told  between  the  acts  in  place  of  orchestral 
music. 

How  the  Fairy  Godmother's  face  lighted  up !  "That  is  certainly 
most  interesting,"  she  said,  "for  it  was  the  telling  of  the  Swineherd 
long  ago  by  Ella  Dietz,  then  in  London^  that  first  sent  me  to  my 
study  of  Andersen.  I  am  delighted  to  be  able,"  she  said,  "to  make 
due  acknowledgment  of  my  debt  to  Ella  Dietz." 

It  was  not  till  late  in  life,  after  he  had  given  much  time  and 
thought  and  study  to  older  children,  that  Froebel  finally  entered  the 
Garden  of  Little  Children.  So  Andersen,  too,  wrote  for  many  years 
plays,  poems  and  novels  for  the  grown  people,  but  at  last  he,  too, 
came  to  the  kingdom  so  truly  his  own — the  Kingdom  of  the  Little 
Child  and  of  all  who  retain  the  child  heart. 


A  set  of  three  pictures  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  a  primary 
room  are  given  in  the  Craftsman  and  are  most  alluring.  The  first 
tells  the  history  of  a  mouthful  of  bread,  and  shows  children  in  pictur- 
esque garb,  some  cutting  grain,  some  molding,  some  baking  the  bread, 
and  also  the  donkey  at  the  mill;  the  second  shows  how  the  tree  be- 
came a  table  and  the  third  that  **cups  and  candlesticks  come  from 
clay."  They  will  repay  study  by  those  interested  in  schoolroom  dec- 
oration. 

Another  set  intended  for  nursery  or  bedroom  is  based  on  the 
legend  of  Ole-Luk  Oie,  the  Danish  dream-god,  for  a  subject.  Having 
just  heard  Miss  Shedlock  tell  the  Ole-Luk  Oie  stories  in  her  inimit- 
able way,  the  pictures  have  appealed  to  us  and  to  her  with  special 
interest.  We  recommend  to  all  who  are  furthering  art  education  in 
the  school  this  article  by  Miss  Sargent. 
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TllANSLATKD  FUOM   THE  GEUMAN  OF  A.   RUTARI. 

II  is  getting  dark-*— the  twilight  hour  is  here — and  now  Grannie 
comes  into  the  nursery  to  tell  you  some  stories.  You  are  all  sitting 
around  her  on  chairs  and  little  stools,  except  baby  who  finds  her 
place  on  Grandmother^s  lap.  How  beautiful  it  is  to  sit  here  and  feel 
.dear  Grannie's  fingers  run  through  her  darling's  curly  locks!  Yes, 
it  is  a  good  place  in  Grannie's  lap,  and  9ne  feels  so  safe  there,  espe- 
cially when  she  tells  such  awful  stories  as  "Little  Red  Ridinghood," 
whom  the  wolf  wanted  to  eat. 

But  you  ask:  "Whence  knows  Grannie  all  these  many  stories?" 
Well,  really,  it  is  a  secret,  but  if  you  will  be  very'  good  I  will  tell  you. 

See,  the  fairy  tales  Grandmother  is  telling  to  you  she  did  not 
invent  herself.  She  has  read  the  same  in  story  books,  written  by 
true  poets  (so  one  calls  the  j)eople  who  invent  tales)  long,  long  ago. 
Grandmother  is  no  real  poet. 

Now  you  will  ask  again:  "But  how  can  one  invent  stories  that 
nobody  has  heard  or  read  before?" 

An  answer  to  this  is  not  as  quickly  given  as  you  imagine,  but  I 
will  try  to  explain  to  you  how  fairy  tales  are  conceived.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  the  Danish  poet,  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  whose  beautiful 
fair}'  tales  most  of  you  have  already  read?  When  he  sat  down  at  his 
desk  to  write  a  story  it  was  not  as  it  is  with  you,  when  you  have  to 
write  a  composition  pr  a  letter  and  you  do  not  care  to  take  up  the  pen, 
thinking  it  is  much  nicer  to  play  about  in  the  garden.  Oh,  no ;  when 
Andersen  took  up  his  pen  he  did  so  because  he  felt  he  must. 

The  pictures  which  danced  about  his  head  became  alive  and  all 
ideas  were  in  revolt  in  his  head  and  seemed  to  say :  "Write  us  down ; 
write  us  down."  And  he  took  up  his  pen  and  the  thoughts  came 
out,  one  by  one,  and  made  words  and  sentences  on  the  paper.  And 
Andersen  wrote  without  stopping  until  it  was  quiet  again  in  his  head, 
and  then,  as  a  rule,  a  new  tale  was  finished.  But  what  did  Andersen 
think  at  the  time  when  he  wrote?  First  of  all,  he  thought  of  all  of 
you !  He  imagined  a  dear  little  child's  head  leaning  on  his  shoulder 
and  looking  over  it  to  read  word  for  word  what  he  put  down,  and  his 
pen  jumped  with  pleasure.  And  he  told  it :  "You  must  speak  sensi- 
bly, that  vour  little  friends  mav  know  what  vou  reallv  mean."     And 

•  ft/  %/  ft  ft 

this  is  not  as  easy  as  it  looks.     But  that  is  not  enough.     Andersen 
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thought  again,  **The  children  shall  not  only  be  made  happy  by  my 
tales,  they  shall  also  learn  something  when  they  hear  them.  I  will 
tell  them  in  words  which  they  can  understand  and  about  things  which 
they  know.  Then  the  children  will  say :  Oh,  what  a  nice  story !  what 
a  beautiful  fairy  tale !  And  they  will  clap  their  hands  and  the  grown- 
ups who  read  aloud  to  them  will  know  that  it  is  really  much  more 
than  a  fairy  tale.  They  will  say:  This  is  a  picture  from  real  life, 
only  Andersen  has  told  it  like  a  fairy  tale."  This  is  praise  for  a  story 
teller  if  one  can  sav  that  of  him. 

x\nd  such  a  gifted  story-teller  was  Andersen.  Therefore,  you  will 
read  his  fairy  tales  with  the  same  pleasure  when  you  are  grown  up 
as  now. 

Did  you  ever  hear  in  your  geography  lessons  of  the  state  of  Den- 
mark, high  in  the  north  between  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  German 
Ocean  ?  There,  on  the  Isle  of  Fiihnen  lies  the  old  town  of  Odense,  in 
which,  in  a  tiny  little  hut,  Andersen  was  born  on  the  2nd  of  April, 
1805.  There  he  lay  in  an  ugly  old  box.  as  in  the  small  room  there 
was  not  sufficient  space  for  a  cradle.  The  whole  dwelling  place  was 
only  one  room,  with  one  bed,  one  table  and  a  few  chairs.  Most  of  the 
place  was  taken  up  by  the  father^s  black,  worn-out  foot-board  near  the 
window,  on  which  Master  Andersen  sat  mending  boots  all  day  long. 
There  he  had  his  little  work  table,  with  the  tools,  and  on  the  wall 
hung  a  little  shelf  with  books.  These  he  always  said,  were  his  favor- 
ites and  he  read  them  every  evening  when  he  had  finished  his  work. 
But  once  it  happened  that  he  neither  worked  nor  read,  but  sat  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  close  to  the  old  box  in  which  the  little  son  lav 
and  cried. 

"Will  you  be  quiet,  boy?"  the  father  said,  but  with  little  effect. 
So  ho  got  up  and  took  one  book  from  the  shelf.  "Now  we  will  see 
if  you  can  not  be  quiet,"  he  said,  as  he  sat  down  again.  "Here  are 
ITolberg's  Comedies.  T  will  read  these  to  you.  Will  you  listen  now 
or  will  you  go  on  screaming?*' 

It  is  certain  that  our  little  friend  cried  on  and  the  father  very 
nearly  lost  liis  tonip(*r.  A  neighbor,  entering,  said :  "Let  the  boy 
scream,  that  is  healthy.  If  he  cries  now  he  will  sing  by  and  by  all 
the  better  for  it."  This  was  a  superstition,  but  the  father  liked  to 
hear  it. 
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And  really,  when  the  boy  was  a  few  years  older,  he  had  a  very 
sweet  voice.  When  the  cobbler  worked  his  little  boy  sat  with  him  at 
the  window  and  the  father  sang  a  number  of  pretty  songs ;  when  Hans 
Christian's  sweet  voice,  which  was  as  cleap  as  a  bell,  was  heard  with 
liis  father's  all  the  people  stopped  to  listen. 

The  prettiest  was  one  song,  which  always  ended  like  this : 

Travel  on  foot,  travel  on  foot, 
You  will  see  it  does  you  good; 
Travel  on  foot. — 

This  the  father  had  sung  when  traveling  and  the  song  always  re- 
minded him  of  these  journeys.  He  told  Hans  Christian  about  the 
long  journeys  which  he  had  made  in  his  youth.  How  far  the  father 
had  been!  Not  only  the  whole  of  Denmark,  but  also  Germany  and 
even  a  small  part  of  Italy  had  he  seen.  And  thru  all  these  he  had 
traveled  on  foot  during  the  time  when  he  was  a  journeyman.  There 
were  no  railways  and  he  had  to  go  with  a  stick  in  his  hand  and  a 
knapsack  on  his  back  from  town  to  town. 

Hans  Christian  listened  with  great  interest  when  his  father 
described  it  all  so  beautifully.  No  doubt  it  must  be  pleasanter  to 
walk  thru  the  country  than  to  sit  in  the  little  room  and  mend  boots 
and  shoes.  He  seems  to  have  anticipated  a  different  destiny,  for 
when  he  was  the  age  his  little  Hans  was  now  he  had  been  an  excep- 
tionally clever  little  fellow,  whom  all  loved.  And  some  of  the  people 
in  his  town  had  promised  he  would  learn  some  things  well  and  should 
afterward  go  to  college.  But  they  forgot  their  promise  and  he  became 
a  cobbler.  However,  he  could  not  forget  it,  he  always  regretted  it,  and 
when  one  day  a  little  boy,  who  brought  a  pair  of  boots  for  mending, 
told  him  that  he  went  to  the  Latin  school  he  could  not  keep  back 
the  tears.  They  rolled  down  his  cheeks  when  the  boy  snowed  him  his 
Latin  and  Greek  books  and  explained  all  he  had  to  learn  at  school. 
"I  should  have  learned  like  this,  too,  once,''  he  said,  sorrowfully,  and 
kissed  his  little  boy.  **But,"  he  added,  quickly,  'T  will  be  well  satis- 
fied if  you  can  learn  all  this." 

Poor  little  Hans  Christian  felt  so  much  for  his  father!  He  did 
not  care  to  play  with  the  other  boys,  but  played  by  himself  in  his 
^^garden,"  as  he  used  to  call  his  favorite  place  on  the  roof,  which  he 
reached  with  a  ladder.  There  his  father  had  fastened  an  old  box, 
put  earth  in  it  and  now  there  grew  there  beans  and  peas.    Surely,  this 
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was  the  best  place  in  the  world !  Our  little  friend  loved  to  sit  there 
in  the  sun  and  look  at  the  peas  and  watch  them  grow.  It  was  much 
nicer  to  sit  there  in  the  green  and  dream  than  to  be  in  the  room  and 
see  the  father  work. 

But  the  winter  came  and  he  could  not  be  outside  any  longer.  It 
was  very  tiring  to  sit  all  day  long  in  the  suffocating  room  and  the 
evenings  would  not  end.  A  year  ago  he  used  to  go  to  bed  as  soon  as 
the  sun  went  down,  but  he  could  not  do  that  any  more;  he  was  a  big 
boy,  nearly  seven  years  old. 

One  day  he  heard :  The  royal  actors  have  come  from  Copenhagen 
to  play  several  times  in  Odense.  Hans  Christian  got  permission  to 
go  to  a  theater  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  All  the  night  before  he 
was  to  go  he  could  not  sleep,  thinking  about  it.  "How  will  it  be  in 
the  theater?"  he  kept  thinking,  but  he  could  not  think  it  out  at  all. 
First  he  would  see  Holbergs  "Pot-house  politician."  When  he  anived 
at  the  theater  with  his  parents  and  saw  all  the  people  in  the  audi- 
toriimi  he  clapped  his  hands  over  his  head  and  said,  quite  loudly,  "Oh, 
father,  if  we  only  had  as  many  barrels  of  butter  as  there  are  people 
here  I  would  eat  butter  all  day  long!"  This  was,  truly,  not  very 
poetical,  but  as  soon  as  the  curtain  had  risen  Andersen  forgot  all  the 
other  people  and  only  saw  and  heard  what  was  going  on  on  the  stage. 
When  the  comedy  had  ended  and  the  curtain  dropped,  he  did  not  want 
to  go  home — he  could  not  tear  himself  away  from  all  the  glory. 

Now  he  could  not  think  of  anything  else  except  the  theater. 
He  would  have  liked  to  go  every  evening,  which,  however,  was  a  wish 
impossible  to  realize.  It  would  have  been  too  expensive,  as  the  parents 
would  not  have  had  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  tickets,  and  so  our 
little  friend  had  to  stay  at  home.  How  sorry'  he  was!  To  be  able 
at  least  to  read  the  programs  daily,  Hans  Christian  made  friends  with 
the  distributer  of  the  play-bills.  He  begged  him  to  be  allowed  to  dis- 
tribute the  bills  for  him.  The  man  was  much  pleased  at  little  Hans 
taking  this  work  from  him  and  gave  him  as  a  reward  every  evening 
one  of  the  programs ;  lie  would  have  willingly  given  him  tickets,  but 
that  he  could  not  do.  With  the  program  Hans  retreated  into  a  comer 
and  spelled,  under  difficulty,  the  names  of  the  persons  in  the  play. 
From  these  he  made  a  play  for  himself,  which  he  acted  with  some 
china  figures.  With  feverish,  crimson  cheeks,  his  head  resting  on  hi 
arms,  he  pat  long,  silent  as  a  mouse,  and  thought  what  his  little  chim 
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actors  should  say.  When  he  found  something  pretty  he  spoke  in  a 
whisper  and  made  his  figures  move  up  and  down  the  floor.  He  could 
stay  for  hours  and  think  of  nothing  else  except  his  play — this  was 
his  first  unknown  poetical  work. 

'^This  is  a  strange  child/'  people  would  say  with  a  shake  of  the 
head  when  they  came  to  see  his  parents ;  "really,  he  is  a  very  remark- 
able boy.'' 

Very  soon  the  good  father  died.  Now  all  the  play  came  to  an 
end  for  Hans  Christian  and  he  was  not  much  over  ten  years  old. 
"This  will  not  do  any  longer/'  his  mother  said,  "the  boy  must  work 
aild  earn  some  money,  or  how  shall  we  live?"  Certainly,  tlie  little 
money  she  could  earn  by  standing  all  day  at  the  washing  tub  to  wa-^h 
for  other  people  was  not  enough  for  two. 

Now  Hans  Christian  had  to  leave  the  charity  scliool,  where  he 
had  been  a  short  time  only,  and  had  to  become  a  tailor.  "This  iy 
much  better  than  a  bootmaker/'  the  mother  thought,  who  knew  how 
little  the  father  had  earned.  So  he  came  to  be  apprentice  to  a  tailor 
and  had  to  sit  on  the  table  with  his  mates  and  learn  how  to  cut  and 
sew  suits.  But  finally  there  came  to  him  liere  some  bits  which  he 
could  use  at  home  to  make  costumes  for  his  dolls  to  play  theater 
with.  He  could  not  forget  the  actors  from  Coj^enhagen  and  was  al- 
ways thinking :  "If  I  only  could  become  such  a  famous  artist."  But 
there  was  no  prospect  of  this  yet.  When  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age 
he  had  nearly  finished  his  apj)renticeship  with  the  tailor.  He  seemed 
to  grow  more  unhappy  every  year^  he  had  no  companions,  nobody 
with  whom  ho  could  be  friends.  The  other  boys  did  not  care  for  him; 
they  teased  liim.  and  when  they  saw  him  in  the  streets  they  shouted 
after  him:  "Look,  there  is  the  ])lay-writer !"  For  shame!  It  was 
ugly  of  them.  Yis,  they  did  not  think  when  they  lau*rhed  and  made 
fun  of  his  doll  theater  that  thov  would  in  vears  to  come  be  onlv  too 
pleased  to  go  to  a  Veal  tlieater  where  his  playj;  would  be  acted  and 
people  sit  in  the  ehaifs  and  clap  their  liands  and  cluer  liim :  "Bravo, 
Andersen;  bravo.  Andersen!" 

But  this  was  still  far  oil  then;  now  he  was  to  i)V  confirmed. 
The  confirmation  dav  is  the  most  eventful  one  in  a  chiUrs  life.  On 
this  day  he  has  lo  proclaim  in  church  that  he  has  tfie  same  confession 
as  his  parents  and  that  he  will  keep  to  it  durin^j:  his  lifetime.  And 
thru  this  action,  which  is  the  first  one  the  child  does  by  himself,  he 
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knows  that  he  has  now  to  work  w-ith  all  the  strength  God  gave  him  to 
btcome  a  good,  true  man. 

But  what  was  Hans  Christian  to  do  now  ?  He  was  over  fourteen 
years  old  and  could  hardly  read  or  write  and  did  not  care  to  stay  any 
longer  with  the  tailor.  "What  do  you  wish  to  do  now?'^  his  mother 
asked  him.  "I  want  to  become  an  artist,"  Andersen  replied.  "An 
artist?"  The  mother  shook  her  head  incredulously.  The  son  of  a 
poor  washerwoman,  her  little  Hans  Christian  wished  to  become  an 
artist !  This  was  really  impossible !  But  our  young  friend  always  said 
the  same.  He  had  been  reading  some  biographies  of  artists  and  knew 
that  one  could  become  a  real  artist  even  if  one  was  born  as  a  poor 
boy.  And  he  thought  about  the  actors  from  Copenhagen.  He  begged 
his  mother  to  let  him  go  to  Copenhagen,  but  she  could  not  ma'ke 
up  her  mind.  At  last  she  promised  to  let  him  go  if  he  would  go  first 
with  her  to  a  "wise  woman,"  who  could  foretell  the  future.  The  old 
woman  lived  at  the  end  of  the  town.  \Mien  Andersen  and  his  mother 
arrived  she  took  a  pack  of  cards  and  a  cup  with  coffee  grounds,  out 
of  which  she  was  going  to  tell  his  fortune.  For  a  long  time  she  looked 
into  the  cup.  our  friend  waiting  all  the  time  with  drooping  spirits. 
At  last  she  said  to  the  mother:  "The  cards  and  the  coffee  grounds 
prophesy  your  son  a  happy  future;  you  can  let  him  go  to  Copen- 
hagen." Then  she  turned  to  Andersen  and,  putting  her  hand  on  his 
hc^d,  she  said :  "You  are  a  happy  boy,  little  Hans  Christian ;  you  are 
sure  to  become  a  celebrated  man  and  Odensc  will  once  be  illuiftinated 
in  vour  honor." 

Now  the  mother's  last  fears  were  gone.  She  made  a  small  parcel 
out  of  his  clothes  and  asked  the  postboy  to  take  him  as  a  deadhead  to 
Copenhagen.  Then  she  sewed  thirteen  Eeichsbankthaler,  all  her 
savings,  in  his  breast  pocket,  and  now  he  was  to  travel  all  alone  in  the 
wide,  wide  world. 

Monday  morning,  September  15th,  1819,  he  arrived  at  Copen- 
hagen. How  immense,  how  strange  appeared  the  beautiful  town  to 
him  who  knew  nobody  there.  He  would  have  very  nearly  cried,  he 
felt  so  lonely  I  But  he  remembered  that  he  knew  one  ladv,  whom  he 
had  once  seen  in  Odense,  a  Mrs.  Schall.  He  wanted  to  see  her  and 
tell  her  all  his  troubles  and  ask  her  to  help  him  to  a  place  in  a  theater. 
So  the  next  day  he  put  on  his  best  clothes  and  the  new  boots  with  legs, 
which  he  put  over  his  trousers  that  they  might  be  seen.    In  this  attire, 
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with  a  rather  too  big  hat  that  fell  over  his  eyes,  he  went  to  see  the 
lady.  He  told  about  it  himself :  "Before  I  rang  the  bell  I  knelt  down 
and  prayed  to  Qod  to  let  me  find  help  here.  At  that  moment  a  serrant 
with  a  basket  on  her  arm  came  up ;  she  smiled  and  gave  me  a  shilling 
and  went  on.  I  looked  at  the  shilling  in  wonder.  I  had  my  confirma- 
tion suit  on  and  knew  I  was  looking  my  best — how  could  she  think  I 
was  going  to  beg  ?  I  called  her,  but  she  said :  ^Keep  it,*  and  was 
gone.  At  last  I  could  enter  Mrs.  Schall's,  who  was  greatly  surprised, 
but  listened  to  me.  I  told  her  about  my  desire  to  become  an  actor, 
and  when  she  asked  me  which  part  I  thought  I  could  take  I  answered, 
"Cinderella.''  This  play  had  been  given  by  the  royal  actors  in  Odense 
and  the  leading  part  had  taken  me  so  much  that  I  knew  it  by  heart. 
I  asked  for  permission  to  take  oflf  my  boots,  that  I  might  be  lighter, 
took  my  hat  for  a  tambourine  and  began  to  dance  and  sing:  My 
strange  play  of  features  and  my  gestures  made  Mrs.  Schall  think  I 
was  mad  and  she  made  haste  to  get  rid  of  me.'' 

Now  he  was  again  on  the  street — alone  in  the  big  town.  He 
had  no  more  money,  all  the  allowance  his  mother  had  given  him  was 
long  since  gone.  What  could  he  do  ?  Start  a  trade  ?  He  went  to  an 
honest  old  man,  who  was  very  kind  to  him,  but  after  the  first  day  he 
ran  away.  *T[  can  not  do  it/'  he  said,  big  tears  rolling  down  his 
cheeks,  as  he  said  good  by  to  the  master.  "I  will  rather  starve  and  sleep 
in  the  open  field  if  I  only  can  become  an  artist."  ^T^at  kind  of  an 
artist  do  you  want  to  become  ?"  asked  the  astonished  man.  "A  singer," 
Andersen  quickly  replied.  After  some  consideration  he  sent  him  to  a 
teacher  of  music,  Mr.  Siboni,  who  could  test  Andersen's  voice  and  see 
if  it  was  good  enough  to  be  trained.  Andersen  hurried  to  Siboni,  just 
while  he  was  giving  a  dinner  party;  among  the  guests  were  the  cele- 
brated composer  Weyse  and  the  poet  Baggesen.  Andersen  had  to  sing 
and  recite  before  them,  but  while  doing  it  he  suddenly  burst  into 
tears,  thinking  about  his  unfortunate  position.  The  whole  company 
cheered  him  and  Baggesen  went  up  to  him  and,  putting  his  hand  on 
Christian's  head,  said:  "I  prophesy  that  you  will  become  a  great 
man,  but  don't  get  vain  if  all  the  people  should  ever  applaud  you !" 

From  the  next  day  he  took  singing  lessons  of  Professor  Siboni. 
Hans  Christian  made  good  progress  and  as  his  kind  teacher  supported 
him  also  with  money  he  had  a  good  time.  But  suddenly,  after  six 
months'  study.  Siboni  declared  that  hi?  pupil's  voice  was  not  strong 
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enough  to  be  trained  and  that  he  would  never  be  a  good  singer.  Thia 
was  a  hard  blow  for  Andersen.  What  should  he  begin  now?  What 
enthusiastic  letters  had  he  written  to  his  mother,  and  now  he  would 
not  become  ^n  artist  after  all  and  not  stay  in  Copenhagen !  In  his 
•  despair  he  sent  a  play,  which  he  had  written  in  Odense,  to  the  director 
of  the  theater.  "Perhaps,*'  he  thought,  "he  will  accept  it  and  present 
it."  •  Then  he  would  again  get  money.  But  after  a  few  days  he  re- 
ceived it  back  with  a  letter,  saying  that  he  should  first  learn  to  read 
and  spell  before  he  wanted  to  write  plays.  But  Andersen  did  not 
get  frightened ;  he  started  immediately  to  write  a  new  one.  He  called 
it  "Alfsol"  and  believed  this  would  please  the  director  and  that  he 
must  accept  it.  But  "AlfsoF'  also  came  back  again.  The  director, 
however,  had  noticed  in  it  so  much  talent  that  he  spoke  to  the  King 
Frederic  VI  of  Denmark  about  Andersen  and  the  king  promised  to 
support  Hans  Christian.  Andersen  was  now  sent  to  Stagelse  to  the 
Latin  school.  "Only  after  you  have  learned  something  at  the  school 
can  you  become  a  great  man,'*  the  director  said  to  him,  "therefore 
be  diligent  and  show  that  you  deserve  the  good  king's  favor." 

There  was  really  no  need  to  say  this  to  him.  Now  Andersen's 
great  desire  was  fulfilled ;  he  could  learn  something  and  then  become  a 
great  man.  He  could  attend  the  Latin  school,  of  which  his  fatlier 
used  to  tell  him  so  much.  Oh,  he  would  be  diligent !  In  every  sub- 
ject he  received  the  testimonial  "excellent"  and  if  he  ever  got  "very 
good"  only  he  cried  so  that  he  could  hardly  be  quieted  again.  He 
was  known  as  the  best  scholar  in  Stagelse,  and  when  he  left  in  1826 
he  passed  his  examination  as  the  best  of  all  his  fellow  scholars. 

Xow  he  was  a  learned  man.  He  went  back  to  Copenhagen  and 
started  afresh  to  write.  He  composed  some  short  poems,  wrote  for 
newspapers  and  also  a  new  play,  which  he  sent  again  to  the  director. 
And  this  time  he  did  not  get  it  back  on  account  of  bad  spelling.  He 
had  learned  much  in  school,  but  that  alone  is  not  enough  to  write  a 
play. 

He  had  shown  that  he  was  a  poet  and  now  became  true  what 
Baggesen  had  said.  After  the  first  performance  he  was  truly  over 
excited.  He  ran  out  of  the  theater  to  a  friend.  Nearly  fainting,  he 
glided  in  a  chair  and  wept  bitterly.  The  friend,  thinking  the  play  was 
not  liked,  said:     "Don't  take  it  so  much  to  heart,  there  have  been 
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great  poets  hissed  out  before/^    "But  they  did  not  hiss/^  replied  An- 
dersen, "they  clapped  their  hands  and  hurrahed !" 

Now  Andersen  traveled  thru  Germany,  England,  France,  Spain 
and  Italy — he  saw  nearlv  everv  country  of  Europe.     Italy  he  liked 
best  and  especially  Rome.     He  stayed  there  nearly  one  year  and  be- , 
came  a  good  friend  of  his  famous  countryman,  the  sculptor  Bertel 
Thorwaldsen,  who  spent  nearly  all  his  life  in  Rome,  where  he  worked. 

When  Andersen  returned  to  Co})enhagen  he  began  to  write  again. 
"Now  I  haye  material  for  many  books,"  he  said  to' his  friends,  point- 
ing to  a  box  full  of  little  notebooks  containing  observations.  Some  of 
these  were  of  a  few  words  only,  but  when  the  poet  sat  in  his  quiet  lit- 
tle room  at  his  desk  and  workc  d,  one  look  was  suflBcient  for  his  teem- 
ing intellect  to  form  a  whole  story.     And  quickly  he  wrote  all  down. 

With  what  good  cheer  Andersen  worked  now !  He  wrote  a  great 
number  of  books,  plays  and  novels  whicli  you  will  read  ^^hen  you  are 
older.    Every  year,  just  at  Christmas,  appeared  a  new  volume. 

There  suddenly  came  out  one  very  thin  volume,  no  novel  and  no 

ft  ft  ^ 

play,  but  on  the  cover  stood  the  words — 

Fairy  Tales, 
Told  for  the  Children ! 

What  eyes  the  people  made.  "We  are  no  little  children,'*  they 
said,  disrespectfully.  "How  ever  can  one  write  such  things;  we  need 
not  read  tbis;  it  is,  of  course,  insignificant!" 

Some  people,  however,  bought  the  little  book  and  put  it  on  the 
Christmas  table.  And  on  Christmas  eve,  when  the  presents  were 
given,  the  parents  sat  on  the  sofa  with  the  children  on  their  laps. 
And  now  the  mother  opened  the  little  book  by  Andersen  and  started 
to  read  the  first  storv,  "the  Little  Mermaid."  Oh,  it  was,  after  all, 
quite  different  to  wliat  people  had  expected.  The  more  the  mother 
read  the  more  she  liked  it.  And  the  children !  They  sat  as  quiet  as 
mice  and  listened.  They  had  never  before  heard  such  a  beautiful 
story.  They  were  all  simple  and  plain,  told  just  as  Grannie  tells  you  a 
story.  And  how  touching  it  all  was!  How  frightened  the  children 
got  when  they  heard  how  the  little  mermaid  went  all  alone  to  the 
old  witch,  where  the  poisonous  snakes  lay  coiled  and  the  ugly  polyp 
stretched  forth  his  hundred  arms  for  the  little  maid.  It  was  too  sad ! 
And  vet,  after  all,  the  fairy  tale  was  too  beautiful!     The  children 
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would  have  liked  to  hear  many  more  tales,  but  it  was  late  now  and  they 
had  to  wait  for  Bank  Holiday. 

And  with  these  stories  Andersen  had  made  his  way,  now  that  he 
was  a  celebrated  poet.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  children  wanted 
to  hear  his  stories  and  millions  of  these  little  books  went  in  all  di- 
rections. His  novels  and  plays  found  many  readers,  but  not  to  be 
compared  with  his  fairy  tales.  Each  year  came  a  new  little  book 
with  stories  and  people  found  that  they  were  not  at  all  unimportant, 
as  they  had  thought  at  first.  All  impatient,  children  and  grown-ups 
awaited  the  appearance  of  a  new  collection.  The  parents  were 
looking  forward  to  Christmas  eve,  when  they  could  read  the  new  tales 
for  the  children,  and  the  children  did  not  get  tired  of  hearing  them. 
Even  on  the  stage  these  stories  were  told  and  the  people  said,  this 
was  especially  nice.  An  actor  came  by  himself  on  the  stage  and  read 
"The  NightiiQgale/'  or  "The  Lovers,''  or  "The  Tin  Soldier,"  or  some- 
thing else;  all  of  them  were  beautiful.  And  many,  many  children 
were  there  and  they  clapped  their  hands  and  cried,  hurrah!  Don't 
you  wish  you  could  have  been  there  also? 

And  tlie  children  loved  Andersen  best.  They  presented  him  with 
flowers  and  also  some  of  their  own  toys.  On  his  birthday  he  received 
the  most  neatlv  written  letters  from  hundreds  of  his  little  readers; 
the  most  skillful  ones  made  him  little  gifts  like  penwipers,  watch- 
stands  and  other  things.  The  girls  and  boys  who  met  him  in  the 
street  ran  up  to  him  and  wished  him  "Good  day."  Once  he  met  a  ver}' 
elegant  ladA%  who  went  for  a  walk  with  her  children.  Suddenly  the 
youngest  of  them  ran  toward  Andersen  and  gave  him  his  hand.  The 
mother  called  him  back  and  asked  how  he  could  run  to  a  stranger 
and  speak  to  him.  "But,  mamma,"  said  the  little  one,"  he  is  no 
stranger,  he  is  Andersen,  whom  all  children  know."  Another  time 
Andersen  drove  out  with  the  king  and  queen  of  Denmark.  He  came 
often  to  the  king  and  had  also  read  his  stories  to  the  little  prince 
and  princesses.  In  the  first  carriage  sat  the  king  and  queen  and  in 
the  second  one  Andersen.  A  lot  of  children  were  playing  near  the 
road  and  when  the  first  carriage  passed  they  got  quickly  up  and  cried, 
"Hurrah !"  But  now  they  looked  into  the  second  carriage  and  saw 
their  favorite  Andersen.  So  when  he  passed  they  cried  much  louder : 
"Hurrah,  Andersen  !     Hurrah  !     Hurrah !" 

Yes,  yes;  the  old  woman  in  Odense  had  by  chance  prophesied 
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quite  right.  Andersen  would  soon  find  this  out.  On  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  when  fifty  years  ago  he  had  left  his  birthplace  he  was 
again  in  Odense,  invited  by  his  fellow  citizens.  This  was  a  beautiful 
day  for  Andersen.  In  the  morning  one  of  the  most  esteemed  citizens 
of  Odense  came  to  him  and  informed  him  that  he  had  been  nomi- 
nated an  honorary  citizen  of  the  town.  Then  they  drove  with  him 
thru  the  town  to  show  him  how  they  had  decorated  the  same  to  honor 
him.  Flags  were  hanging  from  all  the  roofs  and  from  house  to  house 
hung  garlands.  On  the  streets  were  crowds  of  boys  and  girls  (as  the 
schools  were  naturally  closed* that  day),  who  shouted:  "Three  cheers 
for  Andersen  \"  But  in  the  evening,  when  it  was  quite  dark  enough, 
then  came  the  best.  Andersen  was  sitting  in  the  twilight  in  his  room 
when  he  suddenly  heard  music.  Astonished,  ke  went  to  the  window; 
what  luster  did  he  see  there!  Hundreds  of  his  fellow  citizens  stood 
with  torches  in  their  hands  before  the  house  and  sang  a  poem  which 
he  himself  had  written.  All  the  windows  in  the  street  were  lighted — 
now  it  was  really  true  what  the  old  woman  had  said,  that  to  honor  him 
his  birthplace,  Odense,  would  once  be  illuminated.  And  he,  who  had 
told  the  children  so  many  fairy  tales,  stood  himself  as  in  a  beautiful 
fairy  tale.  He  thought  of  the  days  of  his  youth,  how  poor  and  lonely 
he  had  been  in  Copenhagen,  and  now,  after  fifty  years,  the  people 
who  had  been  sitting  with  him  on  the  same  seat  in  the  charity  school 
honored  him  in  this  way. 

All  this  passed  his  mind  and  when  the  singing  stopped  he  came 
out  in  the  street  and  said : 

"The  honor  you  show  me  overpowers  me.  I  must  think  of 
Aladdin,  who,  standing  at  the  window  of  his  castle,  said:  ^Down 
there  I  walked  as  a  poor  boy.'  "  And  now  he  said  that  God  had  given 
him  also  a  magic  lamp,  namely,  the  art  to  write  so  that  grown-ups 
as  well  as  children  are  pleased. 

The  next  morning  Andersen  returned  to  Copenhagen.  Now  he 
did  not  travel  any  more.  He  had  seen  enough  of  the  world — ^the 
beautiful  story  of  his  life  inclined  toward  the  end. 

On  Wednesday,  August  6,  1875,  died  the  aged  poet.  He  had 
been  for  some  time  rather  weak  and  now  death  had  come  and  softly 
closed  his  eyes.  After  a  week  Andersen  was  buried.  All  Copenhagen, 
from  the  king  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  followed  at  the  funeral.  The 
bells  tolled  when  the  procession  went  to  the  churchyard,  where  they 
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laid  him  to  rest  among  heaps  of  beautiful  flowers.  Many  wreaths 
were  brought  by  children,  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  who  wanted 
to  bring  their  friend  a  last  farewell. 

In  Copenhagen  you  find  a  still  better  sign  of  the  love  of  his 
citizens.  When  you  come  into  the  park  of  the  castle  Rosenborg, 
where  daily  thousands  of  little  children  play  with  their  nurses  and 
governesses,  there  you  come  at  the  end  of  the  park  to  a  place  where  the 
most  beautiful  roses  bloom.  Here  stands  a  monument  of  Andersen. 
Se  is  represented  telling  his  own  stories.  Here  he  sits  among  the 
little  friends  who  all  love  the  poet  and  know  his  fairy  tales  so  well. 

Now  I  am  at  an  end  with  my  story  of  Andersen's  life.  Don't 
you  think  that  the  story  of  the  poet's  life  is  as  nice  and  strange  as 
any  of  the  stories  Andersen  has  written  himself?  So,  when  you  read 
one  of  his  tales  again  think  also  about  the  former  one — ^the  story  of 
Hans  Christian  Andersen's  life.  Tante  Hsde. 

Important. — Will  such  kindergartners,  superintendents  and  ed- 
ucators generally  as  have  convictions  upon  the  subject,  express  an 
opinion  for  or  against  the  advisability  of  using  the  months  between 
February  and  June  in  the  kindergarten  for  connecting  work?  We 
are  moved  to  ask  this  question  in  response  to  an  urgent  appeal  from 
a  kindergartner  in  a  city  where  the  attempt  has  been  made  with  in- 
jury and  injustice  to  both  kindergarten  and  primary,  spoiling  the 
genuine  work  of  the  kindergarten. 

One  experienced  kindergdrtner  replied  to  this  questidn  most  de- 
cidedly. She  said  that  between  the  child  of  kindergarten  and  the 
child  of  primary  age  there  is  a  decided  psychological  change.  It 
takes  place  gradually  but  is  none  the  less  defined,  to  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see  and  know.  If  the  primary  is  the  right  kind  of  primary 
there  is  no  need  of  a  so-called  connecting  class.  Since  there  is  a 
psychologic  change  and  crisis  in  the  child's  life,  it  should  be  recog- 
nized to  the  extent  of  keeping  kindergarten  and  primary  distinct 
and  letting  the  child  realize  the  joy  that  comes  from  consciously 
taking  one  step  in  advance. 
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A  year  ago  we  reviewed  the  life  of  Dr.  Howe,  written  by  his 
daughter,  and  now  the  biography  of  another  heroic  American  comes 
to  us  written  also  by  a  daughter.  Edith  Armstrong  Talbot  writes  of 
her  father,  General  Armstrong.  Such  a  biography  is  a  splendid  anti- 
dote to  the  prevailing  tendencies  toward  money  worship  and  toward 
concentration  of  power  for  selfish  ends.  It  shows  man's  power  of 
organization  and  leadership  used  for  high,  unselfish  ends.  If  we 
read  with  pain  and  dismay  of  the  corruption  found  in  some  corpo- 
rations and  railroad  trusts,  we  see  here  how  faithful  work  coupled 
with  faith  in  God  may  raise  the  corruptible  into  the  incorruptible. 
Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong  was  born  in  Hawaii  of  missionary  pa- 
rents. His  father  was  a  man  of  great  administrative  gifts.  His 
mother  a  woman  of  energy  and  capacity,  a  graduate  of  the  West- 
field  Xornial  School,  was  a  teacher  in  a  Pestalozzian  Normal  School 
in  Brooklyn — "one  of  the  earliest  schools  to  introduce  from  Ger- 
many the  educational  ideas  whose  later  developments  found  ex- 
pression in  the  kindergarten."  The  description  of  the  early  Ha- 
waiian days  is  most  fascinating  and  it  is  a  wonderful  story  of  ac- 
complishment. Both  as  preachers  and  as  teachers  the  missionaries 
did  a  great  work  and  both  heredity  and  environment  certainly  counted 
much  in  the  life  of  their  great  son.  We  read  that  in  the  home 
justice,  truth  and  respect  for  duty  were  thoroly  inculcated.  The 
noble  scenery  of  his  native  island  had  its  marked  eflEect  upon  the 
growing  boy  as  did  the  natural  diversions  of  riding,  swimming  and 
boating  and  other  outdoor  pastimes  offered  by  his  sea-girt  land,  not 
to  speak  of  the  really  good  school  advantages  under  faithful  teach- 
ers. His  college  course  in  those  distant  islands  prepared  him  to 
go  into  the  junior  class  at  Williams  College.  Kalakaua  and  Liliuo- 
kalani  were  his  playmates.  He  earned  pocket  money  as  assessor  of 
taxes  in  some  local  country  district  during  summer  vacations  and 
when  twenty-one  was  chief  clerk  for  his  father  during  the  latter^fl 
absence  in  the  United  States.  He  edited  for  a  time  the  Hae  Hawwii, 
a  local  newspaper  in  the  Hawaiian  tongue,  gaining  thereby  an  in- 
sight into  men  and  the  world  of  politics. 


♦Samuel    Chapman    Armstrong,    by   Edith   Armstrong   Talbot.     Pub- 
lished by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
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His  father  died  in  1860  and  in  the  same  month,  September, 
in  obedience  to  his  father^s  dearest  wish,  the  young  man  sailed  for 
America  and  Williams  College,  to  be  under  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Mark  Hopkins.  Transported  from  the  noble  tropical  scenery  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  bleak  New  England  climate  and  scen- 
ery, the  young  man  finds  it  anj'thing  but  alluring,  but  settles  down 
to  his  work  with  the  decision  and  pluck  that  was  the  integral  part 
of  his  character.     A  schoolmate  thus  describes  his  first  impressions: 

It  was.  I  think,  in  the  winter  of  1860  that  into  my  introspective 
life  nature  flung  a  sort  of  cataclysm  of  health  named  Sam  Armstrong. 
*  *  *  He  could  manage  a  boat  in  a  storm,  teach  school,  edit  a 
paper,  assist  in  carrying  on  a  government,  take  up  a  mechanical  in- 
dustry at  will,  understand  the  natives,  sympathize  with  the  mission- 
aries, talk  with  profound  theorists,  recite  well  in  Greek  and  mathe- 
matics, conduct  an  advanced  class  in  geometry,  and  make  no  end  of 
fun  for  little  children.  New  England  energy,  oceanic  breeziness  and 
missionary  environment  disclosed  themselves  in  him.  *  *  *  jjjg 
greatest  tendency  seemed  to  be  to  go  ahead. 

Concerning  his^  own  life  at  Williams  College,  Armstrong  says : 
^'Whatever  good  teaching  I  have  done  has  been  Mark  Hopkins  teaclb- 
ing  thru  me." 

During  his  college  life  the  war  begins  and  the  excitement  touches 
him  so  that  tho  still  regarding  Hawaii  as  his  native  land,  he  finally 
enlistj^,  raising  a  regiment  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  in  August,  1862, 
starting  fox  the  front.  H(^  was  a  strict,  but  just,  disciplinarian^ 
thereby  winning  the  respect,  trust  and  affection  of  his  men. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  see  what  an  effect  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  had  u]>on  his  heart  and  conscience.  He  writes  to  hig 
niothiT  and  sisters: 

1  learn  tonight  that  Burnside  and  Seward  havt*  resigned.  What 
to  do  as  things  now  look  1  do  not  know.  What  am  I  fighting  for? 
But  the  first  day  of  January  is  at  hand — possibly  the  greatest  day  in 
American  history — when  the  sons  of  Africa  shall  be  free.  To  wait 
until  that  dav  I  am  content,  and  then  I  shall  know  for  what  I  am  con- 
tending — for  freedom  and  for  the  oppressed.  I  shall  then  be  willing 
to  go  into  the  fight,  and  you  will  feel  less  grieved  if  I  fall  for  such 
a  cause.  You  and  I  will  then  have  occasion  to  congratulate  ourselves 
that  our  family  is  represented  in  the  greatest  struggle  of  modern 
times  for  the  most  sacred  principles. 

In  December,  1863,  he  assumes  command  of  his  negro  regiment 
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with  the  complete  understanding  of  all  that  was  at  stake  and  of  all 
that  it  would  mean  to  the  world  if  they  proved  themselves  men  under 
iire^  under  all  that  tests  a  man's  courage,  perseverance  and  honor. 
"I  gladly  lend  myself  to  the  experiment — to  this  issue.  It  will  yet  be 
a  grand  thing  to  have  been  identified  with  this  negro  movement/' 
He  trains  and  disciplines  his  men  well  and  they  do  him  and  them- 
•elves  credit  on  the  field  and  in  camp,  which  is,  if  anything  a  greater 
test  of  self-control.  Always  daring  himself  and  willing  to  bear  the 
hardships  suffered  by  his  men,  he  had  their  full  confidence. 

The  war  at  an  end,  he  is  sent  with  his  colored  troops  to  Mexico 
to  aid  the  republican  Mexicans  against  Maximilian,  and  then  for  a 
short  time  is  uncertain  in  just  what  course  to  direct  his  life  wQrk.  It 
is  at  this  time  that  we  read  the  paragraph  which  should  thrill  with 
fresh  enthusiasm  our  love  for  country.    He  writes: 

Today,  September  1st,  has  been  quiet  and  serene.  But  one  event- 
ful thing  has  occurred.  My  lieutenant-colonel,  major  and  myself 
were  in  conversation  together  in  my  tent.  The  subject  of  citizenship 
was  mentioned  and  one  remarked  that  by  act  of  Congress  to  serve  in 
the  army  for  three  years  was  to  become  an  American  citizen.  I  at 
once  remembered  that  yesterday  I  had  been  just  three  years  in  the 
United  States  service  and  this  morning  for  the  first  time  walked  out 
into  the  sunlight  and  air  a  citizen  of  the  Grand  Republic.  The 
thought  was  tremendous.  To  be  forever  under  the  slielter  of  the  broad 
pinions  of  the  American  eagle.  To  be  one  of  the  mighty  brood  of 
that  glorious  bird ;  to  sing,  "My  Country.  'Tis  of  Thee,''  to  call  "the 
nag  of  my  country,"  that  glorious  banner  that  has  for  four  years  been 
wreathed  in  smoke  and  torn  and  stained  in  countless  battles,  and 
finally  and  forever  triumphant — this  is  a  thought  too  immense  to  be 
grappled  at  once,  but  enough  to  excite  the  profoundest  emotions.  We 
all  rose  to  our  feet  and  I  embraced  each  of  the  other  two  who  were 
with  me,  and  we  all  thought  it  was  very  jolly.  I  have  thrown  off  the 
kapa  mantle  and  assumed  the  toga  of  the  Republic. 

There  may  be  a  place  for  me  in  the  struggle  for  right  and  wrong 
in  this  country. 

Succeeding  chapters  tell  of  the  work  in  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 

from  1866  to  1872,  under  whose  jurisdiction  he  goes  to  Hampton, 

both  as  its  agent  and  also  as  superintendent  of  schools.    Five  thousand 

colored  people,  poor,  squalid,  idle,  were  his  charges,  2,000  of  which 

having  been  fed  for  years  under  the  ration  system  were  dependent 

and  helpless.     But  he  finds  both  colored  and  white  people  willing 

to  do  the  fair  thing,  and  when,  after  three  months'  notice,  the  negroes 
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find  they  must  provide  for  themselves,  he  says:     "Their  resource  is 
surprising.    The  negro  in  a  tight  place  is  a  genius.*' 

In  1869  he  married  Miss  Eknma  Dean  Walker,  of  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  a  young  girl  of  rare  charm  but  of  frail  physique.  He  was 
most  happy  in  his  wedded  life  till  she  died  in  1878,  leaving  two  little 
girls. 

In  1890  he  married  Mary  Alice  Ford,  of  Lisbon,  N.  H. 

The  history  of  the  foundation  and  growth  of  Hampton  Institute, 
as  told  in  Armstrong's  correspondence  is  replete  with  lessons  for  all, 
no  matter  in  what  field  they  are  working.  He  knew  from  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Hawaiian  natives  and  his  own  previous  experi- 
ence with  the  negroes  the  absolute  necessity  of  in  some  way  combining 
manual  with  intelk'ctual  labor  and  permeating  both  with  strong  re- 
ligious consecration,  if  his  wards  were  to  become  men.  But  such 
combination  had  been  tried  at  Mt.  Holyoke,  Oberlin  and  other  col- 
leges and  was  conceded  generally  to  have  failed  in  this  particular. 
But  Armstrong  knew  that  the  physical  system  of  the  negro,  inured 
to  toil  in  the  field,  could  endure  what  the  high-strung  New  Englander 
would  faint  under,  and  he  remembered,  too,  the  success  of  the  Hilo 
Manual  Labor  School  for  Native  Hawaiians.  Learning  from  the  fail- 
ures of  others,  he  planned  his  hours  for  manual  and  intellectual  work 
80  that  they  came  on  different  days  and  the  strain  of  one  did  not  press 
upon  the  other.  He  certainly  proved  that  the  two  were  not  incompati- 
ble, and  what  he  accomplished  there  is  now  accepted  so  much  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  probably  the  present  generation  will  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  question  was  ever  raised.  But  it  was  not  an  easy 
thing  to  bring  the  general  public  to  have  faith  in  his  ideas  and  it 
required  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  perseverance,  insight  into  human 
nature  and  far-sighted  wisdom  and  patience  to  win  his  points.  One  of 
the  most  difficult  things  was  the  raising  of  money.  He  found  it  very 
hard  to  ask  for  the  necessary  funds,  but  that  was  a  part  of  his  work, 
and  his  letters  show  how  entirely  he  appreciated  the  generosity  of 
those  who  gave  and  even  the  courtesy  of  those  who  were  obliged  to 
refuse. 

Our  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  his  clear,  unbiased  vision 
''was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  of  his  early  training  and  observation 
and  to  a  still  persisting  sense  of  aloofness  not  yet  wholly  swallowed 
up  in  the  sense  of  citizenship  in  the  United  States.     This  feeling  of 
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separatenws  not  only  saved  him  from  the  errors  of  the  partizan,  but 
also  from  petty  local  annoyances,  to  which  he  might  often  have  been 
subjected  as  agent  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  The  Southerners  could 
respect,  if  they  could  not  love,  an  official  with  semi-foreign  ante- 
cedents." This  reminds  us  of  how  much  Hamilton's  foreiga  birth  and 
early  bringing  up  away  from  American  political  parties  enabled  him 
to  take  a  part  in  the  perplexities  of  his  time  and  to  bring  a  clear, 
penetrating  judgment  that  distinguished  him  from  the  other  patriots 
and  make  him  such  a  power. 

The  introduction  of  the  Indian  to  Hampton  was  by  some  looked 
upon  as  a  dangerous  experiment,  but  again  the  results  proved  that 
General  Armstrong  was  right  and  the  interaction  of  negro  and  Indian 
was  beneficial  to  both. 

As  Mark  Hopkins'  life  and  work  was  continued  in  Samuel  Arm- 
strong and  many  another  young  man,  so  Armstrong's  influence  is 
continued  in  Booker  Washington,'  and  many  another  less  conspicuous 
worker  among  all  wliom  that  influence  touched,  whether  directly  or 
indirectly. 

A  characteristic  story  illustrates  Armstrong's  strong  Christian  faith 
and  explains,  perhaps,  the  great  source  of  his  power.  At  an  excited 
meeting  at  one  time,  some  one  declared  a  certain  course  impossible. 
"What  are  Christians  put  into  the  world  for  but  to  do  the  impossible 
in  the  strength  of  God?"  he  exclaimed. 

It  is  a  glorious  book  with  which  to  begin  the  year  and  at  its  close 
one  feels  constrained  to  sav  with  Tolstoi,' "Where  loVe  is,  God  is." 


HOW   CHAUFOUR    SERVED    HIS*   COUNTRY.* 

A    STUDY    IN    PATRIOTISM,    ADAPTED    FROM    THE    FRENCH    OF 

EMILE  SOUYESTRE. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  youth  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  who 
made  tops,  checkerboards,  shuttlecocks  and  cups  and  balls  for  the 
children  of  France. 

He  never  thought  then  that  France  would  ever  need  him  to 
do  an}i;hing  else  for  her  till  one  day  an  uncle,  who  was  a  brave  sol- 
dier, spoke  to  him.  ^TDo  you  know,''  he  said,  "our  country  is  in 
danger?  Perhaps  you  have  never  thought  what  our  country  means. 
It  is  all  that  is  around  you,  all  th^t  has  brought  you  up,  all  that  you 
love.  The  ground,  the  house,  the  trees,  the  father  and  mother,  the 
children.  The  laws  that  protect  you,  the  food  you  eat,  the  words 
you  speak.  The  place  where  you  live,  the  place  where  those  you 
love  are  buried.  All  that  makes  you  glad  and  all  that  makes  you 
sorry.  If  all  this  were  spoken  in  one  name  it  would  be  that  of  your 
country.  And  your  country  is  in  danger!  An  enemy  has  at- 
tacked itr 

And  because  he  loved  his  country  and  felt  that  he  must  show 
his  love  for  her  who  had  done  so  much  for  him,  the  young  man 
went  to  the  war,  and  after  many  a  fight  he  lost  a  leg  and  must  ever 
after  walk  with  a  wooden  one. 

Many  times  when  in  battle  he  felt  like  staying  behind  and  let- 
ting others  do  the  hard  work,  and  sometimes  when  he  met  the  enemy 
he  was  tempted  to  do  mean  and  cruel  things,  but  always  he  thought: 
*T  must  not  only  defend  my  country,  but  must  do  all  I  can  to  make 
her  great  and  beloved/'  And  the  thought  of  France  made  him  brave 
and  strong  and  kind. 

What  could  he  do  after  losing  his  leg?  How  could  he  still 
serve  France  ?    Let  iis  see ! 

He  could  have  had  an  easy  place  as  servant  to  one  of  his  old 
officers  whose  life  he  had  saved,  but  he  thought:  ''No,  I  will  let 


♦The  chapter.  "Our  Country."  from  which  this  story  is  taken,  is 
found  in  that  little  classic,  "The  Attic  Philosopher."  On  some  one 
of  our  national  holidays  it  should  be  read  to  the  older  children  and 
so  become  the  heritage  of  all.  There  is  no  better  expression  in  liter- 
ature of  the  essence  of  patriotism. 
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some  old  soldier  who  is  more  eut  up  than  I  am  have  that  place.  I 
can  do  more  for  my  country  by  working  in  the  quarry."  Then  he 
went  with  another  old  soldier,  and  with  pickax,  day  after  day,  picked 
awav  at  tlie  rocks.  He  sometimes  said  to  himself  it  was  hard  work, 
but  that  he  was  still  serving  France  in  turning  rocks  into  houses 
and  so  lielping  make  her  beautiful  and  liappy.  But  one  unfortunate 
day  a  foolish  man  who  was  drunk  struck  a  light  near  where  powder 
had  been  placed  for  a  blasting.  Bang!  There  was  an  explosion, 
and  when  all  wa*;  over  brave  Chaufour  had  lost  an  arm !  What  was 
he  to  do  next  ?  Now  he  found  a  place  with  the  street-sweepers,  and 
with  one  leg  gone  and  one  arm  gone  he  still  bravely  and  cheerfully 
kept  the  streets  of  the  city  healthy  and  beautiful,  and  so  said  to 
himself  that  he  was  still  serving  his  country. 

But  the  street-cleaners  seldom  ha^e  dry  feet,  and  soon  the 
dampness  opened  again  tlie  wounds  in  his  good  leg,  and  he  must 
give  up  that  work.  Now  both  legs  were  gone  and  only  one  arm 
left.  But  he  would  not  give  up.  No,  indeed !  His  brave  heart  and 
his  one  hand  must  still,  somehow,  serve  France — and  at  last  he 
found  something  to  do.  He  made  cardboard  boxes  to  hold  the  lace 
and  buttons  that  decorate  the  uniforms  of  the  National  Guard.  He 
got  up  early  and  worked  late,  but  was  always  cheerful  and  brave 
because  he  could  still  do  something  for  In  helle  France. 


WHAT  TEDDY  DID  ON  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY.* 

Teddy  jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran  to  the  window.  Yes,  the 
sun  was  shining,  the  streets  were  dry  and  he  knew  he  could  go 
with  big  brother  Tom  and  see  the  parade.  So  he  didn't  dawdle  with 
his  dressing  but  helpecl  put  on  shoes  and  stockings  without  stopping 
to   play   between   times. 


♦This  little  story  Is  an  effort  to  give  simply  but  dramatically  some 
incidents  common  to  many  children.  It  can  be  dramatized  in  the  circle 
and  reproduced  with  the  blocks.  Beginning  with  the  home  (the  com- 
plete cube),  the  trolley  car,  the  sidewalk  and  curb,  the  marching  sol- 
diers, the  Idox,  the  policeman  on  guard,  the  telephone  box,  etc.,  can  be 
illustrated  with  third  and  fourth  gifts.  It  will  be  observed  that  very 
little  is  said  about  George  Washington  himself.  It  is  enough  at  first 
that  the  little  child  simply  feel  his  oneness  with  the  great  enthusiastic, 
patriotic  throng.     Later  in  life  wiU  come  the  reason  for  the  celebration. 
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Soon  after  breakfast  they  started  so  as  to  get  good  standing 
places  away  down  town. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Black/'  said  his  next  door  neighbor;  **yoii  going 
to  see  the  soldiers  march?"  "Yes,  indeed,  I  go  when  I  can  with 
my  boys  to  see  the  soldiers  go  by,"  and  then  Mr.  Black  and  Tom 
and  Teddy  climbed  the  steps  of  the  elevated  and  soon  were  down- 
town and  had  found  good  places  on  the  curbing  from  whicli  to  see  all 
that  took  place.  On  the  way  down  Mr.  Black  told  some  of  the 
stories  which  the  boys  knew  pretty  well  already  but  which  they 
alwavs  loved  to  hear,  of  the  army  life.  "What  is  the  verv  first 
thing  a  soldier  must  learn  to  do?"  asked  Teddy.  "The  very,  very 
first  thing,"  t^aid  papa,  '*the  soldier's  first  duty  is  to  obey.  That 
means  that  when  he  is  told  to  do  a  thing,  no  matter  how  strange 
or  hard  it  may  be,  he  is  to  do  it,  without  question.  It  isn't  always 
an  easy  thing  to  learn,  especially  if  one  has  been  used  to  having 
one's  own  way,  but  it  is  something  we  all  must  learn  and  when 
we  have  a  captain  we  trust  it  is  not  so  hard  because  then  we  feel 
sure  that  he  knows  many  things  about  the  fight  that  we  don't  and 
will  only  do  the  right  thing,  and  ask  us  to  do  the  right  tiling.  The 
soldier  must  leam  to  know  all  kinds  of  signals,  especially  if  he  is 
a  cavalry  man,  which  tell  him  when  to  get  up,  when  to  feed  his 
horses,  when  to  water  them^,  when  to  gallop,  when  to  walk,  when 
to  stand  still.  No  matter  how  afraid  he  may  be,  if  the  bugle  tells 
him  to  rush  into  the  battle  he  must  obey,  and  if  the  man  holding 
the  flag  should  fall  there  are  many  who  spring  gladly  to  take  his 
place,  but  he  must  be  ready  always  to  obey  the  command  of  his 
superior  officer.  Otherwise  one  man  might  l)e  doing  one  thing  and 
another  man  might  be  planning  another  thing  so  that  they  would 
continually  be  making  mistakes  and  getting  into  each  other's  way. 
Sometimes  the  captain  t^lls  each  man  that  he  may  do  what  he 
thinks  best,  but  other  times  they  must  all  work  together."  "It  makes 
me  think  of  our  fire  drill,"  said  Tom.  "Our  school  can  be  emptit^d 
of  all  the  hundreds  of  children  in  two  minutes  because  they  all 
obey  orders." 

Papa  stood  with  them  some  time  on  the  curb  and  after  long 
waiting  the  soldiers  came  along.  Tom  knew  every  regiment  by  its 
uniform.  Some  marched  so  beautifully  and  kept  such  perfect  time. 
The  bayonets  gleamed  in  the  sunshine,  and  one  drum-major  tossed 
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his  baton  so  that  it  went  thru  the  most  wonderful  gymnastics  and 
caught  it  in  the  air  every  time,  without  missing  once!  The  horses 
were  beautiful  and  pranced  and  curvetted  part  of  the  time  and  at 
other  times  marched  along  with  stately  high  steps. 

"Left  foot,  right  foot,"  and  papa  told  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
Revolution,  some  whom  were  very  brave  but  did  not  know  the  right 
from  the  left  side,  and  so  the  captain  had  them  tie  hay  round  one 
leg  and  straw  round  the  other  and  then  called  out,  "Hay  foot,  straw 
foot,  hay  foot,  straw  foot,"  and  they  learned  to  march  as  well  as  any. 

The  splendid  big  horses  came  along  drawing  the  heavy  cannon 
and  then  there  were  the  flags,  some  so  bright  and  new  and  some 
all  torn  and  discolored.  "Which  do  you  suppose  we  love  the  best?*' 
asked  papa.  "I  know,"  said  Tom.  "The  old  worn  ones  that  have 
been  in  battle.  Some  day  I  will  go  into  battle  and  will  stand  by 
the  flag  till  only  the  pole  is  left  and  then  I'll  stand  by  that."  "But 
here  comes  something  else,"  said  papa,  and  there  was  a  long  line 
of  men  in  loose  red  shirts  and  helmets  on  their  heads  dragging  be- 
hind them  by  long  ropes,  queer  old-fashioned  engines.  "There," 
said  papa,  "is  the  way  we  used  to  stand  by  the  flag  of  our  city. 
Before  I  went  to  the  war  I  belonged  to  the  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment and  whenever  the  bell  sounded,  if  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
we  must  jump  up  and  run  to  the  engine  house  and  drag  it  out,  and 
often  rush  into  a  house  all  filled  with  smoke  and  blazing  with  the 
fires  within.  Had  to  be  ready  to  obey  then,  too,  or  many  a  beau- 
tiful home  or  useful  business  would  be  destroyed."         *?•*?.  -' ' 

But  now  papa  must  leave  them  and  meet  a  busfness  engage- 
ment so  Tom  and  Teddy  stood  there  awhile  longer,  ^Tom  buying  a 
wooden  box  for  Teddy  to  stand  on,  but  that  box  was  not  made 
very  well  and  suddenly  down  it  broke  with  a  crash  that  scared 
Teddy  immensely  and  he  was  really  hurt,  and  I  really  believe  he 
would  have  cried  but  just  then  he  caught  a  flash  from  the  eyes 
of  one  of  the  splendid  tall  soldiers  looking  right  at  him  and  not 
a  tear  rolled  down  his  little  pug  nose,  tho  his  knee  was  all  black 
and  blue.  He  just  straightened  up  like  a  little  man  and  winked 
hard. 

But  now  the  crowd  grew  thicker  and  thicker  and  the  policemen 
had  to  keep  the  people  back  with  their  clubs  held  in  horizontal 
lines,  and  suddenly  a  tall  man  and  a  stout  woman  wedged  their 
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way  along  so  that  Tom's  hand  was  wrenched  from  Teddy's  and 
in  a  moment  they  were  separated.  Then  Teddy  was  scared  and 
felt  like  sitting  down  and  boo-hooing,  but  then  he  thought  that 
Tom  would  soon  find  him  and  he  couldn't  cry  with  all  those  sol- 
diers marching  by,  so  he  walked  here  and  there  looking  very  much 
like  a  lost  little  boy;  but  finally  one  broad  shouldered  man  saw  a 
lonely  looking  little  chap  trying  hard  to  keep  back  the  tears,  and 
saying,  "Hello,  my  boy,  been  separated  from  your  mother?''  took 
his  hand  and  began  to  walk  toward  a  big  policeman.  Teddy  dragged 
back.  He  was  a  little  afraid  of  policemen,  '^hat,  not  afraid  of 
the  policeman?"  said  his  friend.  "Only  bad  little  boys  need  to  be 
afraid  of  the  policeman,"  and  then  he  told  the  oflficer  about  the 
lost  child.  "Well,"  said  the  ofiicer,  "I'm  on  duty  here  and  can  not 
leave  my  post,  but  down  the  block  there  is  another  one  who  will 
be  able  to  help  you.  Don't  be  afraid,  little  man."  So  they  walked 
up  to  the  next  policeman  who  said,  "Well,  I'm  on  duty  here  for 
ten  more  minutes  and  can  not  leave  my  post  till  then,  but  after  that 
I'll  see  to  the  boy."  and  so  Teddy  stood  by  his  side  and  looked  at 
his  bright  buttons  and  his  smooth,  strong  club,  and  his  kind,  strong 
face,  and  soon  he  was  able  to  leave  his  post  and  then  he  took  Teddy 
to  the  station  house  and  said  he  would  take  good  care  of  him  there 
till  his  friends  came  for  him. 

Meanwhile  Tom  had  been  tr3dng  hard  to  find  Teddy  and  finally 
he  felt  almost  like  crying  himself,  but  he  knew  that  would  do  no 
good  so  at  last  he  went  up  to  another  policeman  and  told  him  that 
he  had  lost  his  little  brother.  "What  shall  I  do?"  "Well,"  said 
the  officer,  "the  best  thing  and  the  quickest  to  do  is  to  go  to  the 
nearest  drugstore  and  telephone  to  police  headquarters  telling  how 
old  your  brother  is,  the  color  of  his  hair  and  eyes  and  how  he  is 
dressed.*' 

So  Tom  went  to  the  nearest  drug  store  and  took  down  the 
receiver  and  called  up  the  central  and  dropped  in  his  nickel.  "Hello, 
Central."  Then  he  told  the  police  at  headquarters  that  he  had  lost 
his  brother,  five  years  old,  with  short  wavy  brown  hair,  brown  eyes 
and  wearing  a  brown  Russian  blouse  suit.  "Please  ring  up  Harri- 
son 54  if  he  is  found."  Then  the  oflficer  told  him  that  all  the  chil- 
dren that  were  found  in  any  part  of  the  city  and  left  at  sub-sta- 
tions would  be  taken  at  10:30  o'clock  p.  m.  to  the  headquarters 
and  could  there  be  claimed. 
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Then  Tom  went  'round  to  one  station,  but  no  Teddy  was  there; 
then  he  hurried  up  home  and  sat  by  the  telephone  bell  for  a  long, 
long  time.  At  last  the  bell  rang — ting-a-ling-ling.  Mother  got  to 
the  'phone  first.  "Hello!  Is  this  Harrison  54?''  "Yes."  "A  little 
boy  named  Teddy  Black  has  been  brought  to  this  police  station.  He 
has  brown,  wavv  hair  and  brown  eves,  and  is  dressed  in  a  Buster 
Brown  suit.  Shall  we  hold  him  till  vou  call?"  "Yes.  Oh,  thank 
you !  thank  you  !*'  said  mamma,  and  then  she  turned  to  Tom,  and 
in  a  moment  he  had  his  hat  on  and  was  hurrying  downtown,  and 
soon  he  and  Teddy  were  safely  back  and  Teddy  told  of  the  kind 
policemen  and  the  police  matron  who  had  taken  such  good  care  of 
him.  And  then  papa  came  in,  and  after  dinner  he  read  to  them  a 
splendid  chapter  from  the  "Life  of  George  Washington,"  who  was 
a  great  soldier  and  was  our  first  President.  "I  shall  not  tell  you 
much  about  him,"  said  papa.  "I  want  to  leave  that  for  you  to  find 
out  for  youreslves  when  you  are  men.  When  you  are  big  boys  in 
high  school  and  college,  then  you  will  understand  better  why  wc 
all  love  and  revere  George  Washington." 

FIREMAN  PLAY. 

Apropos  of  Miss  Lathrop's  program,  which  came  too  late  for 
our  Januarv  number,  but  which  is  admirablv  suited  to  a  Februarv 
plan,  is  a  fireman  game  we  saw  last  year  in  a  city  kindergarten.  A 
fire  had  recently  occurred  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  and  the 
children  were  full  of  it.  One  feature  of  the  building  was  a  large 
clock. 

Some  of  the  children  left  the  circle  to  come  in,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, some  as  the  horses,  others  as  firemen.  The  latter  wore  helmets 
of  some  stiff  material  cut  to  proper  shape.  One  child  had  first  given 
the  alarm.  The  horses  came  to  a  standstill  near  the  kindergarten 
clock.  Here  the  fireman  raised  a  small,  strong  ladder  which  was 
at  once  mounted  and  there  was  a  realistic  holding  of  imaginary 
hose  with  hissing  accompaniment  as  of  rushing  water.  ^leamwhile 
small  boys  and  'girls  as  policemen  held  back  the  excited  crowd,  with 
small  batons  of  rolled  paper.  It  was  a  play  such  as  chihlren  naturally 
work  out  by  themselves  after  seeing  such  a  wildly  exciting  scene  as 
a  fire,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  firemen  and  the  policemen  in  their  re- 
spective roles  were  entirely  understood  by  the  children,  having  clearly 
been  talked  over  well  before  in  the  thoro  manner  that  comes  from 
actually  witnessing. 
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lacilv  ella  cilvgin. 
subject:     Jacob's  dream. 
Genesis  27:  41-46;  28:  1-5,  10-22  (E.  V.). 
Picture:     Jacob's  Dream. — Murillo. 

1  proiiiised  to  tell  you  today,  children,  more  about  Jacob  and 
of  all  tlie  trouble  wliich  came  to  liini  l)eoause  he  had  done  wrong. 
You  remember  that  he  told  his  father  a  wicked  lie  and  made  him 
believt}  that  lie  was  Esau,  so  that  he  might  receive  his  brother's  bh^ss- 
ing.  You  remember,  too,  Esau  was  so  angry  tliat  he  said  he  would 
kill  Jacob.  (Descril)e  Relx'ccaV  fear  for  her  son  and  her  sending 
him  to  her  brother's  home.  Also  her  winning  L^aac's  consent  to  his 
going  that  he  might  find  a  wife  there.  Tell  of  the  blessing  given  him 
by  his  father.) 

Wlien  Abraham  sent  his  servant  to  get  a  wife  for  Isaac,  he  took 
ten  camels,  many  servants,  a  great  deal  of  food  and  many  })rc^ent8. 
But  when  Jacob  started,  although,  instead  of  a  servant,  he  was  Jacob's 
son,  he  hadn't  even  (me  camel  to  ride  on.  He  slipped  away  cpiietly, 
taking  only  a  little  bread  and  oil  and  a  few  dried  dates.  Do  you 
know  wliy  he  had  to  go  thus?  It  was  because  he  had  done  such  a 
great  wrong  to  his  brother  and  he  was  afraid  Esau  would  follow  him 
and  kill  him.  He  did  not  dare  even  to  walk  in  the  road,  but  had  to 
take  lonely  f)aths,  which  made  the  journey  harder  and  more  dangerous. 

When  he  had  walked  all  day  and  was  very,  very  tired,  he  stopped 
for  the  night.  But  he  did  not  dare  to  try  to  find  a  house  in  which 
to  sleep,  as  he  was  still  afraid  his  brother  might  find  him,  so  he  just 
lay  down  on  the  ground.  And  what  do  you  suppose  he  had  for  a 
pillow?  Wiy  (mly  a  large  stone  which  he  found  near  him.  I  am 
sure  he  felt  very  sorry  he  had  done  wrong  and  so  had  to  leave  his  homo 
and  his  father  and  mother  whom  he  so  dearlv  loved.  I  think  before 
he  went  to  slcej).  he  asked  God  to  forgive  him  and  help  him  to  l)e  a 
better  man. 

While  he  slept,  he  dreamed  such  a  beautiful,  wonderful  dream. 
He  thought  he  saw  a  great  ladder  reaching  from  the  ground  where  he 
lay,  away  up  to  Heaven  and  there  were  many  angels  in  shining  white 
garments  going  up  and  down  it.     From  the  top  of  the  ladder  God 
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spoke  to  him  and  said  that  he  knew  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  done 
wrong  and  that  He  would  bless  him,  as  He  had  blessed  his  grand- 
father Abraham  and  his  father  Isaac.  He  promised  that  he  should 
have  many  children  and  that  all  the  country  from  which  he  was  now 
going  should  be  given  them  and  that  He  would  be  with  him  and  keep 
him  safe  and  bring  him  back  to  his  father's  home. 

When  Jacob  awoke,  he  remembered  his  wonderful  dream  and  he 
was  frightened.  He  said :  "The  Lord  is  in  this  place  and  I  did  not 
know  it.     This  is  God's  house  and  the  very  gate  into  Heaven." 

He  wanted  to  make  an  altar  which  you  remember  people  then 
used  instead  of  churches,  so  he  took  the  stone  which  had  been  his 
pillow  and  stood  it  up  and  called  the  place  Bethel,  which  means  "The 
House  of  God." 

Then  he  said  if  God  would  be  with  him  and  keep  him  safe  on 
his  long  journey  and  would  give  him  food  to  eat  and  clothes  to  wear 
and  bring  him  back  to  his  fathers  home,  then  this  stone  should  really 
be  God's  house  where  he  could  worship  Him.  He  promised,  too, 
that  of  everything  God  gave  him,  he  would  give  back  one-tenth  to 
God;  that  is,  if  he  had  ten  pieces  of  money,  lie  would  give  one  piece 
to  God  and  if  he  had  ten  sheep,  he  would  give  one  to  God.  Of  course 
he  couldn't  really  give  them  to  God,  but  he  could  give  them  to  the 
poor  or  use  them  in  some  way  which  would  help  others  and  thus  please 
the  dear  Heavenly  Father. 

Or  (Describe  Jacob's  feeling  of  awe  the  next  morning  and  his 
setting  up  the  memorial  stone.     Also  his  vow  to  God.) 

subject:   JACOB  AND  RACHEL. 

•  Genesis  29:  1-14. 

Picture:    Rebecca*     Alfred  Elmore. 

The  next  morning  after  Jacob  had  had  his  beautiful  dream,  he 
started  again  on  his  long  journey.  When  he  first  left  home,  he  felt 
very  sad.  It  was  so  hard  to  leave  his  dear  father  and  mother  and  to 
go  so  far  from  home  because  he  had  done  wrong.  But  now  he  was 
happier,  for  God  had  promised  to  be  with  him  and  to  bring  him  back 
to  his  home  again. 

He  walked  quickly,  therefore,  and  after  he  had  travelled  many, 
many  davs.  he  saw  ahead  of  him  the  citv  of  Haran,  where  his  Uncle 
Laban  lived.     How  glad  he  must  have  been  that  his  long  journey  was 

♦This  picture  might  be  shown  as  one  of  Rachel. 
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over  and  that  soon  he  would  be  among  friends.  He  went  to  the  very 
same  well  outside  the  city  where  Eliezer  had  waited  to  meet  Eebecca 
so  many  years  before.  Some  flocks  of  sheep  were  lying  near  the  well 
and  shepherds  were  watching  them.  The  top  ojf  the  well  was  covered 
with  a  heavy  stone  so  no  sand  or  dust  could  get  in.  Jacob  asked  the 
men  where  their  home  was  and  they  answered  that  they  lived  in 
Haran. 

"Do  you  know  Labanr^'  he  asked. 

"Yes,  we  know  him,"  said  the  shepherds. 

"Is  he  well?"  asked  Jacob. 

"Yes,  he  is  well,"  they  replied,  "and  his  daughter  Rachel  is  soon 
coming  with  the  sheep." 

Jacob  asked  why  they  were  waiting,  instead  of  watering  their 
sheep  and  going  back  to  the  fields.  They  answered  that  they  only 
uncovered  the  well  when  all  the  sheep  were  gathered  together  so  they 
could  water  them  all  at  once  and,  as  Rachel  had  not  come,  they  were 
waiting  for  her.  Just  as  they  were  speaking,  Rachel  came  with  her 
father's  sheep.  In  that  country  tlie  young  girls  often  took  care  of 
the  sheep  and  the  dear  little  lambs.  They  would  go  out  early  in  the 
morning  when  the  sun  was  painting  the  sky  such  beautiful  colors 
and  they  would  stay  in  the  fields  watcliing  the  flocks  till  the  sun  went 
down  and  it  was  time  to  put  the  sheep  in  the  folds  where  they  stayed 
all  night. 

1  wish  you  could  have  seen  Rachel,  children.  She  was  very 
beautiful,  with  fair  skin,  long  dark  hair  and  lovely  dark  eyes.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  her  coming,  Jacob  rolled  the  heavy  stone  away  and 
watered  her  sheep  for  her.  Then  he  kissed  her  and  told  her  that  he 
was  her  own  cousin.  Wlien  Rachel  heard  that  he  was  Rebecca's  son. 
she  ran  quickly  to  tell  her  father,  for  she  knew  that  he  would  be  as 
glad  to  see  Jacob  as  she  was. 

Laban  was  indeed  pleased  to  hear  that  his  nephew  had  come. 
He  ran  out  to  meet  him,  put  his  arms  about  him  and  kissed  him  just 
as  if  he  had  been  his  own  son.  Then  they  all  went  to  Laban's  home 
and  there  Jacob  told  his  Uncle  of  his  father  and  mother  and  of  their 
home.  He  told  him,  also,  liow  he  had  deceived  his  father  and  re- 
ceived the  blessing  tliat  should  have  been  his  brother's.  But  I  am 
sure  he  said  he  was  ver}'  sorry  he  had  done  wrong  and  meant  to  be 
a  better  man.     Then  he  told  how  God  had  promised  to  b^  with  him 
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and  bless  him.  Laban  said  lie  was  very  glad  to  liave  his  nephew  with 
him  and  he  hoped  he  would  make  him  a  long  visit,  so  Jacob  stayed 
and  helj)ed  take  can*  of  the  flocks. 

subject:      JACOB   AT    TJIH    IIOMK   OF   LABAX. 

Gent>sis  29:   14-30;  ;U) :  25-34:  31:  l-O,  17-55. 
Any  Picture  of  Sheep. 

While  Jacob  was  with  J^abaii,  as  J  told  you  last  Sunday,  he  lielpt»d 
take  care  of  the  flocks.  lVrha})s  when  lie  did  this,  he  was  with  Rachel 
and  I  am  sure  this  made  him  happy.  He  had  loved  his  beautiful 
cousin  when  he  first  saw  her  and  as  he  knew  her  better,  he  loved  her 
more  and  more.  After  a  time  his  uncle  told  Jacob  that  he  ought 
not  to  work  for  nothing  and  he  asked  what  he  should  give  him. 
What  do  vou  think  Jacob  said?  He  told  his  uncle  that  he  wanted  his 
beautiful  cousin  Rachel  more  than  anything  else  and  he  said  he 
would  work  seven  years  if  he  could  then  have  her  for  his  wife.  Laban 
said  he  would  rather  give  her  to  him  than  to  any  one  else  and  that 
he  might  have  her  at  the  end  of  that  time.  So  for  seven  long  years 
Jacob  worked  and  it  was  hard  work,  too.  (Describe  the  hard  life  of 
a  shepherd — Gen.  31:40.)  But  he  loved  Rachel  so  much  that  these 
lonff  vears  seemed  but  as  a  few  davs  to  him. 

At  last  the  time  was  over  and  Jacob  went  to  Laban  and  said : 
"I  have  served  you  seven  years,  as  T  ]n-omised  to  do.  Now  give  me 
Rachel  for  mv  wife.'' 

Then  I^aban  made  a  great  party  and  Jacob  was  married.  But 
when  his  wife  took  off  her  veil,  he  found  T^aimn  had  given  him  Leah, 
the  older  sister,  instead  of  Rachel.  Leah  was  not  beautiful  like  her 
sister  and  Jacob  did  not  love  her.  He  was  verv  angrv  and  went  to 
Laban  and  said:     *'Whv  have  vou  done  this?     1  worked  seven  vears 

•  •  • 

for  Rachel  and  you  have  given  me  Leah."' 

Laban  answered  :  *^Leah  is  older  than  Rachel  and  she  must  he 
married  flrst,  but  if  vou  will  work  seven  more  vears  for  me,  vou  may 
have  Rachel,  also." 

Now  a  man  has  onlv  one  wife,  but  in  those  davs  thev  often  had 

•  ■  • 

more  than  one.  Jacob  loved  Rachel  so  much  that  he  was  willing  to 
work  even  st'ven  more  vears  for  her.     As  tin*  vears  pa'sscvl,  Leah  had 

ft  ft  1 

many  little*  boys,  but  ])oor  Rachel  had  no  children.  She  wanted  a 
little  son  so  much  and  at  last  God  gave  her  one,  whom  she  called 
Jose|)h,  and  both  she  and  Jacob  were  very  happy.     Jacob  always  loved 
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this  little  boy  very  dearly  because  he  loved  Rachel,  his  mother,  so 
much. 

When  Jacob  had  worked  another  seven  years,  he  went  to  Laban 
and  said :  "I  have  worked  for  you  as  long  as  I  promised  and  now  I 
wish  to  take  Leah  and  Rachel  and  all  my^children  and  return  to  my 
home." 

I  am  sure  he  wanted  to  see  his  dear  father  and  mother  again  and 
perhaps  he  thought  his  brother  had  forgotten  the  wTong  he  had  done 
him.  But  Laban  said :  "God  has  blessed  me  because  vou  have  been 
with  me  and  I  hope  you  will  stay  longer.  What  pay  shall  I  give  you 
for  vour  work?" 

Jacob  said :  "1  would  like  some  of  the  sheep  and  lambs  for  my 
own.  but  T  will  take  only  those  which  are  spotted  and  ugly,  leaving  the 
best  ones  for  vou." 

Laban  said,  "Very  well,  vou  mav  have  them." 

After  a  time,  however,  he  had  so  many  sheep  and  lambs  that 
Laban's  sons  became  jealous  and  said :  "See,  Jacob  has  taken  all 
these  sheep  and  lambs  that  were  our  father's !" 

Laban,  too,  wasn't  kind  to  Jacob  and  at  last  God  told  him  to 
return  to  his  home.  He  asked  Leah  and  Rachel  if  they  would  go  with 
him  and  they  said  they  would  go.  He  was  afraid  his  uncle  might  not 
let  them  go  or  might  keep  his  flocks,  if  he  asked  him,  so  he  waited 
until  Laban  was  awav  from  home  and  then  they  started.  Rachel 
and  Leah  and  the  little  children  rode  on  tall  camels,  while  Jacob  and 
his  big  boys  walked.  There  were  other  camels  to  carry  the  tents  and 
all  the  things  and  shepherds  to  take  care  of  the  flocks. 


According  to  Genesis.  Jacob  does  not  take  the  ugly,  spotted  of 
the  flocks  from  any  generous  motive,  but  because  he  knew  how,  by  a 
certain  clever  trick,  to  make  the  speckled  ones  far  outnumber  the  oth- 
ers, thus  taking  a  contemptible  advantage  of  Laban's  kindness.  The 
entire  Jacob  story  is  a  difficult  one  to  tell  to  very  little  children,  who 
can  not  very  well  understand  the  constantly  recurring  conflict  between 
ignoble  conduct  and  aspirations  after  something  higher.  Jacob's  entire 
career  is  such  a  story  of  cowardice  and  clever  over-reaching  of  others 
that  we  feel  in  these  days,  when  material  prosperity  is  sought  at  any 
price,  it  needs  to  be  told  most  carefully,  lest  the  children  feel  that 
God  sanctioned  the  double-dealing  and  crowned  it  with  success.  For 
this  reason  we  believe  that  it  is  important  to  emphasize  throughout 
the  cringing,  unmanly  fear'  in  which  Jacob  lived  and  his  final  complaint 
at  the  end  of  a  long  life:  "The  days  of  my  pilgrimage  are  an  hundred 
and  thirty  years;  few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life 
been." 
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(Describe  Laban's  anger  and  pursuit  and  bis  being  warned  by 
God  not  to  harm  Jacob.)  The  next  morning,  instead  of  fighting 
Jacob,  Laban  only  asked  him  why  he  liad  gone  witliout  letting  him 
even  say  goodbye  to  his  daughters.  Jacob  told  him  how  long  he  had 
worked  for  liim  and  how  he  had  not  even  been  kind  and  said  he  was 
afraid,  if  he  asked,  that  Laban  wouldn't  lot  liim  go.  Then  Laban 
and  Jacob  decided  thev  would  alwavs  be  friends  after  that,  so  thev 
piled  up  some  stones  and  they  called  the  place  ^lizpah  and  they  said, 
"The  Lord  will  watch  over  us  and  we  will  never  harm  each  other.'^ 

They  ate  their  breakfast  together  and  then  I/aban  kissed  Jacob, 
his  daughters  and  tlie  children  and  went  back  to  his  home,  while  Jacob 
went  on  his  wav. 

subject:    the  meeting  or  jacob  and  esau. 

Genesis  Chapters  :V2  and   '^o. 

Picture:     Prayer  of  Jacob. — Dorc. 

When  Jacob  left  Laban's  home,  he  was  afraid  of  two  things: 
first,  that  Laban  might  follow  him  and  hurt  him  and  then  that  Esau 
might  still  be  angry,  when  he  readied  liis  own  home.  Last  Sunday 
we  heard  that  God  would  not  let  Laban  do  anv  harm  to  Jacob  and 
that  they  parted  from  each  other  as  good  friends.  But  now  Jacob 
must  go  on  toward  his  home  and  he  was  still  afraid  of  his  brother. 

You  remem])er  that  the  first  night  after  Jacob  had  left  home,  so 
manv  vears  before,  he  had  had  a  wonderful  dream.  -  He  had  seen  a 
ladder  stretcliing  up  to  heaven  and  beautiful  angels  going  up  and  down 
it.  Xow,  as  lie  returns  home,  he  dreams  again  and  se*^  manv,  manv 
angels  near  liim,  a  whole  army  of  them.  I  thing  tiiev  must  have 
brought  liim  comfort  and  made  feel  that  God  had  sent  his  angels  to 
take  care  of  him. 

(Tell  of  the  messengers  sent  to  his  brothi-r  and  of  his  alarm  over 
the  news  thev  brought  on  their  return.)  He  divided  all  his  flocks 
and  herds  and  his  people  into  two  companietf.  so  that  if  Esau  killed 
one  of  them,  the  other  might  still  get  away.  Then,  children,  he  did 
the  best  thing  he  could  do.  He  knelt  down  and  asked  God  to  help 
him.  (Give  the  petitions  of  his  beautiful  jirayor.  Describe  the  pres- 
ent sent  his  brother  and  tell  of  his  hope  thai  this  might  propitiate 
him.) 

After  he  had  started  these  servants,  he  sent  all  the  others  and 
also  his  wiv«'S  and  ehildn^n  a  little  way  ahead.     Then  he  stayed  alone 
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and  all  that  night  he  prayed  to  Gad,  begging  Him  to  help  liira.  At 
last,  when  the  morning  came,  God  promised  to  bless  him  and  gave  him 
a  new  name,  Israel,  which  means  a  man  whom  God  thinks  great. 

The  next  morning  he  saw  his  brother  coming  and  he  went  ahead 
and  bowed  low  seven  times,  as  people  did  in  those  days,  when  they 
met  a  great  man.  But  Esau  ran  to  meet  him  and  put  his  arms  about 
him  and  kissed  him,  for  he  wasn't  angry  any  more,  but  instead  he 
loved  his  brother.  Then  he  asked  who  Leah  and  Rachel  aijid  the 
children  were  and  Jacob  answered  that  they  were  the  wives  and  cliil- 
dren  whom  God  had  given  him.  They  came  near  and  bowed  to  E«fiu 
and  I  am  sure  he  was  glad  to  see  them. 

Then  Esau  asked  what  all  the  cattle  meant  which  he  had  just 
seen  and  Jacob  answered :     "They  are  a  present  for  you." 

Esau  said:     "I  have  enough,  my  brother;  keep  them  yourself." 

But  Jacob  begged  him  to  take  them  bcca\ise  he  wanted  to  show 
how  glad  he  was  that  his  brother  was  no  longer  angry  with  him,  and 
at  last  Esau  did  so.     Then  he  said,  "TiCt  us  travel  on  now  together." 

But  Jacob  answered  that  he  must  go  very  slowly  because  his 
children  and  the  little  lambs  in  the  flocks  would  suffer  if  they  should 
go  too  fast.  So  Esau  said  goodbye  and  went  back  to  his  home,  but 
he  and  Jacob  were  always  good  friends  after  that.  Jacob  traveled 
on  a  little  farther  and  then  stopped  for  awhile  and  built  a  house  for 
himself  and  booths  for  the  cattle  where  they  could  stay  and  rest. 


Each  wave  that  breaks  and  disappears 
Makes  some  new  change  upon  the  shore; 

For  every  hopeful  word  the  world 
Has  something  that  was  not  before. 

The  sun  has  never  shone  in  vain, 

Each  fair  wind  blows  good  cheer  somewhere ; 
For  every  happy  smile  the  world 
Whirls  on  its  way  with  less  of  care. 

— Exchange. 
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(Describe  Laban's  anger  and  pursuit  and  bis  being  warned  by 
God  not  to  harm  Jacob.)  The  next  morning,  instead  of  fighting 
Jacob,  Laban  only  asked  him  why  he  liad  gone  without  letting  him 
even  say  goodbye  to  his  daughters.  Jacob  told  him  how  long  he  had 
worked  for  him  and  how  he  had  not  even  been  kind  and  said  he  was 
afraid,  if  he  asked,  that  Laban  wouldn't  let  him  go.  Then  Laban 
and  Jacob  decided  they  would  always  be  friends  after  that,  so  they 
piled  up  some  stones  and  they  called  the  place  Mizpah  and  they  said, 
"The  Lord  will  watch  over  us  and  we  will  never  harm  each  otlier." 

They  ate  their  breakfast  together  and  then  Laban  kissed  Jacob, 
his  daughters  and  the  children  and  went  back  to  his  home,  while  Jacob 
went  on  his  way. 

subject:      the   meeting  of  JACOB  and  ESAU. 

Genesis  Chapters  32  and  33. 

Picture:     Prayer  of  Jacob. — Dore. 

When  Jacob  left  Laban's  home,  lie  was  afraid  of  two  things: 

first,  that  Laban  might  follow  him  and  hurt  him  and  then  that  Esau 

might  still  be  angry,  when  he  reached  his  own  home.     Last  Sunday 

we  heard  that  God  would  not  let  Laban  do  anv  harm  to  Jacob  and 

ft. 

that  they  parted  from  each  other  as  good  friends.  But  now  Jacob 
must  go  on  toward  his  home  and  he  was  still  afraid  of  his  brother. 

You  remember  that  the  first  night  after  Jacob  had  left  home,  so 
many  years  before,  he  had  had  a  wonderful  dream.  -He  had  seen  a 
ladder  stretching  up  to  heaven  and  beautiful  angels  going  up  and  down 
it.  Now,  as  he  returns  home,  he  dreams  again  and  set^  many,  many 
angels  near  him,  a  whole  army  of  them.  I  thing  tiiev  must  have 
brought  him  comfort  and  made  feel  that  God  had  sent  his  angels  to 
take  care  of  him. 

(Tell  of  the  messengers  sent  to  his  brother  and  of  his  alarm  over 
the  news  they  brought  on  their  return.)  He  divided  all  his  flocks 
and  herds  and  his  people  into  two  companies,  so  that  if  Esau  killed 
one  of  them,  the  other  might  still  get  away.  Then,  children,  he  did 
the  best  thing  he  could  do.  He  knelt  down  and  asked  God  to  help 
him.  (Give  the  petitions  of  his  beautiful  prayer.  Describe  the  pres- 
ent sent  his  brother  and  tell  of  his  hope  that  this  might  propitiate 
him.) 

After  he  had  started  these  servants,  he  sent  all  the  others  and 
also  his  wiv(^  and  children  a  little  way  ahead.     Then  he  stayed  alone 
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and  all  that  night  he  prayed  to  Gad,  begging  Him  to  help  him.  At 
last,  when  the  morning  came,  God  promised  to  bless  him  and  gave  him 
a  new  name,  Israel,  which  means  a  man  whom  God  thinks  great. 

The  next  morning  he  saw  his  brother  coming  and  he  went  ahead 
and  bowed  low  seven  times,  as  people  did  in  those  days,  when  they 
met  a  great  man.  But  Esau  ran  to  meet  him  and  put  his  arms  about 
him  and  kissed  him,  for  he  wasn't  angry  any  more,  but  instead  he 
loved  his  brother.  Then  he  asked  who  Leah  and  Rachel  a^d  the 
children  were  and  Jacob  answered  that  they  were  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren whom  God  had  given  him.  They  came  near  and  bowed  to  E«riu 
and  I  am  sure  he  was  glad  to  see  them. 

Then  Esau  askc^d  wliat  all  the  cattle  meant  which  he  had  just 
seen  and  Jacob  answered :     "They  are  a  present  for  you." 

Esau  said:     "I  have  enough,  my  brother;  keep  them  yourself." 

But  Jacob  begged  him  to  take  them  because  he  wanted  to  show 
how  glad  he  was  that  his  brother  was  no  longer  angry  with  him,  and 
at  last  Esau  did  so.     Then  he  said,  "Tjet  us  travel  on  now  together." 

But  Jacob  answered  that  he  must  go  very  slowly  because  his 
children  and  the  little  lambs  in  the  flocks  would  suffer  if  they  should 
go  too  fast.  So  Esau  said  goodbye  and  went  back  to  his  home,  but 
he  and  Jacob  were  always  good  friends  after  that.  Jacob  traveled 
on  a  little  farther  and  then  stopped  for  awliile  and  built  a  house  for 
himself  and  booths  for  the  cattle  whore  they  could  stay  and  rest. 


Each  wave  that  breaks  and  disappears 

Makes  some  new  change  upon  the  shore; 
For  every  hopeful  word  the  world 

Has  somethins:  that  was  not  before. 
The  sun  has  never  shone  in  vain, 

Each  fair  wind  blows  good  cheer  somewhere ; 
For  every  happy  smile  the  world 

Whirls  on  its  way  with  less  of  care. 

— Exchange. 


COMMITTEE  OF  NINETEEN  IN  SESSION. 

Late  in  December  the  committee  held  a  conference  in  New  York. 
Fourteen  of  them  had  rooms  in  the  same  hotel,  the  Westminster,  thus 
having  frequent  opportunity  for  intercourse.  Meetings  were  held 
in  the  parlors  of  the  suite  occupied  by  Miss  Wheelock,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  Miss  Laws,  the  president  of  the  I.  K.  U.,  Miss 
Curtis  being  secretary  of  the  committee. 

The  session  opened  Wednesday  morning,  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber, there  being  but  one  session  that  day.  The  members  of  the 
committee  were  invited  to  dinner  as  guests  of  Mme.  Kraob-Boelte  at 
Hotel  San  Eemp  and  every  one  was  present,  except,  to  their  great 
disappointment,  Mme.  Kraus  herself,  who  was  prevented  by  ill  health 
from  attending. 

This  dinner  may  be  considered  an  epoch-making  in  the  history 
of  the  kindergarten  movement.  Over  forty  guests  sat  down  together, 
about  half  of  whom  were  men  of  note  in  the  educational  world. 
Among  these  were:  Chancellor  McCracken,  of  the  New  York  State 
University;  Dean  Eussell,  of  Columbia  College;  Walter  Hervey,  of 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Examiners;  Dr.  Oppenheim;  Dr. 
Haney;  Assistant-Superintendent  Meleney,  and  others.  The  dinner 
was  a  charming  social  occasion.  Dr.  Felix  Adler  was  unable  to  at- 
tend. 

The  next  day  the  committee  were  recipients  of  the  courtesy  of 
the  Ethical  Culture  School  in  their  beautiful  new  building  opposite 
Central  Park. 

Daily  conferences  were  all  held  all  day  long  with  great  profit,  in- 
tellectual stimulus  and  iu  the  genial  atmosphere  all  were  delighted 
to  exchange  jwints  of  view.  That  was  really  a  phenomenal  exper- 
ience! That,  with  such  a  large  committee — nineteen — and  all  such 
busy  people,  and  coming  from  such  great  dist^mces,  every  member 
was  present  at  every  session.  It  should  certainly  speak  a  good 
word  for  the  kindergartener. 

A  tentative  report  will  he  made  at  the  next  I.  K.  U.  session, 
concerning  the  work  of  the  committee  at  its  present  stage  of  progress. 
It  is  understood  that  the  eoniniittee  meets  again  for  two  days  prior 
to  the  regular  I.  K.  U.  meetings. 


PROGRAM    FOR    FEBRUARY,   1905. 

GENERAL  SUBJECT.     Child's  Interest  in  Big  and  Little  Folk. 

Special  Point  of  Departure:     Child's  Interest  in  the  Fairy  Folk. 
Special   Subject  for  Month:     Child's  Interest  in  Snow  Plays. 

Morning  Circle — "A  Snow  Frolic."  Bundle  the  children  up  well  and 
let  them  go  out  and  play  at  their  own  sweet  will  in  the  snow. 

Gift  Play. 

Little   Ones — Fourth   gift.     Free   play. 

Oldest  Ones — Fifth  top  one-third.  Suggested  Sequence.  *'The  ice 
field."  Show  children  by  drawing  on  b.  b.  the  way  the  men  cut 
the  ice  in  the  fields,  first  in  parallel  rows,  then  one  cross  section 
at  a  time,  and  haul  it  to  shore  by  means  of  long  hooks.  Clay  is 
a  good  way  to  illustrate  this.  Give  children  the  one-third  of  gift 
and  let  them  work  out  the  ice  field  from  this  explanation. 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — Sand.     Make  snow  balls. 

Oldest  Ones — Paper  tearing.  Tear  bits  of  paper  up  to  show  snow- 
flakes.     Make  pile   in  center  of  table. 

Morning  Circle — "Snow  balls."  Again  play  with  snow.  Make  snow 
balls  and   throw  at  mark. 

Gift  Play. 

Little  Ones — Third  kindergarten  (fourth).  Children  discover  dif- 
ference in  box.  Open  box:  take  out  gift.  Initiative^ — My  house 
and  your  house.  Knock  at  front  and  back  door.  "My  house  made 
of  stones" — see  how  many — arrange  in  row.  "Yours  of  brick" — 
see  how  many — arrange  in   row. 

Oldest  Ones — Fifth  top  one-third.  Ice  field.  Make  cardboard 
model  of  the  movable  inclined  plane  up  which  ice  goes  into  ice 
house.  Give  children  top  one-third;  let  them  make  inclined  plane 
and  play,  hauling  ice  up  inclined  plane,  then  drop  into  ice  house. 

Occupation. 

Little    Ones — Sand.     Play   snow   balls   and    snow    storms. 
Oldest   Ones — Paper   tearing.     Tear   snow    balls. 

Morning  Circle — "Snow  Man."  If  possible  let  children  go  outside 
and  make  a  snow  man.  Roll  big  ball  for  body  and  smaller  one  for 
head,  coals  for  eyes,  big  brown  stick  for  gun. 

Gifts. 

Little  Ones — Repeat  play  with  third  and  fourth  gifts;  allow  op- 
portunity for  free  building  with  third. 

Oldest  Ones — Fifth  whole.  Repeat  p'ay  of  ice  field,  making  ice 
field  inclined  plane. 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — Sand.     Make  snow  man. 

Oldest    Ones — Paper    tearing.      Tear    snow    man,    large    circle    for 

body,  small  for  head,  paste  together  or  else  tear  all  in  one  piece. 

Morning  Circle — "The  Snow  Storm."  Children  play  they  are  snow- 
flakes,  dance  lightly  to  waltz  time.  Play  snow  man.  Little  child 
as  snow  man.  Children  play  build  him,  and  peg  snow  balls  at 
him.     Child  falls  over  and  "melts  away." 

Gifts. 

Little  Ones— Half  children  4th,  %  kindergarten  3d. 
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Imitation — Make  a  high  tower  8  in.  of  cubes;  children  try  to  make 

one  with  their  bricks  same  height    Play  snow  ball  with  first  gift 

balls. 

Oldest  Ones — ^Fifth,  suggested  and  free.     The  ice  house  makes   a 

good  home  to  hold  the  ice;   make  ice  wagon. 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — Sand.    Make  big  snow  ball  from  wet  sand;  start  with 

a  tiny  one. 

Oldest  Ones — Paper  tearing.     Make  snow  men,  snow  balls,  big  and 

little. 

FIRST   WEEK— Domestic    Periods. 

Oldest    Ones — Sewing    basket,    finish    patch    work    quilt    for    doll's 
bed.     Make  Red  Riding  Hood  cape  and  hood  for  Rosie. 
Little  Ones — ^New  Year's  cleaning.     Put  closet  in  order,  scrubbing 
fioors,  shelves,  sorting  material,  etc.    Care  of  fiowers. 

Songs. 

"There's  a  Little  Old  Man  Made  of  Snow,"  Neidlinger;  "Merry 
Little   Snowfiakes,"    Patty  Hill;    "Snow   Balls,"   Knowlton. 

Stories. 

Hawthorne's  Snow  Image,  Snejurka;  The  Snow  Queen,  adapted, 
Andersen. 

Rhythm. 

Winter  sports.     Skating.     First  Waltz,  Hofer  I.     Snow  storm. 

Games. 

Play  sleigh  riding.  Gk)lng  to  Grandpa's.  Jingle  bells,  Knowlton. 
Snow  balls,  use  first  gift  balls.  Throw  at  a  target  marked  on  B. 
B  or  painted  on  a  round  board,    i 

SECOND    WEEK. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECT:     Fun  with  the  Brownies. 

Morning  Circle — The  Brownies.  Tell  story  of  Brownie  and  the 
Cook  by  Miss  Mulock.     (Adventures  of  a  Brownie.) 

Gifts. 

Little  Ones — First  gift  balls.  Brownies  dancing.  4th  ^  children, 
3rd  %  children.  Make  long  train  of  cars.  Which  side  can  make 
the  longer?     Free  play. 

Oldest  Ones — Fifth.  This  week  suggests  free  play  with  a  few 
suggestions  to  the  children.  Allow  as  much  scope  as  possible  for 
creative  expression  of  constructive  power.  The  Brownies  suggest 
much  to  the  imagination  of  the  children.  Make  big  house  where 
Brownie  lived. 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — Blackboard  drawing.  For  freedom  of  movement  and 
to  allow  free  expression  to  the  scribble  stage  of  drawing.  Let  the 
movement  be  without  form  and  void;  at  first  direct  for  broad  soft 
line  to  be  made  with  side  of  chalk.  Brownie  antics.  How  he 
jumps  about. 

Oldest  Ones — Paper  cutting.  Make  fringe  on  colored  tissue  paper 
for  Brownie  caps;  half  sheet  fringe,  long  edge,  about  three  inches 
deep. 

Morning   Circle — Brownies  again.     The   Brownie's  dance.     Let    children 
darken  room.     Come  in  and  dance  softly  about. 
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Gifts. 

Little  Ones — First  gift  balls.  Brownie  antics,  jumping,  twisting, 
etc.  3rd  ^  children,  4tli  ^  children.  Who  makes  highest  wall. 
Longest   sidewalk? 

Oldest  Ones — Fifth.  Suggested  free.  Make  kitchen  where  cook 
was;   things  in  the  kitchen. 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — ^B.  B.  drawing.  Brownie  antics  again,  dancing  about, 
scribbling  with  broad  soft  mark.  » 

Oldest  Ones — Pasting;  making  Brownie  caps.  Gut  oblong  slips  of 
heavy  paper  to  fit  child's  head,  paste  long  plain  edge  of  tissue 
paper  on  strip,  join  at  back,  twist  into  peaked  cap  with  fringe  on 
top. 

Morning  Circ'e — Children  dramatize  story  of  Brownie  and  Cook.  Brownie 
dance  again  with  caps. 

Gifts. 

Little    Ones — First    gift.      Brownies    hiding    in    hands   under   table, 
suddenly  pop  out  with  peek-a-boo.    Fourth  gift,  free  play. 
Oldest  Ones — Fifth  suggested  free.  Make  something  about  Brownio. 
Let  me  guess  what  it  is. 

Occupation. 

Little    Ones — B.    B.    drawing.      Brownie's    merry-go-round,    making 

big  circles  with  chalk — somersaults. 

Oldest  Ones — Paper  cutting  and  pasting  Brownie  wands.    Cut  tissue 

paper    of   contrasting   harmonies    into   even    strips.     Wind    around 

stick. 

Morning  Circle^Brownie  antics.  Darken  the  room;  children  play 
go  to  sleep.  Other  children  wearing  Brownie  caps  come  in  and 
upset  things  generally.  Children  wake,  find  what  has  happened, 
go  to  sleep.     Brownies  straighten  things  again. 

Gifts. 

Little   Ones — Imitative   4th.     Eight   little   Brownies.     Stand   blocks 
on  small  oblong  faces  close  together.     Tell  children  "Eight  little 
Brownies  all  in  a  row,  one  takes  a  tumble,  over  they  go." 
Oldest   Ones — Fifth.      Suggested    free.      Make    tables,    chairs,    bed, 
etc.,  in  room  where  Brownie  plays  his  antics. 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — B.  B.  drawing.  Brownie's  sliding.  Show  children  how 
to  make  a  hill  with  broad  sweeps  of  the  chalk.  Let  children  show 
Brownie  sliding  from  hill — long  sliding  movement.  Turn  somer- 
saults down  hill. 

Occupation. 

Oldest  Ones — Paper  cutting  and  pasting.  Finish  Brownie's  wand. 
Fringe  tissue  paper  finely  and  paste  on  top  of  wand. 

Morning  Circle— Fun  with  Brownies.  Let  children  play  in  their  own 
way  about  the  Brownies. 

Gifts. 

Little    Ones — ^Fourth    imitative.      Make    steps   Brownie    climbed    up 
from  the  cellar,  piling  bricks  crosswise.     Make  Brownies  in  a  row 
again.    Turn  somersaults  over  and  over. 
Oldest   Ones — Fifth.     Free  play,   without   suggestion. 
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Occupation. 

Little    Ones — B.     B.     drawing.       Brownies     skating,     long,     regular 

marks    as   marks    his    little    black    feet    made    on 

tablecloth. 

Oldest   Ones — Free   tearing. 
SECOND   WEEK— Domestic    Periods. 

Little  Ones — Continue  cleaning  closets  and   sorting  material.     Care 

of  flowers. 

Oldest  Ones — Sewing  basket.     Continue  patchwork  quilt.     Over  and 

over    l^lankets    for    dolls.      Bed    dusting. 
Songs. 

Jack   Frost,   Mrs.  Gaynor;    The   Brownies,   Gaynor;    The   Household 

Fairy,    Knowlton. 
Stories. 

Brownie  and  the  Cook,   Brownie  on  the  Ice,  adapted   from  Adven- 
tures of  a  Brownie,  by  Mulock. 
Rhythm. 

Brownies,  Hofer  II.;    Will-o-Wisp,  Hofer  II.;    Tip  Toe,  Hofer  II. 
Games. 

Brownie  antics.  Follow  my  Leader,  Hide  and  Go  Seek. 

THIRD   WEEK. 

General  Subject:     Fun  With  the  Big  Folk  Giants. 

Morning  Circle — Big  People  and  Little  People.  Children  find  the 
big  people,  the  little  people,  the  littlest  people  (dollies)  in  the 
room.  Show  things  which  littlest  people  can  do  which  big  people 
can  not  (get  in  cradle,  doll's  carriage,  pocket,  etc.).  Children  show 
things  which  they  can  do  which  big  people  can  not  (hide  in  small 
places,  ride  pick-a-back,  etc.).  Kindergartner  show  things  big 
people  can  do  which  little  people  can  not  (lift  children  up  high, 
etc.). 

Gifts. 

Little  Ones — Hennessy  blocks.  Imitative.  Make  high  tower  where 
big  people  live.  Use  eight  oblong  blocks  with  big  faces  together. 
Change  to  low  square  house  where  little  people  lived. 
Oldest  Ones — Fifth.  Imitative  and  suggested.  Use  lower  two- 
thirds  to  make  a  square  prison  5  by  2  by  2  inches  (the  high 
tower).  Use  top  one-third  to  make  low  houses  where  little  people 
lived. 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — B.  B.  drawing.  Big  people  and  little.  Make  broad, 
long  vertical  lines  for  big  people,  broad  short  lines  for  little  people. 
Oldest  Ones — Clay  modeling.  Make  a  great  big  baseball  for  big 
boys,  a  little  ball  for  little  baby.  Show  children  how  to  mass  clay, 
taking  a  lltle  at  a  time  between  thumb  and  finger  and  pressing  it 
into  the  clay;  smooth  out  the  cracks  with  thumb  and  finger,  that 
there  may  be  no  imperfections.     Build  the  foundation  firmly. 

Morning  Circle — Big  and  little  people  again.  Big  persons  have  tug 
of  war  with  several  little  people  at  end  of  rope.  Big  person  lie 
down;  let  two  little  ones  try  and  hold  her  while  she  gets  up. 
Children  draw  what  big  people  do.  Get  on  chairs  and  step  lad- 
der.    Play  giant. 

Gifts. 

Little  Ones — Hennessy  blocks.  Make  high  tower  like  yesterday's. 
Change  to  high  tower  with  windows  and  chimney.  Use  eight  ob- 
long  blocks. 
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Oldest  Ones — Fifth.  •  Suggested.  Use  all  the  blocks  to  make  a  high 
watch  tower.  Make  the  oblong  prison  as  yesterday.  Use  top  third 
to  make  rail  at  top  or  windows  as  an  outlook.  Let  the  work  be  as 
free  as  possible  these  first  times,  even  tho'  the  result  be  a  very 
jumbled  one  and  results  in  downfalls. 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — B.  B.  drawing.  Make  big  houses  by  massing  in  long 
vertical  Tines  to  get  a  high  oblong  rectangle. 

Oldest  Ones — Clay.  Give  big  mass  of  clay  to  children.  Let  them 
make  as  quickly  as  possible  in  their  own  way  a  high  solid  mass  for 
high  tower;  a  little  mass  for  little  house.  Then  continue  the  slow 
process  of  massing  clay  piece  by  piece.  Be  particular  from  start 
with  this  work  to  show  how  carefully  it  must  be  ddft  to  make  a 
true  foundation.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  do  big  things  in  the 
best  way. 

Morning  Circle^If  possible  take  children  to  art  museum  to  see  pictures 
of  Greek  heroes.  If  not,  have  pictures  of  the  heroes — Hercules, 
Laocoon,  the  Gladiators — to  give  idea  of  the  largene&s  of  the  giant 
heroes  of  olden  times. 

Gifts. 

Little  Ones — Hennessy  blocks.  Free  and  suggested.  Build  the 
.  biggest  thing  which  you  can. 
Oldest  Ones — Fifth.  Show  picture  of  high  tower  with  small  tow- 
ers at  top.  Tell  children  to  build  a  high  tower,  making  the  lower 
part  solid  so  that  it  will  stand  strong  thru  storms  and  winds.  Put 
little  towers  at  top  of  big  tower. 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — B.  B.  drawing.  Make  long  low  house  (by  massing  in 
horizontal  lines)  where  Little  Red  Hen  lived.  Make  tall  chimney, 
by  massing  vertical  lines,  where  fox  tumbled  into. 
Oldest  Ones — Clay.  Continue  massing  clay  as  before,  adding  each 
day  to  the  old  mass,  which  has  been  kept  soft  by  wet  cloth  thrown 
over  it.  Let  children  make  as  quickly  as  possible  a  high  hill  or 
mountain  where  giant  lived,  the  low  hill  where  little  boy  lived. 

Morning  Circle— Giants.  Tell  story  adapted  from  Gulliver's  Travels  in 
Lilliput  or  the  Pigmies  in  Tanglewood  Tales  by  Hawthorne.  Show 
pictures  of  Greek  heroes  again. 

Gifts. 

Little  Ones — Hennessy  blocks.  Suggested  co-operative  group  work. 
Group  take  turns  piling  blocks  one  on  top  of  another,  making  the 
pile  as  high  as  can  be  without  tumbling  down. 
Oldest  Ones — Fifth.  Suggested.  Show  pictures  of  towers  with  win- 
dows in  them  and  towers  on  top,  children  to  build  high  tower 
with  strong  foundation  with  windows  and  towers.  Suggest  that 
windows  may  be  near  top  for  an  outlook. 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — B.  B.  drawing.    Let  children  make  big  house  and  little 
house,   massing   in   vertical   or   horizontal   lines. 
Oldest    Ones — Clay.      Continue   massing    clay.     Lead    children    con- 
stantly to  see  how  slowly  we   must  work   sometimes  to  do  a  big 
thing  well.    Again  make  high  hill  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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Morning    Circle — Tell    story    and    show    pictures    again.      Give    children 
something  big  to  do,  as  punching  bag,  football,  etc. 
Gift  Worlc. 

Little  Ones — ^Hennessy  blocks.  Suggested  group  work.  Repeat 
yesterday's   work. 

Oldest  Ones — Fifth.  Free.  Give  opportunity  to  find  out  if  the 
large  effort  to  do  a  difficult  thing  has  given  greater  freedom  in 
creativeness  and  power  to  handle  material. 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — B.  B.  drawing.  Free  work.  Tell  them  a  story  with 
the  chalk. 

Oldest  Ones — Continue  massing  clay.  Free  work.  Make  the  big- 
gest thing  you  can  in  the  shortest  time  you  can  before  I  say  "Jack 
Robinson." 

THIRD  WEEK-— Domestic  Periods. 

Little   Ones — Sewing  basket.     Make  cleaning   cloths,  large   squares 

of  outing  flannel,  short  worsted  needle,  Germantown  wool.     Teach 

children  to  sew  over  and  over. 

Oldest  Ones — Washing  and  ironing  dust  cloths,  doll's  clothes,  etc.; 

dusting. 

Songs. 

The   Giants,   Gaynor;    Snow    Bird,   Knowlton. 

Stories. 

The  Lilliputians,  from  Gulliver's  Travels;    The  Pigmys,  Hawthorne. 

Rhythm. 

Giants,  Gaynor;    Swedish  clapping  dance. 

Games. 

On  the  Bridge,  showing  what  big  and  little  people  do;  jumping  to 
a  mark,  who  jumps  farthest?  Racing,  who  runs  fastest?  Reaching 
for  ball  on  string,  who  can  reach  highest?  Throwing  first  gift  balls, 
who  throws  furthest? 

FOURTH    WEEK. 

Special  Subject:     More  About  Big  People. 

Morning  Circle — ^What  big  people  do  in  the  circus.  The  big  animals 
elephant  and  lion.  Show  pictures  of  big  wild  animals.  Drawing 
circus  wagon,  six  horses  hitched  in  pairs,  with  child  on  high  seat 
to  drive  them.    Horses  in  ring  jumping  bars,  etc. 

Gifts. 

Little  Ones — Hennessy  blocks.  Make  big  circus  ring  of  blocks  for 
ponies  to  trot  around,  high  hedge  for  ponies  to  jump  over.  Chil- 
dren play  pony. 

Oldest  Ones — Sixth.  Suggestive.  Make  round  circus  ring  with  large 
bricks;  tall  bars  for  trapeze  performers,  with  small  oblong  bricks 
and  bars  for  horses  to  jump  over  of  square  plinths. 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — B.  B.  drawing.  Snow  storm  on  the  B.  B.  Show  air 
thick  with  snow,  how  it  makes  ground  all  white.  Mass  in  broad 
horizontal   lines. 

Oldest  Ones — Clay.  Continue  massing  clay.  Show  model  of 
Numidian  lion.  Let  children  make  long  thick  rolls  of  clay  and 
make  several  links  of  heavy  chain — join  all  together  to  make  one 
long  one  which  would  be  needed  to  hold  the  big  lion. 
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Morning  Circle — The  strong  men  in  the  circus.  Riding  the  horses, 
trapeze  performers,  swinging  from  rope.  Stretch  rope  across  room. 
Let  children  hang.  High  Jumping  from  step  ladder.  Tumblers, 
somersaults.     Racing,  Jugglers,  throwing  balls  and  catching. 

Gifts. 

Little  Ones — Hennessy  blocks.  Imitative.  Make  high  uprights 
with  cross  bars  for  trapeze  performers.  Take  down.  Let  children 
take  turns  making  one  like  it.  Repeat  play  of  yesterday. 
Oldest  Ones — Sixth.  Imitative  series.  Make  tiers  of  circus  seats, 
circus  ring,  steps  for  performing  dogs,  trapezes,  ladders  for  climb- 
ing, bars  for  jumping  horses,  etc. 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — B.  B.  drawing.  Make  snow  balls,  little  ones  first,  then 
growing  bigger,  going  round  and   round. 

Oldest  Ones — Clay.  Again  show  model  of  Numidian  lion.  Let 
children  make  long  thick  rolls  of  clay  and  twist  heavy  two- 
strand  rope  of  clay,  join  together  and  make  long  rope  to  show  how 
big  an  one  is  needed  for  the  great  lion. 

Morning  Circle — The  Fireman.*  Take  children  to  the  fire  house  to  see  the 
big  hose  cart,  fire  engines  and  big  horses.  Ask  fireman  to  ring  alarm 
and  show  how  quickly  the  firemen  get  rfeady. 

Gifts. 

Little  Ones — Hennessy  blocks.     Suggested  co-operative  group  work. 
All  together  with  your  help  make  fire  engine. 
Oldest   Ones — Sixth.     Free.     Make  fire  engine. 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — B.  B.  drawing.  Snow  storm.  Little  snow  ball  which 
grows  into  a  big  one. 

Oldest  Ones — Clay.  Show  lion  again.  Model  for  the  children, 
massing  in  the  rough.  The  children  again  make  large  chains  and 
ropes.     Continue  massing  each  day. 

Morning  Circle — Let  children  dramatize  experience  of  yesterday.  Ring 
alarm,  hitch  horses.  Show  pictures  of  fire  with  firemen  on  ladders 
rescuing  people. 

Gifts. 

Little  Ones — Hennessy  blocks.     Again  make  engine. 
Oldest    Ones — Sixth.     Make   engine   again;    if  possible   have   small 
model  for  children  to  see  and  try  making  parts  more  exactly  than 
day  before. 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — B.  B.  drawing.  Make  snow  storm,  then  a  huge  drift 
piled  up  with  broad,  swinging  motion. 

Oldest  Ones — Clay.  Show  m9del  work  on  your  own  model  for 
children.  Let  children  have  large  mass  of  clay  and  without  sug- 
gestion or  criticism  on  your  part,  as  to  method,  try  for  themselves. 

Morning  Circle — Again  dramatize  experience  of  firemen  and  show  pictures. 

Gifts. 

Little  Ones — Hennessy  blocks.  Suggestive  and  free.  Let  children 
make  engine  without  your  help.  Let  different  groups  of  two  or 
three  work  it  out,  as  too  many  together  only  makes  for  confusion. 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — B.  B.  drawing.  Stories  about  snow,  snow  balls,  snow 
drifts,  snowflakes,  etc. 
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Oldest  Ones — Clay.  Let  children  model  freely  from  lion.  Do  not 
look  for  finished  results  or  you  will  miss  the  point  of  this  careful 
work.  The  large  thought  of  the  past  month,  together  with  the 
practical  working  in  the  clay,  ought  to  evidence  great  increase  in 
power  to  attempt  a  big  thing. 

FOURTH    WEEK— Domestic    periods. 

Oldest  Ones — Sweeping,  dusting,  care  of  flowers,  playing  grown- 
ups, dressing  up,  etc. 

Little  Ones — Playing  at  grown-ups,  care  of  dollies,  sewing  basket. 
Continue  over  and  over  on  cleaning  clothes. 

Songs. 

No  new   songs. 

Rhythm. 

Snowfiakes,  Hofer  I.;  Lullaby,  Schumann's  Cradle  Song. 

Slow  walking,  tip   toe,   all   contrasting   mood   to   large   activity   of 

morning   circle. 

Games. 

Find  ball  to  music,  dramatize  Mothe^  Goose,  Jack  Homer,  Bo-Peep, 
etc.  Sister  who  knocks?  Who  has  gone  from  ring?  Games  which 
suggest  the  quiet  contrast  to  morning's  activities. 

Stories. 

Little  Beta  and  Lame  Giant,  from  Story  Land  by  Elizabeth  Har- 
rison. 

LAST  DAY— SPECIAL  SUBJEST.     The  Engineer  and  His  Engine. 

Morning  Circle^Let  children  reproduce  experiences  of  the  past 
week  of  circus  and  firemen. 

Gift. 

Little  Ones — ^Fourth.     Free  play. 

Oldest  Ones — Sixth.    Suggested  series.    Make  fire  house,  fire  engine, 

tall  house  where  fire  was. 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — Clay.     Free  play. 

Oldest — Poster  work;  paper  tearing;  white  paper;  tear  a  snow  drift, 

a  big  snowball. 

Morning  Circle — The  engineer  and  his  engine.  Show  pictures  of  big 
engine  and  model  of  engine,  either  a  toy  one  or  one  which  you 
construct.  Find  different  parts  of  an  engine.  Make  engine  of 
children;   show  how  fast  it  goes,  engineer  and  fireman  aboard. 

Ciift  Work. 

Little  Ones — Fourth.  Make  engine  with  cars  attached;  play  stop 
at  stations,  etc. 

Oldest — Construction  work.  Cardboard  modeling.  Show  children 
the  finished  model  of  an  engine  you  have  made.  Take  a  plain  piece 
of  cardboard  modeling  and  show  the  children  the  process  of  plan- 
ning and  drawing  model  in  the  fiat.  Give  each  child  a  plain  piece 
of  cardboard.  Let  him  see  your  plan  and  try  for  himself  on  the 
cardboard  the  thing  you  have  done.  The  attempt  will  be  crude, 
but  of  infinitely  more  value  to  him  than  if  you  try  to  help  him. 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — Clay.  Review  past  experiences,  making  patty  cake, 
snakes,  etc.,  as  they  like. 

Oldest  Ones — Poster  work.  Continue  paper  tearing,  white  paper; 
tear  a  snow  man  from  one  piece  of  paper;  cut  from  outline  a  tiny 
Brownie  man;   pattern  from  Palmer  Cox's  Brownies. 
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Morning  Circle — Take  children  to  see  a  real  engine,  if  possible,  where 
they  can  readily  see  the  parts,  how  fast  it  goes,  etc. 

Gift. 

Little  Ones — Fourth  Imitative  Series.  Make  station  where  train 
starts,  engine  and  cars  leaving  station. 

Oldest  Ones-  Ci;nstructiun  work.  L.eL  cliiidren  again  see  model.  This 
time  watch  you  as  you  cut  out  your  model.  Again  give  pasteboard 
and  let  them  try,  by  imitation  and  from  memory,  to  follow  what 
you  have  done.     Let  them  cut  out  their  own  attempts. 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — Clay.  Let  children  feel  and  see  a  beautiful  red  apple; 
model  it;  kindergarten  model;  a  big  barrel  to  hold  the  apples. 
Oldest — Poster  work.  Bach  child  an  oblong  of  black  paper;  paste 
the  snow  drifts  already  torn  out,  the  snow  man  and  little  Brownie 
throwing  snowballs  at  the  snow  man.  Never  mind  the  crude  at- 
tempt, so  long  as  it  is  their  own  work.  Already  a  first  sense  of 
proportion  and  arrangement  will  be  evidenced  if  the  tearing  has 
been  guided  with  care. 

Morning  Circle — Let  children  dramatize  the  engineer  and  engine. 
Play  going  to  Grandpa's  on  cars,  etc.  Repeat  Thanksgiving  ex- 
perience. 

Gift. 

Little  Ones — Fourth  Imitative  Series.  Make  station,  engine  and 
cars;  Grandpa's  house. 

Oldest — Construction  work.  Give  children  the  cardboard  model 
already  drawn.  Let  them  cut  out  carefully  on  the  lines.  If  time, 
show  how  put  together  and  glue. 

Occupation. 

Little  Ones — Clay.     Again  show  apples.    Let  children  make;   put  in 
barrels,  as  yesterday.     Make  a  boxcar  of  clay,  in  which  to  put  bar- 
rel of  apples  to  go  to  the  city. 
Oldest  Ones — Poster  work.     Finish  posters. 

Morning  Circle^Free  time.     Children's  choice  of  activities. 

Gift  Work. 

Free  choice  of  gift  and  free  play. 

Occupation. 

Free  choice  of  material  and  use  thereof.  This  large  freedom  is 
valuable  after  the  large  thought  expression  of  these  past  weeks. 

DOMESTIC     PERIODS. 

Oldest  —  Cooking,  washing  and  boiling  potatoes;  making  apple- 
sauce for  lunch. 

Little  Ones — Wash   and   iron  dolls'  clothes;    sweep  and   dust. 
Songs. 

The  Train — Knowlton. 
Stories. 

Review  Giant  and  Brownie  Stories. 
Games. 

Going  to  Grandpa's.     Sequence  of  games.     Getting   ready;    mother 

dress   children;    pack   trunk;    ride  on  trolley;    in   train;    the   sleigh 

ride;   Grandpa's  house;   the  games  we  played. 
Rhythm. 

Catching  and  tossing  ball  to  music.     Hofer  II. 

Begin  Swedish  dance;    "Bean  Porridge  Hot." 


SUBJECT    FOR    MOTHERS'    MEETING. 

THE   CHILD  AS  MONEY-EARNER,   SAVER  AND   SPENDER. 

Money  was  made  not  to  command  our  wlll» 
But  all  our  youthful  pleasures  to  fulfill. 
.    Shame  and  woe  to  us  if  we  our  wealth  obey, 
The  horse  does  with  the  horseman  run  away. 

— Trans,  from  Horace. 

Get  to  live; 
Then  live,  and  use  it,  else  it  is  not  true 

That  thou  hast  gotten.     Surely  use  alone 
Makes   money  not  a  contemptible   stone. 

— Herbert,  The  Temple. 

If  I  knew  a  miser  who  gave  up  every  kind  of  comfortable  living 
— all  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  to  others,  all  the  esteem  of  his  fellow 
citizens  and  the  joys  of  benevolent  friendship — for  the  sake  of  ac- 
cumulating wealth ;  poor  man,  say  I,  you  do  indeed  pay  too  much  for 
your  whistle. — Benjcumin  Franklin. 

Wealth  brings  noble  opportunities,  and  competence  is  a  proper 
object  of  pursuit,  but  wealth  and  even  competence  may  be  bought  at 
too  high  a  price.  Wealth  itself  has  no  moral  attribute.  It  is  not 
money,  but  the  love  of  money,  which  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  It  is 
the  relation  between  wealth  and  the  mind  and  the  character  of  its 
possessor  which  is  the  essential  thing. — Hillard,  "The  Dangers  and 
Duties  of  the  Mercantile  Profession^ 
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A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned. — Franklin. 


In  the  December  number  of  The  Kindergarten  Magazine 
was  an  article  by  Ernest  W.  Lyman,  "An  Essential  in  the  Education 
of  the  Child.'*  The  training  of  the  child  in  saving  and  rightly 
using  money  was  its  theme.  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  this  im- 
portant subject  discussed  in  the  pages  of  our  journal.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  timely  topic  for  mothers'  meetings.  To  this  end  we  give 
below  the  following  questions  as  focus  points.  Many  others  will 
doubtless  suggest  themselves  to  our  readers: 
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1.  Should  a  child  be  given  money  (a)  whenever  he  asks  for 
it,  (b)  at  irregular  intervals  or  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
or  (c)  at  stated  intervals  as  a  regular  allowance? 

2.  Should  he  be  required  to  earn  any  or  all  of  the  money 
given  him  ? 

3.  If  so,  is  it  well  to  pay  him  for  knowing  his  lessons,  for 
passing  a  given  examination? 

4.  How  early  should  the  child  be  trained  to  keep  account  of 
money  earned,  given  and  expended? 

5.  Should  an  oversight  be  kept  upon  his  methods  of  ex- 
pending ? 

6.  In  how  far  should  he  be  encouraged  to  save?  Does  the 
character  of  the  individual  child,  i.  e.,  his  inclination  to  stinginess 
or  to  prodigality,  afifect  this  question  ? 

7.  Is  money,  even  when  earned  by  one's  self,  to  be  regarded 
justly  as  one's  own  entirely  or  as  a  trust  to  be  strictly  accounted 
for?  How  is  this  question  affected  by  the  consideration  that  the 
money-making  power,  whether  due  to  physical  or  mental  capacity, 
is  not  entirely  of  our  own  choice,  but  is,  in  part,  the  result  of  in- 
heritance and  training,  and  so,  like  any  gift  of  God,  is  to  be  used  in 
His  service  and  not  for  self  alone? 

8.  Should  the  child  be  trained  to  save,  therefore,  not  only 
that  he  may  in  time  acquire  a  habit  which  will  make  him  inde- 
pendent in  age,  which  will  enable  him  to  buy  the  things  worth 
while,  rather  than  spend  his  pennies  for  the  temptations  of  the  mo- 
ment? Or  is  he  to  be  trained  with  the  final  end  of  making  him  a 
trustee  for  those  causes  which  may  need  his  service? 

9.  How  can  the  penny  slot  machines  be  made  a  means  of 
growth  in  grace  and  strength  of  character? 

10.  Do  you  approve  of  putting  apart  a  certain  per  cent  as  a 
tithe  for  unselfish  spending? 

11.  Should  the  child  earn  the  money  he  gives  to  Sunday 
school  and  church  collections?    For  birthday  and  Christmas  gifts? 

12.  Which  injunction  of  the  Master  seems  most  appropriate 
to  the  taking  of  the  collection,  "Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,*' 
etc.,  or,  'Tjct  your  right  hand  know  not  what  your  left  hand  doeth*'  ? 

13.  Do  you  approve  of  the  introduction  of  the  penny  provi- 
dent system  into  the  public  schools?     Dangerously  near  to  every 
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schdblhouse  in  the  city  is  the  cheap  candy  store,  with  its  unwhole- 
some sweets  and  its  still  more  unwholesome  influence. 

Workers  with  the  penny  provident  fund  sometimes  find  that, 
in  their  anxiety  to  save  for  the  possible  rainy  day,  the  poorly-paid 
wage-earners  sometimes  deny  themselves  the  actual  necessities  of 
the  present.    What  is  the  remedy? 

It  has  been  said  that  "Poor  Richard's"  famous  saws  upon  the 
subject  of  money-saving  and  frugality  have  resulted  in  making  the 
New  England  farmer  penurious  and  saving  to  his  own  detriment. 
He  saves  when  he  ought  to  be  enriching  his  life  by  wise  expenditure. 
The  remedy? 

It  is  one  thing  to  save  for  the  sake  of  saving;  it  is  quite  an- 
other thing  to  save  for  a  particular  object — a  bicycle,  a  winter 
coat,  a  college  education. 

VALENTINES. 

Such  valentines  as  appeal  to  children's  love  of  the  mys- 
terious will  be  most  acceptable.  Here  are  a  few,  known  perhaps  to 
many : 

1.  Fold  the  shawl  pattern  three  times  over.  Tlien,  with  the 
center  considered  as  the  apex  of  a  riglit-anglod  triangle,  begin  at 
the  base  to  cut  lines  horizontal  to  that  base  one-eighth  inch  apart, 
beginning  alternately  first  at  one  side,  then  at  the  other.  The  result 
is  what  in  our  childhood  we  called  a  spider-web.  In  the  center  of 
a  square  of  equal  size  paste  a  flower  or  white  dove  (shwts  of  scrap 
pictures  can  be  l)Ought  for  a  few  cents  each  and  one  or  two  sheets 
serve  for  an  entire  kindtTgarten).  Then  ])aste  tb(^  cut  ]m\H.'r  upon 
the  s(juare  and  the  child  will  lift  the  ctMiter  and  peer  thru  the  slits 
at  the  half-concealed  picture  with  the  greatest  delight.  Silver  or  gilt 
*  pa])er  is  pretty  for  this.     A  circle  can  be  used  instead  of  a  square. 

The  younger  ehiklren  can  n'lake  a  similar  valentine,  but  a 
sim[)ler  one,  by  folding  and  cutting  out  openings  of  various  shapes 
according  to  the  regular  school  of  such  work,  and  then  pasting  pic- 
tures in  the  spaces  between. 

Decalconianies  can  also  be  used  for  decoration. 

A  valentine  never  seems  to  us  a  really  truly  valentine  (such  is 
the  force  of  memory  and  custom)  unless  it  is  miuh  of  the  lace  paper 
characteristic  of  the  valentines  of  mv  childiiood.     Are  there  others 
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who  feel  the  same  way?  Lace  paper  can  l^e  secun^d  by  stripi)i!ig 
cardboard  soap-boxes  or  by  biiyin«r  the  paper  doilies  found  in  Imkeries. 

Heart  triptych. — P'ohl  a  square  of  pa}K*r  once:  oj)en  and  fold  the 
right  and  left  edges  respectively  till  each  meets  the  middle  crease. 
With  the  two  last  folds  still  in  position,  fold  in  the  iirst  encase  once 
more.  Ifold  the  paper  by  the  bottom  of  the  lower  creas<»  and  cut  a 
long  slanting  line  to  the  right  hand  edge.  A  short  distance  from  the 
top  begin  to  cut  the  curve  which,  when  opened,  will  make  one-half 
of  the  top  of  a  heart.  The  resulting  form  will  be  a  heart  having  a 
folding  door  on  each  side.  A  picture  pasted  inside  will  he  revealed 
when  the  doors  are  opened.  Show  the  children  the  necessary  folds 
and  cuts  and  let  them  experiment  till  they  can  make  the  right  one-i 
themselves. 

Out  a  scries  of  hearts  and  string  them  together  with  pretty 
ribbon. 

Cut  two  hearts,  one  somewhat  larger  than  the  other,  and  at- 
tach the  smaller  to  the  larger  by  a  narrow  paper  folded  several  times 
so  that  one  will  be  raised  a  short  space  above  the  other. 

If  hearts  are  cut  of  comparatively  good  size  there  will  be  good 
opportunity  for  broad  movements  in  making  surface  washes  with 
water-colors.  ' 

WaN  paper,  with  pretty  flower  designs. — Cut  the  flowers  out 
and  use  as  fancy  and  taste  suggest. 

Valentine  Game. — One  kindergartner  evolved  the  following 
game  for  the  valentine  week :  A  valentine  must  come  from  some  un- 
known friend.  Therefore  the  giver  must  concc^al  his  identity.  The 
children  stand  in  circle,  each  rej)resent.ing  a  door  of  a  house.  Eyes 
are  clos(»d.  The  giver  of  the  imaginary  valentine  steals  softly  up  to 
one  of  the  circle,  tapping  lightly  on  the  outstretched  hands  and 
skimming  quickly  away  to  be  chased  by  the  one  touched.  It  is  only 
a  modiflcatjon  of  a  well-known  game  but  the  children  thoroughly 
enjoy  it  with  its  mystery  and  surprise. 

A  post-oflfic(^  sequence  involving  the  home,  the  street,  the  lamp- 
post with  mail  box,  tlu*  mail-cart,  the  large  post-oifice,  can  be  worked 
out  with  gifts.  A  mail-cart  can  be  made  of  cardboard  moddling. 
The  postman's  large  bag  can  be  made  of  cardboard. 

There  is  a  good  postman  song  in  Holiday  Songs,  by  Miss 
Poulsson. 
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PATRIOTIC  CELEBRATIONS  IN   KINDERGARTEN. 

What  mental  image  does  this  subject  cqII  to  your  mind?  Are 
they  of  those  things  that  appeal  to  the  children?  Why  do  they  in- 
terest them?  Is  it  the  spirit  of  patriotism?  Is  it  the  color  of  flags, 
caps  or  badges?  Is  it  the  noise  of  drum  or  horn ?  Is  it  the  same  thing 
which  impels  a  boy  to  follow  up  a  brass  band  with  a  quicker,  firmer 
tread  than  when  going  to  school? 

Can  you  easily  think  abstract  patriotism,  apart  from  any  spe- 
cial deeds  or  character?  If  not,  one  must  certainly  not  expect  to 
inculcate  patriotism  in  children  apart  from  a  patriotic  man  and 
his  patriotic  deeds. 

Prof.  Earl  Barnes  says  that  little  children  of  the  age  of  our 
associates  do  not  clioose  heroes  outside  their  own  family  circle  or 
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those  closelv  associated  with  them  in  the  home  life.  The  father, 
mother,  uncle,  aunt,  grandparents  or  a  big  brother  or  sister  are  the 
objects  of  their  admiration.  After  that  come  tlie  conductor,  motor- 
man,  little  girl  with  curly  hair,  lady  with  fine  clothes,  engineer,  police- 
man and  fireman. 

Later  come  those  possessing  beauty,  riches,  strengtli,  talent,  and 
the  doers  of  brave  and  heroic  deeds.  So  we  have  been  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  George  Washington  as  a  great  man  and  the  first 
president  of  our  country,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  boy  who  grew 
out  of  a'  log  cabin  into  the  White  House  are  characters  too  remote 
from  the  experience  of  our  children  to  make  much,  if  any,  impres- 
sion upon  their  lives.  We  can  make  the  stories  so  interesting  and 
real  that  the  children  enjoy  them  at  the  time.  But  a  few  years  later 
such  hero  will  mean  much  more  to  them. 

Professor  Barnes  says,  and  truly,  that  the  edge  of  keen  interest 
is  taken  off  of  many  things  in  kindergarten  that  might  better  be 
left  to  the  grades  where  the  children  could  absorb  witli  much  more 
understanding  and  learn  with  a  fresher  zeal.  If  our  heroes,  our 
characters  about  which  the  kindergarten  interest  centers  be  those 
more  nearly  related  to  the  children's  own  lives  and  experiences  we 
will  be  following  more  closely  along  the  lines  drawn  by  child-study 
and  psychologists. 

The  historical  story  of  Thanksgiving  comes  under  the  same  wise 
criticism.  Let  us  have  the  Thanksgiving  time  one  of  arousing  such 
feeling  of   gratitude   as   we  can   for  present  physical   comforts   in 
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minds  of  four  and  five  years  of  growth,  and  let  the  Pilgrims  and 
Indians  come  on  the  stage  in  the  first  and  second  grades. 

But  in  the  public  schools  where  the  22d  of  February  is  so  gen- 
erally observed,  the  kindergarten  children  hear  much  of  it  in  their 
homes  and  know  a  celebration  is  on  in  school.  So  we  will  not  ignore 
it,  but  perhaps  say,  that  it  is  the  birthday  of  one  who,  as  a  little 
boy,  was  very  brave  and  honest,  grew  to  be  a  strong,  brave  soldier 
and  finally  all  the  people  of  this  country  asked  him  to  be  their  loader. 
We  all  want  to  be  honest  and  brave  and  strong,  like  George  Wash-' 
ington,  and  love  our  country  too.  The  beautiful  flag  of  red,  white 
and  blue  is  tlie  sign  of  our  country,  so  we  all  love  that.  We  can 
march  with  it,  we  make  flags,  caps  and  badges  and  with  inspiring 
music  for  maFch(»s  the  children  sing  with  great  enthusiasm, 

"Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white  and  blue." 


We  will  love  our  flag  forever.  "Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white 
and  blue."  Is  that  a  bad  thing,  especially  in  a  neighborhood  of 
foreign  children? 

But  that  can  be  worked  out  in  a  day  or  two  instead  of  three 
weeks  of  cherry  trees,  hatchets,  white  horses,  sail  boats,  soldiers  and 
White  House. — Grace  E.  Barbour,  in  Chicago  Kindergarten  Club. 

The  remarks  concerning  Decoration  Day  will  be  reserved  for  a 
later  number  of  the  Kindergarten  Maqvzine. — [Editor.] 

ADDRESS    BY    MEMBERS   OF   COMMITTEE   OF    "19." 

On  January  3d  the  kindergartners  of  Nsw  York  City  and 
vicinity  had  a  rare  treat  in  listening  to  addresses  by  the  six  promi- 
nent kindergartners  all  members  of  the  Committee  of  Nineteen  of 
the  I.  K.  U. 

Dr.  Merrill  in  her  own  delightful  way  opened  the  meeting  by 
congratulating  those  who  had  braved  the  severe  storm  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  an  opportunity. 

Regrets  were  presented  from  Miss  Fannibelle  Curtis  and  Dr. 
William  H.  Maxwell. 

After  extending  New  Year's  greetings  to  all  Dr.  Merrill  intro- 
duced Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  of  Boston,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Nineteen,  appointed*  two  years  ago  by  the  I.  K.  U.  for  the  study 
of  kindergarten  problems. 
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Miss  Wheel ock  spoke  of  the  advantage  of  living  in  an  age 
when  problems  of  all  kinds  are  being  met  and  grappled  with.  Every 
phase  of  life  has  its  problems  and  the  kindergarten  is  doing  its  best  to 
formulate,  meet  and  solve  the  problems  which  present  themselves 
along  all  lines  of  kindergarten  work.  The  committee  classifies  the 
problems  under  the  heads  of  materials,  methods,  plans  of  work,  psy- 
chology and  symbolism.  So  far  method  and  materials  are  the  only 
topics  which  have  been  discussed  and  Miss  Wheelock  was  glad  to 
say  that  while  there  were  wide  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
members  of  the  committee,  still  it  has  been  found  that  on  the  funda- 
nu^ntal  principles  there  is  absolute  unanimity. 

Miss  Laws,  of  Cincinnati,  was  the  next  speaker.  She  brought 
greetings  from  the  I.  K.  U.,  of  which  she  is  president,  also  acknowl- 
edged with  thanks  the  cordiality  of  the  Xew  York  kindorgartners 
in  receiving  and  entertaining  the  Committee  of  Nineteen.  We  were 
reminded  that  "true  nobility  is  to  be  dependent  upon  as  many 
nobler  as  one  can  discern  and  to  be  depended  upon  by  as  many  in- 
ferior as  one  can  reach.''  From  this  standpoint  the  1.  K.  U.  will 
be  glad  to  welcome  all  to  its  meetings  in  Toronto  in  April  whether 
they  are  in  a  position  to  help  or  to  be  helped.  Miss  Laws  spoke 
in  words  of  sincere  approval  of  the  recent  action  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Education  in  again  taking  stand  against  corporal  punish- 
ment and  in  providing  a  kindergarten  for  the  children  in  Bellevue 
Hospital. 

Dr.  Merrill  next  introduced  Miss  Marv  McCuUoch,  of  St.  Louis, 
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who  greeted  the  kind(Tgartners  in  true  kindergarten  fashion.  One 
of  our  good  songs  runs,  '^Ciood  news  we  bring  to  you."  Miss  Mc- 
CuUoch gave  as  the  keynote  of  her  good  news,  joy,  and  gave  us  four 
reasons  for  rejoicing.  (1)  That  we  can  come  together  and  meet 
each  other's  ideas.  ( 2 )  That  we  have  seen  the  work  grow  and  spread 
to  the  primary  grades  so  that  in  St.  Louis  the  primary  teachers  ask 
for  kindergarten  children.  (3)  That  the  simplicity  of  the  kinder- 
garten is  being  emphasized.  (4)  That  we  lune  essential  unity  in 
our  work. 

Two  of  the  hidies  who  were  expected  to  speak.  Miss  Vande- 
walker,  of  Milwaukee,  and  Miss  Harris,  of  Rochester,  were  forced 
to  leave  early  with  only  a  word  of  greeting  and  regret. 

Miss  Klizabetli   Harrison,  who  was  next  i)resente(l,  took  for  her 
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topic,  *'The  Greatest  Power  lilan  Has  Ever  Known,  the  Power  of 
a  Great  Ideal/'  ^'The  idealist,"  says  Miss  Harrison,  "is  called  a 
visionary,  an  enthusiast ;  but  the  word  enthusiastic  means  filled  with 
God,  therefore,  let  us  not  fear  io  be  called  enthusiasts,  for  it  means 
that  we  have  heard  the  God-voice  saying  *come  up  higher.'  "  Miss 
Harrison  gave  the  creed  of  kindergartners  in  the  words,  "We  be- 
lieve that  all  children  are  children  of  God  and  bear  the  Divine 
image;  we  believe  that  we  as  kindergartners,  as  the  spiritual  mothers 
of  the  children,  have  the  privilege  of  helping  to  develop  them  physi- 
cally, mentally  and  spiritually  so  that  they  may  become  rightly  re- 
lated to  God  and  their  fellowmen.  W(*  believe  that  in  so  doing  we 
are  co-workers  with  God.*'  Mi^s  Harrison  cited  instances  where  people 
with  such  an  ideal  seemed  to  work  miracles  and  left  us  with  the 
thought  that  if  our  ideal  is  great  enough,  if  our  belief  in  the  divine 
nature  of  the  child  is  strong  enough,  and  if  our  realization  of  our 
spiritual  motherhood  is  great  enough,  we,  too,  may  work  miracles. 

Miss  Patty  Hill,  of  Louisville,  gave  a  summary  of  the  results 
of  the  work  in  her  city  in  testing  children's  sense  of  humor. 

Miss  Haven,  of  New  York,  spoke  very  briefly  of  the  necessity 
of  keej)ing  in  motion  rather  than  settling  down  to  either  a  conserv- 
ative or  a  radical  view  of  things;  a  pendulum  is  of  use  only  when 
moving  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 

The  j)rogram  was  ])leasaTitly  completed  by  two  amusing  stories 
told  bv  Miss  Mvra  Kellv  in  her  usual  inimitable  manner. 


Department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Ass<^ 
elation  meets  in  Milwaukee,  February  28th,  March  1st  and  2d.  Presi- 
dent. Edwin  G.  Cooley.  of  Chicago. 

Topics  are  "Reviews  of  the  Educational  Features  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition."  by  Howard  J.  Rogers,  and  others. 

"Means  of  Increasing  the  Efficiency  of  Our  Public  School  Work," 
Albert  G.  Lane,  district  superintendent  of  schools,  Chicago. 

"Some  of  the  Conditions  Which  Cause  Variation  of  the  Rate  of 
School  Expenditure  in  Different  Localities,**  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris. 

Address  by  George  B.  Vincent. 

"Charter  Provisions  as  Related  to  the  Organization  of  School  Sys- 
tems." W.  H.  Maxwell.  New  York. 

"Child  Labor."  Jane  Addams  and  Edgar  G.  Murphy,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Southern  Education  Board,  and  others. 

"Manual  Training  Work  in  the  Elementary  High  School  and  Col- 
lege Curricula,"  James  P.  Haney,  Calvin  B.  Woodward. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education  will 
meet  Monday.  February  27th.     Wilbur  S.  Jackman.  president. 


HOOK    NOTES. 
Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live,  by  Albert  F.  Blalsdell,  M.  D.    A  new 
and  up-to-date  revision  ol  a  standard  book.    The  language  le  simple,  the 

style  Interesting.  The  Illustrations  clear,  strong  and  well  selected.  Many 
eiperlments  requiring  any  apparatus  that  Is  simple  and  easily  obtained 
are  given  and  the  volume  will  be  tound  useful  and  Interesting  in  the  home 
as  well  as  in  tbe  school.  A  valuable  part  with  which  every  child  and  cer- 
tainly every  teacher  should  become  ramlllar  is  the  chapter  on  first  aids 
In  accidents  and  emergenclea.  Including  directions  In  cases  oF  buma, 
tainting,  poison,  drowning,  broken  limbs,  etc.,  with  excellent  I  Dust  rations. 
A  chapter  on  the  care  of  the  sick  room  has  also  many  hints.  Glnn  ft  Go, 
BOBton:    65  cents.     Mailing,  75  cents. 

The  Days  We  Celebrate,  by  Marie  Irish.  Suggestions  for  BCbool 
exercises  for  the  various  holidays.  There  are  some  ideas  that  might  be 
carried  out  with  success,  but  In  many  ot  the  original  verses  there  Is 
a  lack  ol  i^oetry  and  ol  rhythm.  Can  we  afford  to  employ  as  a  school 
exercise  a  line  which  runs  thus: 


r  children  do  not  use  E 

The  Chaulauquan  for  January  le  an  exceedingly  valuable  number 
for  kindergartners  and  educators  generally,  whether  in  home,  school  or 
settlement.  It  contains  an  article  upon  the  play  movement  in  Oermanr, 
which  has  much  to  teach  us.  The  department  entitled  "The  Surrej 
of  Civic  Settlement"  Is  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  subject  of  plar 
and  playgrounds,  and  suggestions  for  programs  for  women's,  men'a  and 
other  clubs  which  are  very  helpful.  In  the  same  number  James  B. 
Angell  writes  upon  "Psychology  and  Social  Welfare."  and  Walter  L> 
Hervey  upon  "Changes  In  the  Common-School  Curriculum." 

A  Arm  In  Dresden,  the  Dresdener  Werkstatten  fuer  Handwerks- 
kunst.  Is  making  toys  upon  a  new  plan.  The  animals  are  built  on  simple 
but  entirely  characteristic  straight  line,  such  as  those  of  the  Noah's 
Ark  creatures  of  our  childhood.  In  addition  It  makes  a  dellgfaUal 
screen,  which  will  bring  Joy  to  the  heart  of  any  child.  The  three  wln^ 
represent  the  front  and  sides  of  a  house,  with  openings  lor  windows 
and  door.  Behind  this  the  child  can  play  bouse  with  Just  enough  spur 
to  the  Imagination  to  make  housekeeping  under  such  condttlons  most 
alluring.  Curtains  can  be  hung  at  the  little  windows,  thru  which  the 
child  can  look  at  mamma  or  sister  busy  at  their  sewing.  We  hope  mftttj 
little  ones  will  be  the  happy  owners  of  this  screen  and  some  of  the 
well-made,  strongly-built  toys. 

The  Musician  for  December  contains  an  article  by  Daisy  FalrchUd 
Sherman  on  "Froebel  In  Music."  It  Is  one  of  a  series  of  papers  opon 
'Musical  Moments  With  the  Children." 

Good  Housekeeping  (or  January  contains  several  pictures  ot  the 
American  child  which  are  charming  and  a  description  of  a  "Children's 
Hour  In  a  Home  on  Filth  Avenue,"  which  we  wish  might  be  multiplied 
many  times. 
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A  WORD  UNTO  THE  WISE  IS  SUFFICIENT 


It  is  imperative  for  the  teacher  to  be  conTnaant  with  what  ii 
going  on  ia  the  world,  however  good  his  prerioua  trsinuig  may  baTC 
been.  A  fertile  means  of  accomplishing  this  is  by  reading  educa- 
tional literature,  both  current  and  standard.  It  is  easy  for  the 
teacher  to  fall  into  a  rut,  to  become  foesilizcd.  *  *  *  Aside  from 
the  inspiration  and  help  gained  from  reading  educational  literature 
the  teacher  by  supporting  educational  papers  encourages  the  worthy 
elTorta  they  arc  making  to  uplift  the  cause  of  education.  The  better 
support  these  papers  receive,  the  better  they  can  be  made.  Every 
subscriber  thus  assists  in  adding  to  the  usefulness  of  these  organs, 
while  he  receives  greater  benefits  himself.  The  teacher  that  igoorea 
the  educational  journal  loses  sight  of  the  progress  in  educational 
affairs,  falls  out  of  line  in  all  forward  movements,  becomes  narrow 
in  his  own  ideas  and  methods,  and  is  likely  to  be  self-contained  and 
egotistical.  He  therefore  owes  it  to  himself  as  well  as  to  bis  jpn- 
fession  to  support  educational  literature. — "Ltn  SULIT,  in  "A  liiw 
School  KIanageuemt." 
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A  Complete  Ubrary  Pile  of  boood 
TolDnu  of  the  Kindsroakten  Haoa- 
ZtNBiauTalnablaMltUrare,  It  coik 
taint  the  e&lj  hlitoric  record  af  the  Kla> 
derputen  movement  during  the  period 
of  jeaca  frmn  1H8  to  1902. 

Vonr  Town  or  School  Library  ahoold 
•ecore  theie  Totumei,  and  will  do  eolf 
taactaeri  indicate  the  need  of  Mune. 

Send  for  a  Hat  of  the  complete  volnmea, 
boofld  and  Dnbeimd,  which  are  aow  In 
the  market  Single  back  onmbers  nay 
be  sacnred  to  fill  out  broken  volnmea  at 
80  cents  each. 

Volumea  8,9  and  ■•  contain  the  Mother- 
Plaj  Study  eerles  by  Uiea  Blow  not 
fsbUafaed  etoewhere.    Addreee 
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THE  TWENTIETH   CENTURY  SERIES. 

Bertha  Johnston,  Editor.     Minerva  Jourdan,  Business  Manager. 

The  Kindergarten  Magazine  began  the  sixteenth  year  with  the  May  Issue.. 

Issued  monthly  from  September  to  June  Inclusive,  and  entered  at  the  Chicago 
Poatofflce  as  second-class  matter. 

The  Subscription  Price  is  $2.00  a  year.    Single  numbers,  20  cents.    To  England, 
10  shillings  per  year. 

Notice  Is  sent  of  expiration. 

Discontinuances.     Subscriptions   are  continued  until  notice  of  discontinuance 
is  received. 

Change  of  Address.     Subscribers  when  sending  notice  of  change  of  address 
must  give  both  old  and  new  address. 

How  to   Remit.     Send  no  local  check,  but  either  draft  on  New  York,  postal 
order  or  express  order,  made  payable  to  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  Company. 
Letters  should  be  addressed 

KINDERGARTEN    MAGAZINE   CO., 

40  Scott  St.,  Chicago 
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IMPORTANT. — The  New  Volunne  of  Rhythms,  Marches  and  Games  by  Mart 
Ruef  Hofer  is  ready  for  delivery.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  pages  of  pure  music 
and  an  outline  for  use  of  same.  Price,  by  mail.  $1.35.  The  introduction  gives 
practical  points  from  Miss  Hofer's  methods  in  Music  Education.  Vol.  I,  Charac- 
teristic Scenes  and  Sketches,  $1.00;    postage,  11  cents.     Simple  and  easy. 

THIRD  EDITION  of  Children's  Singing  Games.  50  cents  for  84  folk  gamea. 
Illustrated  and  with  the  full  description  for  playing  same.  Collected  by  Mari  Ruef 
Hofer  in  her  extensive  music  experience  in  social  settlements  and  vacation  schoola. 

NEW. — Life  of  Baroness  Von  Bulow,  in  two  fine  volumes,  ready  for  delivery, 
flhrery  page  rich  in  Kindergarten  History  and  culturing  to  every  reader.  Several 
chapters  give  matter  of  greatest  professional  import  to  kindergartnera.  Net,  $8.60; 
liostage.  24  cents. 

Urge  your  public  libraries  to  secure  these  volumes  for  your  reference  use. 
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DIRECTORY   OF  KINDERGARTEN    TRAINING   SCHOOLS 


134  Newbury  St.t  Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  Wheelock's  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School  opens  October  4,  1904.  Regu- 
lar course,  two  years.  Special  course  of 
one  year  for  graduate  students.  Students* 
home  at   Marenholz  House.    For    circular 

address 

LUCV  WHEELOCK 
134   NEWBURY  ST  .   BOSTON.   MASS. 

,  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

OF  THE 

Baffalo  Free  Kindergarten  Associatiofl 

Two  years'  course. 
For  particulars  address. 

MISS    ELLA   C.   BLDBR 
86  Delaware  Avenue.       •       •       BUFFALO.  N.  Y» 

Hilwaukee  State  Normal  School 
Kindergarten  Training  Department 

Two  years*  courso  for  ffradaates  of  four 
years  hiffh  schools.  Faculty  of  twenty- 
flvo.  Special  advautafres.  Tuition  free 
to  residents  of  Wisconsin ;  $40  per  year 
to  others.  School  opens  the  first  Tues- 
day in  September.  Send  for  cataloffue 
to  NINA  C.  VANOeWALKBR,  Director. 


THE  FROEBEb 

Kindergarten   Training  School 

Second  and  State  Streets, 
HarrisburiBr.  Pn. 

Two  Yeare'  Gouree 

Por  information  address, 

EVELYN  BARBINQTON, 
P.O.Box  304 Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Sincinnati  Kindergarten  Trainii  Scbod. 

Under  Auspices  of  the 
Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Association 

Regular  Two  Years  Course 

Qmdnate  Course,  Course  in  Primary  Teaching. 

Miss  Mina  B.  Colburn,  Principal. 

Miss  Annie  Laws,  President  of  Association. 

UHTOy  STREET,  -  CINCINlffATI,  OmO 

PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL 

Kindergarten  Training  School  at 

CHICAGO  COMMONS 
180  Grand  Ave. 
Two  years'  course  in  Theory  and  Practice. 
A  course  in  Home- Work.    Includes  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  Social  Settlement  Work. 
Finely  Equipped    Building,  Strong  Faculty,  and 
Moderate  rrices .     Send  for  circulars  and  informa* 
"onto    (Mrs.)  BERTHA  HOFEH-HEGNER, 
.15615  Turlington  Ave  ,  Harvey,  III, 


KINDERGARTEN    COLLEGE 

rORMCRLV 

TNE  PHEBE  A.  NEAR81  KINOERQARTEN  COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Freshman,  Junior  and  Senior  Courses,  Mothers' 
Classes.  Lectures  bv  Miss  Susan  £.  Blow,  Miss 
Laaia  Fisher,  Dr.  Sone  Nordhuff-Jung. 

College  reopeoii  Oct.  12.  1904. 

Address.  HARRIET  NIEL,  Director. 
1213-1216  K  ST.,  N.  W. 


THl    iNDIANA   KINDERGARTEN  AND   PRIHART 

TRAINING  SCHOOL,  at  IndiaupoUs  Regular  course 
two  years.  Preparatory  Cour^A,  one  year.  Post 
Graduate  Course  for  Normal  Teachers,  one  year. 
Primary   training   a    part   of   the   regular   work. 

Classes  formed  in  September  and  February. 

Ninety     Free     Scholarehlpa      Granted. 

Saoh  year,  special  Primary  ('^lass  in  May  and  Jun«. 


Pratt  Institute  Department  of 
Kindergartens,     Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1904-1905 

JVormal  €oan>e  Two  Years. 

Graduate  Courses  in  Motherplay,  Education  of  Man, 
Fedagogics,  Gifts,  Stories,  Ilandworlc.  Games,  Gym- 
nasium Work  (out  door  games,  swimming,  etc.), 
I'sycholoRy  ^ind  History  of  Education  and  Nature 
Mudv 

The  Philadelphia  Training  School 

FOR  KINDCRQARTNCR8 

lUNIOR,    SENIOR    AND   SPECIAL   CLASSES. 
Opened  Oct.  ist.,  1903-4. 

Address, 

MRS.  n.  L.  VAN  KIRK,  Principal. 
1333  Pin*  Street,  -         -  PhiUdslphia, 


The  Kraus  Seminary 

for  Kindergartners 
Regular  4  Extension  Courses 

Mrs.  Maria  Kraus  Boelte 
Hotel  San  Remo,  Central  Park  West.  75th  SUmI 

New  York  City 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Columbia  Kindergarten 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

1011   New  HAMPSHIRK  AVB 

BAM  KATHAMN  UPHNC0T7  )  m,,^,,„,i. 
auaAN  CHADtCH  BAK£ft  J"^^'*^* 

Daily  observation  and  practice  in  the  Kindetfai^ 
ten.    Students  can  obtain  board  at  the  school. 

BOSTON. 


Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  SohooL 

MRS.  ANNIE  MOSELEY  PERRY,  Principal. 
The  Copley.  i8  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  MaM^ 

Grand  Rapids  Kindergarten  Training  Sc&ool 

Acdng^  Frincifal,  CLARA  WHEELER 

School  Year  Continuous— Winter  and  Summer  Terms 
September  15,  1904  to  June  10, 1905 
July  5  to  August  26. 1905 
Certificate,  Diploma  and  Normal  Counct. 

For  particulars  address  Clara  Wheeler, 

Auditorium.  23  Fountain  St.,  Grand  Rapidf, Mich. 

KindergarieD  Vormai  Oeparlment 

ETHICAL  CULTURE  SCHOOL 

New  term  opens  September  28. 1901. 
For  information  addresn 

Frank  A.  Manny,  Superintendent. 
Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven,  PrincipaL 

Central  Park  West  and  63d  Street.  NEW  TOU  Cin 

CleYeland  Kindergarten  Training  School 

IN  AFFILIATION  WITH  THE 

Chicago  Kindergarten  College 

Ceraer  ol  Cedar  and  Watkint  Atm.,  CLEVELAND.  0. 


rOUNOCO    IN    II 


Course  of  study,  under  direction  of  Elizabeth  Har- 
rison, covers  two  years  in  Cleveland,  leading  to  aenior 


^"*i,(^'fi?.ff.^''^S-  T*T''"H^*''*^??'l7.  ..        \*^^  normal  couraes  in  the  Chicago  KinTleffsarten 
Tae  WiUiam  N.  Jackson  Memorial  Institwle,     \  CoWe^e.  ""  ~  ~  .    -•  . 


28d  and  Alabama  Streets 


■V 


^\%s  \^^TTk  Paris,  Principal. 
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Chicago  Kindergarten 

Institute   [Tenth  Tearl 

GERTRUDE  HOUSE 40  Scott  St. 

MRS.  MARY  BOOMER  PAGE.  Theory, 
Game».  Gifts.  Program,  and  general  ad* 
ministration  of  the  kindergarten. 

CAROLINE  C.  CRONISB.  Principles  of  Art 
and  Architecture,  Clay  Modeling,  Black- 
board Drawing,  Design,  Children's  Art 
Work. 

AMALIE   HOFER,   Froebel   Literature  and 
'    Philosophy.    Mother-Play    Study,    Educa- 
tion of  Man,  History  of  Education. 

OTHER  SPECIALISra 


Post-graduate  students,  and  thoso  wbo 
desire  supplementary  study,  are  admittad 
tu  the  above  and  to  special  courses. 

Circulars  on  application. 


HOOPING- GOUeH 
GROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celeorated  and  efiectual  English  Cure  without 


Are  now  headquarters  in  the  Northwest  for 

RAFFIA,  RAHAN  &  CARDBOARD 
CONSTRUCTION  PAPER 

and  also  a  great  variety  of  other  materials  for 
handwork.    Also  Western  Agents  for  the 

BROWN  FAMOUS  PICTURES 


Dealers  in 


KINDERGARTEN   MATERIAL 
AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  AIDS 

258-260  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

For  price*  and  goods  addrcsf  them  at  above 


THE  AFFORDBY  SCHCX)L 

22(8  North  Charles  Street,  -  Baltimore^  Md*. 

KINDERGARTEN 
NORMAL    CLASS 

JUNIOR.   SENIOR.   AND   SPECIAL   CLASSES. 

Latsra  M.  Beatty  Elizabeth  Silkman 

Associate  Principals. 


iss  Anne  L.  Page 

will  conduct  a  summer  course  of  study  at 
her  home  in  Danvers,  for  graduated  kinder- 
gartners  and  primary  teachers.  The  object 
of  this  course  is  to  give  a  comprehei  sive  idea 
of  the  kindergarten  theory  and  practice. 
For  terms  and  particulai s  send  for  circu- 
lar.   Address  as  above. 


Training  School  for  Kindergartners 

lZ2r>  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Caroline  M.  C.  Hart  (late  Director  Training 
School  of  Baltimore  Kindergarten  Associations 
assisted  by  a  competent  utaff  of  teachers.  The  work 
will  include  Junior.  Senior.  Graduate  and  Normak 
Trainers'  Courses.  Mothers'  Classes.  Evening  Class- 
es for  Children's  Nurses  and  Nursery  Govemessss. 
and  a  Model  Kindergarten.  For  particulars  api  ' 
to  the  Director,  Miss  Caroline  M^  C.  Hart,  841 
68d  St ,  Philadelphls.  Fa. 
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The  new  serial  to  run  through  the  year,  by 
L.  Frank  Haum,  author  of  **  The  Wizard 
of  Oz, "  etc.    Beautifully  illustrated  in  color. 


•• 


Mention  Kindergarten 


''THE  PRACTICAL  BOY 

Twelve  papers  on  handicraft  by  Joseph  H. 
Adams,  an  authority  of  wide  experience. 
Fully  illustrated. 

"HOW  TO  STUDY  PICTURES" 

An  admirable  series  of  articles,  fully  illus- 
trated, on  the  great  pictures  of  the  world  and 
how  to  judge  them,  by  Charles  H.  Caffin. 
With  reproductions  from  the  world's  mas- 
terpieces. 

"UNTIL  THE  DOCTOR  COMES" 

"  Emergency  talks"  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Walker. 

Scores  of  short  stories,  special  articles 
by  notable  writers,  the  St.  Nicholas  League 
and  many  other  good  things. 

1905  the  Best  of  All 

PRICE  $3.0O  A  YEAR 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 

Union  Square  N«w  York 

Magazine. 


(--CR    THE    KINDERGARTEN 

We  have  made  a  special  study  of  pictures  for  the  Kindergarten  and 
would  call  your  attention  ta  the  following  list  of  subjects  In  color: 

Noah's  Ark  Panels,  seven,  each  5  h.  x  19  in.,  per  stl.  mounled  on  clolh  S9,0  > 
Noah's  Ark  Panels,  seven,  eich  5  ft.  x  19  in.,  per  set.  UDmounted  -  -  -  ".50 
The  Supper,  Eli7.  Nourae,  WjiSO  -  -  -  0,00 
A  Dutch  Dairy,  Cassiers,  l&xS9     -     -     -    -    5,00 


M^^jj^ 


St.  George  and  the    Dragon  (Filiroy  Print), 

49x31 3  50 

An  Aulumn  Djy.  Cassiers,  16x20-  -  -  -  2  iO 
A  Summer  Day,  Cassiers,  16x20  -  -  -  2.50 
Hiawatha,  Eliz.  Nourse,  14,^x22  -  -  -  -  2,25 
Mother  and  Child,  Toulmoucbe,  1^x24  -  1,36 
Dutch  Fa.rmyard,  Albert  Hausein.  16x20  -  1,00 
Bran),    Dirk,   Maijke,    Dirkje.  M.   A.   Post, 


kl3   . 


Holland  Windmill,  J.  A.  Redmond,  11x15 
Real  Children  (Seven),  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith, 

8x10,  each 

Mother  Goose  Prints.  Lucy  Fitcli  Perkins  (Ten  Subjecls),  Mxlit,  tach      - 
Send  lor  our  piophlet  "PIctuKa  tar  the  Klndcrsarttn." 

THE  CHICAGO  ART  EDUCATION  CO., 

1317-1213   Masonic   Temple,  Chlcaao,    llllm 
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MUSIC  EDUCATION 

By  Calvin  B.  Csdy 

Vol.  I.  An  Outline.    Vol.  2.  Teacher's  M&terl».l.      -       Eivch,  $1.50- 

Endoised  by  those  who  speak  with  authority 


CLAYTON  F.SUMMV  CO.  .  anuarj 

Dear  Sirs:— We  have  used  the  two  books  by  Mt, 
Calvin  a.  Cady  (in  the  series  called  Music  Education)  in 
our  class  work  for  two  years.  They  have  been  of  great 
value  in  systematizing  our  program  f<>r  study  and  have 
satislactorily  supplied  a  lonti-lelt  want  for  a  text  book 
on  music  study,  based  on  pedagogic  principles. 
Very  sincerely  yoi 


Ha 


s-  Sevm 


n  Instill 


PubMslied  by  CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO., 

220  W&basK  Ave..  Chicago 
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VoL  XVn.— MARCH,  f905.-No.  7. 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  SERIES. 


DOES  XINDERGAT^TEX  TRAINING  PREPARE  THE  CHILD 
FOR  THE  PR r MARY  SCHOOL?— THE  TEACH- 
ER'S POINT  OF  VIEW. 

FKANCKS  COOKE  IIOLDEN. 

When  our  city  su  peri  n  tend  on  t  of  scliools.  Mr.  J.  C.  Tenipleton, 
told  me  last  May  that  the  Santa  Ana  Board  of  Education  had 
requested  him  to  ^et  tlie  opinion  of  some  primary  teachers  in  regard 
to  the  ability  shown  hy  kinder<;arten  children  in  the  primary  school, 
being  both  a  kindcrgaitner  and  a  primary  teacher,  my  attention 
was  at  once  arrested.  The  interest  I  had  acquired  in  tlie  Education 
Seminar,  at  Leland  Stanford,  in  collecting  and  collating  data  in 
various  fields  of  educatioiuil  investigation,  was  still  active  and  so 
when  the  superintendent  asked  me  to  take  the  matter  in  charge, 
I  entered  upon  the  work  with  zest. 

The  first  question  to  be  considered  was  where  and  how  these 
opinions  could  best  be  gathered,  and  I  decided 

First — That  the  field  of  inquiry  siiould  lie  outside  the  State, 
because  facts  obtaint^d  from  some  distance  are  seen  in  better  per- 
spective, and  are  generally  freer  from  elements  of  personal  preju- 
dice and  feeling. 

Second — That  a  questionaire,  in  this  instance,  would  be  likely 
to  defeat  its  own  ends,  since  the  questions  and  not  the  children 
might  be  the  source  of  suggestion  to  the  teacher.  Moreover,  the 
aim  of  this  inquiry  was  not  so  much  to  gather  a  large  mass  of 
material  under  specific  topics,  as  to  get  a  free  expression  regard- 
ing those  defects  and  excellencies  of  kindergarten  children  most 
vivid  to  the  consciousness  of  primary  teachers,  supervisors,  and  prin- 
(■'pals  who  were  in  daily  contact  witli  such  children  in  the  schoolroom. 
I  therefore  prepared  the  following  letter: 
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Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  May  2,  1904. 
My  Dear : 

The  Board  of  Education  of  this  place  are  in  doubt  as  to  the 
utility  of  the  kindergarten  system  except  in  the  slum  districts  of 
cities.  They  have,  therefore,  asked  me  to  obtain  the  opinion  of 
a  number  of  experienced  supervisors  and  teachers  as  to  its  efficiency 
in  preparing  children  for  the  work  of  the  primary  school — especially 
children  in  the  smaller  cities  who  have  comfortable  homes  and 
room  to  play  out  of  doors. 

Your  long  and  varied  experience  would  make  the  expression 
of  your  observation  and  judgment  in  the  matter  of  especially  value 
to  them.  If  you  will  kindly  state  in  what  particulars  you  have  found 
that  kindergarten  training  prepares,  or  fails  to  prepare,  the  child 
for  the  work  of  the  primary  school,  I  shall  be  very  greatly  obliged. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  C.  Templeton, 

Supt.  of  Schools, 
per  Frances  C.  Holden. 

Addresses  were  obtained  by  writing  to  Miss  Bertha  Johnston,, 
editor  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine,  and  to  principals  of  the 
training  departments  in  some  of  the  State  normal  schools.  Mis& 
Greenwood,  of  Pomona,  furnished  not  a  few,  and  a  considerable 
number  were  found  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  news  items  in  the 
kindergarten  periodicals.  I  wish  especially  to  express  my  obliga- 
tion to  Miss  Nina  Vandewalker,  of  Milwaukee,  who  sent  a  large 
number  of  addresses  and  in  each  case  stated  the  population  of  the 
town  named. 

I  sent  out  a  few  copies  of  the  letter  and  awaited  replies  to 
see  if  it  would  call  forth  the  kind  of  information  desired. 
The  answers  indicated  that  in  the  effort  to  state  the  question  without 
bias  it  had  been  made  too  indefinite.  The  replies  were  expressed 
in  general  terms,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  argue  the  case  a  priori, 
A  second  letter  was  therefore  written,  as  follows: 

Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  May  23,  1904. 
My  Dear : 

The  Board  of  Education  of  this  place  are  in  doubt  as  to  the 
utility  of  the  kindergarten  system,  except  in  the  slum  districts  of 
cities,  because  some  primary  teachers  hold  that  the  training  unfits 
the  child  for  the  work  of  the  primary  school. 

They  have,  therefore,  asked  me  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  a  num- 
ber of  experienced  supen^isors  and  teachers  in  places  where  the 
kindergarten  is  more  fully  established  than  it  is  here,  especially  in 
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the  smaller  cities  where  the  children  have  comfortable  homes  and 
room  to  play  out  of  doors. 

I  should  be  glad  to  receive  an  expression  of  the  result  of  your 
observation  and  judgment  in  the  matter.  In  what  respects  do  you 
find  that  the  kindergarten  prepares,  or  fails  to  prepare  the  child 
for  the  work  of  the  primary  grade?  A  prompt  reply  will  be  appre- 
ciated. Yours  very  truly, 

^  J.  C.  Templeton, 

Supt.  of  Schools, 
per  Frances  C.  Holden. 

Responses  to  this  letter  came  prompt,  full  and  to  the  point. 
They  represented  places  of  all  sizes  from  Baraboo,  Wis.,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  6,000,  to  New  York,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Louis.  It  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  mention  with  appreciation  every  member  of  the 
j>rofes8ion  who  responded  to  this  letter.  This  is  impossible,  but 
I  wish  to  thank  Superintendent  Maxwell,  New  York,  Superintendent 
Simonds,  Oshkosh,  Mrs.  Logsdon-CouU,  Menominee,  Superintendwit 
Congdon,  Helena,  and  Assistant  Superintendent  Kaegel,  Milwaukee, 
for  the  interest  which  they  took  in  furnishing  data  from  teachers 
under  their  supervision,  in  addition  to  their  own  full  and  explicit 
statements.  Others  would  have  been  glad  to  do  the  same  had  not 
the  stress  of  work  attending  the  close  of  the  school  year  prevented. 

Thirty  letters  are  included  in  the  outline  or  table  which  fol- 
lows. In  order  to  set  forth,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  facts  which 
the  letters  contain,  in  a  clearer,  more  compact  form  than  could  other- 
wise be  done,  I  have  reduced  the  material  to  a  percentage  basis,  and 
present  it  under  the  following  general  heads: 

I — In  what  particulars  kindergarten  training  prepares  the  child 
for  the  grade. 

II — In  what  particulars  it  fails  to  prepare  him  for  the  grade. 
I — ^In  what  respects  Kindergarten  training  prepares  the  child  for 
the  grade. 

1 — Kind&rgaHen  training  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  th$ 
studies  taught  in  the  primary  school, 
100  per  cent  of  the  replies  state  that  kindergarten  training  is 
a  good  preparation  for  actual  school  studies.  Some  say  that 
*^it  is  an  ideal  preparation";  others  "that  it  is  the  best  possible 
preparation";  and  all  agree  that  it  gives  a  good  foundation 
for  later  school  work. 
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33  1/3  per  cent  express  this  opinion  in  more  or  less  general  terms, 
10   per   cent   say   that   kindergarten   children   work   better   from 

dictation  than  other  children. 
30  per  cent  say  that  kindergarien  children  are  better  writers. 
20  per  cent  that  they  draw  better. 
16  per  cent  they  are  better  readers. 
23  per  cent  they  are  quicker  in  numbers. 
3  1/3  per  cent  they  do  better  in  music. 
26  2/3  they  show  more  skill  in  manual  work. 
56  2/3  per  cent  they  have  larger  and  better  vocabularies;  express 

themselves  more  readilv. 

« 

33 1/3  per  cent  say  that  kindergarten  children  advance  more 
rapidly  in  the  grades.  Some  say,  "they  gain  six  months  the 
first  vear."  Others,  "thev  do  the  work  in  half  the  time  it 
takes  other  children."'  "Kindergarten  children  gain  a  year  by 
having  the  training."  "They  do  not  weary  of  the  work  because 
they  are  prepared  for  it." 

Principal  Francis  E.  Cook,  St.  Louis,  says:  "Our  kindergarten 
graduates  invoriahly  and  notably  excel  in  primary  work,  and 
in  all  subsequent  grades  up  to  the  high  school — in  all  respects 
that  go  to  make  up  good  scholars." 

Professor  Claxton,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  speaking  of  the  kindergartens 
at  Asheville,  N.  C,  says:  "Nor  were  the  benefits  of  the  kin- 
dergarten exhausted  with  the  primary  grade.  These  children 
trained  in  the  kindergarten  had  gained  something  which  was 
of  value  to  them  in  all  the  grades." 

Dr.  Soldan,  St.  Louis,  says:  "The  primary  teachers  of  St.  Louis, 
without  exception,  so  far  as  I  know,  feel  that  the  time  which 
a  child  has  spent  in  the  kindergarten,  with  us  from  the  sixth  to 
the  seventh  birthday  anniversarv',  is  time  well  spent  in  its  prep- 
aration for  the  succeeding  work  in  the  schools.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Anv 
apparent  loss  of  time  is  more  than  compensated  for." 
2 — Kindergarten  childreTt  attain  a  fuller  physical  growth  and 
development  than  children  who  do  not  attend  the  kinder^ 
garten, 

43  1/3  per  cent  of  the  letters  say  that  kindergarten  training  insures 
a  greater  physical  development  to  the  child. 
Kindergarten  children  ^Tiave  fewer  bodily  defects." 
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They  work  with  more  skill. 

They  work  with  more  accuracy.  • 

They  attack  their  work  with  more  vigor. 

They  sit  more  quietly. 

They  move  with  more  ease  and  grace. 

3 — Kindergarten  children  have   more   actv^l  information  than 
do  non-kindergarten  children. 
20  per  cent  state  that  the  actual  information  ])ossessed  by  kinder- 
garten  children   exceeds  that  of   other  children.     They   know 

more  about  color;  about  position;  about  direction;  about  modela 

and  forms;  about  qualities  of  objects. 
They   have  a   greater   knowledge   of   trades;   of   occupations;   of 

family   relationships;   of   organic   life;   of   natural   phenomena 

(sun,  moon,  stars,  water,  etc.). 
^*They  have  a  greater  fund  of  general  information." 
^*They  get  this  in  a  way  they  could  not  in  the  best  of  homes." 

4 — Kindergarten   children   manifest   more    mental   power   than 
children  who  have  not  had  this  training. 
73  1/3  per  cent  of  the  replies  state  that  children  who  have  had 

kindergarten  training  possess  greater  mental  vigor  than  those 

who  have  not  had  such  training. 
50  per  cent  say  that  they  have  keener  powers  of  observation. 

They  have  quicker  perception;  are  more  wide  awake. 

Their  senses  are  better  trained. 

They  receive  new  impressions  more  readily. 

They  grasp  new  ideas  more  quickly. 

Thev  visualize  more  readilv. 

They  are  more  attentive. 

They  are  able  to  apply  themselves  more  closely. 

They  are  more  persistent. 

They  are  more  inventive  and  original. 

They  have  greater  thought  power;  better  judgment. 

They  are  able  to  judge  more  correctly  of  quantities,  qualities 

and  relations. 

5 — Kindergarten  training  improves  the  general  attitude  of  chiU 
dren, 
16  2/3  per  cent  speak  of  an  improvement  in  the  attitude  of  kin- 
dergarten  children    over   those   who   have   never   attended   the 

kindergarten  in  that: 
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They  are  more  ready  to  conform  to  the  ways  of  school. 
.   They  are  ready  to  start  right  the  first  morning. 
They  are  more  responsive. 

6 — Kind-ergarien  children  evince  a  higher  moral  development^ 
than  children  who  come  directly  from,  the  home, 
60  per  cent  of  the  letters  state  that  kindergarten  children  have  at- 
tained a  higher  moral  development  than  non-kindergarten  chil- 
dren. 
33  1/3  per  cent  speak  of  the  formation  of  good  habits  in  the  kin- 
dergarten, specifying  that: 

Kindergarten  children  are  more  polite. 

They  are  accustomed  to  the  forms  of  politeness,  as  greeting  each^ 
other,  taking  leave,  etc. 

They  are  more  modest,  more  cheerful,  more  self-helpful. 

They  are  neater,  more  orderly,  more  punctual,  more  obedient. 

Kindergarten  children  show  more  kindness  than  do  others. 

They  have  received  elements  of  culture  which  others  have  not. 

They  have  more  regard  for  property. 

They  exercise  more  self-control. 

They  have  more  courage. 

They  feel  more  individual  responsibility. 

The  inner  life  is  developed  and  they  better  understand  their  re- 
lations to  others. 

They  feel  more  need  of  working  in  harmony  with  others. 

They  have  greater  desire  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  others. 

They  possess  higher  ideals  of  conduct. 

•They  more  often  desire  to  know  and  choose  the  right. 

Superintendent  Bell,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  says:  "We  can  further 
testify  that  experience  shows  that  this  training  of  two  years 
has  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  after  moral  status  of  the 
life  of  the  children." 

Superintendent  Maxwell,  New  York,  says :  "The  benefit  of  kin- 
dergarten training  is  not  confined  to  children  who  have  had 
such  training.  Such  children  unconsciously  do  missionary 
work  among  their  fellows  in  the  higher  grades." 

IT — In  what  particulars  kindergarten  training  fails  to  prepare- 
the  child  for  the  work  of  the  primary  school. 

13  1/3  of  the  writers  speak  of  weaknesses  in  kindergarten  training 
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as  a  preparation  for  the  grade  which  were  apparent  when  their 

kindergartens  were  first  organized,  but  which  have  since  been 

overcome. 

One  or  two  say  that  laxity  in  directed  attention  was  a  fault, 
now  obviated. 

One  teacher  says  that  kindergarten  children  expect  too  much 
freedom,  and  are  too  dependent  on  the  teacher,  however, 
6he  frankly  adds,  "this  may  be  equally  true  of  children 
coming  directly  from  the  home.  I  can  make  no  compari- 
son as  I  have  never  taught  children  that  have  not  had  the 
training.*' 

Another  teacher  speaks  of  the  dependence  of  kindergarten  chil- 
dren on  the  teacher,  this  being  the  only  unfavorable  crit- 
icism which  is  made  without  the  qualifications  noted  above. 

Ill — Cautions. 
33  1/3  per  cent  of  the  replies,  especially  those  from  superinten- 
dents, supervisors,  and  principals,  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
caution  in  the  equipment  and  regulation  of  kindergartens. 
If  the  results  which  they  set  forth  are  to  be  realized. 
There  must  be  strong  teachers. 
There  must  be  well  trained  teachers. 
There  must  be  a  proper  equipment. 
The  kindergarten  must  be  well  regulated. 
Children  under  six  must  remain  in  the  kindergarten  not  less 

than  a  year. 
The  primary  teacher  must  not  be  too  rigid,  allowing  no  oppor- 
tunity for  freedom. 
An  impartial  survey  of  the  facts  unquestionably  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  verdict  of  the  teacher,  so  far  bs  it  is  given  in  this 
study,  is  unanimously  in  favor  of  kindergarten  training  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  grade  work. 

43  1/3  per  cent  find  that  kindergarten  children  have  a  fuller  physi- 

can  development  and  fewer  physical  defects. 
73  1/3  per  cent  state  that  kindergarten  children  give  evidence  of 

greater  mental  power. 
60   per  cent  that  kindergarten  children  have  reached  a  higher 
moral  development.    They  have  formed  better  habits ;  show  more 
appreciation  of  moral  values ;  and  a  greater  desire  to  do  the  right. 
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100  per  cent  state  that  kindergarten  training  is  an  excellent  prep- 
aration for  the  work  of  the  primary  school,  because  kinder- 
garten children  excel  in  mastering  the  studies  of  the  grade; 
they  grasp  the  work  more  intelligently;  attack  it  with  more 
vigor:  and  do  it  in  less  time  than  the  cliildren  who  come  directly 
from  the  home. 

It  should  be  bonie  in  mind  that  the  mean  population  of  the 
phices  represented  by  these  answers  is  from  8,000  to  15,000, 
and  that  they  are  as  cultured  and  prosperous  as  the  ordi- 
nary American  city  of  similar  size. 
In  conclusion  I  must  acknowledge  that  although  my  faith  in  the 
kindergarten  has  been  great,  I  have  been  amazed  at  the  results  of  this 
study.    This  evidence  of  tlie  power  and  efficiency  of  the  kindergarten, 
as  it  is  now  organized  and  at  work,  is  entitled  to  earnest  considera- 
tion, and  the  statements  should  carry  full  weight,  since  they  come 
from  a  source  which   is — as  nearly  as  may  be — at  once  competent, 
unprejudiced  and  disinterested. 

THE   TIIT'NDER    STOR^f. 

LILLIAN   HOWARD  CORT. 

*'Bang,  bang/'  laughed  old  Thunder, 

In  mischievous  glee. 
As  the  sparks  from  his  anvil 

Shot  down  to  the  sea : 
And  the  children  sto|)ped  playing 

To  watch  with  surprise 
All  the  flashes  of  liiiht 

Darting  over  the  skies. 

**Bang,  bang,"  callrd  old  Thunder, 

"'Viw  workiiiir  Indav.''' 
And  he  made  the  sparks  fly 

As  he  hammered  away, 
l^iit  the  gentle  old  l{ain. 

With  annoyance,  no  doubt. 
At  the  rai-kct  he  heard, 
Canio  and  i)Ut  the  sparks  r)ut. 


A  MORNING  SESSION  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  CHILDREN, 

IIATTIE    M.    MINCHER. 

There  is  more  to  be  learned  from  those  children  than  from  any 
book  which  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  happen  upon. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  deeper  problems  of  living  ever  can  he 
answeied  by  the  processes  of  thought;  I  believe  that  life  itself  teaches 
us  either  patience  with  regard  to  them,  or  reveals  to  us  possible  solu- 
tions when  our  hearts  are  pressed  close  against  duties  and  sorrows  and 
experiences  of  all  kinds. 

I  believe  that  in  the  thought  and  feeling  and  sufferings  of  children, 
for  instance,  an  obser^ser  will  often  catch,  as  in  a  flash  of  revelation, 
some  fruitful  suggestion  of  his  own  relation  to  the  universe,  some  far- 
reaching  analogy  of  the  processes  of  his  own  growth.  This  wisdom  of 
experierce,  which  often  ripens  in  untrained  minds  into  a  kind  of  clair- 
voyant vision,  is  the  deepest  wisdom  after  all,  and  books  are  only  valu- 
able and  enduring  as  they  include  and  express  it. — Hamilton  W.  Mabie, 
in  "The  Study  Fire." 

The  children  of  this  little  sketch  are  pupils  in  the  oral  class 
for  (leaf  ciiildren  in  the  Lafayette  school,  Oakland,  (■alifornia,  Char- 
Inffe  Louise  Mon/nn,  director.  The  "playing  school''  which  it  was  at 
first  supposed  would  be  the  diversion  of  a  few  minutes,  continued 
through  the  morning  session,  without  interruption  by  the  teachers. 

There  are  ten  children  in  the  group,  whose  ages  range  from  five 
to  eleven.  The  one  who  "played  teacher  *  was  eight  and  had  been  in 
scJK^ol  onlv  a  few  weeks. 

^IvTcdith  had  not  been  to  school  for  several  weeks.  He,  with 
Mamuui  and  brother  ^lalcolm  had  been  "wav  off"  In  the  country. 
They  had  sl(^j)t  in  the  cars  and  rode  waij  up  on  the  hills,  where  one 
dav  ^Feredith  had  seen  the  w-hite  snow  fall,  and  where  he  had  seen 
manv.  manv  tall  trees. 

And  now,  while  he  was  relating  this  interesting  story  to  the 
ciiildn»n  who  gathercnl  before  the  opening  hour  of  school,  ^feredith's 
artistic  eye*  had  caught  George's  tree  pictures  on  the  wall-slate,  for 
it  was  November,  and  we  had  l)een  telling  picture  stories  of  life  in 
forest,  wigwam  and  log  hut. 

Yes,  ^Feredith  had  seen  trees  in  the  hills  "just  the  same"'  as 
George's  and  had  *'see!i  the  nuin  chop  the  tall  tree — had  seen  it  fall.''' 
"No,  TIenry,  tlie  man  did  not  saw  the  tree  down — he  choj)ped  it 
down  with  hi?-  ax  with  a  long  handle" — which  ^leredith  pictured  on 
the  wall-slate. 

Nevertheless  he  had  no  idea  of  opposing  Henry,  who  at  this 
tiuH^  insist<Ml  upon  their  playing  "tree,"  and  Meredith,  with  the 
others,  took  his  turn  at  ))laying  the  part  of  the  tree  which  the  small 
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woodman  sawed  till — down  it  fell — to  the  earth,  to  be  helped  up  later 
to  resume  its  life  at  once  as  a  real  boy  or  girl. 

But,  Meredith  was  now  noting  the  changes  in  our  room,  especially 
in  our  pictures.  The  children,  showing  their  interest  in  his  pleasure, 
were  hurrying  him  from  one  object  to  another,  when  Henry  demanded 
that  they  go  no  further  until  Mt?redith  had  been  introduced  to  the 
picture  of  our  President — who  "took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  to  Henry^' 
and  said:  "How  do  you  do"  as  he  "rode  in  a  carriage  with  a  horse 
while  he  and  all  the  boys  and  girls  waved  their  flags  and  said  "Hur- 
rah, Hurrah.*  ^' 

Alas,  this  burst  of  enthusiasm  was  without  the  slightest  effect 
upon  Meredith ;  for  did  he  not  know  all  about  it  and  had  the  picture 
not  been  placed  on  the  wall  long  before  he  went  to  the  country? 

My  attention  had  been  diverted  from  this  earnest  little  company 
but  a  moment,  when  Eileen  was  at  my  side — and  in  tears — for,  during 
a  scramble  of  six  children  for  five  desks  (they  had  suddenly  decided 
to  take  possession  of  the  older  boys'  corner)  it  had  fallen  to  her  lot 
to  be  left  standing  alone — hence  her  appeal  for  help. 

Now,  Eileen's  tears  are  sometimes  wont  to  flow  with  little  provo- 
cation, but  they  were  surely  justified  on  this  occasion:  so  upon  sug- 
gestion that  she  fill  the  teacher's  chair,  around  which  the  desks  were 
placed,  the  tears  gave  place  to  smiles  and  all  enthusiastically  con- 
sented to  have  Eileen  for  their  teacher — although  I  believe  they  had 
intended  only  to  show  Meredith  how,  during  his  absence,  they  had 
been  allowed  to  occupy  the  "big  boys' "  chairs  in  the  drawing  lesson. 

It  was  now  fifteen  minutes  after  nine  o'clock,  and  George  sug- 
gested that  they  have  a  "morning  story,"  which  he  wrote  upon  the 
wall^late,  as  each  in  turn  contributed  a  sentence. 

M.  "Today  is  Tuesday,  November  17,  1903."  H.  "It  is  au- 
tumn. Elin.  "The  sun  is  up  in  the  sky."  Ei.  "1  love  the  sun- 
beams." Elise.  "The  sunshine  is  warm  and  bright."  H.  "Papa 
sent  me  some  new  shoes."  A.  "September,  October  and  November 
are  the  autumn  months."  A.  "Elise  brought  a  new  calendar  to 
school." 

The  stor>'  was  read,  after  which  the  Keaders  were  taken  from 
the  bookcase  and  again  each  pupil  stood  erect  and  read  carefully 
but  evidently  with  entire  sacrifice  of  perfect  speech  for  thought  and 
rhythm,  for  an  unusual  evenness  of  tone,  and  entire  laok  of  pause 
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or  repetition  was  observed.  Even  Aurella,  the  baby  girl,  gave  her 
undivided  attention.  Stealing  on  tiptoe  to  Eileen,  she  tucked  herself 
under  the  little  teacher's  arm,  while  she  read  "niannna,"  *'baby,"  and 
softly  ran  back  to  her  desk  with  a  musical  little  giggle. 

Some  one  had  discovered  ink  on  one  of  our  nicely  polished  desks. 
Two  children  ran  for  dusters,  but  the  removal  of  the  ink  bv  no  means 
ended  the  difficulty.  Alas,  it  seemed  the  evil  doer  must  be  selected 
*froni  their  number  and  exposed,  and  one  after  another  they  decided 
that  the  guilt  should  rest  upon  Elise.  Her  protests  were  unheeded 
until,  unable  to  bear  the  disgrace  longer,  she  cried.  Nothing  more 
was  needed  to  move  the  hearts  of  her  accusers  to  pity  and  forgive- 
ness, for  at  once  Elise's  sobs  were  hushed  as  they  assured  her  again 
and  airain,  *^T  love  you,  Elise  I  T  love  you,     I  love  you." 

Eileen  seemed  somewhat  disconcerted  at  this  point,  for  she  had 
not  been  in  school  many  weeks  and  was  unable  to  recall  Meredith's 
name.  This  was  Henry's  opportunity  of  introducing  a  little  of  his- 
own  leadership  into  affairs  but  he  certainly  did  it  in  a  very  courteous 
way  when  he  stepped  up  to  Eileen  and  carefully  repeated  to  her. 
Meredith's  name. 

It  was  now  ten  o'clock  and  although  until  now  no  one  had 
seemed  to  notice  the  time,  George  reminded  the  class  that  it  was  the 
hour  for  physical  exercise  and  they  took  their  usual  positions  on  the 
floor.  They  were  all  attention,  but  the  teacher  did  not  proceed. 
Some  one's  position  did  not  satisfy  her,  and  she  demanded  repetition 
and  more  perfect  action  on  the  part  of  her  pupils. 

Whom  have  we  recognized,  occasionally,  in  the  little  teacher 
this  morning?  lias  some  power  bestowed  the  gift  enabling  us  to 
*^see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us?"  ' 

Again  the  children  were  seated  and  once  more  took  their  books 
to  read — all  giving  attention,  while  one  at  a  time  they  read  aloud. 

Eileen  now^  noticed  Aurella's  desire  to  reach  the  wall-slate  and 
draw,  and  without  disturbing  the  reading  lesson  she  went  to  Aurella's 
assistance,  drawing  an  apple  (what  a  pity  that  such  a  young  teacher- 
should  show  herself  to  l)e  such  an  adept  at  correlation  ( ?)  )  which 
the  delighted  Aurella  copied  with  not  a  little  feeling. 

For  the  first  time  they  now  recognized  our  presence  in 
the  room,  when  George  asked  if  they  might  write  their  "morning 
story"  in  their  books,  and  incidentally  this  honest  boy  inquired* 
whether  he  should  not  write  "Papa  brought  me  some  new  ghoes,"  or 
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"Papa  brought  Henry  new  shoes."  He  intended  also  to  omit 
the  word  "'some"  for  this  reason:  Henry's  new  shoes  numbered  two, 
and  ^'some,"  according  to  his  interpretation,  meant  more  than  two. 

The  books  were  given  to  George  and  they  were  still  writing 
when  the  bell  sounded  for  recess. 

Henry  noticed  the  children  at  play,  but  said  "No — play."  Elisc 
thought  she  would  play  but  immediately  changed  her  mind  and  all 
continued  to  write  until  sent  to  the  playground. 

Upon  their  return  to  the  room  the  children  formed  a  circle  and 
under  Eileen's  direction  had,  as  was  usual  at  that  time,  a  drill  in 
phonics,  after  which,  to  our  astonishment,  they  brought  their  books 
again,  this  time  to  read  silently. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  little  break  in  the  program  at  this  point. 
Eileen  had  forgotten  her  strenuous  part  in  the  discovery  of  a  design 
in  the  corner  of  her  embroidered  handkerchief,  and  after  allowing 
all  to  admire  it,  she  tried  to  draw  this  figure  of  many  curves  on  the 
wall-slate. 

Did  they  intend  to  omit  the  usual  number  drill?  Perhaps  they 
had  forgotten  the  delight  with  which  they  had,  on  the  preceding  day, 
selected  from  the  blocks  on  the  table,  the  one  held  in  hand  while 
eyes  were  closed,  or  their  disappointment  when  the  discovery  was 
made,  that  the  line  drawn  on  the  wall-«late  was  longer  or  shorter 
than  the  pencil  or  ruler  held  up  to  their  view. 

Where  did  Eileen  learn  to  raise  her  hand  to  gain  permission  to 
speak?  This  borrowed  school  mannerism  was  readily  interpreted 
bv  all,  however. 

The  next  period  was  devoted  to  the  articulation  chart.  For 
twenty  minutes  all  gave  the  closest  attention.  ^Meredith  had  been 
allowed  to  complete  his  story.  His  chair  is  placed  and  when  he  joins 
the  group  class  he  is  given  extra  time. 

The  chart  put  away,  the  children  seemed  to  scatter  over  the 
room ;  hut  the  lull  was  only  temporary,  for  P^ileen  had  discovered  that 
the  "sunshine  paper"  had  been  omitted  from  the  calendar  and  "after 
a  while"  she  said  to  impatient  Aurella  (for  Eileen  evidently  ex])ected 
the  attention  of  all  during  this  exercise,  and  Henry  had  wandered  to 
the  bookcase).  Aurella,  the  baby,  came  to  the  rescue  and  Henry 
was  unable  to  resist  her  earnest  little  effort  as  she  pulled  at  his  arm 
until  the  book  was  laid  down  and  he  again  joined  the  class. 
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With  undoubted  imitation  Eileen  now  changed  her  purpose  and 
instead  of  taking  the  yellow  disks  (sunshine  paper)  from  the  desk 
herself,  she  asked  Henry  to  bring  them  (1  wonder  if  this  opportunity 
for  using  speech  spontaneously  appealed  to  her)  and  November  17, 
1903,  was  duly  recorded  as  a  sunshiny  day,  with  no  rain,  no  fog 
and  no  frost. 

A  spelling  lesson  was  the  next  in  order,  and  each  took  a  word 
from  Eileen's  lips  to  write  on  the  wall-slate  and  these  were  the  words 
(more  distinct  evidence  for  her  regard  for  correlation )  :  1.  pump- 
kin; 2,  apple;  3,  potato. 

Meredith  interrupted  the  lesson  with  the  suggestion  that  they 
draw  and  away  they  scampered  to  their  desks.  Eileen  had  a  ball  in 
her  hand,  while  she  drew  on  the  wall-slate  and  all  imitated  her  work. 
Meredith  soon  set  all  the  balls  rolling,  however,  for  he  preferred  to 
draw  cars.  Why,  so  soon  after  the  experience  of  sleeping  on  the 
steam  cars,  should  he  draw  balls?  His  was  a  steam  car,  too,  with  a 
brake  at  each  end;  but  each  little  thief  (or  imitator,  rather),  though 
appropriating  Meredith's  idea,  adorned  his  particular  car,  one  with 
trolley,  another  with  grip,  to  suit  his  own  fancy. 

The  teacher  (Eileen)  worked  away  with  her  pupils,  and 
altliougli  I  have  never  seen  them  occupy  so  little  room  (the  six 
artists  used  but  ten  feet  of  wall  space),  there  seemed  to  be  no  thought 
of  pushing  or  drawing  of  partition  lines.  Instead,  they  suggested 
changes  in  each  others  work.  Indeed,  all  the  morning  there  was 
absolute  harmony,  and  not  even  a  suggestion  of  a  successor  to  the 
first  teacher,  though  George  is  far  in  advance  of  the  others  and  Henry 
was  plainly  seen  to  be  controlling  liis  ambition  in  the  direction  of 
leadership,  yet  all  freely  supplemented  the  work  of  their  teacher, 
and  she,  working  with  them,  seemed  verily  to  be  enacting  the  happy 
idea  of  one  who  said,  '^Come,  let  us  live  with  our  children"  (not  for 
them). 

While  all  are  still  drawing,  Eileen  said,  ^'' Henry,  wipe  table*' 
— "wash  hands'' — for  it  was  twelve  o'clock. 

Then  Elise  ])repared  "hot  milk*'  while  the  others  arranged  the 
table  for  luncheon.  During  this  work,  they  occasionally  referred  to 
Miss  M- — or  me.  Soon  all  was  ready  and  Eileen  stood,  while  all, 
with  hands  folded,  repeated.  "Father,  we  thank  thee  for  our  food, 
amen,''  and  then  they  partook  of-  their  well-earned  luncheon. 


A  WIJS'D  STOJRY. 

B.   J. 

Such  a  windy  March  day!  The  children  playing  out  of  doors 
could  see  a  good  deal  of  the  wind's  work  and  play,  but  they  could 
not  hear  all  that  was  going  on  around  them,  so  I  will  tell  you  what 
they  might  have  heard  if  they  knew  the  language  of  things. 

In  a  certain  yard  where  the  hens  and  chickens  found  enough 
delicious  food  to  keep  them  busy  all  the  time,  the  feathers  of  evea 
the  neatest  and  trimmest  mother  hen  would  suddenly  ruffle  up  in 
a  most  untidy  manner.  That  was  the  merry  wind's  little  trick.  A* 
the  feathers  blew  about,  one  little  downy  one  sighed,  "Oh  dear!  I 
am  so  tired  of  being  all  the  time  fastened  to  this  hen,  who  can  do 
nothing  but  walk  about  looking  for  juicy  worms.  If  only  I  could 
swing  back  and  forth  on  that  line  as  the  clean  clothes  do.  Just  hear 
how  they  flap  and  fly !" 

"Perhaps  I  can  help  you,"  said  the  little  breeze.  "When  I  puff^ 
you  let  go  and  we  will  see  what  happens."  And  the  wind  puffed, 
and  the  little  feather  let  go  and  away  it  floated 

Dainty  and  light 

Toward  the  clothes  so  white. 

Now  the  clothes  were  certainly  fluttering  and  flapping  at  a  great 
rate  and  the  hurrying  wind  said,  "Just  a  little  bit  longer  and  you 
will  be  entirely  dry." 

"I  certainly  feel  delightfully  light  and  dry,"  said  the  sheet  of 
the  baby's  crib.  "I  am  tired  of  this  old  round.  First  on  the  crib^ 
then  in  the  tub,  then  on  the  line,  then  on  the  ironing  board,  then  in 
the  crib  (though  I  do  love  to  have  the  wee  baby  cuddle  down  upon 
me).  But  today  I  feel  just  like  flying.  Why  can  not  I  fly  up  to  the 
splendid  gold  weather  cock  who  stands  on  the  church  steeple  and 
views  all  the  world  ?  He  goes  round  and  round  and  sees  every  point 
of  the  compass.     I  want  to  go  up  there  and  see  the  world." 

"Perhaps  I  can  help  you,"  said  the  wind.  "When  I  puff,  you  let 
go,*  and  we  will  see  what  happens."  And  the  wind  puffed  and  puffed^ 
and  the  sheet  twisted  away  from  the  clothes  pin  and 

Flew  so  bold 

Toward  the  clock  of  gold. 


But  what  is  the  cock  saying? 
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"To  be  sure,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  around  to  welcome  the  flut- 
tering, white  visitor,  "I  can  move  in  all  directions  and  I  tell  the 
people  what  they  want  to  know  about  the  weather,  but  I  think  I  have 
lived  long  enough  in  one  spot.  I  want  to  take  a  higher  flight.  My 
feet  were  not  meant  to  be  forever  tied  to  one  point.  I  am  ready  to 
fly  like  the  wonderful  green  kite  I  see  far  away  in  the  sky." 

"Perhaps  I  can  help  you,^'  said  the  strong  wind.  "When  I  puff, 
you  let  go,  and  we  will  see  what  happens."  And  the  wind  puffed  and 
the  cock  struggled  and  in  a  moment 

It  tries  to  rise 

Where  the  green  kite  flies. 

But  it  got  only  far  enough  to  hear  the  kite  call  out  to  the  string, 
^'Oh,  do  let  me  go.  Why  do  you  hold  me  down?  I  know  I  can  fly 
as  well  as  those  clouds  away  up  there  if  you  wouldn't  hold  me  down. 
Let  me  go,  I  say."  "Perhaps  I  can  help  you,  if  you  are  only  a  little 
more  polite,"  said  the  wind.  "Wlien  I  puff,  you  tug,  and  we  will 
see  what  will  happen."  And  the  wind  puffed,  and  the  kite  tugged 
and 

Away  it  flew 

Toward  the  sky  so  blue. 

where  the  clouds  floated  so  rapidly. 

But  try  as  it  might,  it  could  not  get  very  near  the  clouds,  even 
though  they  tried  to  come  to  its  help. 

And  soon  they  were  heard  calling  out,  "Oh,  if  the  wind  would 
only  let  us  alone,  instead  of  pushing  us  about  the  way  it  does,  I 
am  sure  we  would  float  right  up  to  the  sun.  Do  stop  pushing,  wind.^' 
But  the  wind  said,  "Perhaps  I  can  help  you.  When  I  puff,  you  let 
yourselves  go  and  we  will  see  what  will  happen,"  and  the  wind  puffed 
and  the  clouds  let  themselves  go  and  in  a  few  moments  the  sun  was 
not  to  be  seen. 

Hut  that  night !  If  you  could  have  heard  the  wailing  and  shriek- 
ing! "What  is  it?"  said  the  creaking  old  red  windmill,  'Tiaven^t  I 
worked  enough  all  day  but  you  must  set  my  arms  to  swinging  tonight? 
What  a  roaring  and  howling  you  are  making.  Let  me  see  if  I  can 
not  help  you.  Out  with  it,  now."  And  the  wind  moaned,  "Oh,  if 
you  could  but  see  what  I  have  done.  I  wanted  to  help  and  instead 
have  only  done  mischief.  The  little  feather  that  might  make  the 
baby's  pillow  soft  is  caught  in  the  clothes  post.    The  baby's  sheet  is 
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clinging  in  wild  fear  to  the  church  steeple ;  the  golden  cock  is  sprawl- 
ing on  the  church  tower,  unable  to  rise;  the  boy's  kite  is  tangled  on- 
the  telegraph  pole,  the  clouds  have  all  settled  down  and,  unable  to- 
reach  the  sun,  are  breaking  into  tears.  Woe  is  me !  Woe  is  me !'' 
And  the  wind  shrieked  and  wailed  and  tiie  tall  poplar  trees  wailed 
with  it  and  tossed  their  arms  and  wrung  their  hands  while  all  the 
other  trec'S  bent  and  sobbed  in  sympathy  or  laughed  in  wild  derision. 

But  the  kindlv  old  windmill  said,  '*Well,  well,  vou  listen  to  me 
and  let  us  se<»  what  will  happen. 

"Instead  of  wailing  and  shrieking  around  here,  just  go  first  to 
one  j)oint  and  then  another  and  blow  and  puff  with  all  your  might 
and  I  am  sure  you  can  blow  all  your  helpless  friends  right  down  into 
our  yard.  I  will  stretch  out  my  arms  and  you  help  me  get  in  just 
the  right  position  and  I  will  break  the  fall  of  all  that  I  can  by  catch- 
ing? them  in  mv  arms.  But  first  scatter  the  clouds  before  thev  do 
break  into  tears,  b(»cause  then  they  will  spoil  everything  they  may 
touch.''  So  the  wind  straightway  called  to  the  clouds  that  he  was 
after  them  and  thev  had  better  scatter  as  fast  as  thev  could,  and  awav 
they  scurried,  forgetting  their  tears  in  the  fun  and  excitement  nf' 
the  chase.  Then  he  ])uffed  and  blew  from  all  the  different  directions, 
sometimes  hard,  sometimes  gently,  and  at  last  morning  came. 

When  the  mill-owner  came  into  his  vard  he  was  a  vcrv  much 
surprised  man.  "Well,"'  he  said,  '*I  knew  the  wind  had  been  busy 
last  night,  but  just  look  here.  What  is  that  white  thing  fluttering 
upon  the  windmill's  arm?  A  sh(x^t  from  a  baby's  bed,  it  looks  liki»,. 
and  there  is  a  kite,  too.  I  wonder  that  neither  one  is  ruined  in  that 
frightful  wind  storm  we  had  last  night.  And  here  is  the  cock  from 
the  church  steeple,  and  a  pretty  white  feather.'' 

His  children  gathered  around  with  wide  open  eyes.  *'What  will 
vou  do  with  them  all,  father?" 

^'The  co<*k  must  go  back  on  the  steeple.  And  we  must  see  that 
he  is  fixed  fa.st  to  his  perch"  (he  little  knew  that  the  cock  was'sayini; 
to  himself  that  he  would  never  try  to  leave  that  perch  again  if  he 
could  once  get  back). 

"Tlie  sheet  belongs  to  Baby  Buth  uj)  at  Auntie  Nell's.  Here  is  her 
mark.  Tlie  kite  1  think  we  will  havi-  to  keep.  The  feather  h^oks  as 
it  it  canie  from  the  old  Dorking.  T  think  we  mnst  put  it  in  Boi>h\'s- 
hat." 
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And  the  wind  «Rng  the  prettiest  little  spring  song  you  ever 
Tieard  wlien  it  saw  that  most  of  its  mischief  could  be  repaired.  And 
it  patted  with  soft  liands  the  cheeks  of  the  bo}'  who  had  lost  his  kite.. 

CONXECTING    WOKK    IX    THE   KINDERGARTEN^. 

In  reply  to  the  question  in  our  February  number  relative  to 
the  advisability  of  using  connecting  '^^xirk  in  the  kindergarten.  Miss 
Haven,  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York,  writes: 

"'The  question  of  knitting  work  with  some  reading  introduced 
into  the  kindergarten  from  February  to  June  depends  so  much  on 
conditions  that  I  do  not  think  any  rule  can  be  made  in  regard  to 
it.  'Hiis  vx\ar  we  have  a  number  of  children  rather  advanced  in  years 
and  ability  who  seem  to  need  something  outside  of  the  regular  kin- 
dergarten work.  We  have  solved  a  problem  for  our  needs  by  form- 
ing a  new  class  of  about  twelve.  These  children  meet  with  the 
kindergarten  children  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  remaining  thru 
the  morning  circle  and  talk  and  having  also  with  them  some  general 
exercises.  About  10  o'clock  thev  go  to  another  room,  where  thev 
have  some  reading,  some  spe»cial  handwork  and  also  some  other  work 
which  involves  more  thought  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  children. 
These  children  remain  for  a  half  hour  longer  than  the  regular  kin- 
dergailen  children  and  do  not  return  to  the  kindergarten  for  games 
or  any  other  exereises.  This  plan  is  working  well  now,  altho  at 
no  other  time  has  it  been  possible  to  arrange  for  such  a  class. 

'*I  am  ))erfeetly  willing  to  make  a  statement  of  tliis  particular 
work  we  are  taking,  altho  I  should  not  advocate  for  general  use 
unless  tlie  conditions  were  like  those  at  present." 

Another  letter  savs: 

Jn  answer  to  your  request,  printed  in  the  last  issue,  we  have 
done  six  wec»ks'  connect ini:  work  in  our  kindergarten  before  promot- 
ing our  children  into  tlu*  first  grade.  My  observations  in  these 
seven  kindergartens  lead  me  to  realize  the  futility  of  such  work. 

Are  we  not  attem|)ting  to  bridge  the  chasm  from  the  wrong  side 
and  with  wrong  materials?  The  iliiticulty  can  be  solved  not  by  add- 
ing a  few  weeks'  or  months'  connecting  work,  but  by  a  readjustment 
of  kindergarten  and  primary  nu^hods.  Adjustments  can  only  be 
accomplisluMl  by  hannony  of  methods. 

r  shouhl  consider  four  months'  connecting  work  entirely  un- 
necessary where  ni(4ho<ls  are  in  harmony. 

Very  truly.  (Miss)   .\lick  M.  Corbix, 

Sti})ervisor  KinderirartiMis,  Public  School,  Michigan  City,  Ind. 
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On  winter  days  at  four  o'clock 

They  bring  the  lamp  for  mc  and  Jock. 

At  five  o'clock  Penelope 

Brings  tea  (and  jam)  for  Jock  and  me. 

And  when  the  cuckoo  clamors  six 
We  put  away  our  games  and  bricks 

And  hasten  to  the  shelf  where  hang 
The  books  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang. 

Then  some  one  who  has  soft  brown  hair 
Comes  singing  up  the  nursery  stair; 

A  voice  cries,  "Who's  within  ?''  and  Jock 
Pretends  to  turn  the  broken  lock, 

And  I  exclaim  in  accents  fine, 
"Advance  and  give  the  countersign." 

"A  foe!"  the  stranger's  voice  replies; 
Straightway  the  postern  open  flies 
And  shows  us  mother's  laughing  eyes. 

We  both  pronounce  her,  then  and  there, 
A  prisoner  in  the  rocking  chair; 

She  yields  at  length ;  and  we  debate 
What  toil  befits  the  vanquished  great; 

And  Jock,  a  highly  courteous  knight, 
Votes  that  the  penance  shall  be  light, 

To-wit,  our  pris?oner,  prized  and  proud. 
Shall  for  an  hour  recite  aloud, 


♦There  are  few  more  charming  pictures  of  the  family  group  than 
that  given  in  the  above  verses.  Father,  mother  and  children  all  for  a 
brief  moment  held  by  a  common  joy.  We  venture  to  predict  that  the 
father  who  meets  his  boys  in  Fairyland  thus  will  neVer  grow  very 
far  away  from  them.  The  readers  of  the  rainbow-hued  series  of  fairy 
books  will  find  the  above  delightful  poem  included  in  the  latest  of  the 
series,  the  "Brown  Fairy  Book,"  which  possessors  of  the  others,  the 
Red,  the  Blue,  and  the  others,  will  certainly  want  to  own.  Published 
by  Longman,  Green  &  Co.,  by  whose  permission  we  reprint  these  verses. 
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With  waving  hand  and  lofty  look. 
From  any  kind  of  fairy  book. 

• 

The  captive  seems  absurdly  gay. 
And  smiles  in  quite  a  pretty  way; 

She  takes  the  book  upon  her  knee. 
Her  arms  encircle  Jock  and  me. 

And  on  each  shoulder  there  is  bid 
A  cruel  victor's  wicked  head. 

Then,  as  each  thrilling  tale  unfolds. 
What  company  the  nursery  holds! 

With  pigmy  pipe  and  dainty  drum 
The  marshaled  hosts  of  Elfland  come; 

Pale  Queens  whirl  by  in  golden  cars. 
And  fearful  Djinns  escape  from  jars; 

Haroun-al-Raschid,  meanly  clad, 
Glides  thru  the  streets  of  rich  Bagdad; 

And,  like  a  living  sapphire,  flies 

The  bluebird  thru  the  turquoise  skies. 

In  moonlit  meadows,  hand  in  hand. 
The  fairies  dance  their  saraband; 

The  moth,  their  jealous  sentinel. 
Peers  from  a  foxglove's  highest  bell. 

Lest  lovers,  come  to  catch  the  dew. 
The  fairy  queen  unveiled  may  view. 

Ah !  how  we  listen,  how  we  smile. 
When  vanquished  is  the  wizard's  wile; 

And  how  we  tremble  when  the  floor 
Creaks,  and  we  see  the  nursery  door 

Opening  slowly,  till  our  fears 

Grow  laughs  when  father's  face  appears! 
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Now  father's  very  old  and  wise; 
He's  thirty-four,  and  such  a  size! 

He  reads  a  curious  tongue  called  Greek, 
And  lectures  on  it  twice  a  week, 

And  yet  he  always  comes  and  looks 
At  mother  reading  fairy  books; 

And,  as  our  chairs  are  small,  his  seat 
Is  at  the  hearthrug  by  her  feet. 

And  I  believe  that  he  enjoys 
The  tales  as  much  as  little  boys. 

For  when  the  gong  is  rung  by  Bess, 
To  say  it's  time  to  go  and  dress, 

He  won't  get  up  from  off  the  floor. 
But  begs  for  just  one  story  more. 

0  tales  of  ogre,  knight  and  elf! 
You  make  a  rainbow  on  our  shelf. 

Wide  store  of  mirth  and  magic  arts. 
You  like  the  sunshine  in  our  hearts ! 

They  are  the  key  to  wizard  wiles. 
The  guidebooks  to  enchanted  isles. 

The  grammars  whence  we  understand 
The  tongue  that's  talked  in  Fairyland; 

The  sum  of  our  inheritance 

Of  all  the  wondrous  world's  romance; 

And  therefore  let  us  give  good  heed 
To  thank  him  very  much  indeed 

Who  left  his  well-loved  historv 
To  bring  delight  to  you  and  me ; 

And  scientific  lore  forsook 
To  make  another  fairy  book. 
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And  when  we  read  the  Bed,  the  Blue, 
The  Green — small  matter  what's  the  hue. 

Since  joy  is  there  in  black  and^white — 
Bemember  him  who  cared  to  write, 

For  little  ones,  tales  old  and  sweet 
And  ask  the  fairies  (when  you  meet) 

To  always  keep  unharmed  and  well 
From  ogre's  maw  and  witch's  spell, 

From  genii's  clutch  and  dragon's  fang. 

The  kind  magician,  Andrew  Lang! — St.  John  Lucas, 

ANDEBSEN    FESTIVAL,  APBIL    2,  1905. 

Interest  in  the  proposed  Hans  Christian  Andersen  celebration 
grows  apace.  Miss  Shedlock  has  met  with  most  gratifying  appre- 
ciation in  St.  Louis.  She  has  already  given  several  lectures  there 
and  will  make  a  second  visit  later.  Superintendent  Soldan,  of  the 
St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  has  seized  with  enthusiasm  upon  the  idea 
of  an  Andersen  festival,  and  Miss  McCuUoch,  supervisor  of  kinder- 
gartens, is  taking  a  practical  interest.  It  is  likely  that  the  St.  Louis 
schools  will  celebrate  the  occasion  on  Monday,  April  3d.  Cincinnati 
also  will  take  note  of  the  occasion,  a  Mr.  Jordan,  of  that  city,  giving 
readings  from  Andersen.  Chicago  will  be  most  fortunate,  for  it  will 
have  the  fairy  godmother  herself  to  preside  over  the  occasion,  the 
details  of  which  are  not  yet  fully  formulated.  Mr.  Winship,  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Education,  Boston,  has  given  several  columns  to 
the  subject  in  his  February  9th  number. 

KEADINOS    FKOM    ANDEHSEN    SrOGESTED    BY    MISS    811EDL0CK. 

For  Kindertrarten  and  Primary  Grades: 

'*The    Ole   Luk — Oic    Series''    (omitting    the   last   story)    and 

"What  the  Old  Man  Does  Is  Always  Bight" 
For  Children  from  8  to  10 : 

"Thumbelinor,"  "The   Princess  and   the   Pea,"  parts  of   "The 

Snow  Queen,"  "The  Little  Tin  Soldier,^'  "Jack  the  Dullard." 
For  Older  Grades: 

"The    .Nightingale,"    "The   Ugly   Duckling,"   "The   Emperor's 

New  Clothes,"  "The  Little  Mermaid,"  "Little  Ida's  Flowers." 
For  Sunday  School: 

"The  Buckwheat,"  "The  Snowdrop,"  "Live  from  a  Pod." 
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LITTLE    CHILDREN.* 

LAORA    ELLA    CRAOIN. 

VL 

subject:   JOSEPH  SOLD  BY  HIS  BROTHERS. 

Geneais  So'G-lO;  37:1-35. 

picture:      JOSEPH  SOLD  INTO  EGYPT. — ^DORE. 

(The  picture  called  the  Despair  of  Jacob,  by  Schopin,  might  also 
be  shown.) 

(In  introducing  this  story,  give  an  account  of  Jacobt  building 
an  altar  at  Bethel,  as  he  had  promised  to  do  at  the  time  of  bia 
*TDream.^*  Then  speak  of  the  death  of  Rachel,  and  of  his  especial 
love  for  her  two  little  boys,  and  continue  thus:) 

It  is  of  Joseph,  one  of  these  boys,  that  I  want  to  tell  you 
today.  His  father  had  made  him  a  beautiful  long  coat  of  many 
bright  colors,  much  prettier  than  his  other  sons  had.  His  brothers 
were  jealous  because  his  father  loved  him  best  and  the  Bible  says  they 
hated  him  and  spoke  very  unkindly  to  him.  One  time  Joseph  dreamed 
that  he  was  like  a  great  king  and  that  his  brothers  bowed  down  before 
him.  He  told  this  dream  to  them  and  it  made  them  very  angry. 
They  said,  "Will  you  indeed  be  greater  than  we  areP 

Not  long  after  this  his  brothers,  who  were  shepherds,  took  their 
fiocks  to  Shechem,  a  place  at  quite  a  distance  from  their  home,  where 
they  could  get  better  grass.  When  they  had  been  gone  some  time 
their  father  wanted  to  hear  from  them,  so  he  called  Joseph,  who  was 
now  a  tall,  beautiful  boy  of  seventeen,  and  said,  "I  want  to  send  you 
to  your  brothers.^^ 

Joseph  knew  how  they  hated  him  and  perhaps  he  didn't  like  to 
go,  but  he  was  always  ready  to  do  just  what  his  father  wished,  so  he 
said,  "Here  am  I"  (that  means  "I  am  ready  to  go"). 

Jacob  said :  "Go  and  see  if  your  brothers  are  well  and  if  their 
flocks  are  well  and  then  come  and  tell  me  of  them.'* 

Joseph  started  at  once  and  went  to  Shechem  but  he  couldn't 


*  Copsrright,  1905,  by  Laura  Ella  Cragln. 

tT^e  note  at  the  foot  of  page  367  in  the  February  number  slioald 
have  been  signed  "Editor,"  as  it  expressed  the  editor's  views  about 
Jacob's  character  rather  than  those  of  the  writer  of  the  article.-* 
Editor. 
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find  his  brothers.  As  he  was  looking  for  them,  he  met  a  man  who 
told  him  they  had  gone  on  still  farther  with  their  flocks.  He  had 
already  walked  a  great  many  miles  and  was  very  weary,  but  he  knew 
how  much  his  father  wanted  to  hear  about  them,  so  he  followed  to 
this  other  place. 

When  his  brothers  saw  him  coming,  they  said:  "Here  comes 
Joseph,  the  dreamer;  let  us  kill  him  and  then  we  will  see  if  he  will 
be  greater  than  we  are.'* 

Wasn^t  it  very  wicked  of  them  to  plan  to  do  such  a  dreadful 
thing  ?  But  Reuben,  the  oldest  brother,  was  not  so  cruel  as  the  others 
and  he  wanted  to  save  Joseph,  so  he  said :  "Don't  let  us  kill  him  but 
let  us  instead  throw  him  into  a  pit''  (a  deep  well  where  there  was 
no  water).  He  thought  he  could  come  later  and  get  him  out.  The 
brothers  said:     "Very  well,  we  will  do  this.'' 

When  Joseph  came  to  them,  they  took  ofE  the  pretty  coat  his 
father  had  made  for  him  and  then,  though  he  cried  and  begged  them 
to  let  him  go  home,  they  put  him  down  into  the  pit.  After  this  they 
all  sat  down  to  eat  their  lunch,  and  while  they  were  eating,  a  party 
of  merchants  came  along.  They  were  men  who  went  from  place  to 
place,  selling  fragrant  spices  and  other  things.  They  were  now  trav- 
eling to  Egj'pt  and  when  the  brothers  saw  them,  they  said :  ^^Let  us 
sell  Joseph  to  these  merchants;  that  will  be  better  than  letting  him 
die  in  the  pit." 

So  they  drew  him  up  out  of  the  deep  pit  and  sold  him  to  them  for 
twenty  pieces  of  silver,  and  he  was  taken  to  Egypt  to  be  a  slave,  or 
servant.  Reuben  was  away  while  all  this  was  happening  and  when 
he  came  back  to  take  Joseph  out  of  the  pit  and  carry  him  safely 
home,  he  found  that  he  was  gone.  He  felt  very  sorry  and  went  to 
his  brothers  and  said:  "What  shall  we  say  to  our  father  who  loves 
Joseph  so  much  ?" 

The  brothers  answered:  "Let  us  put  some  blood  on  Joseph's 
coat  and  make  our  father  believe  a  wild  animal  has  killed  him.** 

They  did  this  and  carried  the  coat  to  Jacob.  You  remember 
how  he  loved  Joseph  both  because  he  was  the  son  of  Rachel,  who  was 
so  dear  to  him,  and  also  because  he  was  such  a  good  and  beautiful 
boy.  He  felt  dreadfully  when  he  heard  that  his  dear  son  had  been 
killed  and  he  mourned  for  him  many,  many  days.     His  sons  and 
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daughters  tried  to  comfort  him  but  they  could  not.     Next  Sunday 
we  will  hear  what  happened  to  Joseph  in  Egypt. 

subject:      JOSEPH  IN   EGYPT. 

Genesis,  diopters  39,  40,  Jfl, 

picture:       JOSEPH    interpreting    PIIAUAOll's    DREAM. — DORE. 

(Describe  Joseph^s  journey  to  Kgypt  and  tell  a  little  of  tliis 
country  and  of  Pharaoh.  Tell,  also,  of  Joiseph's  being  sold  to  Potr- 
iphar,  one  of  the  king's  officers,  and  of  his  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties  which  led  to  his  advancement.) 

God  blessed  Pharaoh  becau?ie  Joseph  was  with  him.  But  after 
a  time,  some  one  who  did  not  like  Joseph  told  Potiphar  that  he  had 
done  something  wrong.  Potiphar  was  very  angry  when  he  heard  this 
and  put  Joseph  in  prison.  He  must  have  found  this  very  hard  to 
bear  when  he  knew  that  he  had  done  nothing  wrong,  but  he  tried 
even  in  prison  to  please  God.  Soon  the  jailor  found  that  he  could 
trust  Joseph,  so  he  gave  him  work  to  do  and  at  last  he  placed  all 
the  other  prisoners  in  his  charge: 

Some  of  the  kings  servants  were  in  prison  and  one  night  one  of 
them  had  a  dream.  He  was  troubled  and  asked  Joseph  if  he  could 
tell  him  what  it  meant.  Joseph  said  that  perhaps  God  would  help 
him  tell  the  meaning.  When  the  servant  told  his  dream,  Joseph  said 
that  it  meant  that  within  three  days  he  would  be  taken  out  of  prison 
and  would  again  serve  the  king.  "^Then  won't  you  please  remember 
me,'"'  he  said,  ''and  tell  the  king  1  did  no  wrong  and  ask  him  to  take 
me  out  of  prison.'^ 

Sure  enough,  in  just  three  days  the  king  gave  a  large  party  on 
his  birthday  and  sent  for  this  servant  who  was  in  prison  and  let  him 
serve  him  again.  But,  children,  he  forgot  all  about  Joseph  and  did 
not  ask  the  king  to  help  him.  (Speak  of  Joseph's  remaining  in  prison 
two  more  years  and  then  of  the  king's  having  a  dream  which  no  one 
could  explain.  Tell  of  the  butler's  words  about  Joseph  and  of  his 
being  summoned  to  the  king.)  Pharaoh  asked  Jose])h  if  he  could 
tell  what  his  dream  meant  and  he  r(?plied,  "I  can  not  help  you  but 
God  will  tell  you  its  meaning." 

Then  the  king  told  his  dream  and  Josej)!!  said  that  it  meant 
that  there  would  l)e  seven  years  of  plenty  in  Egyjit  when  there  would 
be  a  great  deal  of  corn  and  other  grain,  more  tluui  people  needed. 
But  afterward  there  would  come  seven  years  of  famine  when  nothing 
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-would  grow  and  it  would  be  hard  to  get  food.    The  king  asked,  "What 
is  it  best  to  do?'^ 

Joseph  answered :  ''Choose  some  wise  man  who  shall  go  about 
th(»  country  and  see  that  corn  is  put  into  great  storeliouses  during  the 
sevt'n  years  ^vhen  tliere  is  plenty,  so  the  people  may  have  food  when 
the  famine  comes." 

Tlie  king  and  all  liis  people  thought  this  a  very  good  plan  and, 
children,  whom  do  you  suj)pose  was  chosen  to  do  this  great  work? 
Just  listen  and  1  will  tell  you. 

i^haraoh  said  to  his  wise  men :  "Can  we  find  anv  one  bettor 
tlian  this  man  who  luis  just  told  me  what  my  dream  meant?  I  am  sure 
(jod  is  with  him." 

So  he  turned  to  Josej)!!  and  said:  "Because  God  has  helped  you 
to  tell  me  what  is  to  happen  in  my  country  and  what  is  the  best 
thing  to  do  to  keep  my  people  from  suffering,  I  will  give  you  this 
great  work  to  do.  You  shall  be  ruler  over  all  this  land  and  no  one 
will  be  greater  than  you,  except  myself." 

(Tell  of  the  gifts  the  king  made  to  Joseph  and  of  the  honor 
shown  him,  and  comment  uj)on  the  change  in  his  condition.) 

1  think  (Jod  l)lcssed  him  and  made  him  great  because  whether 
he  was  at  home  with  his  father  or  a  slave  or  in  j^rison,  he  had  always 
tried  to  do  what  was  right. 

juSEiMi,.  AS  riUME  mintstp:r^  meets  his  brothers. 

(rencsls,  4^'4'>'  ilnviujh  ckaidcr  J^o, 

pictire:     josEi'ji  making  himself  known   to  his  brothers. — 

DORE. 

.ViS  soon  as  he  had  been  made  ruler,  Joseph  began  to  work  for 
Pharaoh  and  the  Egy])tians.  He  went  about  through  the  country  and 
bought  all  the  c^orn  which  the  people  did  not  need  to  use  and  put  it 
in  great  buildings,  called  storehouses.  At  first  lie  knew  how  much  he 
had  l)ut  at  last  there  was  more  than  could  be  counted  because  there 
were  such  rich  harvests. 

(Speak  of  Joseph's  marriage  and  the  meaning  of  the  names  he 
gave  his  two  sons.  Tell  of  the  famine  which  followed  the  seven  years 
of  plenty  and  which  extended  even  to  Canaan.  Describe  the  coming 
of  .Joseph's  brothers  to  him  and  his  reception  of  them.  Especially 
emphasize  the  fact  that  this  rough  treatment  was  due  to  a  desire  to 
test  them  and  did  not  show  unkind ness  on  his  part  toward  them. 
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The  Bible  narrative  is  so  simply  and  beautifully  told  that  it  can  be 
quite  closely  followed.  Speak  of  his  brothers'  remembrance  of  their 
cruelty  to  Joseph  and  their  feeling  that  their  misfortunes  came  as 
a  result  of  it.  Tell  of  the  return  home  and  the  conversation  between 
Jacob  and  his  sons  and  of  his  finally  consenting  to  Benjamin's  going 
to  Egypt,  after  Judah  had  promised  to  be  surety  for  him.)  Jacob 
sent  a  present  to  the  ruler  of  the  best  things  that  he  had — some 
sweet  spices,  some  honey  and  different  kinds  of  nuts  and  told  the 
brothers  to  take  money  to  pay  for  both  the  com  they  had  had  and 
that  which  they  wished  to  buy. 

When  they  reached  Egypt  and  Joseph  saw  that  they  had  brought 
Benjamin,  he  told  his  servant  to  take  them  to  his  own  home,  as  he 
wished  them  to  dine  with  him.  The  brothers  were  frightened  because 
they  were  taken  to  the  ruler's  house  and  thought  it  was  because  the 
money  had  been  found  in  their  sacks-  They  told  his  butler  how  they 
had  found  the  money  and  that  they  had  brought  it  back  again.  And 
he  said :    "Do  not  be  afraid ;  I  knew  you  paid  the  money  before." 

Then  Simeon  was  brought  out  of  prison  and  I  am  sure  he  was 
very  glad  to  see  his  brothers  again.  They  all  wondered  at  the  beauty 
of  the  ruler's  home.  High  walls  were  about  it  which  were  covered 
with  beautiful  paintings.  Tall  trees  and  lovely  flowers  were  in  the 
large  gardens  and  there  was  a  little  pond  in  the  center  which  kept 
everything  fresh  and  green.  The  brothers  were  given  water  to  wash 
their  hands  and  feet  when  they  entered  the  house.  Here  they  found 
thick,  soft  carpets  and  rugs,  sofas  and  couches  of  different  woods  beau- 
tifully carved,  and  tables  of  ivory  and  gold,  while  vases  of  lovely  flow- 
ers were  to  be  seen  everywhere.  The  brothers,  who  had  lived  in  simple 
tents,  must  have  thought  all  this  very  grand,  and  they  were  still  more 
astonished  when  they  were  invited  to  eat  with  the  ruler.  When 
Joseph  came  in,  the  brothers  bowed  low  before  him.  (Do  you 
remember  how  he  had  dreamed,  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  that  they 
should  do  this,  and  now  the  dream  had  come  true?)  Then  they 
gave  him  the  present  their  father  had  sent  him  and  he  asked,  "I» 
your  father  well  ?" 

How  glad  he  must  have  been  to  hear  them  answer,  "He  is  in 
good  health." 

When  he  saw  Benjamin  he  asked,  "Is  this  your  youngest 
brother,  of  whom  you  told  me  ?"  And  then  he  said,  "God  be  gracious 
to  thee,  my  son." 
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But,  children,  he  was  so  glad  to  sec  this  dear  young  brother 
again  that  he  could  not  keep  back  his  tears,  so  he  went  into  his 
bedroom  to  weep.  Sometimes  we  weep  for  joy  as  well  as  for  sorrow. 
He  did  not  wish  his  brothers  to  know  he  had  been  crying,  so  he 
washed  his  face  and  then  came  out  and  asked  them  out  to  dinner. 
The  dining  room  had  beautiful  pictures  on  the  wall  and  was  all 
decorated  in  gold.  Many,  many  servants  waited  upon  them,  placing 
wreaths  of  lovely  blossoms  upon  their  heads  and  garlands  of  roses 
about  their  shoulders,  and  bringing  them  delicious  food  to  eat.  Musi- 
cians phiyed  sweet  music  as  they  ate.  Joseph  did  not  eat  with 
them,  for  as  he  was  a  ruler  he  had  to  sit  at  a  table  by  himself;  but 
what  surprised  his  brothers  most  of  all  was  that  they  were  seated 
just  as  they  were  at  home,  the  oldest  at  the  end  of  the  table,  then 
the  next  oldest,  and  so  on  down  to  Benjamin.  They  could  not  im- 
agine liow  the  ruler  knew  just  wliich  was  the  oldest.  Joseph  was 
very  kind  to  them  and  tliey  all  had  such  a  happy  time  at  dinner. 

(Tell  of  the  cup  being  put  into  Benjamin^s  sack  and  of  the  accu- 
sation brought  against  the  brothers.  Describe  their  nobility  in  not 
deserting  their  youngest  brother  and  tell  of  Judah's  beautiful  words 
to  Joseph.  Describe  the  affecting  scene  when  Joseph  reveals  his 
identity.  It  may  be  well  to  divide  this  lesson,  giving  an  account  of 
the  second  trip  to  Egypt  on  the  second  Sunday.) 

scbject:   joseph^s  kindness  to  his  father. 

Genesis  Jf5:50, 

picture:     JACOB   going   down    to    EGYPT.      DORE. 

Pharaoh  soon  heard  that  Joseph^s  brothers  had  come,  and  he 
was  glad,  for  he  was  a  very  kind  king  and  he  loved  Joseph,  who  had 
worked  so  faithfully  for  him.  He  sent  for  him  and  said:  "Tell 
your  brothers  to  take  wagons  and  go  to  their  home  and  bring  back 
tlieir  father  and  their  wives  and  children.  They  need  not  trouble 
to  bring  their  tents  and  their  furniture,  for  I  will  give  them  all  they 
need  when  they  reach  here.'' 

Wasn't  tliat  kind  of  Pharaoh?  So  Joseph  gave  his  brothers 
wagons  to  bring  all  their  families  and  food  to  last  until  they  re- 
turned to  Egypt.  He  gave  tliem  many  presents,  also  beautiful 
clothing  and  money,  and  Benjamin  received  more  than  the  others 
iDecause  Joseph  loved  him  best. 
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TMien  the  brothers  reached  their  home  and  told  their  father 
the  wonderful  news  that  Josepli  was  alive  and  was  a  great  ruler  ia 
Egypt,  Jacob  could  not  believe  it  You  know  that  for  many,  many 
years  he  had  thought  this  dear  son  was  dead,  so  now  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  he  could  really  bo  alive.  But  when  lie  saw  the  wagons 
and  all  the  presents  Joseph  had  sent,  at  last  he  was  sure  it  was 
true,  and  he  said,  "Joseph  is  really  alive  and  1  will  go  and  sve  him 
before  I  die." 

(Tell  of  the  journey  and  God's  promise  to  Jacoli  made  during 
it.  Describe  the  airectlng  meeting  between  Joseph  and  his  father, 
also  the  interview  between  Pliaraoh  and  Jacob  and  the  king's  gift 
of  the  land  of  Goshen  to  Josepli's  family.  Speak  of  Joseph's  policy 
during  the  famine,  liy  whieh  he  seeuretl  a  continual  revenue  for  tlie 
king.  Tell  of  the  bles^^ing  given  by  Jacob  to  his  sons  and  of  Jo- 
seph's eontinnetl  kindness  to  his  brothers  after  his  father's  death.) 


EXPLANATION    OF    SUND.Yy    SCHOOL    PHOttllAM. 

Some  explanation  of  the  program  for  n  Sunday  School  Kinder- 
garten, printed  in  the  November  number  of  lliis  Magazine,  may  be 
fonnd  useful.  These  notes  are  taken  from  my  book,  "Kindergarten 
Stories  for  the  Sunday  School  and  Home."'  by  permission  of  the- 
publisJiers,  the  Winona  Publishing  f-ompany,  Chifago. 

The  roll-cards  hang  on  the  wall  made  thus: 
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LHKSIIU    H.tl.MI',. 

Large  manilla  cards  are  divided  into  spaces  one  inch  srjuarc  for 
each  Sunday  during  four  mouths.  The  narius  are  printed  and  each 
child,  as  he  enters,  puts  a  gold  star  in  the  space  for  the  day,  opposite 
his  name.  (The  scirctary  superintends  this.)  At  the  end  of  the 
term,  these  cards  are  cut  into  stri]:s  an{i  each  child  is  given  the  strip 
bearing  his  name.  This  ]tlan  nf  keeping  the  roll  may  l>e  followed  in 
the  Primary  Department,  ,r  well,  for  even  the  older  children  enjoy 
placing  the  stars  and  taking  the  strips  home  later  to  show  their  record. 
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The  attendance  of  the  children  is  carefully  kept  by  the  Kindergartner, 
.also. 

During  the  birthday  exercises,  the  child  comes  forward  and  stands 
by  the  Kindergartner.  He  drops  into  the  birthday  bank  a  penny  for 
every  year,  the  children  counting  each,  as  it  falls.  This  is  done  the 
Sunday  after  the  birthday  has  occurred.  The  "Birthday  Song/'  by 
Kcineckc,  is  found  in  "Songs  for  Little  Children,"  by  Eleanor  Smith, 
volume  2,  page  113,  and  also  in  "Songs  and  Hymns  for  the  Primary 
Sunday  School/'  by  Frederica  Beard,  page  32.  Christ  Blessing  Little 
Children  by  Plockhorst  or  Hofmann,  The  Guardian  Angel,  by 
Plockhorst,  or  some  other  picture  may  be  given  on  the  birthday.  K 
it  is  mounted  on  a  gray  card,  wrapped  in  white  tissue  paper  and  tied 
with  a  bright  ribbon,  it  makes  a  more  attractive  gift.  A  note  in- 
closed, explaining  the  picture  and  expressing  good  wishes,  would  show 
the  Kindergartner's  interest. 

The  Cradle  exercises  are  a  very  sweet  feature  of  the  Kindergarten. 
The  Cradle-Boll  can  be  procured  at  any  religious  bookstore.  It  bears 
the  picture — The  Cradle  Song,  by  Lauerstein.  With  it  come  cards 
on  which  the  names  of  the  children,  too  young  to  enter  the  Kinder- 
garten, can  be  written.  The  name  of  the  baby  is  announced  to  the 
children  and  then  slipped  into  the  Boll,  after  which  the  "Cradle-RoU 
Song/'  found  in  "Primary  and  Junior  Songs  for  the  Sunday  School," 
by  Mari  B.  Hofer,  page  44,  is  sung.  If  possible,  the  birthdays  of  the 
Cradle-Boll  children  should  be  kept  in  the  same  way  as  are  those 
belonging  to  the  Kindergarten.  Pretty  birthday  cards  for  each  year 
can  be  obtained  to  be  sent  to  the  Cradle-Boll  children. 

Before  the  march,  one  child  is  chosen  to  lead,  and  another  to 
hold  the  basket.  The  latter  stands  in  the  center  of  the  circle.  The 
march  is  simple ;  the  children  passing  around  the  outside  of  the  circle, 
then  in  a  straight  line  through  the  center,  dropping  in  their  pennies 
as  they  pass  the  basket,  and  then  around  the  inside  to  their  seats. 
Of  course,  this  can  be  elaborated,  if  desired.  It  seems  unwise  to  in- 
troduce any  motions,  as  these  are  apt  to  detract  from  the  spirit  of 
reverence.  •  The  march  itself  is  a  sufficient  rest. 

When  the  story  is  told,,  the  children  bring  their  chairs  quietly, 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  teacher  who  is  to  give  it,  for  it  is  thus  easier 
to  hold  their  attention.  If  the  circle  is  small,  this  change  of  seats 
would  not  be  necessary — my  own  numbers  from  forty  to  fifty,  some- 
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times  even  more.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  keep  the  attendance 
under  forty-five.  Sometimes,  as  a  change,  tlie  children  may  sit  on 
the  floor  about  the  teacher  to  hear  the  stoa*v.  It  is  well  to  have  it 
occasionally  told  by  the  assistants,  thus  relieving  the  Kindergartner 
and  creating  a  deeper  impression  than  ^^•e^e  it  always  given  by  the 
same  person. 


AET  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS'. 

The  Craftsman  for  December  contains  an  encouraging  article, 
"The  Garden  City,"  by  Georges  Benoit-Levy.  It  tells  of  successful 
attempts  in  Europe  and  America  to  create  manufacturing  cities  which 
will  add  to  their  necessary  economic  features  those  of  health  and 
beauty.  There  are  already  -many  such  cities  of  a  new  type  founded 
under  the  auspices  of  Garden  City  associations. 

Another  article  of  interest  to  pur  readers  is  bv  Irene  Sargent  on 
"Art  on  the  Home  and  in  the  School."  It  quotes  from  M.  Paul 
Vitry,  who  wrote  in  a  French  journal  apropos  of  an  exposition  held 
by  the  educational  press  of  France  designed  to  advance  the  movement 
of  art  in  the  school.  M.  Vitry  saVs :  "The  projectors  of  this  enter- 
prise justly  excluded  from  the  exposition  all  questions  of  the  teach- 
ing of  drawing,  admitting  only  decoration  and  pictures  adaptable  to 
school  purposes.  Indeed,  it  is  less  essential  for  the  child  to  create 
than  to  leam  to  feel;  the  important  thing  is  to  make  him  understand 
the  beauty  of  things,  to  fill  his  mind  with  ideas  of  taste  and  harmony. 
The  remainder  will  come  later,  if  tliere  be  occasion  for  it."  Con- 
cerning mural  paintings  he  says:  "To  serve  the  purpose  of  perma- 
nent decoration,  something  must  be  chosen  which  shall  rest  the  eyes 
and  make  the  room  cheerful.  Beside,  the  arrangement  on  the  wall 
should  be  well  coordinated,  harmonizing  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
free  spaces  and  with  the  lines  of  the  architecture,  however  modest  it 
may  be,  without  crowding  or  disorder.  These  mural  pictures,  which 
are  usually  impressions  in  colored  lithography,  can  and  should  re- 
main simple,  even  conventional,  in  their  methods  of  treatment,  since 
the  child,  far  from  being  repelled  by  conventionality,  willingly  ac- 
cepts its  principles."  He  suggests  that  for  subjects,  "Nature  should 
first  be  offered  to  the  eyes  of  the  child.  ♦  ♦  ♦  When  figures 
are  introduced  into  the  laudt^cape,  or  when  they  form  the  chief  fea- 
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turos  of  the  picture  represented,  they  must  show  exactitude  of  line 
and  simplicity  of  gei^ture,  two  qualities  which  impress  the  mind  of 
the  cliild  and  cause  lii]ii  to  seize  in  the  act  the  operation  of  the  artist 
wlio,  liimself,  so  to  sjwak,  catches  in  flight  a  detail  of  life  and  fixes 
it  in  his  work,     *     *    * 

'^The  lesson  above  all  others  to  be  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  childi*en  is  that  art  is  nothing  mysterious,  exceptional  and  rare 
which  is  to  be  confined  in  museums,  which  is  taught  in  schools  hard 
of  access,  and  sold  at  high  prices  in  special  shops;  that  to  love  art 
is  not  to  have  a  few  bibelots,  more  or  less  rare  or  strange,  upon  the 
chimney  piet^  and  a  few  pictures  in  gold  frames  upon  the  walls. 
On  the  contrary,  children  must  be  taught  that  art  is  something  which 
may  be  realized  in  individual  life  by  first  making  it  penetrate  into 
school  life.  They  must  be  convinced  that  order,  cleanliness  and 
logic  are  artistic  qualities,  that  the  simplest  object  can  contain  more 
of  the  art-spirit  than  many  museum  specimens." 

A  French  writer  is  also  mentioned  as  giving  an  idea  of  art  in 
the  schools  of  Sweden.  The  movement  was  inaugurated  in  that 
country  fifteen  years  ago  when  a  rich  merchant  of  Gotcburg  com- 
missioned an  eminent  painter,  Larsson,  to  decorate  the  three  stories 
of  the  principal  staircase  of  a  girls'  school  w4th  the  history  of  the 
Swedisli  woman  from  primitive  times  down  to  our  own  day.  From 
this  beginning  the  movement  for  decorating  public  places  of  public 
instruction  in  a  manner  to  arouse  a  deeply  patriotic  spirit  has  grown 
verv  activelv. 

It  is  urged  that  America  follow  along  in  something  the  same 
linos:  that  tho  our  beautiful  photographs  which  are  found  in  many 
school  rooms  have  a  refining  and  educative  influence,  they  are  sel- 
dom integral  parts  of  the  room,  designed  with  special  reference  to 
the  wall  spaces  and  necessities  of  construction  and  hence,  in  time, 
grow  tiresome. 


Hans  Christian  Andersen  is  known  and  loved  in  Milwaukee.  We 
read  that  a  handsome  stained-glass  window,  "Hans  Christian  Andersen 
With  the  Children/'  purchased  with  money  raised  by  popular  subscrip- 
tion, was  given  as  a  Christmas  gift  to  the  children's  room  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Public  Library. 
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For  some  yeara  kindergartnera  have  been  adapting  the  poster  idea 
to  kindergarten  uses  and  I  have  been  asked  to  give  a  brief  indication 
of  the  characteriatics  of  poster  work  for  those  who  may  not  know 
just  what  is  meant  hy  the  terms. 

"Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before."  Such  was  the  title 
of  &  charming  picture  by  a  New  York  artist  It  showed  a  group  of 
children  gazing  spellbound  at  the  billboard,  with  its  fascinating 
array  of  wild  animals,  announcing  the  coming  circus. 

In  England,  in  former  times,  as  occasionally  today,  notices  of 
various  kindg  were  affixed  to  poets  set  up  for  that  purpose,  and 
theater  companies  have  advertised  their  prospective  appearance  by 
placing  their  alluring  bilU  upon  such  poets  and  other  suitable  placcii. 
Here  we  see  one  possible  derivation  of  the  word  '"poeter."  For 
poster  art  is  auch  as  aoawera  the  demands  of  the  advertiser  who  an- 
nounces hia  warea  in  worda  or  pictures,  or  both,  that  must  catch 
the  eye  and  hold  the  mind  of  the  passer-by.  Theaters  and  other  ad- 
vertisers in  America,  as  is  only  too  well  known,  place  their  notices 
not  only  upon  sach  posts  as  they  may  find,  but  upon  any  fence,  bill- 
board or  mountainside  whose  owner  is  willing  to  sell  them  the  privi< 
lege.  But  in  any  case,  and  whether  upon  a  large  or  a  small  acalc, 
the  demands  are  essentially  the  same. 

What  are  these  demands,  and  how  can  they  be  applied  in  kinder- 
gartens? Though  Bdvertising  is  as  old,  and  older,  than  civilization, 
poster  work,  as  an  art,  is  but  a  few  decades  old.  It  aeems  to  have  had 
a  sudden  birth  with  Jules  Ch^ret,  a  French  artist,  who  threw  into 
his  advertising  designs  a  knowledge  and  skill  which  no  artist  hereto- 
fore had  thought  of  applying.  He  demonstrated  that  advertising 
could  be  both  beautiful  and  profitable  at  the  same  time,  and  other 
French  artists  followed  quickly  in  his  steps.  England,  America  and 
Belgium  followed  more  slowly,  though  once  the  movement  waa 
initiated  in  America  it  advanced  rapidly.  And  now  there  are  schools 
of  poster  art  in  the  countries  named  and  also  in  Spain,  Holland  and 
Austria,  while  Russia  and  other  countriea  have  skillful  artists  in 
poster  work.  Modem  poster  nork  nna  made  possible  by  the  invention 
of  lithography,  which  permits  the  reproduction  of  the  original  copy 
on  a  larger  scale  and  in  many  colors. 
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Since  many  poster?  are  designed  for  sheets  thirty  feet  long,  it 
will  be  seen  that  to  serve  their  purpose  of  attracting  the  eye  and 
holding  the  attention  of  tlie  passer-^by,  certain  essential  principles 
must  ])e  observed.  In  the  first  placid  the  drawing  must  be  sure, 
careful  and  vigorous;  the  outline  must  be  strong,  indeed, -striking, 
and  .since  it  is  to  call  attention  to  the  merits  of  the  seller's  goods,  no 
more  detail  should  be  used  than  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  purpose. 
For  this  reason,  we  find  the  principal  characteristic  of  poster  work 
to  be  the  large,  even  uuisses  of  color,  broken  little,  if  at  all,  by  shading 
or  drawing  of  unnecessary  detail.  The  poster  is  not  necessarily  ex- 
pressive of  realism,  hence  the  colors  need  not  l)e  true  to  nature,  but 
they  nuist  b(»  brilliant  and  harmonious.  The  desirable  brilliancy 
and  directness  of  appeal  is  destroyed  if  too  many  tones  are  essayed. 
Hence  the  striking  ''flatness''  of  the  style  which  we  all  recognize, 
thou<{h  we  mav  not  have  analvzed  it. 

But  the  departure  from  reality  must  not  be  too  violent  lest  we 
merit  the  lash  of  the  satirist  who  complains: 

I  never  saw  a  purple  cow, 

I  never  hope  to  see  one; 
But  this  I  tell  you,  anyhow, 

I'd  rather  see  than  be  one. 

Xot  all  lin(^  artists  can  excel  in  the  poster  work.  It  is  a  special 
branch,  demanding  peculiar  knowledge  and  ability.  There  must  be 
sure  drawing  as  said  before,  a  true  sense  of  color,  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  decoration.  , There  must  also  be  an  acquaintance 
with  th(*  art  of  litho^rraphy  that  the  aspirant  to  honors  in  this  work 
may  know  the  limitations  and  the  possibilities  of  his  chosen  branch. 

The  characteristics  of  the  poster  are  found  now  in-  advertise- 
ments upon  a  much  smaller  scale,  and  indeed  a  glance  into  any 
illustrated  journal,  or  a  walk  through  a  picture  exhibition  will  prove 
how  much  modern  art  has  been  affected  by  the  poster  designs. 

The  poster  idea  is  used  in  kindergartens  in  several  ways,  but 
especially  through  the  medium  of  the  colored  ])apers.  It  can  be 
(readily  seen  that  the  cutting  out  and  combining  of  units  from  the 
already  tinted  paper  answers  at  once  the  special  demands  of  poster 
work.  HcTc  we  have  strong  outline,  color  in  uniform,  flat  tints,  and 
opportunity  for  practice  in  placing.  A  little  experience  will  show 
how  educative  this  may  be  for  little  children.  It  is  perhaps  especially 
useful  in  composition.     Sui)pose  the  child  has  been  to  the  seashore. 
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Upon  his  return  he  cuts  straight  surfaces  of  two  tints  or  shades  of 
blue  paper — to  give  sea  and  sky ;  then  a  white  sail  is  cut  out.  At  once 
he  has  practice  in  correct  placing.  He  can  think  over  the  problem 
•of  the  relative  space  to  be  given  to  sea  and  sky  and  can  try  placing 
the  boat  in  different  parts  of  the  picture  till  he  finds  what  he  con- 
siders the  best  position  before  finally  pasting  it.  Or  perhaps  he  has 
been  to  the  park  and  has  seen  green  fields  with  a  sloping  hill,  and 
dark  green  woods,  or  a  few  single  gray  tree  trunks.  Here  again  is 
a  fine  opportunity  for  practice  in  placing.  If  a  little  red  house  is 
cut  out  it  can  be  put  here  and  there  and  one  position  compared  with 
another  till  the  best  is  decided  upon;  or  a  flock  of  white  geese 
against  a  green  background,  or  a  striking  night  scene  with 
4ark  blue  sky,  black  house  and  orange  paper  behind  the  windows 
to  indicate  the  cheery  light  within. 

But  paper  cutting  is  not  the  only  medium  of  poster  work  in  the 
kindergarten.  Boats  can  be  folded  and  pasted  upon  the  blue  or  green 
sea;  trees  and  other  objects  can  be  torn  and  pasted;  and  if  the  chil- 
dren can  draw  a  few  vigorous  figures  in  pencil  or  water  color  they 
can  fill  in  masses  with  a  flat  wash  for  a  background.  A  blue  sky 
washed  in  with  water  color  with  a  mass  of  green  grass  beneath  is 
a  fine  opportunity  for  practice  in  getting  smooth,  even  washes.  A 
lighthouse  or  a  sail  can  be  cut  out  and  pasted  in  pleasing  position  or 
a  flight  of  birds  will  give  variety. 

In  using  the  papers  the  teacher  must  be  sure  that  the  tones 
are  all  in  harmony,  otherwise  one  chief  value  of  the  work  is  missing. 

Forceful,  true  outline,  harmony  of  color,  pleasing  composition 
— these  are  the  important  art  elements  which  the  intelligent  teacher 
may  teach  the  children,  in  part,  through  thoughtful  poster  work. 

Two  interesting  books  upon  poster  work  are  "The  Book  of  the 
Poster/'  by  W.  S.  Rogers,  an  English  writer,  and  "Reklamekunst/' 
by  Walter  von  Zur  Westen,  a  German  artist.  Both  are  fully  illus^ 
trated.  They  are  written  with  special  reference  to  those  interested 
in  the  subject,  either  as  collectors  of  posters  or  as  prospective  artists, 
or  as  advertisers,  but  the  general  reader  will  find  pleasure  and  in- 
struction in  looking  them  over. 

The  famous  Three  Bears,  and  other  nursery  friends  can  be  cut 
or  torn  for  poster  decoration. 

A  pleasing  calendar  for  March  can  be  made  in  poster  style  by 
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using  a  background  of  delicnte  spring  green  and  placing  across  it  in 
a  pleasing  rov  a  line  of  clothes  (cutting  of  white  paper)  swinging 
in  the  breeze. 

Or  against  a  green  background  place  a  brown  or  gray  windmill 
with  a  water  in  the  distance  and  Aying  sailboat,  or  a  comical  March 
hare  scampering  across  the  green.  Or  have  night  scene  with  moon 
and  stars  in  dark  blue  sky,  with  lights  in  houses. 

An  indirect  value  attaches  to  poster  work  since  by  means  of  it 
the  teacher  in  higher  grades  may  so  guide  the  children's  tastes  that 
when  they  become  men  of  business  and  voters  they  will  see  to  it  that 
advertising  in  public  places  shall  be  of  such  character  aa  to  offend 
neither  tastes  nor  morals.  Many  advertisements  are  really  a  pleasure 
in  their  appeal  to  one's  sense  of  humor,  of  the  grotesque  and  of  the 
charming.  We  will  state  incidentally  that  in  Paris  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  disfigure  public  places  by  flaming  advertisementa,  but  large 
circular  posts  are  provided  to  which  these  may  be  affixed,  indeed  the 
French  word  for  posters  is  Affiche.  Work  of  a  similar  style,  but 
smaller  in  size,  and  without  lettering,  receives  the  name  estampe,  for 
which  there  is  no  exact  English  equivalent. 
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KLISE    MOimiS    UNDERIllLL. 

We  have  begun  this  month  with  talks  about  the  sunshine,  and 
I  hope  that  this  subject  may  l)e  typical  of  the  atmosphere  of  our 
work  all  through  the  spring  season — in  a  word,  that  we  may  keep 
"sunshiny/'  We  have  found  what  we  know  of  the  sun's  work,  in 
giving  us  light,  and  warmth,  and  in  making  the  clothes  dry  and  white, 
and  we  have  also  talked  about  the  moon  and  stars,  ami  the  skv,  which 
has  been  so  verv  blue  these  past  da  vs.  ^lanv  of  the  children  remem- 
ber  to  look  at  the  moon  at  night,  and  then  they  love  to  picture  it  on 
the  blackboard  the  following  morning,  and,  doing  this  each  day,  tliey 
are  beginning  to  notice  its  growth. 

We  have  some  pussy  willows,  and  some  poplar  and  horse^hest- 
nut  twigs  that  are  opening,  and  every  day  we  will  watch  their  leaves 
grow  up,  and  their  roots  grow  down,  until  it  is  time  to  plant  them. 
Next  week  we  will  use  them  to  illustrate  the  thought  that  this  is 
*Svaking-up"  time,  and  will  encourage  the  children  to  go  to  the  park 
every  day,  and  tell  us  what  whispers  of  spring  voices  they  hear.  (If 
possiI>le,  we  will  take  them,  and  try  to  find  out  what  the  warm  sun 
and  rain  have  been  doing.) 

Very  soon  we  are  going  to  tap  our  tree  for  sap,  and  then  find 
out  about  the  surprise  that  the  maples  keep  in  store  for  us  each 
year.  Some  of  the  surprise  will  come  to  kindergarten,  both  syrup 
and  sugar,  and  we  will  have  a  miniature  grove  in  the  sand,  with 
a  boiling-shed,  and  buckets  and  pans  in  readiness. 

^Nfarch  winds  give  us  a  great  deal  to  think  of — how  they  work, 
how  they  play,  in  city  and  country,  '^driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks 
to  feed  in  air;''  or  swec])ing  the  dust  away  in  Madame  Nature's  big 
house.  MV.  w^ill  do  some  spring  cleaning,  ourselves,  and  make  our 
**house  with  order  shine,''  indeed,  we  try  to  do  this  every  day. 

The  new  white  cow  (a  i)laster  cast)  which  has  just  come  to  kin- 
dergarten, and  which  is  such  a  welcome  visitor,  will  be  a  good  in- 
introduction  to  our  farm  work,  and  this  latter  subject  will  grow  more 
and  more  as  the  yi^ar  advances,  into  the  centnil  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

As  far  as  possible,  we  will  bring  the  si»ring  into  the  kinder- 
garten, so  that  the  Ix^auty  and  meaning  of  earth's  awakening  may 
sink  into  the  souls  of  the  (.-hildren,  and  bring  to  them  and  to  Us, 
happy  days  and  thankful  hearts. 
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As  the  birds  come  north,  some  (from  tlie  cabinet)  will  make 
their  nests  in  our  tree,  and  the  presence  of  wee  binls  in  the  room 
will  surely  inspire  the  wee  humans  to  lighter  footsteps  and  sweeter 
song. 

The  stories  and  songs  will  be  those  that  bc^st  help  the  children 
to  express  and  understand  the  dominant  thoughts,  and  in  the  sand 
and  on  the  blackboards,  through  the  gifts  and  in  the  occupations, 
and  games,  they  will  grow  into  sympathetic  relations  with  the  busy 
world  surrounding  them,  in  which  the  work  of  nature  and  the 
work  of  man  are  so  closelv  intertwined  at  tliis  season  of  the  vear. 

Last  but  greatest,  there  is  no  time  in  all  the  circle  of  the  months 
when  a  child's  soul  turns  more  naturallv  to  God  than  when  it  is 
saturated  with  the  gladness  of  spring.  It  is  easy  for  his  happy, 
loving  spirit  to  feel  thankful,  and  that  vague,  inexpressible  sense 
of  well-being  and  peace  which  is  n^tlected  in  a  normal,  healthy,  con- 
tented child  face,  is  his  realization  of  the  God  to  whom  he  sings. 
It  is  our  good  task  to  cherish  that  "inward  light''  which,  as  long  as 
he  can  keep  it,  is  his  spirit's  best  possession,  for,  in  the  whole  world, 
there  is   nothing  finer  than  just  this — the  faith  of  a  little  child. 
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The  preceding  program  of  this  series  has  led  up  to  the  Knight 
after  the  subjects  of  St.  Valentine's  Day,  and  Big  and  Little  Folks  and 
Paul  Revere  and  his  famous  ride.  Flags  and  caps  have  been  made, 
and  with  the  gifts,  the  historic  church  and  tower  and  bridge,  the  stories 
of  Barbara  Frietchie  and  David  and  Goliath  have  been  told.  The  Feb- 
ruary number  not  having  come  in  time  for  publication,  we  will  proceed 
with  the  March  topics  after  having  given  the  above  introduction.  For 
explanation  of  poster  work  see  article  upon  another  page.  Tb  econo- 
mize space  we  have  designated  "Little  ones"  by  letter  (a)  and  "Big 
ones"  by  letter  (b). — Editor. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECT:    The  Knights. 

Morning  Circle:  The  Knights.  Pictures  of  most  beautiful  horses  you 
can  find.  Children  play  galloping  wild  horses,  fast  and  away; 
circus  horse  riding.     How  men  manage  circus  horses. 

Gift  Work. 

(a)  Hennessy  blocks.  Second  gift.  Spheres.  Build  barn.  Shut 
horses  in.  Open  barn.  Horses  gallop  out.  (b)  Sixth  gift.  Sug- 
gested and  free.  Barn  for  horses;  big  fence  around  pasture  where 
horses  graze. 

Occupation. 

(a)    Clay.    Pictures  of  the  beautiful  horses.     Tell  children  to  make 
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horses.  (Never  mind  the  grotesqueness;  little  children  need 
dom  in  expressing  their  own  ideas  of  something  as  loved  and 
Tamiliar  as  the  horse.)  (b)  Paper  cutting  from  outline  of  large 
horse  in  black  paper;  mount  on  white. 

Morning  Circle — The  knight  and  his  armor.  Picture  of.  Tell  children, 
as  vividly  as  possible,  about  the  shining  armor  he  wears.  Show 
again  pictures  of  the  horses. 

Gifts. 

(a)  Hennessy  blocks.  Second  gift.  Spheres.  Wide  road  with  fence 
on  each  side,  where  horses  run.  Children  race  their  horses  down 
this  road.  Wide  trough  where  horses  get  a  drink  after  their  fast 
running,  (b)  Sixth.  Free.  Anything  which  tells  a  story  of  the 
horses  of  the  knights.     Let  me  guess  what  it  is. 

Occupation. 

(a)  Clay;  again,  let  them  model  horse.  Call  attention  in  pictures 
to  different  parts  of  horses  and  what  they  are  doing.  Help  child 
to  see  a  little  of  the  proportion  and  details  of  the  animal  as  he 
models  it.     .(b)     Free  paper  tearing  or  cutting  of  horse. 

Domestic  Periods. 

(a)  Washing  and  ironing  dusters,  doll  clothes,  etc.;  care  of  flow- 
ers, (b)  Dusting,  sweeping,  cutting  out  pictures  for  a  paper  doll 
house. 

Songs — Oh,  Loveliest  Little  Lady  Mine.     St.  Nicholas  Song  Book. 

Rhytlim — Flying  birds;  Bowing  Game,  Holiday  Book;  Wild  Horseman; 
Hofer  II;   Prancing  horses. 

Pictures — Knight  in  Armor;  Mother  Play;  Picture  of  the  Knights;  Sir 
Galahad,  Watts. 

Special  Subject:     The  Knights. 

Morning  Circie — A  ride  with  the  knights,  who  again  ride,  carrying  their 
shields.  Rosie  at  the  window  watching  the  knights.  They  take 
Rosie  for  a  ride  with  them.  Picture  of  castle  where  the  knights 
lived. 

Gifts. 

(a)  Imitative.  Tower  and  window  with  little  child  watching  while 
knights  ride  by.  (b)  Construction  work.  Cover  pasteboard  sword 
with  silver  paper. 

Occupation. 

(a)  Clay.     Show  model  of  knight's  sword.     Children  model  in  clay. 

(b)  Poster  work.  Cut  from  outline,  first  in  white  paper  for  prac- 
tice, picture  of  knight  on  horseback. 

Morning   Circle — Knights   ride   to   castle   for   good   child   and   find   only 

bad   child.     Ride  slowly  and  sadly   away.     Adapt  from   Knights  in 

Mrs.  Gay  nor 's.     Tell  first  part  of  Cedric  story,  adapted  from  Miss 

Harrison's  *'Storyland."     Show  picture  of  Castle. 
Gifts. 

(a)   Third  and  fourth.     Imitative.     Make  castle  where  Cedric  lived. 

Plan  a  very  simple  one  for  them,     (b)   Fifth  gift.     Suggested  and 

free;   castle.     Show  picture  of  castle. 
Occupation. 

(a)    Cut  from  outline,  knight's  sword;    also  in   silver  paper;    paste 

the  silver  one  on  the  stiff er  one  first  cut.     (b)   Poster  work.    Cut 

picture  of  knight  on  horseback  in  silver  paper. 
Morning  Circle — Continue  play  of  knights  from   Mrs.  Gaynor.     Knights 

ride   to  meet  Rosie.     Mother  can  not  spare  her  today,  so  knights 

ride  away.     Continue  story  of  Cedric. 
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CifU. 

(a)  Third  and  fourth  gift.     Imitative.     Again  make  Cedric's  castle. 

(b)  Fifth  and  sixth.  Suggested  and  free;  castle  where  knights 
lived. 

Occupation. 

(a)  Clay.  Show  model  of  knight's  shield.  Model  in  clay,  (b)  Pos- 
ter work.  Choose  dark  gray  or  dull  black  pai>er  for  background. 
Draw  in  faint  outline  towers  of  castle  in  distance.  Cut  narrow 
strips  of  paper  silver.  Outline  castle  with  silver  strips.  Let  chil- 
dren watch  you  in  this  work. 

Morning  Circle — Tell  story  of  Cedric.     Play  threefold  story  of  knights 
as  told  by  Mrs.  Gaynor. 

Gifts. 

(a)  Third  and  fourth  gifts.  Free  work.  Building  castle,  (b)  Fifth 
and  sixth.  Suggestive  and  imitative.  Build  castle  again,  following 
more  closely  lead  of  kindergartner  for  more  exact  results  in  con- 
struction. 

Occupation. 

(a)  Cut  from  outline  in  stiff  paper  knight's  shield;  also  from  sli- 
ver paper;   cover  stiff  paper  with  silver. 

Morning  Circle — Repetition  of  experience  with  knights. 

Gift  Work. 

(a)  Hennessy  blocks;  free  building  of  castles,  (b)  Fifth  and  sixth. 
Imitative,  kindergartner  build  castles.  Children  follow  her,  step 
by  step,  in  construction. 

Occupation. 

(a)  Cut  free  hand,  knight's  shield  and  sword,  (b)  Poster.  Choose 
the  best  three  knights  cut  by  the  children;  mount  on  the  poster, 
knights  coming  to  the  castle.  The  other  children  mount  their 
knights  on  oblong  of  black  paper. 

Domestic  Periods. 

(a)  Playing  at  home  life  in  the  castle.  Washing  windows  to  make 
them  shine  when  knights  ride  by.  (b)  Home  life  in  the  castle; 
care  of  the  dollies;  playing  family  with  the  little  ones;  dressing  up 
as  Queen  and  Princess;   playing  party  in  the  castle. 

Bongs — ^The  Knights,  Gaynor;   and  Mother  Play  Book. 

Rhythm — Minuet,   Hofer  II;    Lullaby,   Brahms,   Hofer   I;    Sir   Roger   de 
Coverly,  Hofer  II. 

Btories — Cedric  Story.     Harrison,  "Storyland." 

Games — Games    in    Castle,    blindman's   buff;    knightly    sports.    Jousting,, 
playing  at  ball  toss  and  catch,  casting  quoits,  grace  hoop. 

Pictures — Mother  Play  Sir  Galahad.- 

GENERAL- SUBJECT:     The   Blacksmith. 

Morning  Circle — Visit  the  blacksmith    first  to  see  the  implements,  ex- 
periment with  them,  lift  the  big  hammer,  make  bellows  go,  etc. 

dift  Work. 

(a)  Hennessy  blocks.  Imitative  series;  make  shop  and  forge,  (b) 
Probably  spent  at  Blacksmith's;  it  not,  fifth  gift,  free;  reproduce 
without  any  suggestion,  other  than  general  one,  things  which  you 
saw  this  morning. 

Occupation. 

(a)   Clay.     Blacksmith's  big  hammer,     (b)   Clay.     Big  anvil. 

Morning  Circle. — Have  blacksmith's  hammer  and  anvil  in  kindergarten. 
Children   take   turns   showing  how   B.   strikes  with   hammer.     Let 
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children  examine  horseshoe  and  nails.     Children  drew  picture  of   bel- 

lows  on  B.  B. 
Gift. 

(a)  Fourth.    Imitative  series.    B.  shop,  forge  and  anvil,     (b)   Sixth. 

Suggest  sequence.     Shop,  anvil,  forge  and  bellows. 
Occupation. 

Both  (a)  and  (b)   Clay;   suggested.     Hammer,  anvil,  horseshoe  and 

nails. 

Morning  Circle — Visit  the  B.,  this  time  to  see  horse  shod. 

Gift  Work. 

(a)  Third  and  fourth.  Imitative  sequence.  Shop,  forge,  anvil,  (b) 
Fifth  and  sixth  gifts.  Suggested  sequence.  Shop,  forge,  anvil  and 
bellows,  a  group  of  forms,  if  possible. 

Occupation. 

(a)  Clay.  Hammer,  anvil,  nails,  horseshoe,  (b)  B.  B.  drawing; 
hammer,  anvil,  forge,  fire,  bellows,  horse,  etc. 

Morning  Circle — Again  have  heavy  anvil  and  hammer.  Take  turns  lift- 
ing and  striking  with  heavy  hammer.  Tell  first  part  of  story  of 
Siegfried.     Wagner  motifs  played  on  piano. 

Gift. 

(a)    Sand  pile.     Cave  where  Siegfried  lived,     (b)   Fifth  and   sixth. 

Suggested,  co-operative.  Alternate  children,  fifth,  others  sixth  gift. 
One  group  make  barn  where  horse  lived,  other  house  where  his 
master  lived,  another  the  big  farm  wagon  the  farmer  was  driving 
when  the  horse  lost  his  shoe,  another  the  B.  shop  where  horse 
was  shod. 

Occupation. 

(a)  Make  horses  that  were  shod;  anvil,  etc.  (b)  B.  B.  drawing,  pic- 
ture of  horse  being  shod  in  blacksmith's  shop. 

Morning  Circie — Story  of  Siegfried  with  motifs  played  on  piano. 

Gift. 

(a)  Again  play  making  caves  where  Siegfried  lived  and  dark  cave 
where  he  found  the  dragon,  (b)  Fifth  and  sixth.  Suggestive,  co- 
operative series,  as  yesterday,  only  change  gifts  and  objects  made 
by  different  groups  so  that  each  group  makes  something  different 
from  the  last  time. 

Occupation. 

(a)  Clay.  Make  the  great  sword  which  Siegfried  carried,  (b)  Draw 
the  great  sword;  also  model  in  clay. 

Domestic  Periods. 

(a)  Playing  with  fire  as  older  ones;  dusting,  care  of  flowers  and 
fish,  (b)  Playing  with  fire.  Melting  lead  and  watching  it  form 
in  queer  shapes;  making  fire  in  stove  or  grate.  Show  how  they 
lighted  fire  in  Siegfried's  time  with  flint  and  steel.  Sewing  on 
doll's  clothes. 

Songs — The   Blacksmith,   Gaynor;    Siegfried   motifs. 

Rhythm — Harmonious  Blacksmith,  Handel,  Hofer  I,  In  the  Smithy 
(same). 

Stories — Siegfried,  adapted  from  the  Story  of  Siegfried  by  Grace  B. 
Barber. 

Games — The  blacksmith;  develop,  step  by  step,  after  children  have  seen 
the  process.  The  Brownies  in  the  cave.  Cover  tables  or  chairs  with 
large  blanket.  Children  play  hiding  away  in  the  dark  cave,  others 
finding,  to  give  feeling  of  mystery  in  connection  with  Siegfried 
story.     Do  not  attempt  any  direct  dramatization  of  the  story. 


PROGRAM  FOR  MARCH. 

Tliis  program  was  made  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  children 
of  the  following  description: 

Type — Slow,  phlegmatic,  needing  to  be  roused  and  made  alert, 
physically  and  mentally. 

Number — Large  group;  requiring  simple,  definite,  purposeful 
work,  and  imaginative  play;  need  to  be  put  upon  their  own  resources, 
and  not  to  have  prepared  work;  need  to  be  led  to  make  their  own 
suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  done  and  then  to  carry  them  out 
and  see  result. 

Ages — Varying  from  four  to  six,  larger  proportion  lx»tween  five 
and  six. 

Parents — Working  people;  plodding,  industrious  type. 

MARCH  PLAN, 

Point  of  departure — Brave  jK^ople,  leading  from  work  with  sol- 
diers and  story  of  George  Washington  to  others  who  show  strength 
and  courage. 

FIRST  WEEK. 

Children's  own  idea  of  courage  and  what  people  they  think  are 

brave.     Who  are  the  men  serving  as  protectors  of  our  homes.     I^ad 

to  work  of  firemen  and  prompt  service  of  the  fire  horses. 

Song — ^'Fire,  Fire,  Fire,'^  from  Wee,  Wee  Songs  for  Little  Tots 
(Charles  H.  Currie). 

Games — Dramatize  firemen's  liorses  and  work  of  the  men  in  putting 
out  fire. 

Gift  Work — Constructive  gifts,  houses  and  chimneys;  fire-hose  with 
second  gift  bead  cylirulers;  second  gift,  boxes  as  wagons,  make 
hose  cart  and  hook  and  ladder. 

Occupation  Work — Fold  house;  jwster*,  i)aper-tearing  for  snowy 
street ;  folded  house  of  water  color  paper,  painted  to  represent  fire 
blazing  from  roof;  black  fire  horses  running  to  rescue;  fold 
fireman's  cap ;  free  cutting  and  drawing  of  house,  hose  cart, 
hook  and  ladder,  horses,  etc. 

Wood  Work — Tiadder,  using  light  wood  and  tacks. 

Clay — for  youngest  group — the  hose;  the  pole  down  which  the  fire- 
men slide. 


*  See  article.  "Poster  Work  in  the  Kindergarten,"  on  another  page. 
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SECOND  WEEK — THE  NEED  AND  CAEE  OP  FIRE  IN  OUR  HOMES. 

a.    To  warm  the  house,    b.    To  cook  our  food. 

a. — Different  kinds  of  fuel  and  trace  to  source;  different  kinds  of 
stoves,  furnaces,  etc. 

b. — Different  kinds  of  food  needing  to  be  cooked  by  fire;  methods  of 
cookery;  utensils  necessary. 

Songs — The  Miner,  Gaynor;  Loving  Mother,  2d  verse,  Hill;  The 
Charcoal  Burner,  "Mother-Play  Book.'' 

Games — Dramatize  work  of  men  who  deliver  coal,  sell  coal,  trains 
bringing  coal  to  city ;  work  of  miner  with  his  pickax ;  play  hard- 
ware store;  sell  stoves,  put  up  furnaces,  etc. 

b. — ^Build  fire  in  coal  stove;  put  water  on  to  heat;  prepare  vegetables 
to  cook ;  make  bread  and  get  ready  to  bake ;  buy  needed  pots  and 
kettles;  cook  dinner  and  prepare  table  for  family. 

Gift  Work — Constructive  gifts;  the  house  and  chimney,  the  fire- 
place, the  coal  bin,  coal  wagon,  the  office  of  dealer  in  coal  and 
wood,  the  furnace,  using  2d  gift  or  gift  beads ;  stoves  for  kitchen 
or  for  sitting  room ;  tablets  and  beads  for  cooking  utensils,  etc. ; 
colored  beads  for  fruits  and  vegetables  to  be  cooked. 

Occupation  Work — Fold  fireplace,  mount,  represent  coal' by  charcoal 
drawing,  flames  by  paint;  cardboard  modeling  of  a.  coal  wagon. 
Free  cutting  and  cutting  from  catalogues,  pictures  of  stoves, 
furnaces,  etc. 

Clay — Stoves,  cooking  utensils,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Drawing — With  charcoal  and  colored  crayons. 

Wood  Work — Stove  of  wooden  block,  glue  on  twist  spools  for  legs. 
Paste  parquetry  circles  for  lids,  making  black  with  ink.  Bore 
holes  with  gimlet  for  stove  pipe  of  rolled  paper  or  skewer 
blacked  with  ink. 

Sand — Make  mine  and  use  beads  for  coal.  Use  toy  pickaxes  made 
with  skewer  and  bent  slats  for  handles. 

THIRD    WEEK — THE    NEED    AND    CARE    OF    ARTIFICIAL    LIGHT    IN    OUB 

HOMES   AND   ON   OUR   STREETS. 

a. — Gas,  electric  light,  oil,  lamps,  candles,  and  their  care. 

b. — Lights  on  the  street.    The  lamplighter. 

Song? — The  Lamplighter,  Stevenson,  and  the  Tjaniplighter,  Hill. 

Games — Play  gasman,  turning  on  gas  at  our  house.     Light  gas,  find 

place  for  burnt  matches.    Buy  oil  at  store;  fill  and  clean  lamps^ 

care  of  candles  and  candle  sticks. 


Game — Ehyme : 
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Jack  be  nimble,  Jack  be  quick, 
Jack  Jump  over  the  candlestick; 
Jump  it  lightly,  Jump  it  quick, 
Don't  knock  over  our  candlestick. 


Make  finger  play  of  the  above  by  jumping  finger  of  one  hand  over 
that  of  the  other  held  up  as  candle,  also  let  child  jump  over 
real  candlestick. 

Play  putting  out  the  light  carefully  when  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed. 

Use  nursery  rhyme: 

Little  Nancy  Netticoat, 
In  a  white  petticoat 

And  a  red  nose; 
The  longer  she  stands 

The  shorter  she  grows.     (Candle.) 

And  also: 

A  house  full,  a  hole  full. 

You  can  not  catch  a  bowl  full.    (Smoke.) 

Play  lamplighter  going  along  street  at  twilight.  (Have  children 
for  lamp  posts  and  with  eyes  closed  when  lights  are  out.  Lamp- 
lighter turns  the  light  on  with  snap  of  fingers  and  the  eyes 
open  at  once.) 

Gift  Work — Table  with  constructive  gift;  lamp  with  beads;  large 
gas  lamp  with  second  gift  cylinder  and  sphere  and  gas  hose  with 
second  bead  cylinders;  candles  with  bead  cylinders. 

Occupation  Work — Fold  receptacle  for  burnt  matches;  free  cutting 
of  lamps,  candles,  etc. 

Outside  material — match  scratchers. 

Make  candles  by  dipping  cotton  string  in  melted  tallow  or  wax,  then 
cooling  and  again  dipping. 

Clay — Model  lamps,  candle  and  candlesticks;  match  safe. 

POUBTH    WEEK — NATURAL   LIGHT   IN    OUR  HOMES   AND   LIGHTING  ALL 

THE  WORLD. 

a. — Light  at  night,  Moon  and  Stars;  b.    Light  of  Day,  the  Sun. 

Songs — Ijovely  Moon,  Hill;  Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep,  Smith,  Number  1; 
The  Stars  are  Playing  Hide  and  Seek,  Neidlinger;  How  are 
the  Children  Awakened?  Hill;  When  I'm  Softly  Sleeping, 
Smith;  The  Sandman,  Holiday  Songs;  Sleep,  Dolly,  Sleep, 
Eeinecke. 

Games — Dramatize  going  to  bed ;  baby's  crib  and  sleepy  songs ;  dram- 
atize the  Sandman;  light  plays  in  Mother  Play  Book. 
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Gift    Work — With    constructive   gifts,    build    windows    from    which 

moon  and  stars  can  bo  seen;  make  beds  for  the  sk»epy  children. 

(First  gift  balls  for  babies  and  sleepy  children.) 
Clay — Candles  and  sleeping  babies. 
Free   cutting   and    drawing — night   scenery ;    paper   tearing    posters, 

the  gray  sky  and  wliite  or  brown  for  ground;  drawing  stars  and 

nio(m  in  sky  (fre<»)  ;  fold  paper  house,  with  windows  and   light 

in  window. 
Outside  ^^laterial — Dress  i)aper  dollies  in  night  gowns  of  white  crepe 

paper,  put  in  tiny  cradles  made  of  jewelry  boxes  or  match  boxe.- 

or  boxes  of  cardboard  modeling. 

The  climax  of  the  developing  subject  will  lead  us  on  to  Kaster 
time,  the  awakening  children  and  their  happy  activity  leading  to 
the  thought  of  the  glad  awakening  of  all  nature  and  the  springtime 
response  .to  the  call  of  nature.  Clara  Louise  Strong. 


MISCELLANEOUS    NOTES    AND     SUGGESTIONS. 

SOCIAL     WORK     IX   THE     SCHOOLS. 

Will  you  kindly  give  a  narrative  picture  of  your  experience 
with  as  many  of  these  topics  as  appeal  to  you?  Please  state  sex 
and  approximate  age  of  pupils  (and  teacher)  in  each  case  and  the 
locality  in  which  the  observation  was  made: 

First — If  you  have  ever  done  any  personal  work  in  connection 
with  your  teaching  which  put  you  in  more  sympathetic  relations 
with  your  pupils,  such  as  taking  walks,  going  on  nature-study  or 
other  excursions,  playing  games,  visiting,  organizing  societies  or 
clubs,  etc.,  will  you  kindly  give  an  account  of  what  you  did  and 
what  the  results  were  (a)  upon  individuals,  (b)  upon  the  spirit  of 
the  class  and  (c)  upon  the  school  discipline? 

Second — Will  you  give  an  account  of  one  or  two  cases  of  dis- 
cipline either  suffered,  inflicted  or  observed  by  you  that  led  to  a 
more  personal  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil  with  permanent 
improvement  on  the  part  of  the  pupil? 

Third — Have  you  ever  seen  any  marked  improvement  on  the 
part  of  a  class  follow  instruction  alx)ut  personal  habits,'  such  as 
combing  hair,  blacking  shoes,  taking  batlis.  etc.?  What  was  the 
method  of  the  teacher? 
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Fourth — If  you  have  ever  used,  or  seen  employed,  any  practical 
method  of  becoming  acquainted  with  parents  and  the  home  life  of 
the  child,  will  you  please  describe  it  and  its  results  ? 

Fifth — Kelate  any  experience  of  yours  which  led  you  to  take 
an  intends  tin  a  child  who  had  not  interested  vou  before. 

Sixth — If  you  have  ever  used  or  seen  used  any  means  of  creat- 
ing loyalty  to  the  teacher  and  the  other  moml)ers  of  the  class,  either 
by  competition  with  the  others,  by  cooperation  in  some  common 
enterprise  or  by  any  other  means  that  emphasized  common  interests, 
will  you  please  describe  it? 

Seventh — What  sort  of  a  relation  do  vou  consider  most  health- 
ful  between  pupil  and  teacher?  Does  the  reserved,  stem  yet  kind 
teacher,  or  the  h^nient,  companionable  one  have  the  more  lasting 
influence  for  good? 

Eighth — Will  you  give  an  account  of  any  case  you  know  where 
a  boy  or  girl  was  inspired  to  higher  action  by  reading  or  hearing 
of  the  life  of  a  great  man  or  woman?  Can  you  give  any  reason  for 
this  influence? 

Ninth — Have  you  ever  taught  ethics  to  children,  either  through 
a  textbook,  by  talks  or  through  literature  or  history?  What  did 
you  do?    What  is  your  feeling  as  to  the  result? 

Please  send  answers  to  Henrv  S.  Curtis,  507  West  One  Hun- 
dred  and  Twentv-fourth  street.  New  York  Citv. 

Note — Please  ojive  vour  own  name  and  address  if  vou  wish  to 
hear  of  results.  The  inveHtigator  irill  be  conient  if  oiily  two  or  three 
topics  are  discusf^ed. 

THE    EDUCATIONAL    VALUE    OF    FESTIVALS. 

The  P]ducational  Value  of  the  Observance  of  Festivals  and  Their 
Place  as  a  Part  of  the  Kindergarten  Program,  was  the  topic  treated 
at  the  December  meeting  of  the  Kindergarten  Club,  Chicago. 

The  day's  program,  in  charge  of  Miss  Mary  L.  Sheldon,  was 
most  helpful.  Miss  Sheldon  read  a  valuable  paper  by  Percival  Chubb, 
which  appeared  some  months  ago  in  the  Elementary  Teacher,  Un- 
fortunately, the  supply  of  that  number  of  the  journal  is  exhausted 
so  that  the  article,  so  fertile  in  suggestion,  can  not  be  obtained. 

Labor  Day  was  then  named  as  the  first  great  festival  of  the 
school  year,  and  one  whidi,  with  its  significant  emblems  of  the  bakers, 
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the  shoemakers  and  other  workers,  can  be  given  an  important  and 
■educative  place  in  the  school.  Standing,  as  Mr.  Gompers  says,  con- 
spicuous for  the  social  advantage  of  the  common  people,  and  belong- 
ing exclusively  to  no  one  class,  it  offers  fme  opportunities  to  the 
discerning.  It  is  recognized  in  thirty-three  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 

Halloween  was  the  next  great  festival  named,  and  an  excellent 
paper  by  Miss  Katherine  Beebe  was  read.  She  found  it  good  to  cele- 
brate in  kindergartens  the  day  which  they  hear  talked  about  so  much. 
They  rehearsed  the  origin  of  the  rites,  the  old  beliefs  in  elves,  the 
ceremonies  and  bonfires  and  bright  lanterns  to  frighten  them  away. 
It  could  be  the  occasion  for  pure  fun  and  frolic  without  being  con- 
ducive to  mischievousness.  Brownies  were  drawn,  and  were  also 
made  of  acorns  and  pins.  The  story  of  the  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker 
was  told  and  Will-o'-the-Wisp  (Hofer  book)  was  played,  also 
Eeinecke's  Snow  White.  The  children  played  being  brownies  and 
-crept  softly  thru  the  dressing  rooms,  hanging  up  caps  and  coats  that 
had  fallen  and  sweeping  up  such  cruml)s  or  litter  as  was  on  the  floor. 
Miss  Mulock's  "Adventures  of  a  Brownie"  was  read  and  extracts 
from  the  first  part  of  MacDonald's  Sir  Gibbie.  Tiny  houses  and 
workshops  were  built  for  the  brownies  of  the  blocks  and  brownies 
themselves  were  made  of  sticks  and  rings.  Pumpkins  of  clay  and 
lanterns  of  wall  paper  were  made.  Also  masks  of  brown  paper,  and 
a  Jack  o'  Lantern  placed  on  the  revolving  piano  stool  gave  great 
pleasure.  This  is  assuredly  an  opportunity  for  expression  of  pure 
fun  and  joy  in  the  comical. 

Thanksgiving  was  the  festival  assigned  to  Mrs.  Blackford,  who 
began  by  referring  to  the  story  of  the  frog  and  the  bat,  one  of  whom 
insisted  that  a  certain  figure  was  six,  tlie  other  that  it  was  nine,  the 
difference,  of  course,  depending  upon  the  point  of  view.  So  she  said 
that  while  some  might  differ  from  her,  in  the  kindergarten  she  pre- 
ferred to  take  up  Thanksgiving  from  the  hospitality  side  rather  than 
the  historic,  which  she  would  reserve  for  later  school  life,  as  she 
considered  the  social  side  most  important.  She  described  a  dinner 
given  at  a  public  school  to  the  fifty  children  of  the  Hull  House 
kindergarten.  The  latter  were  called  for  by  a  stage  with  four  horses 
and  sat  down  at  a  table  in  the  assembly  hall  set  for  one  liundred. 
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including  guests  and  hosts.  The  table  was  set  and  its  decorations 
made  by  the  children.  Napkin  rings,  place  cards,  tinted  paper  plates, 
candle  holders  of  spools  and  of  apples.  The  clean  table  cloths  were 
brought  by  the  mothers  and  bittersweet  formed  the  decoration. 
There  seemed,  the  speaker  said,  to  be  a  three-fold  value  to  such  a 
Thanksgiving  celebration,  a  value  to  the  guests,  to  the  hosts  (for  this 
was  not  a  case  of  charity  but  of  social  life,  the  guests  and  hosts  dining 
together),  and  third,  a  value  to  school  and  community. 

One  outcome  of  such  an  effort  has  been  the  interest  awakened 
in  the  parents  in  a  community  shown  by  the  presentation  to  the  school 
of  a  picture  and  a  vase. 

Miss  Faulkner  had  secured  the  loan  of  a  number  of  beautiful 
pictures  and  told  how  she  used  them  in  kindergarten  and  with  the 
stereopticon.  In  showing  the  stereopticon  or  other  pictures  the  chil- 
dren arc  supposed  to  have  had  the  story  first  and  are  then  shown 
the  pictures  with  hardly  a  word  of  explanation.  This  would  accord 
with  Miss  Sherlock's  feeling,  who,  in  her  story-telling,  finds  it  best 
to  engage  eye  and  ear  at  different  times  so  that  each  one  may  give 
undivided  attention.  Later  these  pictures  are  placed  in  a  scrap  book 
made  by  the  children.    The  long  list  we  will  give  another  time. 

Miss  Alice  O'Grady,  supervisor  of  kindergartens,  discussed  birth- 
day celebrations  from  both  the  child's  standpoint  and  from  that  of 
the  education  of  the  child.  The  birthday  is  essentially  a  family  fes- 
tival, an  expression  of  joy  for  the  entrance  into  the  family  of  a  par- 
ticular member.  '  This  character  is  lost  if  the  family  does  not  cele- 
brate as  a  family  but  invites  outsiders.  One  side  of  school  influence 
is  to  help  the  parent  to  keep  the  birthday  at  home.  When  she  once 
asked  the  children  how  many  had  birthday  celebrations  at  home  she 
found  there  were  very  few.  She  recalled  the  pleasure  with  which,  in 
her  own  childhood,  she  ordered  the  particular  pudding  or  cake  that 
she  liked  for  that  day.  But  tho  she  would  not  have  it  celebrated  in 
kindergartens,  she  would  have  it  recognized.  Even  when  it  comes 
only  once  a  month,  that  makes  too  many  celebrations.  One  principal 
said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  kindergarten  was  nearly  always 
having  a  party.  The  modest  principal  thought,  sometimes,  that  it 
was  not  good  for  the  children. 

The  birthday  can  be  recognized  by  giving  the  child  the  right  of 
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pasting  the  calendar  color  and  of  choosing  a  game  first,  and  letting 
the  other  children  wish  him  a  happy  birthday.  At  mothers^  meetings 
talk  of  the  happiness  of  keeping  the  birthday  at  home. 

The  child^s  birthday  makes  a  good  starting  point  for  the  other 
festivals  that  come  from  birthdays — Wasliington's  and  Lincoln^s — 
and  leading  up  to  the  great  birthday,  Christmas,  which  should  be 
celebrated  essentially  as  a  birthday.  Impressions,  to  be  lasting,  must 
be  few  and  strong,  hence,  in  Miss  O'Grady's  opinion,  two  great  birth- 
days are  enough  for  kindergartens,  Washington's  and  Christmas, 
relating  respectively  to  country  and  to  spiritual  life.  Such  celebra- 
tions should  be  simple.  We  seldom  err  on  that  side.  Music  should 
be  simple,  both  in  melody  and  words.  Every  thing  made  should  be 
simple  and  artistic  in  color,  and  work  that  has  not  been  agonized 
over  by  teacher  or  children.  They  should  represent  something 
such  that  the  child  can  appreciate  the  thing  he  makes.  For  instance, 
a  postal  card  case  for  a  home  in  which  postals  are  never  used  is  not 
entirely  suitable.  The  work  should  not  entail  much  extra  work  for 
the  teacher. 

Miss  Allen,  of  the  School  of  Education,  told  the  storv  of  St. 
Christopher,  to  the  great  pleasure  of  the  kindergartners,  and  Miss 
Payne  sang  two  quaint  Christmas  songs,  one  written  by  Kichard 
Strauss  when  nine  years  old. 

This  very  valuable  program  consumed  j?o  nuich  time  that  St. 
Valentine's  Day  and  other  celebrations  were  of  necessity  postponed 
for  later  consideration. 

TITK   LOUISFANA    PURCHASE   EXPOSITION    A8    IT    RELATES    TO 

THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

One  year  ago  the  St.  Louis  Froebel  Society  sjx^nt  an  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  and  profitable  hour  listening  to  Mr.  Francis  E.  Cook., 
principal  of  the  Wayman  Crow  school,  on  the  subject  of  "The 
Theme  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  as  It  Kelates  to  the 
Kindergarten." 

The  following  remarks  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  interesting 
things  Mr.  Cook  said,  as  reported  then  by  the  secretary,  Miss  Camp- 
bell :  *^The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  celebrates  the  great- 
est real  estate  transaction  ever  on  record.  Kindergartners  espe- 
cially should  be  interested  in  it.  Its  thoint'  makes  it  different  from 
all   others.     Previous   to   the  year   1851    only   still   life   was   repre- 
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sentod.  The  Crystal  Palace,  held  in  1851,  gave  us  the  lesson  of  indus- 
trial education.  The  Philadelphia  Exposition  had  for  its"  principal 
theme,  manual  training.  In  the  Chicago  Exposition  we  found  the 
first  perception  or  consciousness  of  fine  art.  The  Paris  Exposition 
was  an  aggregation  of  nationalities.  The  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  has 
for  its  central  idea — man  himself.  There  mav  man  view  himself  and 
find  an  epitome  of  his  hest  actions. 

^*Tlie  true  theme  or  motive  of  this  exposition,  the  soul — the 
spirit  or  propelling  power  which  makes  it  the  greatest  exposition 
of  all  times — one  in  which  all  the  world  comes  to  us  and  gives  ufi 
their  best  in  everything — this  theme  is  Process,  and  the  exposition 
is  in  its  entirety  the  most  magnificent  expression  of  the  Kindergarten 
spirit,  which  the  world  has  ever  known. 

**It  embodies  the  principles  of  unity,  continuity,  self-activity 
and  freedom.  Kindergartners  understand  as  unity  a  symmetrical 
arrangement  or  crystallization  around  a  central  thought  or  idea. 
This  is  expressed  even  in  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings. 

"In  these  buildings  every  rational  activity  of  man,  from  the 
beginning  up  to  the  j)resent  day,  is  represented. 

"The  idea  of  continuity  or  ju'ocess  is  illustrated  there — beginning 
with  the  raw  material  and  taking  it  thru  all  its  processes  until  it 
reaches  perfection,  a  finished  product. 

"The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  is  the  first  exposition  to 
give  a  separate  building  to  education. 

"Education  is  the  basis  of  all  8i)iritual  activity,  and  is  here  rec- 
ognized and  given  its  proper  place  for  the  first  time. 

"Freedom  is  a  conscious  conformity  to  reason.  In  this  exposi- 
tion nothing  is  haphazard.  The  theme  or  idea  is  conformed  to  in 
every  possible  way. 

"The  art  ideals  are  placed  at  the  top,  then  come  the  instrumen- 
talities by  wliich  those  ideals  are  realized.  The  colonnade  which  rep- 
resents the  fourteen  states  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  looks  down  on 
those  splendid  palaces  and  pours  out  from  its  bosom  the  results  of 
tlie  struggles  of  one  hundred  years.  At  the  base  of  the  beautiful 
stream,  or  lagoon,  the  educational  building  is  placed. 

"The  electricity  and  machinery  buildings  show  the  forces  by  which 
the  raw  material  is  taken  from  the  earth  (mining  and  metallurgy), 
and  the  natural  products  from  the  soil   (agriculture  and  horticul- 
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ture),  and,  made  into  the  finished  products,  shown  in  the  last  line- 
of  buildings — the  Liberal  Arts,  Varied  Industries  and  Manufacturers 
— and  ending  with  the  Transportation  building,  which  forms  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  exposition  and  the  outside  world.  The  first 
line  of  buildings  gives  forces;  the  second  shows  results. 

"The  stadium  gives  a  fine  representation  of  the  kindergarten- 
from  the  side  of  the  games. 

"To  sum  up  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  is  a  magnificent 
kindergarten  built  upon  kindergarten  principles  from  start  to  finish.** 


At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Kraus  Alumni  Kindergarten 
Association,  the  lecture  was  delivered  by  James  J.  Walsh,  M.   D.,. 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  New  York,  the  subject  being  "Kindergartening 
in  the  Thirteenth  Century." 

It  was  a  privilege  to  listen  to  so  enlightening  a  presentment  of 
this  period  and  interesting  to  follow  the  masterly  manner  in  which 
the  recurrence  of  the  "play  motif"  was  made  to  disclose  the  analogy 
between  the  title  and  the  educational  work  of  the  Kindergarten  of 
today,  and  to  bring  them  into  harmony. 

Dr.  Walsh  said  that  in  all  the  ages  it  is  the  spirit  of  play  and 
the  direction  of  spontaneous  energies  that  are  the  source  of  the  en- 
during expression  of  men's  feelings. 

Homer  was  but  amusing  the  leisure  of  a  warrior  people  who- 
never  imagined  that  the  greatest  achievement  of  their  generation 
was  just  this  play,  to  which,  under  the  witchery  of  the  bard,  they 
lent  themselves  in  a  spirit  of  relaxation.  When  the  Greek  dramatists, 
Sophocles,  Aeschylus,  Euripides,  made  their  deathless  works  they 
were  directing  the  play  of  the  later  Greeks.  They  showed  that  hu- 
man character  might  be  taken,  moulded  in  various  forms  to  suit 
special  environments  and  thus  made  the  material  out  of  which 
children  of  a  larger  growth  might  fashion  their  "gifts." 

Our  own  Shakespeare  was  only  teaching  the  strenuous  genera- 
tion of  "the  spacious  days  of  great  Eliza"  how  to  play.  No  one  of" 
his  own  time,  even  those  acknowledging  his  greatness  as  a  poet^ 
ever  for  a  moment  dreamt  that  this  genius  for  diverting  the  imagi- 
nation— that  faculty  which  never  quite  grows  up  but  always  remains 
a  child — was  one  of  the  greatest  of  mortal?  that  ever  lived. 
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Dr.  Walsb  said  that  if  the  spirit  of  kindergartening  be  realized 
in  this  way  then  it  has  a  much  more  ancient  history  than  has  been 
imagined.  If  the  influence  of  its  spirit  be  considered  in  a  century 
like  the  thirteenth,  its  achievements  can  be  well  appreciated. 

During  that  century  some  twenty  towns  in  England  and  an 
equal  number  in  France  erected  the  great  Gothic  cathedrals  which 
have  remained  wonders  of  the  world  ever  since.  The  towns  had, 
as  a  rule,  less  than  10,000  inhabitants.  They  did  not  send  to  Tif- 
fany nor  to  Munich  for  their  stained  glass,  nor  to  Paris  for  their 
sculpture,  nor  to  Baltimore  for  their  bells.  They  did  not  order  their 
needlework  frohi  Brussels  or  Venice,  nor  their  silver  and  gold  ves- 
sels from  Meriden,  Conn. 

They  made  everything  in  their  own  little  towns.  The  village 
carpenter  was  paid  for  wood  carving,  the  village  blacksmith  for  iron 
work.  We  have  the  receipted  bills  in  some  cases.  These  artisans 
succeeded,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  in  that  age  of  the 
childhood  of  modern  Europe,  in  making  supreme  models  of  artistic 
achievement.  Their  stained  glass  has  never  been  equaled.  Succeed- 
ing generations  have  unavailingly  tried  to  imitate  their  architecture 
and  decorative  success. 

The  statue  of  the  Christ  over  the  principal  portal  at  Amiens 
is  thought  by  modern  sculptors  to  be  the  most  sublimely  dignilied 
expression  of  the  God-man  ever  made.  ' 

The  cope  made  for  the  Church  of  Ascoli,  in  needlework,  in  1286 
sold  for  $60,000  not  long  since,  but  has  to  be  returned  by  Mr.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  to  the  church  from  which  it  had  been  stolen. 

These  wonderful  results  were  accomplished  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  the  training  and  encouragement  of  spontaneous  activities, 
and  the  workman  had  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  liking  his  work, 
coming  back  to  it  with  a  zest — the  true  spirit  of  play. 

From  the  generations  thus  trained  come  to  us  that  great  bul- 
wark of  human  liberty,  Magna  Charta  and  the  English  common 
law,  still  the  basis  of  all  our  law  making.  This  remains  in  the 
form  given  it  by  Bracton  under  the  English  Justinian,  Edward  I, 
about  1280. 

So  that  out  of  the  play  spirit  came,  in  FroebePs  phrase,  not  only 
invention  and  creation  but  an  ideal  organization  of  the  social  fabric, 
such  as  he  above  all  others  would  have  appreciated. 

6.  B.  Brennan. 
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COLOR  TX  WEAVING  MATS. 

Miss  Scegmiller,  who  devised  th(»  new  weaving  mats  and  other 
new  material  rec^ently  described  in  tlie  Kixdkkoautex  Magazine, 
writes  as  follows  in  answer  to  a  questioning  kindergartner : 

I  liave  been  asked  wliy  T  did  not  select  tlie  primary  and  second- 
ary colors  for  the  paper  weaving  mats. 

Kindergartners  and  primary  teachers   have   for  a  great  many 

years  used  in  paper  weaving  tlie  primary  and  secondary  colors  of 

full  intensity.     These  colors  have  been  used  to  stimulate  color  per- 
ception. 

Since  the  general  use  of  a  water  color  box  in  public  schools  eliil- 
dren  have  an  opportunity  of  using  the  three  primaries  pure  and 
making  set^ondaries.  They  have  shown  us  that  they  can  appreciate 
the  grays.  The  beautiful  tones  of  color  which  they  secure  in  land- 
scape and  flower  painting  and  the  colors  they  choose  for  work  in 
simple  decoration  have  taught  us  some  great  lessons.  In  my  judg- 
ment we  ought  not  to  keep  the  grays  away  from  the  very  little  folks. 

The  training  in  color  perception  of  prismatic  colors  and  the  colors 
of  the  ideal  color  unit  is  now  being  generally  cared  for  through 
the  use  of  a  number  of  media,  the  i)rism,  color  chart,  color  balls, 
tablets  and  water  colors.  There  seems  to  be  no  real  reason  for  the 
use  of  colored  papers  in  weaving  to  ac(|uaint  children  with  primary 
and  secondary  colors. 

We  should  then  look  to  weaving  as  an  art  to  guide  us  in  our 
choice  of  color.  In  rugs,  mattings,  tapestries,  silks,  delaines,  in  fact 
through  the  whole  realm  of  weaving,  the  primar}'  and  sec-ondary 
colors  at  full  intensity  are  used  only  in  v(Ty  small  quantities  in 
juxta-position  with  grayed  color  usually. 

In  choosing  the  colors  for  our  mats  in  Indianapolis  we  consid- 
ered the  choice  very  thoughtfully.  We  choose  first  a  gray  made 
up  of  the  primaries  but  leaning  a  little  toward  the  yellow.  Yellow 
seems  to  be  more  used  in  Nature  than  either  of  the  other  primaries. 
In  the  purchase  of  water  color  cakes  we  have  children  buy  a  cake 
of  yellow  twice  as  large  as  the  red  or  blue  cake.  Most  cities  have 
color  boxes  for  the  childn»n  holding  a  larger  j)roportion  of  yellow 
than  red  and  blue.     Yellow  seems  to  1m?  needed  larirelv  also  in  all 
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kinds  of  decorative  work.  As  we  wished  to  handle  only  one  gray 
we  allowed  it  to  be  very  slightly  yellow. 

Having  our  gray  leaning  a  very  little  toward  the  yellow,  we 
selected  tints  of  yellow,  red  and  blue  but  no  one  pure.  We  wished 
two  elements  of  color  so  that  we  would  have  two  notes  in  common 
with  the  gray.  Our  pink  (light  red)  has  a  little  yellow  in  it,  also 
our  blue.  Then  into  the  vellow  a  little  red  is  thrown.  We  have 
felt  that  our  scheme  is  quite  a  good  one.  Our  children  in  many  ways 
see  primary  and  secondary  color  of  full  intensity;  they  use  them 
in  the  paper  weaving  modified  in  tone  and  hue.  The  paper  weav- 
ing gives  a  color  transition  from  the  strong  color  to  the  work  on  the 
hand  looms  where  beautiful  yarns  of  soft  tone  accented  by  stronger 
color  are  used. 

''In  lndiana})olis  we  have  not  felt  the  need  of  an  extended  line 
of  color  in  the  weaving  mats.  We  use  water  color  to  quite  an 
extent." 


We  give  below  Ilelmholtz's  analogy  between  the  musical  scale 
and  the  color  scale  taken  from  "The  Recollections  and  Impressions 
of  James  McXeill  Whistler": 

F  shar|) — End  of  the  red. 

G— Red. 

Gshar}) — Red. 

A— Rc^. 

A  shar|) — Orange-red. 

B — Orange. 

C— Yellow. 

C  sharp — Grreri. 

D — Greenish-blue. 

D  sharp — Cyanogen-blue. 

E — Indigo-blue. 

F— Violet. 

F  sharp — Violet. 

G— Ultra-violet. 

G  sharj) — Ultra-violet. 

A — Ultra-violet. 

A  sharp — Ultra-violet. 

B — End  of  the  solar  spectrum. 
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THE  THINGS  TO  BE  SOUGHT  BY  THE  STORY-TELLER. 

An  appeal  to  conditions  to  which  the  child  is  accustomed,  such 
as  village  sports  and  games,  the  opening  story  of  Andersen^s  Snow 
Queen,  the  Little  Fir  Tree,  or  little  stories  about  themselves. 

2.  Stories  containing  something  unusual  taking  the  child  into 
s  world  where  things  happen  differently  from  in  real  life,  such  as 
the  Arabian  Nights,  some  passages  from  ^*Pilgrim's  Progress,^^  Kip- 
ling's "Cat  that  Walked."    ' 

3.  Such  as  appeal  to  the  love  of  beauty,  stories  of  sentiment 
or  description  such  as  "Pandora"  (Hawthorne's  version),  Andersen's 
^^ild  Swans." 

These  often  take  the  children  out  of  an  atmosphere  that  is 
pernicious  into  another  world.  Lady  Henry  Somerset  cites  a  case 
of  slum  children  used  to  playing  obscene  games  who  thru  the  hear- 
ing of  romantic  stories  of  knights,  ladies,  etc.,  made  corresponding 
changes  in  their  plays.  This  would  succeed  when  it  would  be  of 
no  use  at  all  to  talk  goody  goody. 

4.  Such  stories  as  teach  lessons  of  common  sense  and  shrewd- 
ness, as  that  of  the  "Ungrateful  Stone  Cutter,"  Andersen's  "What 
the  Old  Man  Does  is  Always  Right,"  Ingelow's  "The  Fairy  who 
Judged  her  Neighbors." 

7.  Those  affording  dramatic  excitement,  which  the  children 
want  as  we  grown-ups  do.  We  can  cater  to  this  by  choosing  such 
stories  as  make  heroism  turn  on  the  saving  rather  than  the  deetmcs 
tion  of  life.  The  Arthurian  Legends,  as  those  of  Charlemagne  or 
of  Roland,  afford  examples,  as  do  stories  of  explorers.  The  East  In- 
dian story  of  the  "Talking  Thrush"  illustrates  this  point. 

"A  child  hates  explanations,  for  they  dim  the  lustre  of  the 
image  by  calling  attention  to  the  mirror  of  language  which  re- 
flects it." 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  let  the  child  tell  his  own  stories  and  inven- 
tions because  they  reveal  much  of  the  child. 

Extracts  from  a  Note-Booh, 
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The  Chicago  American  has  an  able  editorial  on  the  intervieTf. 
an  English  gamekeeper  supplied  the  London  Standard. 

"The  dogs  I  have  managed  to .  train  easily  have  been  high-' 
tempered  and  strong,  afraid  of  nothing  in  the  world,  and  working 
for  me  more  because  they  wanted  to  please  me  than  because  they 
were  afraid  of  a  whipping  if  they  didn^t  obey. 

'Tind  me  a  young  setter  or  spaniel  that^s  bold  and  intelligent, 
with  a  good  nose  and  plenty  of  staying  power,  and  FU  guarantee 
I'll  make  something  out  of  him  in  a  couple  of  months — aye,  even 
in  a  fortnight,  if  he's  the  proper  age.  But  if  a  pup's  been  kept  close 
in  the  wretched  kennels  that  breeders  often  put  up,  and  if,  before 
he  comes  into  a  trainer's  hands,  he's  been,  into  the  bargain,  bullied 
for  every  little  failing,  it's  next  to  impossible  to  make  much  of  him.** 

If  a  setter  pup  is  spoiled  by  being  ^^ullied  for  every  little 
failing,"  do  you  not  think  that  a  child  with  a  brain  ten  thousand 
times  more  highly  developed  than  that  of  any  dog  is  discouraged 
and  kept  down  by  being  bullied  or  scolded  for  his  little  failings? 

Very  little,  as  we  have  said,  is  demanded  of  a  setter  pup  m 
after  years.  He  has  not  got  to  fight  fierce  competing  animals.  He 
has  only  to  run  at  his  master's  will  and  pick  up  faithfully  the  birds 
that  can  not  hurt  him.  But  even  for  this  mild,  gentle  career  bullying 
and  scolding  spoil  him.  If  he  is  discouraged  he  has  not  even  the 
heart  to  grab  a  wounded  bird  and  carry  it  to  his  master. 

Then  what  can  be  expected  of  unfortunate  children  of  whom 
so  many  millions  are  bullied  and  scolded  and  trained  and  criticised 
in  a  way  that  would  hopelessly  ruin  a  young  dog  or  a  young  colt?" 

How  many  children  have  their  chances  in  life  taken  away  be- 
cause the  vanity  of  their  parents  demands  an  iinplicit  obedience,  a 
dog-like  submission,  a  quietness  of  conduct  that  is  absolutely  foreign- 
to  the  nature  of  a  child  that  amounts  to  anything? 

How  many  children  are  spoiled  by  the  mere  worry  and  anxiety 
of  taking  care  of  preposterously  elaborate  clothing  that  ought  never 
to  be  put  upon  them? 

How   many    children   are  /driven   into   insincerity,   lying   and 
hypocrisy  because  parents  demand  impossible  qualities  with  severe- 
punishment  as  an  alternative? 

The  trouble  is  that  to  make  your  children  mind  because  they 
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admire  you  and  love  you  means  that  you  liave  got  to  set  them  a  good 
example  always,  that  you  have  got  to  be  even  and  just. 

And  it  is  so  much  easier  to  punish  a  child  arbitrarily  for  break- 
ing some  foolish  rule  than  to  set  him  a  good  example  thruout  the 
vear. 

Jf,  however,  a  parent  takes  as  much  interest  in  his  children 
as  this  gamekeeper  takes  in  his  setter  pups,  he  will  do  well  to  apply 
the  gamekeeper's  theories  in  the  training  of  cliildliood. 


Musical  Performance  of  ''Ceres  and  Persephone." — The  Thanksgiv- 
ing Festival  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School  this  year  took  the  form  of 
a  presentation  by  the  senior  normal  students  of  Miss  Menefee's  "Ceres 
and  Persephone,"  the  final  performance  being  given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Haven  Kindergarten.  A  little  journey  to  classic  lands  was  accom- 
plished for  appreciative  listeners  when  the  curtains  parted  Upon  an 
altar  fire  burning  in  the  shadow  of  an  ancient  grove,  through  whose 
aisles  sounded  the  stately  music  of  a  Homeric  hymn,  and  when,  with 
measured  and  rhythmic  steps,  the  chorus  of  Grecian  maidens  entered 
and  chanted,  like  oracles  of  old,  the  things  about  to  be.  The  spell 
being  thus  woven,  the  audience  was  in  fit  mood  to  listen  to  nymphs 
and  muses  and  the  ever-changing  myth  of  the  mysterious  winter  slum- 
ber of  Nature  and  of  her  equally  wonderful  awakening.  The  presenta- 
tion of  the  play  was  not  without  real  dramatic  power.  The  graceful 
version  of  the  story  chosen  and  the  artistic  simplicity  of  its  interpreta- 
tion by  the  students  combined  with  the  choric  beauty  of  the  musical 
setting  and  the  classic  lines  of  the  Greek  costumes  to  form  a  most 
harmonious  whole.  In  preparing  the  play  there  was  unusually  successful 
co-operation  between  the  various  departments  of  the  school,  the  girls 
of  the  art  department  having  painted  the  scenery  and  stage  settings 
and  originated  the  designs  for  the  Greek  himations  or  square  garments 
worn  by  the  chorus  and  others,  while  the  school  orchestra  and  chorus 
gave  most  effectively  the  music,  which  was  written  for  the  occasion 
by  Mr.  W.  P.  Kent  and  Mr.  Dykema.  If,  as  has  been  said,  the  object 
of  education  is  to  give  one  "a  realization  of  the  spiritual  possessions 
of  the  race,"  then  this  little  play,  as  it  was  studied  and  given,  must 
have  added  a  distinct  culture  value  to  the  lessons  of  the  schoolroom. 
To  the  listening  auditors,  saturated  with  the  modern  noon-day  literalism 
and  absorbed  with  modern  conditions,  this  lovely  and  impressive  pre- 
sentation of  an  "elder  mom  of  life,"  when  gods  and  goddesses  were 
visible  comrades  and  ideas  dwelt  near  at  hand,  was  most  refreshing 
and  delightful. 

This  exquisite  little  play  was  reviewed  in  our  columns  when  it  first 

appeared.     It  is  beautifully  appropriate  for  a  spring  as  well  as  for  a 

harvest  festival,  and  we  are  happy  to  be  informed  by  Miss  Haven,  in 

response  to  a  recent  inquiry,  that  the  music  for  the  play  is  the  property 

of    the    musical    director   of    the    Ethical    Culture    Schools,    Mr.    P.    W. 

Dykema,  and  that  arrangements  may  be  made  with  him  if  other  schools 

and  societies  wish  to  use  it. 
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Tlu.'  followiDg  urgent  ploa,  tho  addresstHl  specially  to  the  citi- 
zeii.s  of  Illinois,  is  one  that  may  well  Ik»  t^ken  to  heart  l)y  the  people 
of  everv  State  which  maintains  a  university.  We  are,  th(Tefore, 
pleased  to  give  it  space: 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ILLINOIS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

Fellow  Citizens — I  have  accepted  the  call  of  your  chosen  representa- 
tives to  the  presidency  of  the  State  University  of  Illinois.  It  is  a  great 
responsibility,  and  one  which  I  should  not  have  dared  to  undertake  if  I 
had  not  been  sure  of  the  co-operation  and  support  of  the  citizens  of  this 
great  State.  It  is  evident  that  the  people  of  Illinois  desire  that  this 
Institution  shall  become  one  of  the  great  universities  of  the  world,  and 
are  determined  to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  make  it  so.  They 
have  already  given  repeated  proofs  of  such  intention  in  the  laws  passed 
by  the  legslature  relating  to  its  organization,  and  the  appropriations 
granted  for  its  support.  I  hereby  pledge  my  best  efforts  to  assist  in  the 
realization  of  this  purpose. 

The  people  of  Illinois  are  rightly  proud  of  their  educational  system, 
and  are  particularly  fortunate  in  its  remarkable  development.  I  know 
of  no  other  equal  population  in  the  world  whose  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation is  more  promising  than  is  our  own.  Its  elements  are  varied  and 
vigorous.  Its  foundations — for  after  all  they  are  but  foundations  as  yet — 
are  solid  and  comprehensive,  and  both  as  to  quality  and  extent  they  may 
well  rejoice  our  hearts. 

We  have  three  great  institutions  within  our  limits  which,  considering 
their  location,  their  present  financial  backing,  and  their  future  prospects, 
may  fairly  expect  to  be  enrolled  among  the  great  universities  of  the 
world. 

Northwestern  University,  the  oldest  institution  of  university  aspira- 
tion in  the  State,  has  had  a  remarkable  growth.  Its  sober  and  scholarly 
spirit,  its  excellent  facilities,  its  liberality  and  catholicity,  its  peculiar 
and  close  relation  to  one  of  the  great  religious  denominatons,  have 
already  made  it  the  resort  of  students,  not  only  from  own  State,  but  from 
other  states,  and  other  countries.  Its  growth  and  prosperity  must  re- 
main a  matter  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  every  citizen  of  this  State,  and 
when  he  canvasses  In  his  mind  the  claims  of  Illinois  to  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  other  communities,  not  the  least  of  the  counts  will  be  that 
it  has  brought  forth  and  nurtured  into  greatness  such  an  Institution. 

The  University  of  Chicago,  although  not  yet  fifteen  years  old,  has 
has  also  had  a  remarkable  record  for  service  and  growth.  Not  yet  fifty 
years  old.  It  has  already  reached  a  registration  which  puts  it  high  in  the 
list  of  American  universities.  Its  growth  during  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  truly  astonishing.  More  than  fourteen  hundred  new  students  have 
registered  for  work  In  Its  various  departments  this  autumn,  and  to 
judge  from  present  Indications  It  will  certainly  not  be  many  years  before 
Its  attendance  will  reach  five  thousand. 

The  Unlversly  of  Chicago,  although  not  yet  fifteen  years  old,  has 
won  for  itself,  for  the  city,  and  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  a  deserved 
reputation  for  scholarship  and  training  throughout  the  world.  Certainly 
every  citizen  of  the  State  should  take  a  personal  pride  In  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  Institution  in  the  field  of  higher  learning,  and  feel  a  keen 
gratification  that  such  a  career  of  scholarship  and  culture  could  be 
built  up  within  so  short  a  time  In  our  midst.  It  testifies  to  a  maturity 
of  our  society  which  few  of  even  the  most  sanguine  students  of  our 
institutions  and  life  would  have  believed  possible. 
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Aside  from  these  great  institutions  well  on  their  way  to  rank  amonf 
the  leading  universities  of  the  world  one  should  not  forget  the  great 
technical  school,  the  Armour  Institute,  which  will  ere  long  rival  in 
equipment  and  scholarship  the  foremost  technical  schools  of  the  east 
and  of  Europe. 

When  to  these  schools  of  university  grade  we  add  such  institutions 
as  the  Lewis  Institute  of  Chicago,  the  Bradley  Institute  at  Peoria,  De- 
catur College  at  Decatur — to  mention  simply  the  later  of  these  newer 
foundations — one  may  get  some  idea  of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  our 
educational  system. 

We  ought  tq^  remember  also  with  gratitude  in  such  a  summary  the 
work  of  more  than  a  score  of  denominational  colleges  in  beginning  the 
work  of  higher  education  in  this  State,  in  developing  the  scholarly 
spirit,  and  pointing  the  way  toward  higher  things.  The  oldest  colleges 
In  the  State,  like  Illinois  at  Jacksonville,  Shurtleff  at  Alton,  McKendree 
at  Lebanon,  and  those  founded  later  like  Knox  College  at  Galesburg,  the 
Woman's  College  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois  Wesleyan  at  Bloomlngton, 
Eureka  at  Eureka,  St.  Ignatius  at  Chicago,  etc.,  etc.,  have  done  and  are 
doing  a  work  for  Illinois  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud,  and  which  we 
could  ill  afford  to  spare.  Every  thoughtful  citizen  must  wish  for  these 
Institutions'  increased  opportunities  and  increased  endowments,  so  as  to 
make  and  keep  their  work  of  that  high  quality  which  our  modem  society 
demands. 

Nor  should  we  forget  in  such  a  list  the  five  great  normal  schools 
established  and  supported  by  the  State,  the  hundreds  of  high  schools 
upon  which  the  whole  system  of  higher  education  of  the  State  rests* 
the  many  private  academies  and  seminaries  which  have  played  such  an 
Important  part  in  our  educational  history,  like  the  Grand  Prairie  Sem- 
inary at  Onarga,  the  Academy  at  Elgin,  the  Monticello  Seminary,  the 
Seminary  at  Warren,  etc.,  etc. 

Surely  the  proposition  is  true  that  every  citizen  of  Illinois  should 
be  interested  in  and  proud  of  this  group  of  institutions. 

Our  own  educational  history,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
In  general,  proves  that  it  is  vital  to  the  success  of  this  system  that  the 
State  shall  do  its  full  share  in  providing  the  most  ample  facilities  for  its 
children.  No  success,  however  great,  of  private  institutions,  whether 
church  or  secular,  can  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  the  State's  taking 
an  active  and  leading  part  in  this  development,  and  to  this  active  part 
your  interest  and  support  are  necesary. 

You  may  be  personally  interested  in  one  or  another  of  these  private 
Institutions  mentioned  above;  if  so,  you  are  doing  the  education  of  the 
State  a  service  for  which  your  fellow  citizens  should  be  grateful;  for 
after  all.  Northwestern,  and  Chicago,  and  Knox,  and  St.  Ignatius,  are  not 
merely  Methodist,  Baptist,  Congregational,  or  Catholic  institutions — 
they  are  Illinois  institutions  as  well,  in  whose  success  and  glorious 
record  we  all  rejoice.  But  you  are  also,  by  the  fact  that  you  are  citizens 
of  Illinois,  constituents,  and  you  ought  to  be  friends  and  helpers  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  which  in  a  peculiar  sense  is  the  institution  of  all 
Its  citizens — men  and  women,  old  and  young,  native  and  foreign. 

The  desire  of  the  people  of  Illinois,  as  we  understand  it,  is  a  very 
simple  one,  viz.:  That  the  University  of  Illinois  shall  occupy  among  the 
universities  of  the  country  a  position  in  equipment  and  in  scholarship 
similar  in  rank  to  that  which  the  State  of  Illinois  holds  in  wealth  and 
population  among  her  sister  States  in  the  Union. 

To  do  this  it  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  accept  the  same  high  stand* 
ards  of  scholarship  as  prevail  in  the  great  universities  of  this  and  other 
countries.     We  must  develop  here  in  our  midst  at  the  State  University 
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one  of  the  great  centers  of  scholarship  to  which  our  youth'  will  naturally 
resort  for  the  highest  kind  of  training. 

You — each  citizen  of  the  state — may  be  of  great  help  in  this  work. 
Tou  can  acquaint  yourselves  with  the  importance  and  significance  of 
this  great  undertaking.  You  can  take  pains  that  your  friends  and 
neighbors  also  shall  know  about  the  university  and  its  work.  You  can 
hold  up  the  hands  of  the  senator  and  represenatives  from  your  district 
in  the  legislature  in  their  support  of  the  institution.  You  can  say  to 
them  that  you  as  a  citizen,  and  one  of  their  constituents,  desire  that  they 
should  support  and  sustain  by  every  legitimate  means  and  especially  by 
liberal  appropriations,  the  purpose  and  work  of  the  trustees  of  the 
university. 

The  aspiration  of  our  people  after  higher  things  finds  expression  in 
many  ways — in  our  churches,  our  hospitals,  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  our  almshouses  and  asylums,  our  libraries  and  art  gal- 
leries; but  in  no  way  more  directly  and  efficiently  than  in  a  great  uni- 
versity which  incorporates  in  its  external  form  (buildings  and  equip- 
ment), and  in  its  internal  spirit  (culture  and  scholarship),  the  longing 
of  the  whole  community  for  the  higher  things — those  of  the  mind  and 
spirit. 

Our  desire  is  not  for  mere  greatness,  though 'numbers  are  to  some 
extent  an  indication  of  the  degree  to  which  the  university  is  supplying 
the  popular  need;  nor  for  many  departments,  though  we  should  certainly 
provide  facilities  for  the  leading  careers  for  which  university  educalton 
is  necessary  or  desirable;  but  far  more  for  those  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  which  have  been  in  all  great  teachers  of  mankind  and  in  all  great 
centers  of  learning  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  and  most  of  all  in  the 
greatest.  We  wish  to  train  here  men  and  women  who  will  serve  their 
day  and  generation  in  the  most  efficient  way,  and  whose  work  when 
men  look  upon  it  shall  prompt  them  to  say:  "This  comes  from  Illinois T 
Then  blessed  be  Illinois!" 

We  crave  your  lively  personal  interest  and  active  assistance  in  this 
great  and  responsible  task.  EDMUND  J.  JAMES. 

President  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III. 

The  Scientific  American  for  December  17th  cbntains  an  interesting 
illustrated  article  upon  the  bioscope,  an  instrument  recently  devised 
by  M.  De  Gasparis,  of  Naples,  Italy,  for  studying  insects  at  long  enough 
range  to  permit  the  observation  of  their  movements  under  normal  con- 
ditions, unaffected  by  fear  of  the  observer.  It  can  be  as  easily  used 
by  the  amateur  as  by  the  trained  scientist,  and  is  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  study  of  insect  life. 

In  the  same  number  there  is  a  short  biographical  notice  of  Mme. 
Curie,  discoverer  of  radium.  Her  father  was  a  professor  of  physics  in 
the  "gymnasium"  of  Warsaw,  and  a  man  devoted  to  his  subject,  for 
which,  however,  the  parsimonious  college  had  little  appreciated,  so 
that  he  was  limited  both  in  the  matter  of  instruments  for  experimenta- 
tion and  for  assistants.  Accordingly  his  little  daughter  became  from 
childhood  his  first  assistant  in  the  laboratory  as  little  housekeeper.  She 
inherited  her  father's  love  for  science,  and  from  being  the  quiet  cleaner 
and  arranger  of  instruments  and  listener  at  her  father's  lectures  grew 
to  be  assistant  in  fact,  and  later  went  to  Paris  to  continue  her  beloved 
studies.  The  case  seems  to  be  an  argument  for  the  influence  of  both 
heredity  and  environment. 


TWELFTH    ANNUAL    CONVENTION    OF    THE    INTERNATIONAL 

KINDERGARTEN     UNION, 

TORONTO,  CANADA,   APRIL    18,   19,  20,  21,   1905. 

Headquarters,  King  Edward  Hotel. 

All  meetings  held  will  be  in  the  Normal  School  building,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Wednesday  evening  meeting. 

Hotel  rates  can  be  secured  at  one  dollar  a  day  and  upward.  Address  all  com- 
munications on  local  matters  to  Mr.  James  L.  Hughes,  chief  inspector  of  schools. 
City  building,  Toronto,  Canada. 

N  Convention  rates  of  one  and  a  third  fare  have  been  secured  on  the  Centra! 
Passenger  and  Canadian  Lines,  and  it  is  hoped  that  similar  arrangements  may  be 
made  with  the  Eastern  and  the  Trunk  Lines. 

Railroad  certificates  will  be  viseed  on  Friday. 

OFFICERS    OF    THE     INTERNATIONAL     KINDERGARTEN     UNION. 

President — Miss  Annie  Laws,  818  Dayton  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Vice-Presidents— Miss  Alice  E.  Fitts.  Pratt  Institute.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.;  Dr. 
Jenny  B.  Merrill,  112  East  Eighty-first  street.  New  York  City. 

Recording  Secretary — Miss  Emilie  Poulsson,   Leicester.  Mass. 

Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Miss  Stella  J.  Wood,  307  South  Ninth 
street.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Auditor — Mrs.  Mary  Boomer  Page,  40  Scott  street,  Chicago,  111. 

PROGRAM     UP    TO     DATE. 

Monday,  April  17,  2:30  p.  m.;  Tuesday,  April  18,  10  a.  m.— The  King  Edward 
Hotel. 

Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  nineteen.  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  chairman. 

Tuesday,  April  18,  2:30  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m. — The  Normal  School. 

Meeting  of  training  teachers  and  supervisors.  Miss  Nina  C.  Vandewalker, 
chairman. 

At  the  afternoon  session  "Materials  and  Methods."  with  practical  illustrations, 
will  be  discussed  with  Miss  Laura  Fisher,  of  Boston.  "The  Conservative  View,"  and 
Miss  Patty  Hill,  of  Louisville,  "The  Progressive  View."  In  the  evening  Miss  Alli- 
son, of  Pittsburg,  will  lead  a  discussion  of  "General  Problems  of  Supervision," 
Miss  Alice  O'Grady,  of  Chicago,  will  present  the  subject  of  "Kindergarten  Elzam- 
inations"  and  Miss  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  of  Rochester,  that  of  "Salaries,'*  a  sub- 
ject that  bears  closely  upon  the  kindergartner's  preparation  and  her  professional 
advance. 

Wednesday,  April  19,  10  a.  m. — Normal  School. 

Invocation. 

Addresses  of  welcome. 

Response. 

Report  of  committee  on  arrangements.     Mr.  James  L.  Hughes. 

Reports  of  recording  secretary.  Miss  Emilie  Poulsson,  and  corresponding  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  Miss  Stella  L.  Wood,  and  auditor,  Mrs.  Mary  Boomer  Page. 

Reports  of  committees  on  foreign  correspondence.  Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill;  propa- 
gation. Miss  Lucy  Harris  Symonds;  nominations,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Stannard:  credentials 
and  election,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Harriman. 

Appointment  of  committees  on  time  and  place,  and  resolutions. 

Reports  of  delegates. 

Wednesday  Afternoon. — Excursions,  arranged   by  local   committee. 

Wednesday,  3  p.  m. — The  King  Edward  Hotel.    Executive  board  meeting. 

Wednesday,  8  p.  m. — Bond  Street  Congregational  church. 

Address  of  welcome,  Hon.  R.  A.  Pyne.  minister  of  education  for  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

Address,  "Humor  in  the  Kindergarten,"  Miss  Patty  Hill.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Address.  "The  Art  of  Story-Telling,"  Miss  Marie  L.  Shedlock,  London,  England. 

Thursday,  April  20,  9:30  a.  m. — Normal  School. 

Report  of  committee  of  nineteen. 

Discussion. 

Conference  on  programs  and  plans  of  work,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Lucy 
Wheelock. 

Ten-minute  talks,  followed  by  free  discussion.     Speakers,  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow, 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  Miss  Laura  Fisher,  Miss  Alice 
Temple,  Miss  Rosemary  Baum,  Miss  Patty  Hill  and  others. 

Thursday,  2:30  p.  m. — Normal  School. 

Conference,  in  charge  of  parents'  committee,  Mrs.  M.  B.  B.  Langzettel,  chair- 
man. 

"Homemaking  Classes,"  Mrs.  Margaret  Stannard.  Boston. 

"What  Are  the  Vital  Things  in  the  Education  of  Young  Women?"  Dr.  James 
Russell,  dean  of  Teachers*  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Discussion. 

Thursday,  8  p.  m. — Normal  School. 

Lecture,  *'Kingsley's  Water  Babies,"  Rev.  William  Clark.  M.  A.,  professor  ot 
mental  and  moral  philosophy.  Trinity  College,  Toronto.     ^ 

Reception  to  officers,  delegates,  meilibers  and  speakers  by  the  teachers  and 
kindergartners  of  Toronto. 

Friday,  April  21,  9:30  a.  m. — Normal  School. 

Business  meeting. 

Reports  from  committees  on  training,  parents,  literature,  finance,  publication, 
Fried  rich  Froebel  House,  election  of  ofllcers,  plans  for  the  coming  year,  unfinished 
and  miscellaneous  business. 

Friday,  2:30  p.  m. — 

Greetings  from  National  Educational  Association  department,  Miss  Mary  Jean 
Miller,  president. 

Three-minute  addresses:  Introductory,  Mr.  James  L.  Hughes;  Mrs.  James  L. 
Hughes,  Miss  Laura  Fisher,  Miss  Nora  A.  Smith,  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam,  Miss 
Geraldine  O'Grady,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Stannard,  Miss  t311a  C.  Elder,  Miss  Alice  O'Grady, 
Miss  Harriet  Niel.  Miss  Caroline  T.  Aborn,  Miss  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  Miss  Mary 
C.  McCulloch,  Miss  Louise  N.  Currie,  Miss  Clara  Brett  Martin  and  others. 

Reports  of  committees  on  necrology,  resolutions. 

Presentation  of  new  officers. 

REPORT    OF    THE    NOIVIINATING    COIVIIVIITTEE    OF    THE    INTERNATIONAL 

KINDERGARTEN     UNION. 
President — Mrs.  James  L.  Hughes,  Toronto. 
First  Vice-President — Mrs.  Mary  Boomer  Page,  Chicago. 
Second  Vice-President — Miss  Alice  E.  Fitts,  Brooklyn. 
Recording  Secretary — Miss  Mabel  A.  McKinney,  Cleveland. 
Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mrs.  S.  S.  Harriman,  Boston. 
Auditor — Miss  Ella  C.  Elder,  Buffalo. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MRS.    J.    H.    STANNARD,    Chairman. 
MRS.   ALICE  H.    PUTNAM, 

MARY  c.  Mcculloch, 

ANNA  W.   WILLIAMS, 
PATTY  HILL. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Union,  held  at  Pittsburg,  April.  1902,  article  V, 
section  3  of  the  constitution  was  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  3.  At  each  annual  meeting  a  nominating  committee  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  executive  committee,  the  duty  of  which  shall  be  to  prepare  a  list  of  officers 
to  be  balloted  for  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  The  nominations  of  this  committee 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  corresponding  secretary  three  months  before  the  annual 
meeting,  and  by  the  secretary  to  all  branches  of  the  Union.  Branches  of  the 
Union  may  recommend  any  other  person  or  persons  for  any  of  the  ofllces,  and 
such  recommendations  must  be  sent  to  the  secretary  one  month  before  the  annual 
meeting.  The  secretary  shall  then  prepare  the  ballot  for  use  of  the  convention, 
with  names  of  all  nominees  printed  thereon,  and  such  ballot  shall  be  the  official 
ballot. 

In  accordance  with  this,  your  branch  is  requested  to  transmit  to  the  secretary 
any  name  or  names  which  you  desire  to  have  printed  upon  the  fljial  ballot. 

STELLA   L.   WOOD, 
Corresponding  Secretary.  307   Ninth   Street  South,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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The  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the  International  Kindergarten' 
Union  which  will  be  held  in  Toronto  in  April  will  be  an  important  one  in  the 
annals  of  the  Union.  Practical  topics  will  be  considered  by  experienced 
leaders,  and  it  is  very  important  that  the  attendance  should  be  a.i  full 
as  possible. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  nineteen,  as  far  as  it  is  ready^ 
will  be  presented  at  the  meeting  Thursday  morning  in  order  that  more 
time  may  be  given  for  discussion  than  at  the  more  crowded  business 
meeting  of  Friday. 

A  round-table  conference  on  program  and  plans  of  work,  presented 
by  different  leaders  with  varying  points  of  view,  with  Miss  Wheelock, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee,  having  the  program  in  charge,  will 
make  Thursday  morning  of  great  interest  and  value. 

The  topics  chosen  for  Thursday  afternoon  by  the  parents*  com- 
mittee, of  which  Mrs.  Langzettel  is  chairman,  are  also  matters  of  im- 
portance to  all  training  centers,  viz.:  "Homemaking  Classes"  and 
"What  Matters  Are  of  Vital  Importance  in  the  Education  of  Young 
Women." 

Every  training  teacher,  supervisor  and  member  of  a  training 
school  faculty  should  endeavor  to  be  present  at  the  conference  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  and  evening.  Miss  Vandewalker  has  arranged 
practical,  vital  topics  with  experienced,  capable  leaders,  and  all  should 
come  prepared  to  join  in  the  discussion  and  present  problems  for  fu- 
ture consideration. 

The  business  meetings  for  Wednesday  and  Friday  mornings  give 
an  insight  into  the  practical  workings  of  the  Union,  which  is  now  the 
largest  representative  body  of  kindergartners  in  the  world.  Every 
kindergartner  should  make  an  effort  to  attend  those  meetings  in  order 
to  be  able  to  speak  intelligently  of  the  Union,  its  value,  objects  and 
methods,  and  also  in  order  to  fit  her  for  intelligent  participation  in. 
its  work. 

Wednesday  evening  and  Friday  afternoon  programs  are  of  interest 
and  beauty,  and  the  reception  tendered  by  the  teachers  and  kinder- 
gartners of  Toronto  at  the  close  of  the  lecture  by  Professor  Clark  oil 
Thursday  evening  will  give  opportunity  for  the  charming  social  reunion 
that  always  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  pleasure  of  these  annual  meet- 
ings. The  president  hopes  to  greet  as  many  as  possible  of  the  kinder- 
gartners of  the  country  at  Toronto  in  April.  ANNIE  LAWS, 

President  International  Kindergarten  Union. 


IN     MEMORIAM. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  14th  of  January,  1905,  the  Kindergarten 
Alumnae  of  the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School  met  in  the  kinder- 
garten rooms  to  Join  with  the  senior  class  in  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  By  reason  of  distance  the  alumnae  and  members  of  the 
senior  class  of  the  Normal  School,  kindergarten  department,  were  un- 
able to  express  their  sorrow  at  the  untimely  death  of  Miss  Florence 
Lawson,  they  have  assembled  now  to  formulate  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved,  That  the  organization,  growth  and  continuance  of  the 
kindergarten  department  connected  with  the  State  Normal  School  In 
Los  Angeles  was  due  chiefly  to  the  untiring  industry  and  ability  of 
Miss  Florence  Lawson. 

Resolved,  That  not  only  those  who  felt  her  stimulating  influence  as 
A  kindergartner,  but  all  who  knew  her  and  experienced  something  of 
her  social  charm  suffer  a  distinct  loss  in  her  death. 

Resolved,  That  in  her  attitude  toward  individual  students  Miss  Law- 
son  was  a  source  of  inspiiation  and  an  exponent  of  the  signiflcance  of 
the  highest  relationships  of  life. 

Signed  by  members  of  alumnae  and  senior  class. 

A  letter  was  read  telling  of  the  last  days  of  her  whom  we  knew 
and  loved,  and  also  letters  from  those  with  whom  she  had  been  last 
associated  in  her  work. 

Many  touching  and  helpful  incidents  were  told  by  her  girls,  show- 
ing the  help  and  inspiration  she  had  been,  of  the  clearer  outlook  into 
life  she  had  given,  and  the  high  standards  she  had  ever  upheld. 

She  was  our  leader,  and  the  charm  of  her  beauty,  grace  and  soul 
still  inspires  our  enthusiasm  and  commands  our  allegiance,  and,  there- 
fore, with  the  sadness  of  personal  bereavement  we  hold  it  sacred  that 
ours  has  been  the  privilege  of  work  and  close  intercourse  with  this 
noble,  unselflsh   character.  A  GRADUATE. 


The  Froebel  Club  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been  having  some  very 
profltable  meetings.  In  November  Prof.  Marcus  White,  of  New  Brtain 
Normal  School,  lectured  on  the  subject,  "The  Spirit  and  the  Letter." 
At  the  December  meeting  Principal  Arthur  Call,  of  the  Second  School, 
gave  an  interesting  paper  on  "The  Ethics  of  Example.''  The  January 
meeting  was  held  at  Hosmer  Hall.  William  H.  Burnham,  of  Clark 
University,  spoke  on  "The  Influence  of  Teaching  Upon  the  Character 
"Of  the  Teacher."  The  ofn.cers  of  the  club  are:  President,  Miss  Kate 
Putnam  Sagford;  vice-president,  Miss  Letty  Lamed;  recording  secre- 
tary. Miss  Lillian  L.  Naugle;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Cora  Pease 
Chandler;  treasurer.  Miss  Harnett  E.  Sprague. 


BOOK    XOTES. 


1 

iKiprlate  se-         1 


Selectroni  for  Arbor  and  Bird  Day.  Charming  and  approprlau  -- 
lections  In  prose  and  poetry,  complied  by  Maud  Barnett,  State  library 
clerks  iBBued  by  C.  P.  Gary,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Wisconsin. 

Children'!  Qarden*.  By  Loulae  Klein  Miller.  TbU  little  manual  is 
timely  now,  when  good  gardeners  are  thinking  of  preparing  for  the  re- 
ception of  Persephone.  The  author's  experience  as  director  of  a  school 
of  horticulture  and  landscape  gardening  and  as  supervisor  of  children's 
gardens  enables  her  to  speak  with  authority.  Gardening  is  treated  tram 
almost  every  possible  standpoint.  Successive  chapters  tell  of  school 
gardena  as  a  factor  In  education,  school  gardens  In  Europe  and  In 
America.  Improvement  of  school  grounds,  boy  gardens,  plan  of  a  gar- 
den, garden  of  wlldflowers.  vegetable  gardens,  the  formal  garden,  win- 
dow and  roof  gardens,  geography  as  Illuminated  by  school  gardens,  na- 
tive shrubs  and  trees,  propagation,  grafting,  soil,  fertlUserK,  Insects, 
tree  and  garden  pests,  birds  In  relation  to  horticulture,  tools.  Valuable 
appendices  name  shrubs  tor  the  arboretum,  trees  tor  the  arboretum, 
Qowers  for  the  wild  garden,  native  ferns  and  bulbs  for  fall  planting. 
Fully  illustrated,    D,  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Frank  Ledle's  Monthly  for  March. 
Payson  Call,  author  of  "Power  Thru  R 
W,  M.  Paine  and  A.  W.  Dunnea. 

Qood  Housekeeping.  -Children  and  the  Theater,"  Mary  Wood  Al- 
len: "Elizabeth  McKracken";  "Musical  Education  in  the  Home,"  Gustar 
Kobbe.  "niBcoverles"  is  a  valuable  department  o(  this  journal  to  wide- 
awake housekeepers. 

Harper's    Bazar.     "On    Co-education," 
president    of    Chicago    University;    also 
ment,"  Prlscllia  Leonard. 

The  Delineator  for  February,  with  a  beautiful  art  cover  and  a 
varied  table  of  contents,  is  a  most  attractive  number.  As  n  special 
feature,  Lionel  S.  Mapleson  gives  an  account  of  grand  opera  on  ila 
travels,  a  paper  that  Is  full  of  humor  as  well  as  of  genuine  Inlereal  and 
is  strikingly  Illustrated.  The  romance  of  Chopin  and  the  beautiful 
Countess  Delphlue  Potocka  Is  charmingly  related  by  Ouatav  Kobb« 
in  the  "Composers'  Series,"  and  In  an  Interesting  paper  Allan  Sutbei^ 
land  tells  something  of  the  origin  and  romance  of  the  hymn  by  Henry 
Francis  Lyte,  "Abide  With  Me,"  Some  of  the  early  spring  styles  are 
shown,  and  of  further  Interest  to  women  Is  the  chapter  on  "The  Ualt< 
Ing  of  a  Housewife."  Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Blrneys  contribution  on  "TbB 
Mistakes  of  Mothers"  is  another  Hem  especially  helpful. 


* 


In  the  report  In  our  February  number  of  the  dinner  to  the  Commit- 
tee  of   Nineteen   and    prominent    New    York   educators   by    Muie,    Kraue- 
Boelte   it    was   stated    that   Mme.    Boelte   was   unable   to   be    present    on 
account  of   ill  health.     We  are  delighted    to  learn   from    Mme.    Boelte  - 
that    our   Informant    was   mistaken    and    that    madam    the   hoateas  ' 
able  to  be  present  at  this  delightful  and  notable  c 
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A  WORD  UNTO  THE  WISE  IS  SUFFICIENT 


It  18  imperative  for  the  teacher  to  be  coDvenast  with  what  ii 
going  on  in  ttic  vorld,  however  good  his  prerioiu  training  may  have 
been.  A  fertile  means  of  accompliBhing  this  is  by  reading  educa- 
tional literature,  both  current  and  standard.  It  Is  easy  for  the 
teacher  to  fall  into  a  lut,  to  become  foasilized.  *  *  *  Aside  from 
tho  inspiration  and  help  gained  from  reading  educational  literature, 
the  teacher  by  supporting  educational  papers  encourages  the  worthy 
efforts  they  are  making  to  uplift  the  cause  of  education.  The  better 
support  these  papers  receive,  the  better  they  can  be  made.  Every 
subscriber  thus  assiats  in  adding  to  the  UBefnlsess  of  these  organs, 
while  ho  receivea  greater  benefits  himself.  The  teacher  that  ignores 
the  educational  journal  loses  si^t  of  the  progress  in  educational 
affairs,  falls  out  of  line  in  all  forward  movements,  becomes  narrow 
in  his  own  ideas  and  methods,  and  is  likely  to  be  self-contained  and 
egotistical.  He  therefore  owes  it  to  himself  as  well  as  to  bis  pn- 
fesaion  to  support  educational  literature. — Lxn  SbxlsTj  in  "A  Ssw 
School  Makaoement." 
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Minneapolis 

Four  dally  trains  on  fast 
schedules  via  ths  shortest 
line  between  Chicago  and 
the  Tvln  Cities.  Unexcelled 
service.    The 
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A  Complete  Library  Pile  ef  bemid 
Tolnmu  of  the  Kindbroartbn  Uaqa. 
f  INK  ia  At  raJnabia  as  it  la  rare.  It  ce» 
talna  the  onlr  hiatoric  record  cf  tlie  Kin- 
dergarteo  moTeroent  ditrlsg  tha  peciod 
of  years  from  il88  to  190a. 

Vour  Towo  or  Schotd  Library  ahoold 
•ecore  thcae  volumea,  abiI  will  do  aoif 
teachers  indlcAte  the  need  of  baidb. 

Sand  for  a  Hat  of  tbc  complete  Tolomea, 
boimd  and  unbound,  which  are  bow  In 
the  market  Siasle  back  onmbera  maj 
be  accored  to  fill  out  broken  Tolumai  at 
20  ceata  each. 

Volomea  8,  g  and  to  contain  the  Hothar- 
Play  Stadj  aerlce  by  Uisa  Blow— act 
pobliahed  eliewhera.    Addraaa 

KDiDEBGABTEH  lUOAZIBE  CO. 
Plaa  Afta  Bulldlac,  C8ICA00. 


THE  TWENTIETH   CENTURY  SERIEE. 

Bertha  Johnston,  Bditor.    Minerva  Jourdan,  Business  Manaaer. 

The  Kindergarten  Magazine  began  the  sixteenth  year  with  the  May  issue. 

Issued  monthly  from  September  to  June  inclusive,  and  entered  at  the  Chicaio 
Poatofllee  as  second-class  matter. 

The  •ubscrlption  Price  is  $2.00  a  year.  Single  numbers,  20  cents.  To  Bngland, 
19  shilUngs  per  year. 

Notice  is  sent  of  expiration. 

Discontinuances.  Subscriptions  are  continued  until  notice  of  discontinuanoe 
Is  received. 

Change  of  Address.  Subscribers  when  sending  notice  of  change  of  address 
■iiist  give  both  old  and  new  address. 

How  to  Remit.  Send  no  local  check;  but  either  draft  on  New  York,  postal 
order  or  express  order,  made  payable  to  the  Kindergarten  Magasine  Ck>mpany. 

Letters  should  be  addressed 

KINDERGARTEN    MAGAZINE  CO., 

40  Soott  St.,  Chicago 
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IMPORTANT^— The  New  Volume  of  Rhythme,  Marchee  and  Qamee  hy  Mart 
Rnef  Hofer  is  ready  for  delivery.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  pagee  of  pure  muale 
and  an  outline  for  nee  of  same.  Price,  by  mail,  $U6.  The  introduction  glTea 
praetical  points  from  Miss  Hofer's  methods  in  Music  Bducation.  Vol.  I,  Chaim^ 
t«rlstic  Scenes  and  Sketches,  $1.00;    postage,  11  cents.    Simple  and  easy. 

THIRD  EDITION  of  Children's  Singing  Games.  60  cents  for  S4  folk  gamea, 
illustrated  and  with  the  full  description  for  playing  same.  Collected  by  Mari  RueC 
Hofer  in  her  extensiYO  music  experience  in  social  settlements  and  racatlon  schoola. 

NEWn — Life  of  Baroness  Von  Buiow,  in  two  line  yolumes,  ready  for  dellTery. 
■very  page  rich  in  Kindergarten  History  and  enlturing  to  ertry  reader.  Bereral 
chapters  glTe  matter  of  greatest  professional  import  to  Undergartaera.  Net,  ISM; 
postege,  14  eenta. 

Urge  your  poblic  libraries  to  secure  these  volumes  for  your  referenoe  use. 

KINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE  CO«« 


DIRECTORY  OF  KINDCRQARTCN  TRAINING   SCHOOLS 


134  Newbury  St^  BostoOt  Mass. 

Miss  Wheelock's  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School  opens  October  4,  1904.  Regu- 
lar course,  two  years.  Special  course  of 
one  year  for  graduate  students.  Students* 
home  at  Marenholz  House.  For  circular 
address 

LUCV  WHECLOCK 

134  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

.  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

OP  THB 

BolBUo  Free  Kindergarten  Assoclatioi 

Two  years'  course. 
For  particaUrs  address. 

BfI88   BLLA   C.   BLDBR 

16  Delaware  Avenue.      •      •       BUFFALO.  M.  V. 

Milwaukee  State  Normal  School 
Kindergarten  Training  Department 


Two  Tears*  comrse  for  graduates  of  four 

Ssan  high  schools.  Faoolty  of  twenty- 
Te.  Speoial  advantages.  Taition  free 
to  residents  of  Wisconsin:  $40  per  year 
to  others.  School  opens  the  first  Tues- 
day in  September.  Bend  for  catalogne 
to  NINA  C.  VANPB WALKBR.  Director. 

THE  FROEBEb 

Kindergarten   Training  School 

Second  and  State  Streets, 
Harrisbnrg,  Pa. 

Two  Years'  Course 

For  information  address, 

EVELYN  BABBINGTON, 
P.O.Box  804 Harrisborg,  Pa. 

IMiiMti  KinilerEarten  Trainii  ScM 

Under  Auspices  of  the 
Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Assocudian 

Regolar  Two  Years  Course 

Siadnate  Coarse,  Coiurse  in  Primary  Teaching. 

MzsB  MiNA  B.  CoLBUBN.  Principal. 

MzsB  Ajtnib  Laws,  President  or  Association. 

uarroB  strbbt,        -        cnrcnfifATi,  omo 

PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL 

Kindergarten  Training  School  at 

CHICAGO  COMMONS 

180  Grand  Ave. 

Two  years*  course  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

A  course  in  Home- Work.  Includes  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  Social  Settlement  Work. 
Finely  Equipped  Building,  Strong  Faculty,  and 
Moderate  Prices.  Bend  for  circulars  and  inxorma* 
fclrmto  (Mrs.)  BERTHA  HOFEB-HEGNER, 
18515  Turlington  Ave  ,  Hartet,  III, 

KINDERGARTEN    COLLEGE 

PORMfRLV 

THE  PHEBE  A.  NEARlBI  KINDCRGARTEI<  COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Freshman,  Junior  and  Senior  Courses.  Mothers* 
Gasses.  Lectures  by  Miss  Susan  £.  Blow,  Miss 
Lauia  Fisher.  Dr.  Sofie  Nordhoff-Jung. 

College  reopeoii  Oct.  12. 1904. 

Address.  HARRIET  NIEL.  DiacCTOR. 
1213-1215  KST.,  N.  W. 


THt   iNHANA   KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIHART 

TRAINING  SCHOOL,  at  Indianapolb  Regular  course 
two  years.  Preparatory  Course,  one  year.  Post 
Graduate  Course  for  Normal  Teachers,  one  year. 
Primary  training  a  jpart  of  the   regular  work. 

Classes  formed  in  September  and  February. 
Nla«tT     Free     Scholarahlpa      Granted. 
Each /ear,  special  Primary  Class  In  May  and  June. 
Send  for  Qitmlogne.   Mri.  Dlia  A.  MakMr.  Wm  .  , 

The  WUlUm  N.  Jackson  Memorial  Institute,     \ 

2Sd  and  Alabama  Streets.  \ 

Mention  I^ndetg^iten  V\^%^7\\n^ 


Pratt  Institute  Department  of 
Kinder^rtens,    Brooklyn.  N.  T. 


Brumal  €•«»•  Two  Vi 

Gradnate  Courses  in  Motherplay,  Educatioo  of  Man. 
Pedagogics,  Gifts,  Stories,  Handwork.  Games,  Gym- 
nasium Work  (out  door  games,  swimming,  etc.). 
Psychology  and  History  of  Education  and  Nature 
btudy. 

The  Philadelphia  Training  School 

FOR  KINDERQARTNER8 

lUNIOR,   SENIOR   AND   SPECIAL   CLASSES 
Opened  Oct.  lit.,  190]<4. 
Address, 

MRS.  fL  L.  VAN  KIRK,  Prtedpal, 
isn  Pine  Street,  Phllndelphln,  VH^ 

The  Kraus  Seminary 

for  Kindergartneri 
Regular  {  Extension  Cooraes 

Mrs,  Maria  Kraua  BoeIt« 
Hotel  San  Hemo,  Central  Park  Weal.  75Ch  Sinal 

New  York  City 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

The  Columbia  Kindergarten 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

1011  NKW  HAMFSNNIK  AVK 

BAM  KATMAmU  UPPtMOOm  m^..^_.. 
mmAH  OHADICH  BAKE/t         J""w«l»*^ 

Daflj  observation  and  practice  in  the  JCindaiiar 
ten.   Students  can  obtain  board  at  the  school. 

BOSTON. 


Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

MRS.  ANNIE  MOtELEY  PERRY,  Priaeipsl. 
Trb  Coplby.  i8  Huntington  Ave.,  Boaton,  Mtai 


&ranil  Bapids  Kinderiarten  Trainins  Scliool 

AcisHg^  Fnncipal,  CLARA  WHEELER 

School  Year  Continuous^Winter  and  Summer  Terau 
September  15. 1904  to  June  10, 1905 
JulySto  August  26, 1906 
Certificate.  Diploma  and  Normal  Courses. 

For  particulars  address  Clara  Wheblbk. 

Auditorium,  23  Fountain  St. .  Grand  Rapida,  Mich. 

Kinder^arteD  Vormal  Departmcnl 

ETHICAL  CULTURE  SCHOOL 

New  term  udoqs  September  28. 1004. 
For  Informatii  ii  HcldreMS 

Frank  A.  Manny,  Superintendent 
Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven.  PrinclpaL 

Central  Park  West  and  63d  StreeU         NEW  YOil  CITl 


Clerelanil  Eiiiilers[arten  Training  Scliool 

IN  affiliation  WITH  THB       . 

Chicago  Kindergarten  College 

Comer  el  Cedar  aad  Watkins  Aysb.,  CLEVELAR».  0. 


rOUNDKD    IN    1 


Course  of  study,  under  direction  of  ElizalMth  Bar 

rison,  covers  two  years  in  Cleveland,  leading  to  aanior 

and  notmal  courses  In  the  Chicago  Kindergartea 

CoWe^e.  Vl\'&"s  "^^vct  k  F  kru^  Principal. 

U^*.'*^  ^'^.'^^  KYciwa«>~ 


Chicago  Kindergarten 

Institute  [Eleventh  Yean 

GERTRUDE  HOUSE,  40  Soott  St. 

Students  for  1905-6  may  register  now, 
new  classes  open  September  14,  1905. 

Summer  Course  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y., 
July  8 — August  18,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Page. 

Summer  Course  at    Knozville,    Tenn., 
June  20— July  28,  Amelia  Hofer. 


Post-graduate  students,  and  those  who 
desire  supplementary  study,  are  admit- 
ted to  the  regular  and  to  special  courses. 

Circulars  on  application. 


HOOPING- OOUGH 
CROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  Engliih  Care  without 
Internal  medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Edward  ft  Son, 
Qneen  Victoria  St..  London,  England.  Wholesale  ol 
B.  Pongern  A  Cm.,  a«  North  WlUtem  St.,  N.  V. 


Y 


Are  now  headquarters  in  the  Northwest  for 

RAFFIA.  RAHAN  &  CARDBOARD 
CONSTRUCTION  PAPER 

and  also  a  great  yariety  of  other  materials  for 
handwork.    Also  Western  Agents  for  the 

BROWN  FAMOUS  PICTURES 


Dealers  in 


KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL 
AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  AIDS 

258-260  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

For  prices  and  goods  address  them  as  above. 


THE  AFFORDBY  SCHCX)L 

22)8  North  Charles  Sticet,  -  Baltijiorc»  Md. 

KINDERGARTEN 
NORB^IAL    CXASS 

JUNIOR.  SENIOR,  AND  SPECIAL  CLASSES. 

Laura  M.  Beatty  Wfttn<>fth  Silfa^^^ 

Associate  Principals. 


l88  Anne  L.  Page 

will  conduct  a  summer  course  of  study  at 
her  home  in  Danvers,  for  graduated  kinder- 
gartners  and  primary  teachers.  The  object 
of  this  course  is  to  give  a  comprehe<  sive  idea 
of  the  kindergarten  theory  and  practice. 
For  terms  and  particulars  send  for  circu- 
lar.   Address  at  Dan  vers,  Mass. 


Trainins:  School  for  Kinderg artners 

1S25  Wiilnat  St.,  Philadelphia,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Caroline  M.  C.  Hart  (Ute  Director  Trainimr 
School  of  Baltimore  Kindergarten  Association), 
assisted  bj  a  competent  Ptaff  of  teachers.  The  work 
will  include  Junior.  Senior,  Graduate  and  Normal 
Trainei%'  Courses.  Mothers*  Classes.  Evening  Class- 
es for  Children's  Nurses  and  Nursery  Gh>Temessto, 
and  a  Model  Kindergarten.  For  particulars  apply 
to  the  Director,  Miss  Caroline  M.  C.  Hart,  941  N. 
68d  St ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Kindergarten  Training 

Exceptional  Advnatafas—Dnlly  Practice— Lectorcs 
froB  Professors  of  OberUn  College  and  prlvltoffe  of 
elective  courses  in  the  College  at  special  ratee— 
Charges  Moderate-  Qraduatcs  readily  fliid  posl* 
tloBS.  lath  year  begins  Septenber  aoth,  ipoji. 
For  catalogue,  address  SBCRBTARV.  OBBRLIN 
KINDERQARTEN  ASSOCIATION,  Drawer  Q. 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 


Blackboard  Illustration 

FOR     TEACHERS 

Taught  by  Correspondence  or   at  Studio 


FRESH  "LILY"  DESIGN 
for  E^ator  Cnjrd  for  CKlld- 
ren's  PA.ir\tlr\g.    ><><>< 


Address:  EMEIENE  A.  DUNN 

Bryant  Park  Studios 

80  W.  40tii  Street,  New  York 


Mention  Kindergarten  Magazine. 


FOR    THE    KINDERGARTEN 

We  have  ihade  a  special  study  of  lectures  for  the  Klndergmrteo  and 
would  call  your  attention  to  the  following  list  of  subjects  In  color: 

Noah'*  Ark  Panels,  sereo,  each  i  It.  x  19  in.,  per  set,  mouDted  on  cloth  S9.0J 
Nofth's  Ark  Panels,  sevea,  each  6  ft,  x  19  in.,  per  set,  unmounted  -  -  -  7.50 
The  Supper,  Elii.  Nourse,  HiZO  ■  ■  ■  8.00 
A  Dutch  Dairy,  Caasiera,  l»i39  -  -  -  -  5.00 
Si.  George  and  the   Dragon  (Fitirsy  Print), 

49x31 3.60 

An  AuiuniD  Day,  Casslers,  10x20-  -  -  -  8. SO 
A  Summer  Day,  Cassiers,  16x20  ...  2  50 
Hiawatha,  Elii.  Nourse,  !4jix22  ....  2.25 
Mother  and  Child,  Toulmouche,  18x24  .  1.35 
Dutch  Farmyard,  Albert  Hauiein,  18x20  -  1.00 
Bram,    Dirk,   Maijke,    Dirkje.   M.   A.    Post. 

each  8x13 .65 

Holland  Windmill,  J.  A.  Redmond,  11x16  .SO 

Real  Children  (Seven).  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith, 

8x10,  each .50 

,  Lucy  Filch  Perkms  (Ten  Subjects),  Uxia,  each      -     ,40 
Setta  tor  our  panphlct  "PlelurH  lor  th*  KlDdariBrtan." 

THE  CHICAGO  ART  EDUCATION  CO., 

I3l7-I3r8   Masonrc   Temple,  Chloaso,    Illinois. 


Mother  Goose  Primi 


MUSIC  EDUCATION 

By  Cftlvln  B.  Ckdy 
Vol.  I.  An  Outline.    Vol.  2.  TeBcher'a  Ma.terlK.1.      -       Eh.eh.  S1.30. 

Endorsed  by  those  who  speak  with  authority 

B.lnlng  teacher  Miye 

January  26, 1905. 
CLAYTON  F.  SUMMV  CO. 

Dear  Sirs;— We  have  used  (he  two  books  by  Mr. 
Calvin  B.  Cady  (in  the  series  called  Music  Education)  in 
our  class  work  for  two  years.  They  have  been  of  great 
value  in  systematiiing  our  program  for  study  and  have 
satisfactorily  supplied  a  long-Celt  want  for  a  text  book 
on  music  study,  based  on  pedagogic  principles. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Hakriet  Brown  Sevhoitr. 
Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute, 
40  Scott  Street. 

PubUshed  by  CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO.. 

,  220  Wa-baah  Avs.,  Chic«Lgo 


Hnktlm  Undei^Kttcn  Miculne. 
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HOME  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

BERTHA  HOFER  HEGNER. 

The  main  object  of  this  article  is  to  give  the  sources  of  in- 
spiration that  have  influenced  us  in  the  introduction  of  the  so-calle<l 
home  activities  into  the  kindergarten,  not  as  substitutes  for  FroebePs 
gifts  and  occupations,  as  some  infer,  but  used  in  connection  with 
them  as  an  added  occupation  on  the  kindergarten  program.  We  shall 
first  discuss  the  relation  of  the  home  to  the  school  and  then  endeavor 
to  show  that  this  work  is  by  no  means  a  new  departure  in  the  edu- 
cational field,  but  is  based  upon  the  ideals  of  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi. 
We  shall  then  answer  some  of  the  objections  to  its  introduction  into 
the  kindergarten  and  speak  more  in  detail  of  the  practical  side 
as  it  is  carried  on  in  the  Chicago  Commons  Settlement  kindergarteu. 
It  is  well  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  during  the  discussion  that  this  home 
work  is  a  natural  bridge  between  the  home  and  the  school,  and  thuB 
helps  solve  the  much  discussed  question  of  the  relation  of  these  two 
institutions  to  each  other. 

Some  one  has  said  that  "the  best  school  is  the  one  most  like  the 
home,  and  the  best  home  is  one  in  which  the  parents  are  educators/' 
If  this  is  true  it  implies  a  vital  relation  between  the  two,  and  is  a 
searching  test  to  both  teacher  and  parent.  Teachers  should  ask  them- 
selves whether  their  school  embodies  the  home  spirit.  Parents,  too, 
might  pause  a  moment  in  their  endeavor  to  provide  for  the  child's 
material  wants  and  ask  whether  they  are  also  educators.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  the  early  days  of  education  the  home 
was  the  school.  Among  the  Hebrews  and  Romans,  for  example,  the 
parents  instructed  their  own  children.  The  girls  were  taught  to 
weave,  to  spin,  to  prepare  food  for  the  table,  and  superintend  the 
work  of  the  household,  while  only  the  boys  learned  to  read  and  write. 
With  the  progress  of  civilization  a  division  of  labor  became  necessary, 
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the.  parent  teachers  needed  assistants  in  their  work,  and  education 
developed  from  domestic  into  public  instruction.  "Helpers'^  is  what 
they  called  their  teachers,  a  word  that  signifies  a  right  relation  be- 
tween parent  and  instructor  as  it  suggests  a  working  together  and 
a  knowledge  of  each  other's  aims,  thus  indicating  a  close  connection 
between  the  home  and  the  school.  But  as  our  educational  systeias 
have  become  more  and  more  complex,  there  has  been  a  tendency  for 
this  home  spirit  to  grow  weaker  until  there  is  grave  danger  that  it 
will  entirely  disappear  from  the  school.  The  ^^elper^'  has  grad- 
ually developed  into  the  professional  teacher  and  on  account  of  the 
overcrowded  curriculum  has  been  unable  to  find  time  to  mother 
the  children  under  her  care.  Among  the  influences  that  are  coun- 
teracting this  institutional  tendency  in  education  is  the  kindergarten. 
It  has  been  a  real  blessing  in  helping  to  perpetuate  the  home  spirit 
in  the  lower  grades,  and  many  school  superintendents  feel  that  it 
has  also  affected  the  higher  grades.  Indeed,  the  influence  of  Froebel 
is  today  felt  in  every  department  of  education,  and  the  value  of 
his  principles  and  methods  is  being  more  fully  recognized  by  the 
most  advanced  educators.  But  how,  we  might  ask,  can  we  account 
for  Froebel's  great  influence  in  preserving  the  home  spirit  in  public 
instruction?  The  secret  is  in  the  fact  that  he  made  the  home  the 
center  of  his  educational  system  and  religion  its  basis.  We  have  but 
to  gather  up  from  his  most  familiar  writings  what  he  said  on  this 
subject  to  see  the  emphasis  he  placed  upon  it. 

He  said  of  his  own  school  in  Keilhau,  "Our  institution  shall 
not  crowd  out  the  home  spirit." 

The  following  passages  from  the  "Education  of  Man"  are  very 
definite  in  their  teachings  on  this  subject : 

"The  model  of  all  education  shall  be  the  perfected  family." 
"Transfer  home  atmosphere  to  public  education." 
"All  educational  institutions  should  have  the  character  of  the 
family." 

"Education  should  not  be  sundered  from  the  home,  and  edu- 
cation as  an  art  should  draw  ns  evter  nearer  to  the  family  as  a  point 
from  which  to  radiate." 

"A  noble,  normal  family  is  to  be  the  type  of  the  Kindergarten 
which  will  in  turn  react  upon  the  families,  sending  their  children 
there  thus  becoming  a  living  model  for  the  true  family." 

We  have  a   suggestion  of  the  real  meaning  of  these  passages 
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from  the  late  Frau  Schrader  who  studied  the  Mother  Play  Book  with 
Froebel  himself.  She  told  her  classes  that  Froebel  said  "Hang  my 
first  picture  in  this  book  on  the  walls  of  your  schoolroom.  Let  it 
remind  you  that  this  is  my  ideal  kindergarten/'  This  picture,  the 
illustrated  title  page,  shows  us  a  mother  with  her  own  children  and 
some  of  the  neighbor's  little  ones.  They  are  all  busily  engaged 
doing  what  they  are  able  according  to  ability  and  age.  The  mother 
is  merely  guiding  and  directing  them.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there 
is  nothing  schoolish  about  it.  FroebeFs  ideal  of.  ^e  kindergarten  as 
seen  in  this  picture  makes  the  home  and  not  the  school  its  type. 
While  his  followers,  in  carrying  out  this  ideal,  have  greatly  influenced 
the  school  by  contributing  to  its  atmosphere  more  of  the  home  spirit, 
it  is  also  true  that  the  kindergarten  has  been  helped  by  being  admit- 
ted into  the  public  school  system,  for  it  is  now  no  longer  struggling 
alone  but  is  an  organic  part  of  the  whole  educational  movement. 
This  relation,  however,  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  hold  to 
FroebeFs  ideal  of  the  kindergarten  so  that  the  system  will  not  crowd 
out  and  kill  the  spirit.  Is  there  not  a  danger  of  the  kindergarten 
typing  the  school  rather  than  the  home,  and  is  there  not  a  tendency 
to  take  the  public  school  for  our  model  rather  than  the  family?  The 
children  of  kindergarten  age  need  the  warm  breath  of  family  atmos- 
phere rather  than  the  stern  school  room  discipline.  By  the  kinder- 
garten age  we  do  not  mean  the  children  of  five  and  six  years,  which 
many  public  schools  designate  as  the  kindergarten  period,  but  the 
age  from  three  to  six  years. 

The  introduction  of  many  of  the  home  activities  into  the  kinder- 
garten helps  give  the  family  atmosphere.  These  activities  also  make 
the' transition  from  home  to  school  a  more  natural  one  and  thus  the 
continuity  in  education  and  life  is  not  broken. 

We  can  not  read  the  following  passages  from  the  "Education  of 
Man''  without  feeling  that  Froebel  had  some  things  in  mind  and 
heart  that  have  not  been  fully  realized  in  the  kindergarten  of  today, 
and  that  he  placed  great  value  upon  the  participation  of  the  child 
in  the  work  of  the  father  and  mother  in  the  home : 

'^ho  can  indicate,"  he  says  (Education  of  Alan,  p.  85),  "the 
present  and  future  development  which  the  child  reaps  from  this  part 
of  the  parent's  work,  and  which  he  might  reap  even  more  abun- 
dantly if  parents  and  attendants  heeded  the  matter  and  made  use 
of  it  later  on  in  the  instruction  and  training  of  their  children." 
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This  paragraph  shows  the  value  Froebel  placed  upon  indirect 
education,  or  what  the  child  learns  while  playing,  and  through  doing, 
making  and  helping  in  the  home.  These  activities  are  the  foundation 
of  the  more  direct  education  and  need  to  be  given  a  wider  interpre- 
tation by  the  skilful  direction  of  teachers  in  the  kindergarten  and 
grades,  or,  as  Prof.  John  Dewey  says:  "The  aim  is  not  for  the 
ghild  to  go  to  school  as  a  place  apart,  but  rather  in  the  school  so  to 
recapitulate  typical  phases  of  his  experience  outside  of  school  ai^ 
to  enlarge,  enrich,  and  gradually  formulate  it." 

In  the  following  paragraph,  page  38,  "Education  of  Man,'^  is 
the  account  of  what  Froebel  proposed  to  do  in  a  school  at  Helba. 
We  see  how  he  would  have  these  activities  in  the  home  carried  over 
into  the  school.  He  would  have  part  of  the  time  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  food  for  the  kitchen,  weaving  and  binding  of  mata 
for  the  table,  the  making  of  straw  mats  for  hot  beds,  and  the  care 
of  garden,  orchard  and  field,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  given  to  study 
and  the  regular  school  work. 

On  pages  84,  85,  86,  '^Education  of  Man,'^  Froebel  suggests 
many  activities  that  have  in  them  the  element  of  helpfulness  and 
service.  He  speaks  of  the  boy  scarcely  three  years  of  age  tending 
goslings.  The  child's  own  comment,  "Does  not  mother  think  it  hard 
to  tend  goslings?''  in  his  vain  endeavor  to  keep  them  from  running 
away,  shows  that  it  was  not  easy  to  tend  goslings,  and  that  as  early 
as  three  years  there  was  an  element  of  service  in  the  task.  He  also 
speaks  of  the  son  of  the  gardener  helping  his  father  weed  the  garden, 
and  gives  many  other  examples  of  this  kind.  Froebel  would  have 
the  idea  of  service  and  helpfulness,  like  all  the  other  virtues,  culti- 
vated in  the  child's  life  at  a  very  early  period,  and  continued  in  his 
further  development  in  "uninterrupted  continuity." 

The  argument  that  these  activities  are  for  the  home  only  does 
not  agree  with  Froebel's  prophesy  that  the  time  will  surely  come 
when  schools  will  establish  actual  working  hours  similar  to  the  exist- 
ing study  hours. 

"Every  child,  boy  and  youth,"  he  says,  "whatever  his  condition 
or  position  in  life,  should  devote  daily  at  least  one  or  two  hours  to 
some  serious  activity  in  the  production  of  some  definite  external 
piece  of  work.  Lessons  through  and  by  work  through  and  from  life 
are  by  far  the  most  impressive,  children  and  parents  consider  the 
activity  of  actual  work  so  much  to  their  disadvantage  and  so  unim- 
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portant  for  their  future  condition  in  life  that  educational  institutions 
should  make  it  one  of  their  most  constant  endeavors  to  dispel  this 
delusion.  The  domestic  and  scholastic  education  of  our  time  leads 
children  to  indolence  atid  laziness.  A  vast  amount  of  human  power 
thereby  is  lost.  It  would  be  a  most  wholesome  arrangement  in  schools 
to  establish  actual  working  hours.  It  will  surely  come  to  this.*' 
(Edu.  of  Man,  p.  34.) 

This  ideal  of  FroebeFs  has  already  been  partly  realized  in  the 
educational  institutions  that  have  introduced  cooking,  sewing  and 
manual  training  into  their  curriculum.  To  the  objection,  however, 
that  such  work  is  very  well  for  older  children  but  the  little  ones 
must  not  have  it,  we  must  answer  that  Froebel  distinctly  says,  "every 
child,  boy  and  youth,  whatever  his  condition  or  position  in  life,'' 
should  engage  in  it.  In  this  statement  he  does  not  mean  household 
activities  alone,  but  he  does  not  exclude  them.  It  is  to  one  of  Froe- 
bel's  faithful  followers  and  interpreters  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  partial  fulfillment  of  this  prophesy  with  the  younger  children 
of  kindergarten  age.  The  late  Frau  Schrader,  who  was  a  student 
under  her  great  uncle,  Froebel,  had  exceptional  opportunities  to 
become  familiar  with  the  aims  and  ideals  of  her  instructor,  not 
only  through  his  teachings  and  writings,  but  also  in  heart  to  heart 
talks,  and  a  long  correspondence.  He  looked  to  her  to  carry  out 
some  of  the  ideals  that  he  could  not  fully  realize  before  his  death. 
The  following  translated  letter  which  was  written  in  answer  to  many 
questions,  but  unfortunately  was  never  finished,  has  been  such  an 
inspiration  to  us  in  our  work  that  we  are  glad  to  share  its  message 
with  our  fellow  kindergartners : 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Hof er-Hegner :  By  the  time  this  letter  reaches 
you,  you  will  already  have  received  my  card  of  the  2nd  December 
explaining  to  you  the  reason  of  my  long  silence,  and  so  I  will  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  answer  your  questions. 

In  order  to  make  myself  quite  clear  I  must  go  back  a  little 
distance.  You  know  from  the  history  of  Froebel's  life,  that  it  was 
only  toward  its  close  that  he  attained  the  fulfillment  of  his  true 
educational  mission.  It  is  necessary  to  know  Froebel's  peculiar  indi- 
viduality, the  process  of  his  education,  and  the  prevailing  circum- 
stances of  the  time  which  especially  affected  him;  it  is  necessary  also 
to  have  studied  and  compared  all  his  writings,  in  order  to  come  upon 
the  reason  of  what  he  was  really  striving  for,  and  how  many  of  his 
aims  and  views  have  already  found  their  right  practical  form,  in  order 
to  maintain  one's  ground  in  the  field  of  pedagogy,  and  in  order  to 
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awaken  new  life  in  that  field.  Before  all  things  one  miiBt  oneself 
know  life  and  be  earnestly  striving  to  understand  it  in  its  legitimate 
claims  upon  the  individual  human  being  and  upon  human  society 
generally.  One  must  never  cease  to  observe  healthy  child-life,  to 
study  in  it  the  germs  from  which  the  actions,  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  mankind  generally  are  developed,  in  order  that  one  may  be  quali- 
fied to  put  before  the  children  at  each  stage  of  development  the 
fitting  food  for  body  and  mind ;  and  in  order  that  one  may  be  able  to 
judge  in  how  far  Froebel  can  be  a  guide  to  us  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. Now  I  am  full  of  amazement  and  admiration  at  the  depth 
of  ProebeFs  insifirht  into  the  germinating  nature  (Jceimende  Wesen) 
of  the  child,  how  clearly  he  follows  up  the  finest  threads  of  which 
afterward  often  so  complicated  a  character  is  woven ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  has  become  just  as  clear  to  me  that  Froebel  did  not  have  time 
to  find  the  right  practical  form  for  all  his  fundamental  ideas,  but 
that  many  of  the  views  which  he  held  within  himself  have  remained 
in  embryo,  and  must  be  further  developed  by  the  men  and  women 
(especially  the  latter)  who  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

And  now  that  I  may  approach  more  nearly  the  answering  of  your 
questions,  I  will  here  state  my  idea  of  the  formation  of  the  kinder- 
garten as  it  existed  in  the  depth  of  FroebeFs  heart.  He  wished  in 
his  kindergarten  to  provide  a  place  in  which  the  child  from  its  in- 
fancy shoiild  be  put  into  condition  which  should  be  as  far  as  possi- 
sible  organized  (moglichst  geordnete  Verhaltnisse)  and  where  the 
child  should  find  opportunity  to  teke  in  the  right  nourishment  for  its 
bodily  and  mental  life,  and  to  find  activities  corresponding  to  this 
end. 

The  healthy,  simple  family  on  the  foundation  of  a  household 
whose  arrangements  are  in  accordance  with  the  times ;  the  mother  as 
the  center-point  of  the  whole  domestic  life,  was  to  Froebel  the  ideal 
of  the  true  education  of  children.  His  writings  reveal  this  to  us 
in  many  dixections. 

If  the  kindergarten  is  to  be  formed  after  the  type  of  this,  as 
Froebel  saw  it  in  his  mind,  such  a  kindergarten  must  naturally  borrow 
its  fundamental  features  from  the  healthy  family  life  and  not  from 
the  school.  It  is  necessary  to  create  simple,  natural  conditions  which 
foster  the  atmosphere  of  family  life,  in  which  the  child  has  scope  for 
giving  as  well  as  receiving  (proportionately  to  his  powers).  In  the 
latter  point  lies  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  religious  and  moral 
life  in  the  kindergarten.  We  used,  therefore,  for  the  natural  form- 
ation of  the  kindergarten,  a  fully  organized  family  household  answer- 
ing to  different  purposes,  worked  out  in  different  directions.  Either 
this  may  be  done  through  children  who  come  from  disorganized  homes, 
having  their  midday  meal  at  the  kindergarten,  and  there  receiving 
baths  and  other  care  for  their  physical  needs ;  or  a  home  for  the  girls 
training  as  kindergartners,  may  be  combined  with  the  kindergarten; 
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or,  as  is  the  case  in  Pestalozzi-Froebel  Haus,  both  of  these  may  be  com- 
bined, and  this  certainly  allows  of  the  most  perfect  development  of 
an  educational  institution.  In* such  an  institution  there  must  be 
the  smallest  possible  amount  of  help  in  the  way  of  servants  so  that 
the  young  women  and  the  children  feel  the  pressure  of  necessity  to 
do  real  work  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community. 

The  organization  of  such  a  household,  and  especially  of  the  work, 
is  not  easy,  and  therefore  many  are  afraid  of  undertalang  the  above 
mentioned  arrangements,  the  amount  of  household  work  which  falls 
to  the  share  of  each  individual  in  the  community  must  only  form  the 
smaller  part  of  the  day's  work.  The  girls  who  are  training  must  also 
be  intellectually  prepared  for  their  future  vocation  which  is  to  be 
so  important,  and  from  the  beginning  learn  to  blend  harmoniously 
thinking,  feeling,  and  practical  action — as  Froebel  demands  of  woman. 

In  representing  on  the  title  page  of  "Mutter  u.  Koselieder,^'  the 
youth  standing  on  the  cube,  the  maiden  on  the  sphere,  Froebel  has 
indicated  that,  in  general,  the  man  has  more  natural  facility  for 
pursuing  and  developing  the  manifestations  of  life  in  a  single  di- 
rection, while  the  woman  is  certainly  better  qualified  in  combining 
the  most  different  provinces,  and  must  it  not  be  so?  The  mother 
has  carried  the  child,  the  whole  man  in  embryo,  under  her  heart, 
nourished  him  with  her  blood,  and  in  like  manner  she  must  also 
take  in  view  the  whole  man  in  order  to  nurture  and  care  for  him  in 
all  the  expressions  of  his  life. 

If  I  have  now,  as  I  may  say,  studied  Froebel's  spirit  thoroughly, 
compared  and  combined  his  various  utterances,  then  it  appears  clear 
to  me  what  Froebel  aimed  at  in  founding  and  forming  the  kinder- 
garten in  that  last  point.  It  did  not  fall  to  his  lot  to  direct  and  or- 
ganize according  to  his  ideal  the  family  life,  which  he  holds  to  be  the 
only  true  place  for  the  true  culture  of  childhood,  and  so  he  sought 
for  a  place — (continuation  to  follow)     (Henrietta  Schrader) 

The  great  value  of  this  letter,  written  by  one  whose  philosophical 
mind  and  sympathetic  nature  made  it  possible  for  her  to  understand 
her  great  uncle's  point  of  view,  is  that  it  brings  us  near  to  the  inner 
life  of  Froebel  and  shows  us  the  kindergarten  ^^as  it  existed  in  the 
depths  of  his  heart.''  Before  her  death  Prau  Schrader,  with  won- 
derful insight  and  ability,  carried  out  these  ideals,  and  the  Pestalozzi- 
Froebel  Haus  of  Berlin  is  the  result.  As  the  central  desire  of  the 
disciple  must  always  be  to  understand  the  real  nature  of  the  ideal 
in  the  master's  mind,  the  exceptional  opportunities  of  this  rare  woman 
to  know  "the  meaning  of  what  he  (Froebel)  was  really  striving  for/' 
has  given  her  a  special  right  to  interpret  him  to  the  world. 

But  it  would  not  be  just  to  say  that  Froebel  waa  her  only  source 
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of  inspiration.  Frau  Schrader  was  also  a  disciple  of  Pestalozzi  and 
in  her  ambition  to  eairry  out  Froebel's  ideal  of  the  kindergarten  as 
she  understood  it,  was  much  helped  by  his  great  Swiss  contemporary. 
In  her  search  for  the  qualities  essential  to  a  paxeni^teacher,  she  found 
a  never  failing  source  of  inspiration  in  Gertrude,  Pestalozzi's  ideal 
woman,  and  it  was  in  the  pages  of  ^*Lienhard  and  Gertrude'^  that 
she  found  much  valuable  material  which  she  embodied  in  the  work 
of  Pestalozzi-Froebel  Haus.  Unfortunately  the  volumes  from  which 
she  drew  most  of  her  material  have  not  been  translated  into  English. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of 
"Lienhard  and  Gertrude'^  that  Pestalozzi  has  given  the  world  some 
of  his  most  valuable  pedagogical  and  sociological  teachings.  The 
first  part  of  the  fourth  volume  shows  us  Gertrude,  the  ideal  teacher, 
who  has  turned  her  living  room  into  a  school  room  and  is  there  carry- 
ing out  Pestalozzi's  pedagogical  principles.  In  the  second  part  of 
this  volume  we  see  Gertrude  at  the  village  school  successfully  adapt- 
ing the  same  principles  and  methods  to  the  larger  problem  of  public 
instruction.  The  following  description  of  a  morning  spent  in  Ger- 
trude's living  room  by  some  visitors  as  given  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  *^Lienhard  and  Gertrude"  will  bring  clearly  before  our  minds  the 
pedagogical  value  of  these  writings  of  Pestalozzi : 

We  arrived  early  in  the  morning  before  the  house  was  put  in 
order.  Gertrude  asked  us  to  be  seated,  and  to  excuse  her  and  the 
children  until  they  had  arranged  the  room.  The  children  helped 
without  being  told,  each  knew  what  to  do  and  how  it  was  done.  When 
all  had  finished,  they  sat  down  to  spin.  When  Gertrude  joined  them^ 
they  sang  their  morning  songs.  The  sun  was  shining  into  the  neat 
and  orderly  room,  they  sang  about  it,  and  thanked  God  for  Hit 
goodness.  They  talked  over  some  of  the  things  the  family  had  to 
be  thankful  for.  The  father  had  work,  and  they  prayed  for  him. 
Gertrude  then  read  a  chapter  from  the  Bible.  The  children  repeated 
one  or  two  simple  verses  after  her.  Gertrude  did  not  explain  these 
verses  to  the  children,  or  drill  them  on  the  lines  she  had  selected, 
but  hoped  and  prayed  that  they  would  get  the  spirit  of  what  she 
read.  After  the  exercises,  the  morning  work  began,  and  they  went 
to  their  spinning.  Gertrude  only  helped  them  when  they  needed  her. 
When  the  threads  caught  on  the  wheels  she  assisted  the  children  in 
removing  them  and  supplied  the  busy  workers  with  cotton  when  they 
wanted  more.  These  children  were  very  self-reliant  in  their  activities, 
for  Gertrude  only  aided  them.  The  youngest  children  picked  over 
the  cotton,  removed  the  dirt  and  prepared  it  for  carding.    Gertrude 
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was  remarkably  inventive  with  the  little  she  had  to  do  with.  The 
children  all  enjoyed  and  loved  their  work.  They  would  burst  forth 
into  song  at  all  times  in  the  morning.  They  worked  in  the  garden, 
helped  care  for  the  animals,  arranged  wreaths  of  flowers,  took  them 
to  neighbors,  and  to  the  church  for  confirmation.  The  visitors  re- 
marked, "These  children  truly  serve  nature,  man  and  Grod,  and  all 
things.'^  Gertrude  did  not  have  them  begin  to  read  or  write  too 
early,  but  encouraged  them  to  talk  about  everything  around  them. 
She  did  not  teach  words  isolated  from  deeds.  The  children  had 
learned  to  measure  with  the  eye,  and  were  very  skillful  with  their 
hands,  their  imagination  was  very  active,  and  they  had  great  love 
of  beauty.  Their  number  work  was  also  closely  connected  with  life. 
They  measured  the  room  they  worked  in,  counted  the  window  panes, 
numbered  the  threads  while  spinning,  also  the  strands,  and  counted 
how  many  threads  in  a  strand.  They  knew  short,  long,  narrow,  wide, 
sharp,  blunt,  round  and  square. 

Their  nature  study  was  connected  with  the  work  they  did,  learn- 
ing it  in  the  kitchen,  garden,  woods  and  fields,  they  grew  to  be  very 
grateful  to  nature  for  serving  them  in  so  many  ways.  When  they 
lighted  the  fire  to  prepare  their  meals,  they  observed  the  action  of 
the  fire,  water,  wind  and  smoke.  In  winter,  they  learned  about  the 
frost,  ice,  snow,  and  hail.  They  learned  of  ashes,  lye  and  charcoal, 
watching  the  wood  fire.  All  this  was  taught  through  observation 
and  doing.  Gertrude  did  not  talk  much,  she  was  "outwardly  passive 
but  inwardly  active."  The  visitors  remarked,  "These  children  seem 
to  be  working,  but  their  souls  are  as  free  as  the  larks  that  trill  and 
sing  in  the  pure  air  above." 

Surely  this  woman's  teaching  was  transformed  by  her  love  and 
faith.  Later  Gertrude  is  asked  to  join  the  school  master,  who  was 
one  of  these  visitors,  and  she  stepped  out  of  the  home  school  into  tho 
village  school.  Pestalozzi  did  not  intend  that  the  school  should  be 
limited  to  the  home;  he  says  life  is  not  as  simple  as  it  was  and  the 
mother  can  not  do  it  all  today. 

Gertrude's  mother  heart  is  said  to  have  changed  the  atmosphere 
of  the  school  she  entered.  Pestalozzi  speaks  of  some  of  the  results 
brought  about  after  Gertrude  becomes  one  of  the  teachers.  The 
children  grow  more  helpful  at  home,  kinder  to  their  brothers,  sisters 
and  schoolmates,  and  more  truthful.  The  school  interested  them  in 
the  occupations  of  the  people  of  the  village.  They  visited  the  clock- 
maker  to  learn  what  he  was  doing;  he  showed  them  the  inside  of 
the  clocks  and  explained  how  they  worked;  he  greatly  appreciated 
their  visit  and  told  them  it  was  twenty  years  since  any  one  took  an 
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interest  in  his  work.     When  the  children  returned  thev  drew  clocks 
and  watches  and  experimented  making  wheels. 

They  were  taken  to  visit  an  old  lad/s  garden  that  was  known 
to  be  the  finest  vegetable  and  flower  garden  in  the  village.  The  old 
lady  told  them  all  about  the  plants,  gave  them  seeds  and  showed  them 
how  to  plant  them ;  told  them  to  ask  their  parents  for  a  piece  of  land 
and  plant  their  own  gardens.  The  old  lady  told  them  "the  people  of 
the  village  laugh  at  me  and  tell  me  I  am  wasting  my  time  digging 
around  in  the  dirt;  that  I  had  better  be  doing  something  useful." 
She  expressed  her  delight  and  gratitude  to  the  visitors  for  appre- 
ciating her  work,  and  said,  *^It  is  the  first  time  any  one  has  cared 
for  my  garden."  The  teachers  stayed  after  hours  and  helped  the 
children  whittle  objects  out  of  wood,  and  model  heads  of  animals 
out  of  wax.  Summer  evenings  they  sat  under  the  trees  with  their 
pupils  and  told  them  stories. 

One  day  when  Guelphli,  the  professor,  was  completely  discour- 
aged, he  asked  Gertrude  what  to  do,  she  answered  "Guelphli,  the  main 
thing  is  that  these  children  grow  to  be  something,  not  merely  know 
something.  Trust  in  God  and  ask  Him  for  a  pure  heart;  He  will 
help  you  as  he  did  me.  I  knew  nothing  when  I  began.  If  our  hearts 
are  not  right,  our  efforts  are  in  vain.  We  inoculate  the  minds  of  our 
children  with  our  own  shortcomings."  Pestalozzi  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Gertrude  pages  and  pages  of  these  wise  sayings,  in  which  he  gives 
to  the  world  his  educational  ideals,  and  our  educational  reformer, 
after  careful  study  of  his  own  words,  grows  to  mean  more  to  us 
than  merely  the  "sense  perception  man"  as  he  is  so  often  called  by 
his  critics. 

The  disciples  of  Froebel  will  recognize  in  this  account  many 
points  in  this  home  school  that  foreshadow  the  kindergarten. 

It  was  from  these  teachings  of  Pestalozzi  that  Frau  Schrader 
received  many  of  the  suggestions  that  she  needed  to  help  her  put 
into  practice  what  she  had  already  received  inspirationally  from 
Froebel.  Indeed,  her  claim  that  Froebel  can  not  be  understood  with- 
out Pestalozzi,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  student  so  well  qualified 
to  speak  with  authority,  may  well  make  kindergarten  students  pause 
and  ask  whether  they  have  paid  sufficient  attention  to  those  teachings 
of  Pestalozzi  that  bear  upon  the  ideals  and  methods  of  the  kinder- 
garten.    The  following  letter  from  Frau  Schrader  to  a  friend  has 
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in  this  connection  many  suggestions  in  it  for  the  kindergartner  and 
clearly  shows  the  close  relation  between  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel: 

Vereins-Zeitung  des  Pestalozzi-Proebel  Haus^  January,  1900. 

My  Dear  Friend:  I  am  studying  Seyffarth's  edition  oi  Pesta- 
lozzi, aJso  Morff  and  Blochmann,  and,  my  dear  Minna,  my  heart  has 
grown  purer  and  warmer  since  I  have  had  a  glimpse  into  the  heart 
of  the  man  who  is  today  the  corner-stone  of  our  modem  pedagogics. 

Froebel  can  not  be  understood  without  Pestalozzi,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  I  lived  so  many  years  without  knowing  Pestalozzi  as  I  know 
him  today.  I  knew  many  things  about  him,  but  I  had  not  sat  at 
his  feet.  Pestalozzi  is  the  great^t  sociological  pedagog  that  we  have. 
He  shows  women  the  path  toward  true  emancipation,  and  he  solves 
the  great  problem  of  heart  culture,  and  indicates  how  it  can  be  de- 
veloped and  forwarded.  Please  read  the  account  of  his  stay  at  Stanz 
and  the  last  letters  in  his  book,  "How  Gertrude  Teaches  ller  Chil- 
dren,^' in  lettors  to  Gessner.  Not  until  we  have  thoroughly  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi  does  FroebePs  greatness  appear  to  up. 

Pestalozzi's  life  is  divided  into  a  number  of  epochs,  but  into 
two  great  divisions.  Of  these  two  divisions  he  is  best  known  in  the 
second,  Pestalozzi  as  schoolmaster,  and  when  he  was  greatly  dominated 
by  the  thought  of  others.  But  the  first  division  of  his  life,  when  he 
still  had  an  unmistaken  sympathy  with  the  genius  of  humanity  and 
when  great  revelations  stirred  his  inner  being,  is  the  part  buried 
and  lost  by  the  greater  importance  placed  upon  him  as  pedagog. 
He  was  a  great  teacher,  but  far  greater  a  lover  of  humanity.  Bead 
in  the  continuation  of  "Lienhard  and  Gertrud"  (I  think  the  fourth 
volume)  his  plan  of  a  school,  strip  from  it  all  that  is  purely  local, 
reach  for  the  underlying  principles  found  in  the  plan  and  we  have 
the  foundation  that  is  Deeded  for  our  present  day  education. 

Since  reading  in  "How  Gertrude  Teaches  Her  Children''  his 
letter  on  the  development  of  love,  trust  and  obedience  in  the  child, 
and  his  deep  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  mother,  my  heart  is 
stirred  as  I  have  never  known  it  to  be,  and  I  discern  clearly  the 
threads  that  weave  together  human  history,  and  find  these  threads 
weaving  Pestalozzi's  and  Froebel's  lives  together  in  a  wonderful 
way.  Where  Pestalozzi  fails  to  give  the  right  practical  means  to 
demonstrate  his  great  thoughts  and  principles,  Froebel  steps  in  and 
supplies  them.  But  we  can  not  make  the  best  use  of  Froebel's  means 
without  holding  to  the  deep  principles  of  Pestelozzi.  Thus  Froebel 
corrects  Pestalozzi  and  Pestalozzi  corrects  Froebel.  And  now  through 
this  study  I  am  finding  unity.  My  thoughts  have  found  soil  in  which 
they  can  take  root  and  live  and  work. 

When  Pestalozzi's  reputation  was  being  heralded  in  Germany, 
much  of  his  real  inner  greatness  was  already  lost  sight  of.  This  was 
emphasized  by  the  reaction  in  the  country  that  followed  their  politi- 
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cal  struggle  for  freedom.  Diesterweg  saw  the  greatness  of  Pestalozzi 
as  schoolmaster,  but  Pestalozzi,  the  father,  with  his  great  love  which 
had  its  source  in  God,  the  great  Father  and  fount  of  all  love,  and  the 
revelation  he  had  of  motherhood  and  its  deep  meaning,  this  was  not 
understood. 

If  we  wish  to  cease  being  invalids  in  our  profession,  we  must 
combine  heart  culture  with  head  culture.  We  need  to  copie  in  louch 
with  the  father-heart  of  Pestalozzi  which  was  able  to  discern  and 
understand  the  mother  heart.  When  we  understand  Pestalozzi  in 
his  whole  being  as  father  we  see  that  Froebel  in  his  greatness  must 
follow  him  as  a  natural  consequence. 

If  we  wipe  the  accumulated  dust  from  our  eyes  which  makes 
us  blind  to  life  and  true  education,  and  search  in  the  human  heart 
for  inspiration,  we  will  look  up  and  gratefully  behold  this  double 
star,  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  and  receive  the  treasures  they  have  to 
offer  us  for  waiting,  hungry  humanity. 

We  aTe  greatly  indebted  to  Frau  Schrader  for  calling  attention  to 
Pestalozzi  as  a  social  pedagog,  and  for  embodying  his  social  teachings 
in  the  practical  work  of  Pestalozzi-Froebel  Haus.  In  the  volumes 
she  refers  to  in  the  above  letters  are  practical  solutions  of  many  of 
the  social  problems  that  are  today  enlisting  the  best  thought  of 
sociological  writers.  Frau  Schrader  did  not  fear,  in  her  institute, 
to  add  Pestalozzi^s  teachings  to  those  of  Froebel,  for  she  under- 
stood and  grasped  the  social  and  ethical  significance  of  his  principles 
to  education. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  these  social  and  ethical  teachings  that  the 
home  work  was  introduced  and  finds  a  legitimate  place  in  educa- 
tion. In  the  description  of  the  school  room  given  above  from  the 
story  of  "Lienhard  and  Gertrud,"  it  will  be  noted  that  the  activities 
of  the  kindergarten  had  underlying  them  the  idea  of  helpfulness  and 
service.  That  this  side  was  not  forced  upon  them  is  evident  in  the 
remark  made  by  one  of  the  visitors,'  "These  children  seem  to  be 
working  but  their  souls  are  as  free  as  the  larks  that  trill  and  sing  in 
the  pure  air  above.^'  The  occupations  Froebel  suggested  in  the  Helba 
plan,  and  others  suggested  in  the  quotation  given  from  "Education 
of  Man"  had  this  same  social  significance;  they  were  to  serve  and 
help  with  the  added  thought  of  developing  self-activity.  While  many 
of  the  kindergarten  occupations  lend  themselves  to  give  pleasure  and 
to  serve  the  group,  most  of  them  are  for  the  individual  child's  pleas- 
ure and   to   develop   his   creative  self-activity,  such   as   folding  the 
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house  or  making  it  of  cardboard^  or  building  with  the  gifts  or  the 
work  in  clay.  The  household  activities  are  by  their  very  nature  social, 
as  dusting  the  piano,  washing  the  lunch  napkins,  and  the  dishes,  are 
for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  all. 

If  it  is  our  aim  to  develop  the  child  as  an  individual  and  as 
a  member  of  the  social  whole,  we  must  supply  him  with  activities 
that  will  develop  these  two  sides  and  enable  him  to  *^use  his  power 
for  social  ends/'  Frau  Schrader  clearly  states  this  ethical  signifi- 
cance of  the  subject  in  the  following  lines :  "Self -development  ought 
always  to  be  co-ordinated  with  an  activity,  the  result  of  which 
is  consecrated  to  others.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  preserve  in 
ourselves  room  for  the  interest  of  others.  Even  a  little  child  may 
begin  early  to  harmonize  such  warring  factors  as  self-assertion  and 
self-yielding,  but  this  art  must  be  first  practiced  in  a  pure  home 
circle,  or  else  in  an  educational  institution  in  which  the  family 
spirit  prevails." 

Many  kindergartners  hold  that  it  is  not  wise  to  force  upon  the 
young  child  of  kindergarten  age  the  idea  of  helpfulness  and  service 
and  that  this  ethical  development  should  come  later  in  his  life.  In 
answer  to  this  criticism  we  would  say  that  in  the  doing  of  these 
occupations  little  is  said  about  service  for  it  is  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  activity  itself.  The  child  through  the  doing  is  unconsciously 
forming  habits  of  helpfulness,  whose  ethical  meaning  will  be  more 
fully  realized  at  a  later  age. 

Another  criticism  of  the  introduction  of  real  work  into  the 
kindergarten  is  that  this  is  the  period  of  play  and  that  the  child 
is  robbed  of  this  important  side  in  these  occupations.  This  criticism 
has  entirely  misunderstood  the  character  of  these  activities.  It  is 
not  serious  work  to  the  child,  but  is  performed  in  the  spirit  of  play. 
It  is  not  play  in  the  sense  of  make-believe,  for  we  aim  to  have  the 
work  carefully  done,  but  the  child's  mind  is  in  the  attitude  of  play. 
Prof.  John  Dewey  says :  "Work  and  play  are  attitudes  of  the  mind.'' 
We  have  found  in  our  experience  that  the  make-believe  plays  are 
intensified  when  preceded  by  the  real  doing  and  in  reproducing  the 
activities  later  with  the  gifts'  and  occupations,  and  on  the  game 
circle,  there  is  more  spontaneity  and  creativity  and  there  is  no  lack 
of  the  play  spirit.  These  activities  bring  the  child  as  much  joy  as 
the  make-believe  plays  do,  and  he  has  no  sense  of  drudgery  connected 
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with  them.  For  example:  When  one  group  is  engaged  in  making 
cookies  iot  the  party,  or  preparing  a  dish  for  the  nursery  children 
the  other  groups  longingly  ask,  "When  are  we  going  to  do  that?** 
or  ask,  "When  is  it  our  turn  ?*'  and  sometimes  it  is  hard  to  get  their 
attention  for  other  things  when  they  know  that  real  work  is  being 
done  in  the  kitchen.  The  reason  these  activities  are  so  attractive  to 
the  child  is  that  they  are  natural  interests.  Professor  Dewey  tells 
us  they  recapitulate  the  experiences  of  the  race  and  so  are  instinc- 
tive.   He  points  out  their  pedagogical  value  in  the  following  words : 

"The  primary  basis  of  education  is  in  the  child's  power  at  work 
along  the  same  general  constructive  lines  a^j  those  which  have  brought 
civilization  into  being."  He  adds,  "I  believe  that  the  only  May  to 
make  the  child  conscious  of  his  social  heritage,  is  to  enable  him  to 
perform  the  fundamental  types  of  activity  which  make  civilization 
what  it  is.*' 

He  contipues :  "1  believe  -that  this  gives  the  standard  for  the 
place  of  cooking,  sewing,  manual  training,  etc.,  in  the  schools 
('Dewey's  Creed,'  p.  11)." 

Another  objection  made  by  critics  is  that  there  is  no  food  for 
the  imagination "  in  these  activities.  The  opinion  of  modern  psy- 
chologists leads  us  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  Professor  Dewey  is 
especially  emphatic  on  this  point  in  claiming  that  the  imagination 
is  best  cultivated  by  attaching  itself  to  concrete  objects. 

But  why,  we  are  asked,  do  you  take  the  valuable  time  of  tlie 
kindergarten  to  do  such  inartistic  and  materialistic  things,  when 
the  child's  sense  of  beauty  should  be  cultivated  and  developed  ?  Here 
again  we  need  to  revise  our  ideas  to  fit  the  modem  conception  of 
beauty.  Euskin  and  Morris  give  us  a  new  and  more  ethical  view 
of  what  is  truly  artistic.  "Art,"  says  Morris,  "no  longer  means  to 
us  a  certain  kind  of  work,  but  includes  all  work  that  blesses  man- 
kind;" and  "nothing  made  by  man's  hands  can  be  indifferent." 
Pestalozzi  also  tells  us  that  "love  of  beauty  grows  out  of  loving 
deeds."  The  ethical  aspect  of  beauty  as  it  is  expressing  itself  in 
the  arts  and  crafts  movement,  is  based  upon  the  same  idea  of  serv- 
ice. This  harmonious  blending  of  the  practical  and  the  ideal  has 
in  every  age  conditioned  the  development  of  art,  and  the  kinder- 
garten in  giving  these  home  activities  an  ideal  setting  through  the 
songs,  games  and  stories  is  putting  the  child  in  lino  with  this  devel- 
opment. 
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We  are  also  met  with  the  objection  that  these  occupations  are 
very  well  for  poor  children  in  the  social  settlement,  but  tlie  children 
of  tlie  well-to-do  do  not  need  them.  The  value  of  this  work  to  the 
children  of  the  poor  is  that  it  gives  them  the  ideal  side  of  what 
must  soon  become  very  real  to  them,  in  their  homes  and  elsewhere, 
and  thus  help  lessen  the  sense  of  drudgery  connected  with  work. 
The  habits  of  neatness,  cleanliness  and  order  that  they  are  uncon- 
sciously  forming  help  influence  the  shiftless  parents;  for  example: 
Jennie's  mother  reported  at  a  mothers  meeting:  '*When  1  spill 
water  on  the  floor  Jennie  runs  after  me  with  a  cloth  to  wipe  it  up.'* 
The  children  of  the  rich,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  their  homes  kept 
as  far  from  the  domestic  side  of  the  work  as  rooms  can  divide  them, 
and  are  thus  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  give  expression  to  a 
natural  interest  that  is  instinctive  in  every  child.  So  the  children 
of  the  well-to-do  need  these  activities  in  their  lives  even  more  than 
the  poor.  The  ethical  side  of  service  and  helpfulness  is  of  special 
value  to  these  little  ones,  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  make  them  selflsh  and  self-centered;  they  also  get  an 
idea  of  the  dignity  of  labor  and  learn  to  respect  the  workman  by 
participating  in  the  work.  When  we  realize  how  much  the  class  dis- 
tinctions are  bas(»fl  upon  tlie  occupations  of  the  people,  we  see  that  the 
school  in  honoring  work  can  be  a  strong  influence  in  helping  to  bring 
about  the  longed-for  brotherhood  of  man.  The  following  lines  from 
John  Dewey's  "School  and  Society^*  emphasizes  this  thought:  "When 
the  school  introduces  and  trains  each  child  of  society  into  membership 
within  a  little  community,  saturating  him  with  the  spirit  of  service, 
and  providing  him  with  the  instruments  of  effective  self-direction, 
we  shall  have  the  deepest  and  best  guarantee  of  a  larger  society  which 
is  worthy,  lovely  and  harmonious." 

PIUCTICAL  APPLICATION   IN   THE   KINDERGARTEN. 

In  presenting  the  practical  side  of  the  home  activities  it  is 
not  without  a  sense  of  hesitation,  for  as  yet  we  feel  how  imperfectly 
we  have  realized  our  ideals.  We  have  not  followed  the  exact  plan 
of  any  other  institution  in  introducing  these  activities,  but  have 
adapted  them  to  our  own  needs  and  conditions,  which  every  worker 
must  do  to  make  them  vital.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  "work- 
shop receipts''  hut  mer(»ly  to  state  what  we  have  done  in  the  Training 
School,  and  in  Chicago  Commons  Settlement  kindergartens.    We  hope 
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it  will  prove  suggestive  to  workers  who  "are  conservative  enough  to 
hold  fast  to  the  old  which  has  proved  itself,  and  liberal  enough  to 
welcome  the  new  to  trial  and  proof  from  whatever  source  it  comes/' 

There  are  a  few  general  points  to  keep  in  mind  when  this  work 
is  attempted.  It  should  be  related  to  tlie  surroundings,  the  kinder- 
garten, home,  the  yard,  garden,  or  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  work  should  by  no  means  be  "dragged  in'*  arbitrarily 
or  unrelatedly,  or  merely  introduced  for  the  sake  of  an  experiment. 
We  have  every  opportunity  in  the  settlement  home  to  blend  these 
activities  with  the  regular  kindergarten  work,  for  the  home  of  the 
residents,  and  the  children's  floor  with  day  nursery  and  kindergarten 
are  under  the  same  roof.  The  director  and  some  of  the  assistants 
are  also  residents  of  the  settlement. 

These  occupations  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  chil- 
dren how  to  wash,  iron,  or  make  bread,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  product, 
or  economic  value.  They  are  indirect  results  but  the  aim  is  through 
the  performing  of  such  activities  to  develop  social  power  and  insight. 
We  aim  to  utilize  the  child's  natural  instinct  to  help,  by  giving  him 
simple  tasks,  the  results  of  which  are  for  the  welfare  of  the  miniature 
community  in  which  he  finds  himself;  this  stimulates  a  normal  de- 
velopment along  this  line. 

We  aim  to  have  the  children  take  care  of  what  they  come  in 
^ntact  with  in  their  every  day  life  at  home  and  in  the  kindergarten. 
The  habits  of  cleanliness  are  formed,  not  by  telling  them  to  keep  clean 
but  by  giving  them  opportunity  to  clean  things.  We  plan  work  for 
the  older  children  that  they  can  do  alone  and  be  responsible  for 
while  the  younger  ones  often  merely  help  the  older  ones.  Occasionally 
we  make  up  a  group  consisting  of  a  variety  of  ages  and  of  different 
grades  of  ability  and  temperament  and  allow  the  stronger  to  help 
and  encourage  the  weaker.  These  occupations  give  great  opportunity 
for  co-operative  effort. 

The  utensils  should  be  small  so  that  the  children  can  handle 
them  easily  and  thus  do  better  work.  It  is  best  to  have  a  room  set 
aside  for  these  activities  though  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
The  greatest  of  care  is  taken  to  have  this  work  done  thoroughly  and 
neatly  so  that  the  children  will  not  form  careless  habits.  They  wear 
work  aprons  to  protect  their  clothes  and  are  expected  to  take  good 
care  of  the  utensils  and  of  the  kitchen. 
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We  hare  our  kindergarten  kitchen  supplied  with  cookstove, 
cupboards,  and  other  simple  equipment,  such  as  small  wooden  tubs, 
washboards,  flat  irons,  small  knives  with  round  ends,  small  tin  pans, 
brooms  and  dust  pans.  There  are  a  number  of  small  sinks  where  the 
children  can  empty  water  and  wash  and  take  care  of  the  utensils 
after  use.  The  cupboard  is  low  so  that  they  can  put  away  things 
themselves. 

When  doing  this  work  in  our  kitchen  the  greatest  amount  of  free- 
dom is  allowed  and  an  informal  spirit  is  at  once  established.  We 
sing  and  talk  while  we  work,  the  children  move  about  freely,  helping 
each  other  when  necessary,  for  there  is  no  danger  of  disturbing  the 
other  groups.  Often  the  real  nature  of  a  child  is  revealed  to  us  for 
the  first  time  during  these  periods  when  the  family  spirit  prevails. 
A  child  has  been  known  to  exclaim,  **0h,  it  feels  just  like  home.*' 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  much  time  is  spent  in  these 
activities  we  would  say  that  this  differs  according  to  circumstances. 
Sometimes  each  group  spends  one  period  a  week,  sometimes  two 
periods,  and  then  again,  more  time  is  given.  There  are  weeks  when 
only  the  occupations  connected  with  the  kindergarten  housekeeping 
are  done,  and  often  these  tasks  are  performed  before  and  after  kin- 
dergarten. 

We  aim  to  use  beautiful  stories,  songs,  pictures  and  verses  in 
connection  with  the  work,  thus  blending  the  ideal  and  real,*  We 
have  not  attempted  to  give  lists  of  the  stories  and  songs  used,  though 
such  lists  are  carefully  made  by  the  students  in  training  in  con- 
nection with  their  course  in  "Home  Work.''  The  wealth  of  material 
on  these  subjects  found  in  story  and  song  books  indicates  the  in- 
terest that  is  shown  and  the  attention  given  to  the  subject  of  the 
work  of  the  world. 

We  shall  discuss  the  practical  side  of  the  work  under  the  heads^ 
first,  Kindergarten  Housekeeping,  and  second.  Home  Activities  Con- 
nected with  Subject  Matter  of  the  Kindergarten  Program. 

1.  Under  the  first  head  will  be  found  many  things  that  are  done 
by  the  children  in  some  kindergartens,  but  in  many  schools  all  this 
work  is  done  by  the  director  and  assistants.    We  find  the  kindergartncrs 

^Virginia  E.  Oraeff,  "Household  Activities  in  Their  Relation  to  Child 
Nurture."  Kindergarten  Magazine,  September.  1904,  pp.  24-30. 
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making  the  same  excuse  that  parents  make  when  they  say,  "it  is  so 
much  easier  to  do  it  myself  than  to  bother  with  the  children." 

Some  of  the  work  under  the  first  head  is:  Getting  out  the 
material  and  putting  it  away,  for  which  the  low  cupboards  are  a 
necessity;  washing  and  wiping  the  paste  dishes  and  paste  sticks; 
picking  up  paper  and  other  scraps  from  the  table  and  floor  after 
occupation  work;  emptying  the  waste  paper  basket,  caring  for  the 
doll  house  and  the  cloak  room,  dusting  the  piano,  tables  and  chairs, 
washing  the  tables,  chairs,  napkins  and  dustcloths;  mending  picture 
books  and  box  covers,  keeping  the  stick  box  in  order;  assorting 
tablets,  rings  and  chalk;  helping  clean  tlie  cupboard;  washing  the 
basin  and  polishing  the  faucets;  cleaning  the  window  sills;  washing 
the  oilcloth  after  using  clay  or  the  clay  boards;  folding  the  napkins; 
brushing  up  the  crumbs;  washing  the  lunch  dishes;  caring  for  the 
fish,  birds  and  plants;  keeping  fresh  water  on  the  flowers;  washing 
the  dolFs  hands  and  face,  and  dressing  them,  and  many  other  things 
that  the  child  can  do. 

2.  Under  the  second  head,  **Home  Activities  Connected  with 
Subject  Matter  of  the  Kindergarten  Progi'am,"  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing : 

October.  Subject — Home,  Family,  Activities  of  Members  of 
Family.  Washing  and  ironing  of  dolls'  clothes,  dust  clotlis  and 
kindergarten  napkins.  Small  groups  are  taken  to  a  room  of  one  of 
the  residents;  they  help  make  a  bed,  dust  books  and  shelves,  water 
plants,  or  do  anything  else  that  needs  to  be  done  in  the  room.  Other 
groups  polish  the  silver,  carry  it  to  the  dining  room  and  place  it  on 
the  table.  They  prepare  potatoes  for  lunch,  yoimger  children  scrub 
them  with  a  brush,  the  oldest  children  pare  them,  and  are  very  care- 
ful to  remove  all  the  black  specks. 

They  go  to  the  cellar  with  an  assistant,  fill  the  basket  from  the 
barrel  and  when  pared  carr}'  them  to  the  cook  who  thanks  the  chil- 
dren for  helping  her. 

November.  In  connection  with  the  climax  of  the  month's  pro- 
gram, the  Thanksgiving  festival.  The  children  make  jelly  for  the 
party  and  to  give  away  as  presents;  prepare  dried  apples  in  a  very 
primitive  way,  the  older  children  paring  and  cutting  them  while  the 
younger  ones  string  them.  Some  months  afterward  these  same 
apples,  thoroughly  dried,   are  stewed  by  the  same  group  and  pre- 
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sented  to  the  nursery  children  for  lunch.  The  marketing  for  these 
occupations  is  done  by  the  children.  They  also  prepare  pumpkins 
for  pies ;  they  first  pare  large,  square  pieces,  and  after  they  are  boiled, 
squeeze  them  through  the  colander.  They  remove  the  wheat  from 
the  ear,  grind  it  between  stones,  mix  it  with  water,  which  results  in 
a  primitive  kind  of  bread.  They  also  make  bread  with  flour.  Each 
child  has  the  pleasure  of  kneading  a  loaf  the  size  of  a  biscuit.  Cook- 
ies are  baked  for  a  party.  The  children  help  decorate  the  room, 
make  Jack-o^-Lanterns  out  of  pumpkins,  string  cranberries,  and  red 
and  green  peppers,  alternating,  and  making  candlesticks  of  carrots 
by  hollowing  them  out  so  as  to  hold  a  candle. 

December.  Most  of  the  month  is  given  over  to  the  making  of 
gifts,  and  decorations  for  the  Christmas  tree  and  less  time  is  devoted 
to  the  household  activities.  The  children  during  these  home  work 
periods  are  kept  busy  preparing  decorations  for  the  room.  They  shell, 
pop  and  string  com,  and  make  wreaths  of  Christmas  green;  they 
also  trim  trees  for  other  groups  of  children.  The  pictures  on  the 
walls  and  the  globes  of  the  gas  jets  are  taken  down  and  washed,  for 
all  must  be  clean  and  sweet  for  this  greatest  festival  of  the  year. 

January  and  Febbuary.  In  these  months  the  father's  work  is 
emphasized  in  the  subject  of  the  trades  and  not  so  much  home  work 
is  done  in  connection  with  the  subject.  In  January  when  the  weather 
is  cold  and  the  numbers  are  small,  there  is  a  good  opportunity  to  do 
many  things  that  can  not  be  attempted  with  larger  groups.  The 
children  mend  the  picture  books,  sew  buttons  on  aprons  used  for  the 
household  activities,  scrub  the  Hennessy  blocks,  scour  the  bread  pans, 
assort  yam  and  repair  the  dolls.  They  also  make  decorations  for 
the  Valentine  and  Flag  party;  when  friends  are  invited  prepare  the 
refreshments  for  the  lunch. 

March  and  April.  The  children  are  busy  with  the  indoor 
gardening;  making  and  painting  boxes,  bringing  in  the  soil,  and 
mixing  it  with  sand,  and  sowing  the  seeds.  In  connection  with  the 
Easter  festival  they  shell  corn,  take  it  out  to  the  chickens,  grind  corn, 
and  cook  corn  meal  for  them ;  wash,  boil  and  color  eggs  for  the  egg 
hunt,  bake  cookies  for  the  party,  in  the  shape  of  the  rabbit. 

May.  The  children  all  have  a  chance  to  work  in  the  garden  out 
of  doors.  They  do  the  measuring,  raking,  hoeing,  assorting,  planting, 
and  sowing  seeds.    They  make  a  fence  with  lath  to  separate  the  veg- 
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etable  from  the  flower  garden.  Before  the  kindergarten  closes  in 
June  they  pull  radishes,  pick  lettuce  from  our  garden,  and  prepare 
them  for  the  table,  and  surprise  the  settlement  residents  with  their 
offering  at  lunch  time.  They  shell  peas,  string  beans,  and  prepare 
the  pink  and  green  stems  of  rhubarb. 

June.  Just  before  the  kindergarten  closes  we  invite  the  mothers 
to  a  bread  and  butter  party.  The  children  have  grown  quite  familiar 
with  a  cow  in  a  bam  in  the  neighboring  alley,  for  many  times  they 
have  visited  her  and  left  a  sweet  morsel  for  her,  such  as  apple  and 
potato  parings,  pods,  after  shelling  peas,  and  even  the  basket  full  of 
grass  that  has  been  cut  from  the  lawn.  Bossy  is  now  ready  to  re- 
ward them  by  giving  the  milk  needed  for  cream  to  make  the  butter 
for  this  party.  The  children  watch  the  man  milk  her,  then  carry 
the  pail  full  of  milk  back  to  the  kindergarten.  There  they  skim, 
strain  and  finally  chum  it  into  butter  in  their  small,  primitive  churns. 
While  one  group  is  busy  churning,  another  is  baking  bread  for  the 
party.  We  all  agreed  at  the  party  that  bread  and  butter  never  tasted 
so  good  before.  The  thank  you  song  was  sung  from  the  heart,  and 
the  lesson  of  the  "Grass-Mowing^'  mother  play  was  felt  by  the  chil- 
dren through  the  experience  and  not  forced  upon  them  from  without. 

We  found  that  these  occupations  serve  a  double  purpose  when 
used  with  the  subject  matter;  they  give  the  experience  which  makes 
any  subject  vital  to  the  child,  and  this  same  experience  results  in 
adding  something  to  the  use  and  pleasure  of  the  whole  kindergarten. 

The  reason  we  gave  this  work  a  place  in  our  training  school  is 
that  we  felt  kindergartners  could  not  carry  it  on  successfully  with 
the  children  unless  they  had  some  training  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  subject.  We  also  found  that  the  average  high  school  and 
college  graduate  knows  very  little  about  some  of  the  simplest  lines  of 
domestic  work.  So  a  short  course  in  home  work  has  been  added  to 
our  regular  training  at  the  Pestalozzi-Froebel  Kindergarten  Training 
School.     It  consists  of : 

1.  A  course  of  lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Family. 

2.  A  course  on  Food,  Clothing,  and  Shelter,  with  relative  sub- 
jects grouped  under  each  of  these  three  general  heads. 

3.  A  course  of  practice  work,  doing  in  class  the  things  that  can 
be  done  with  the  children  in  the  kindergarten.     This  also  includes 
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making  lists  of  the  utensils  used;  of  the  material  needed  for  the 

different  occupations ;  and  lists  of  songs,  verses^  stories  and  games. 

We  have  found  that  these  courses  not  only  enabled  the  young 

women  to  do  better  work  in  their  profession,  but  also  gave  them  a 

larger  view  of  life  and  a  more  sympathetic  interest  in  the  work  of 

the  world,  for,  in  the  words  of  Pestalozzi^  '*It  is  life  that  educates/^ 

Note. — ^In  developing  the  application  of  this  work  to  American  needs, 
we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  co-operation  of  the  following  instmctora 
in  the  training  school:     Mrs.  John  P.  Oavit    and  Mrs.  Robert  Todd. 

CONNECTING   WORK   IN    THE   KINDERGARTEN   AGAIN. 

1374  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  March  2,  1905. 

My  Dear  Miss  Johnston:  There  can  hardly  be  a  more  unfor- 
tunate experiment  than  that  of  introducing  connecting  class  work 
into  the  kindergarten. 

If  the  kindergartner  is  a  young  woman  of  insight — and  in 
these  days  we  assume  that  only  such  will  be  elected — she  will  be  able 
to  tell  when  her  children  are  ready  for  primary  work  and  regardless 
of  age  recommend  their  promotion.  Some  years  ago  while  oonductr 
ing  a  private  kindergarten  I  made  a  special  point  of  this  and  was 
surprised  to  discover  how  evident  it  was  when  the  time  was  ripe 
for  taking  the  advance  step. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  many  a  kindergarten  there  is  not  sufS- 
cient  difference  made  in  the  work  and  requirements  of  the  different 
divisions  and  under  such  circumstances  the  children  may  not  be 
prepared  for  the  change.  But  when  children  enter  at  four  years 
it  is  easy  to  make  a  marked  difference  in  the  second  year  and  so 
have  the  first  division  children  ready  for  any  rational  primary  class. 

May  I  announce  that  my  Sacramento  branch  class  have  finished 
their  two  years*  work  and  six  were  elected  to  the  public  school  de- 
partment last  week?     Cordially  yours, 

Grace  Everett  Barnard. 


THE  MOST  WONDEEFUL  THING. 

B.   J. 

It  was  a  wonderful  country!  There  was  never  a  time  when 
buds,  flowers  and  fruits  were  not  conspicuous  upon  tree  and  shrub 
and  these  were  always  fresh  and  beautiful,  for  in  the  late  night 
wh6n  all  was  quiet,  the  busy  gardeners  removed  every  faded  flower 
and  disposed  of  the  fruit  as  soon  as  it  showed  signs  of  decay,  and 
if  ever  a  tree  began  to  die  it  was  at  once  removed.  The  air  was  de- 
licious with  perfume  and  bright  with  the  hues  of  whirring  insect 
and  singing  bird. 

Strange  to  say,  the  people  here  were  divided  into  just  two 
classes  like  the  bees;  the  workers  and  the  drones.  They  were  ruled 
by  a  king,  good,  wise  and  gracious.  The  drones  wandered  thru  the 
wonderful  gardens  and  ate  of  the  delicious  fruits,  the  rosy  apples 
and  purple  grapes,  or  played  fox  and  goose  under  the  trees  or  danced 
upon  the  green,  wliile  the  busy  workers  supplied  their  needs  even 
before  they  asked.  If  they  were  really  very  hungry  there  were  always 
bountiful  tables  provided,  laden  with  all  kinds  of  good  things  to 
eat.  And  did  a  lady  need  a  new  gown,  the  loveliest  fabrics  were 
shown  and  in  the  shortest  time  she  was  all  ready,  radiant  as  a  but- 
terfly to  attend  the  next  ball. 

The  children  had  few  lessons,  because,  since  all  their  wants 
were  supplied  in  this  same  fairylike  way  there  seemed  no  need  for 
them  ever  to  study  or  learn  anything,  therefore  year  by  year  they  had 
less  and  less  to  do  till,  strangest  of  all,  they  even  forgot  to  ever  ask 
"why"  or  "how?"  And  finally  if  a  person  ever  did  happen  to 
use  that  word  it  surprised  every  one  very  much  and  was  considered 
very  queer  and  rude.  One  must  never  be  curious  about  anything, 
they  said. 

One  fine  day  the  people  gathered  from  far  and  near  to  see  some 
games  between  some  of  the  young  men.  There  were  races  to  prove 
who  could  run  swiftest,  and  jumping  to  see  who  could  jump  highest, 
and  lifting  to  see  who  could  lift  the  heaviest  weight.  Some  showed 
their  skill  at  throwing  quoits  while  others  played  football,  or  base- 
ball, side  against  side.     As  the  games  went  on,  one  small  boy  stood 
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there,  watching  intently  and  silently,  till  suddenly  his  small  voice 
piped  out:  "But,  mamma,  why  do  they  do  it?  Why  do  they  want 
to  run  fast;  why  do  they  lift  those  heavy  weights;  why  does  one  want 
to  be  strongest?^*  "Hush,  hush!"  said  the  mother.  "Such  non- 
sense," said  a  neighbor.  "Wait  till  you  also  are  old  enough  to  race 
with  the  others,  then  you  will  understand  that  one  wants  to  outrun 
the  others  just  to  know  that  he  is  first,"  said  another.  But  the  little 
boy  was  not  satisfied  and  he  still  wondered  and  wondered  what  was 
the  use  of  being  strong  and  able  to  run  swiftly  if  one  never  used 
his  strength  in  any  way.  He  had  never  seen  the  blacksmith  or  the 
carpenter  or  the  engineer  at  work,  for  no  one  of  the  drones  was  ever 
permitted  or  even  ever  desired  to  go  to  that  part  of  the  country 
where  things  were  made.  It  was  not  the  custom,  and  so  no  one  ever 
went  there. 

But  still  the  little  boy  shook  his  head.  "If  I  had  strength 
enough  to  lift  the  heaviest  weight  or  fieetness  enough  to  win  the 
race  I  would  want  to  use  it  some  how."  "Use !"  "That  is  the  first 
time  in  ages  we  have  heard  that  word.  Why,  if  you  look  up  that 
word  in  th^  dictionary  you  would  find  it  marked  'obsolete.'"  And 
the  little  boy  wondered  what  "obsolete"  meant. 

Time  passed  and  our  small  boy  grew  to  be  a  young  man,  still 
often  asking  himself  the  questions  which  he  did  not  like  to  ask 
anyone  else.  Fortunately  he  had  two  boy  friends,  with  whom  he 
often  talked  about  matters  he  could  not  understand. 

One  evening  a  beautiful  ball  was  given  in  a  splendid  great 
palace  where  lovely  lights  shone  thru  glass  dainty  as  soap  bubbles. 
Flowers  blossomed  in  every  comer,  and  soft  rugs  and  draperies 
made  charming  rest  places  between  the  dances.  There  were  lantern 
slides  to  amuse  some  and  trained  animals  to  entertain  others,  but 
if  you  had  been  there  you  would  have  noticed  that  every  one  looked 
bored.  And  the  king  noticed  this,  too,  as  he  went  from  group  to 
group.  He  hears  one  guest  say  to  another:  "I  am  getting  so  tired 
of  these  dances.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun." 
"If  only  something  new  could  be  discovered,"  said  her  friend.  "Did 
you  ever  see  an  uglier  gown  than  Mrs.  C.^s?"  said  another.  "And 
Mr.  B.'s  voice  is  entirely  out  of  tune."  "Tom  Brown  has  won  the 
race  for  the  last  six  years  and  he  says  he  is  getting  tired  of  it." 
And  so  the  talk  went  on,  and  the  king  listened,  his  hand  upon  the 
shoulder  of  our  questioning  boy,  the  boy  who  had  once  asked  "Why  ?" 
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Soon  a  proclamation  announced  that  on  a  certain  day  the  people 
were  to  assemble  to  hear  a  few  words  from  the  king.  Upon  the 
day  appointed,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  brilliant  courtiers  and 
dainty  ladies  and  eager  children,  the  king  stepped  forth  in  his  royal 
robes  and  said  that  he  had  observed  a  growing  dissatisfaction  among 
his  children.  He  saw  that  amid  all  the  beauty  and  ease  of  their 
life  they  were  not  happy  and  so  now  he  called  for  three  volunteers 
to  travel  far  beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  kingdom  and  return  at  the 
end  of  the  year  with  what  each  regarded  as  the  most  wonderful  thing 
seen.  "Perhaps  we  in  this  way  may  add  a  new  zest  to  life,^'  he  said. 
"Who  will  volunteer?"  You  can  perhaps  guess  which  three  were 
first  to  spring  forward.    The  three  good  friends  who  wished  to  know. 

It  was  a  long,  long  way  to  the  borders  of  the  kingdom,  and  it 
seemed  a  long,  long  year  to  the  people  awaiting  the  return  of  the 
wanderers,  but  to  the  travelers  themselves  it  was  all  too  short. 

The  year  passed,  however,  and  there  came  a  day  when  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  and  drum  and  the  flutter  of  flags  and  hand- 
kerchiefs announced  the  return  of  the  wanderers  and  the  gathering 
of  the  people  to  welcome  them  and  view  their  trophies.*  Interested, 
excited,  curious,  they  knew  not  what  to  expect. 

Serious,  yet  serene  was  the  face  of  the  first  youthful  traveler; 
great  was  the  expectation  of  the  multitude.  And  greater  still  their 
astonishment  when  he  brought  to  view  what  to  their  eyes  looked 
only  like  a  straight,  tapering  pole  from  which  extended  other  smaller 
sticks,  these  separating  into  smaller  and  still  smaller  ones.  To  be 
sure  against  the  sky  it  looked  rather  graceful  and  pretty,  with  its 
many  delicate  subdivisions,  but  what  was  there  about  it  of  wonder 
and  mystery?  They  waited  for  the  story.  It  was  a  long  and  inter- 
esting one,  but  we  can  give  only  a  small  part  of  it,  as  follows: 

The  youth  had  traveled  far  in  an  automobile  and  had  then  taken 
passage  in  a  ship,  voyaging  all  night.  He  awakened  in  the  morning 
in  a  strange  land  indeed.  A  land  different  indeed  from  their  land 
of  flowers  and  trees.  There  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  strange, 
cold,  soft,  white  covering,  like  banks  of  fleecy  clouds  made  solid 
and  perceptible  to  the  touch.  Wonderfully  beautiful  it  was;  but  there 
were  no  green  grass,  no  flowers,  no  trees.  Here  and  there,  there  were  a 
few  pines  or  hemlocks,  dark  against  the  sk}^  He  saw,  too,  what  resem- 
bled river  banks  between  which  no  stream  flowed,  but  all  looked  like 
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frozen,  glittering  glass.  And  here  and  there,  singly  or  in  groups, 
were  strong,  branching  poles  like  seaweed  against  the  sky,  such  as 
he  showed  here.  "But  no  leaf  or  blossom  gladdened  my  eyes,"  he 
said,  "and  I  thought,  *poor  people,  who  in  place  of  our  lovely  trees 
and  shrubs  and  flowers  must  use  these  dead  things  for  landscape 
decoration.^  But  soon  I  forgot  about  the  lack  of  trees  and  grass 
in  meeting  the  people  and  learning  their  ways  and  their  accomplish- 
ments. And  marvelous  they  were.  Here  I  saw  house  and  bridge 
and  carriage  in  the  making.  In  yard  and  building,  dead  stone  and 
wood  and  metal  were  lying  and  these  puny  men,  no  larger  than  our- 
selves, with  aid  of  stream  and  steam  created  things  that  seemed 
endowed  with  life.  The  automobiles  with  the  speed  of  the  wind, 
the  cars  flying  thru  space  like  comets,  bridges  spanning  the  mightiest 
streams,  and  man  did  these  all  with  the  splendid  use  of  the  same 
strength  of  mind  and  body  that  we  use  in  merely  playing.  But 
tho  I  loved  to  observe  the  ways  of  these  men  and  see  how  they  out 
of  nothing  made  so  much,  and  tho  the  houses  were  warm  and  cosy 
inside,  however  the  wind  might  blow  outside,  I  grew  tired  of  the 
long,  white  stretches,  and  longed  for  our  green  of  growing  things. 
One  day  while  leaning  upon  a  fence  and  studying  with  hungry  eyes 
their  poor  substitutes,  delicately  outlined  against  the  snow,  I  noticed 
how  rosy  some  of  the  twigs  appeared  and  how  yellow  others.  Day  by 
day  I  loved  to  go  where  I  could  watch  this  strange  change  of  color. 
They  were  beautiful,  to  be  sure,  and  varied  in  many  beautiful  and 
striking  ways.  Some  were  angular  and  knotted,  some  delicate  and 
fine.  I  saw  many  strange  and  queer  things,  some  most  ugly,  some 
beautiful,  some  commonplace,  but  always  my  heart  hungered  for 
the  flowers  and  trees  which  we  see  daily  but  only  half  see  or  feel, 
and  how  I  wished  I  might  show  some  of  our  trees  to  my  new  neigh- 
bors. I  never  mentioned  their  beauty  of  leaf  and  flower  lest  T  pain 
them  in  arousing  desires  for  the  unattainable.  One  other  day  I 
saw  certain  small  growths  on  the  side  of  a  branch  were  apparently 
swelling  and  another  never  to  be  forgotten  day  out  from  the  brown 
casing  peeped  a  delicate  green.  My  heart  stood  still  in  awe  and 
wonder — and  then  as  I  watched  from  day  to  day  suddenly  one  morn- 
ing my  branching  poles  stood  clothed  in  tiny  fairy  leaves  that  grew 
larger  each  day  and  more  luxuriant  and  every  hill  and  valley  came 
out  in  green  grass  till  the  country  was  as  lovely  as  our  own.     And 
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my  heart  sang  for  joy.  This,  I  said,  is  the  most  wonderful  of 
all.  And  yet  this  power  of  man,  by  which  he  can  see  in  dead  wood 
and  stone  and  rock  and  gas  the  bridge  and  ship  and  machine  that 
is  to  be,  is  that  not  equally  wonderful.  Life  in  that  which  seems 
dead !  Is  it  perhaps  all  one  and  the  same  great  power,  the  life 
that  thrills  in  sleeping  tree,  and  the  seeing  eye  that  sees  life  in 
dead,  crude  materials!  I  know  not.  But  I  could  not  bring  the 
seeing  eye,  the  seeing  mind,  so  I  do  bring  the  sleeping  tree.  Watch 
it  with  love,  give  it  due  care  and  shortly,  before  your  wondering  eyes, 
it  will  take  on  new  life,  wonderful,  incomprehensible,  making  earth 
beautiful,  and  man,  beast  and  bird  glad  with  unspeakable  gladness." 

And  a  deep  silence  reigned  as  all  looked  with  reverent  awe  upon 
the  dormant  tree. 

And  now  the  second  traveler  stepped  forward,  and  he  presented 
to  view  what  looked  like  a  small,  insignificant  silken  purse.  Let  us 
hear  a  part  of  his  story : 

"Many  adventures  have  I  had,  but  that  which  meant  most  to  me 
was  the  lasting  courage  and  faith  found  among  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed of  a  far  distant  country.  For  many,  many  years  had  the 
people  led  hard,  barren  lives,  submissive  to  the  will  of  their  rulers. 
However  hard  they  worked  they  could  not  earn  enough  to  keep 
themselves  or  their  children  warmed  and  fed.  All  they  earned  was 
taken  from  them  for  the  joy  and  comfort  of  others.  Hope  and 
joy  and  courage  seemed  dead  within  them.  But  a  movement  made 
itself  known  amongst  a  few.  How,  or  when,  or  why  it  is  hard  to 
say,  but  a  new  hope  began  to  stir,  a  hope  for  better  things,  a  groping 
for  lost  manhood.  "If  we  but  prove  that  we  can  rule  ourselves,  the 
right  will  be  given  us,"  they  said.  For  many  long  years  they  worked 
and  studied  and  studied  and  worked  for  each  other's  higher  self. 
Some  were  sent  to  prison,  some  were  killed,  but  years  of  prison  life 
and  death  of  relatives  and  friends  could  not  kill  the  dawning  hope. 
"Mlany  of  the  rich  and  noble  said,  you  can  never  help  these  people. 
They  have  neither  mind  nor  heart  like  us;  look  at  them,  their  hard, 
stern,  expressionless  faces,  the  wretched  clothing,  their  mean  lives, 
the  dull  wav  in  which  thev  toil.  But  others  of  the  rich  and  noble 
and  educated  looked  below  the  surface  and  saw  a  new  life  stirring 
there ;  they  knew  that  the  expressionless  face  was  but  a  mask  conceal- 
ing wondrous  possibilities.    "There  is  a  heart  and  a  mind  there,  grow- 
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ing,  growing,  growing,"  they  said,  "tho  it  seems  asleep."'  And  the 
many  that  went  to  prison  or  slavery  lost  not  faith  nor  heart  thru 
the  long,  long  years.  And  that  was  to  me  the  most  wonderful  thing. 
I  could  not  bring  to  you  the  faith  and  love  that  survives  all  suffer- 
ing, but  one  day  I  observed  this  little  silken  case  attached  to  a 
dead  tree  like  that  of  my  brother.  Day  after  day  I  saw  it  there,  and, 
lo,  one  long  to  be  remembered  day,  there  was  a  movement  of  the  little 
pocket,  and  soon  a  strange,  damp  crumpled  thing  emerged  and  I 
watched  in  amazement  to  see  what  would  follow.  A  few  moments 
and  the  crumpled  thing  had  spread  a  pair  of  glorious  wingd  and  flew 
fluttering  among  the  flowers.  And  I  thought  of  my  patient  friends 
and  their  long  and  weary  and  passive  waiting  and  I  knew  that  in 
time  a  glorious  life  would  emerge  to  gladden  the  household  of  the 
nations  and  so  I  bring  you  this,  my  treasure  of  treasures. 

Soon  will  emerge  the  hidden  life  and  you,  too,  will  receive 
a  new  faith  and  hope  and  joy.'' 

And  again  was  silence,  deep,  profound. 

The  third  youth  now  approached  and  showed  to  the  expectant 
crowd  a  bright-eyed  bird  sitting  upon  a  nest  of  lovely,  blue  eggs. 

I,  too,  he  said,  traveled  in  a  country  far  different  from  our 
own. 

There  the  little  children  did  not  have  everything  for  the  mere 
asking.  The  fathers  had  to  go  out  early  in  the  morning  and  work 
all  day,  climbing  ladders,  lifting  heavy  stones,  cutting  trees,  stand- 
ing at  desks,  or  behind  counters  to  earn  food  and  clothing  for  the 
children  they  loved  and  the  mothers  had  to  cook  and  sew  and  wash 
and  make  the  home  sweet  and  good.  Often  the  father  and  mother 
would  stay  awake  during  many  hours  of  the  night,  talking  of  .how 
best  to  help  the  little  boy  and  girl  to  grow,  the  one  into  a  sweet,  true 
women  and  the  other  into  a  brave,  true  boy.  How  can  we  manage 
to  let  Mary  have  music  lessons  and  to  send  Tom  to  college;  how 
train  baby  to  be  brave,  to  tell  the  truth  when  he  has  done  something 
naughty,  and  how  to  help  Nellie  control  her  temper  ?  For  many  patient 
years  would  they  watcli  and  think  and  pray,  happy  in  doing  for  their 
children,  and  despite  bitter  disappointment,  if  a  child  went  wrong, 
never  losing  faith  that  in  time  the  prodigal  would  return.  I 
could  not  bring  you  their  love  and  hope  and  care,  but  I  did  bring 
back  this  mother-bird  which  sits  so  patiently  on  her  eggs  and  when 
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these  are  hatched,  will  fly  unceafiingly  back  and  forth  and  guard 
and  feed  her  nestlings  as  long  as  they  need  her  care. 

And  as  in  these  eggs  kept  warm  beneath  the  mother  heart  will 
come  forth  living,  helpless  creatures  to  be  nurtured  into  happy,  lov- 
ing life  so  in  every  human  heart  is  a  divine  spirit  that  can  be  nur- 
tured into  happy,  useful  life  if  only  we  are  patient  and  lovi^ig  and 
faithful.  And  so  I  bring  you  the  bird  upon  its  eggs  as  symbol 
of  the  heart's  fidelity  and  love  that  can  not  be  held  in  the  hand. 

And  the  assembled  people  dispersed  in  silence.  But  later,  in 
hedge  and  tree,  they  observed,  as  never  before,  the  tender  care  of  the 
bird  for  her  nestlings ;  they  discovered  the  cocoons  heretofore  unseen 
by  their  careless  eyes,  and  with  deep  drawn  breath  saw  the  butterfly 
emerge  and  they  awaited  with  impatience  the  appearance  of  a  green 
leaflet  upon  the  awakening  sapling. 

And  stirred  by  the  wonder  and  mystery  of  God  as  seen  in  man 
and  nature  many  left  their  lovely,  carefree  country,  of  which  they 
had  grown  so  weary  and  sought  in  other  lands  to  use  their  skill 
and  strength  of  mind  and  body  in  service  for  others  founded  upon 
faith  in  the  Divine. 


Suggestions  for  Calendar. 

An  Easter  lily  can  be  cut  by  the  teacher  and  pasted  against  a  good 
backgroimd  with  the  beautiful  leaves  and  stem  rising  from  below  the 
margin  of  the  paper;  or  such  a  lily  can  be  painted  against  suitable 
background.  A  row  of  crocuses  or  tulips  can  be  painted,  cut  and  pasted. 
Someone  has  suggested  an  Easter  hare  either  against  a  background 
of  snow  or  of  delicate  green.  This  can  be  cut  or  painted.  Spring  could 
be  suggested  by  a  paper  poster  arrangement  of  a  gray  sky,  green  fore- 
ground and  sunbonnet  babies  under  an  umbrella,  with  row  of  tulips 
in  the  Immediate  foreground. 

The  really  remarkably  beautiful  effects  that  can  be  secured  thru 
the  medium  of  colored  papers  was  exemplified  several  years  ago  by  an 
Indiana  artist,  Gardner  Teal.  Specimens  of  his  work  were  exhibited  in  an 
art  store  in  Chicago  and  figure  pieces,  landscapes  and  marine  yiews 
were  shown,  all  in  harmonious  and  striking  arrangements  of  colored 
papers. 

If  the  subject  of  water  has  been  taken  up  in  any  kindergarten 
pretty  poster  effects  for  the  children  can  be  secured  by  folding  the 
sail  or  even  by  cutting  a  simple  triangular  sail  and  pasting  It  against 
a  blue  background  of  paper  or  water-color,  for  the  sea,  with  another 
tint  for  the  sky. 

Jack  and  Jill  going  up  the  hill  for  water  would  make  a  delightful 
poster.    Illustrated  books  will  give  suggestions  for  the  outine. 

Note. — "The  Extracts  from  a  Note  Book,"  in  our  March  number, 
were  notes  taken  from  a  lecture  by  Miss  Shedlock.  Her  name  should 
have  been  included  in  the  credit.  We  will  state  here  that  the  story  of 
Thumbelina  is  known  In  some  editions  as  Little  Tiny. — Editor. 


HUMOR  IX  THE  KINDEBGARTEN. 

D.  G.    DANE. 

Let  me  enter  a  plea  for  a  touch  of  humor  in  the  kindergarten. 
The  man  who  sees  life  with  a  kindly  and  humorous  twinkle  in  his 
t*ye  is  the  one  wc  rejoice  to  meet  in  our  daily  travels,  and  if  there 
be  such  an  one  in  a  household,  turning  aside  petty  annoyances  and 
trials  with  a  jest,  he  is  indeed  a  wellspring  of  joy. 

Humor  has  a  place  in  the  kindergarten  too.  *  Children  appre- 
ciate it  thoroughly. 

One  of  the  finest,  most  carefully  taught  kindergartens  I  ever 
visited — one  in  which  the  children's  work  was  remarkably  good  and 
their  general  attitude  to  each  other  and  to  the  kindergartner  was 
most  desirable — ^a  kindergarten  whose  perfections  filled  me  with 
dismay  when  I  considered  the  possibility  of  attaining  to  them  my- 
self, left  also  at  the  same  time  a  curious  feeling  of  somethng  lack- 
ing, like  a  beautiful  room  shut  away  from  the  sunshine.  It  was 
humor. 

Then  again,  on  the  other  hand,  in  visiting  another  kindergarten 
where  the  conditions  were  less  favorable  and  the  results  less  ideal, 
there  was  a  brightness — a  pervasive  humor — that  filled  the  room 
with  sunshine,  so  that  the  visitor  went  away  warmed  and  cheered 
and  with  new  inspiration  for  her  own  work.  In  both  these  cases 
the  kindergartners  were  fine  women  with  high  ideals  and  extremely 
conscientious  in  their  work.  The  former  seemed  in  deadly  earnest 
all  the  time — strenuous,  to  use  a  popular  and  over-worked  word; 
the  latter  possessed  the  delightful  gift  of  humor,  which  softened 
and  irradiated  everything  about  her. 

*'If  one  has  not  humor  how  may  he  achieve  humor?"  I  hear 
some  one  paraphrase.  Fortunately  we  have  a  fine  heritage  in  song 
and  verse,  story  and  picture.  Now  comes  in  another  question,  and 
a  crucial  one — "What  will  seem  humorous  to  a  child  of  kinder- 
garten age?'^  Only  by  trying  can  one  determine.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  am  now  and  again  woefully  disappointed  when  something 
I  had  chosen  as  particularly  amusing  and  delectable  falls  flat — 
and  children  never  make  pretense  for  mere  politeness'  sake. 
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The  up-to-date  public  libraries  of  many  of  our  citits  and  large 
towns  possess  a  "Cliildren's  Hoom,"  well  filled  with  books  of  songs, 
games  and  stories,  even  puzzles  and  simple  busy  work.  The  low 
kindergarten  chairs  and  tables  may  often  be  seen  well  filled  by 
children  of  from  five  to  ten  years  of  age.  quiet  and  orderly,  evi- 
dently enjoying  thoroughly  whatever  they  may  have  chosen  to  look 
at  during  their  stay  in  the  room.  'The  librarian  in  charge  is  some- 
times a  kindergartner  who  has  also  the  advantage  of  a  library  train- 
ing. This  is  a  particularly  desirable  combination  for  such  a  posi- 
tion. She  will  be  eager  to  tell  you  which  books  are  favorites  and 
show  you  the  treasures  in  her  storehouse,  and  a  rich  harvest  may 
often  be  reaped  here. 

Among  books*  that  interested  me  particularly  was  one  of  draw- 
ings of  weird  and  imaginary  creatures  and  a  description  of  them 
- — all  done  by  an  Englishwoman  from  her  four-year-old's  vivid  de- 
scription. I  thought  my  kindergarten  children  would  like  them  and 
discussed  the  matter  with  some  primary  teachers  of  experience.  They 
were  afraid  that  the  children  would  be  frightened  by  the  grotesque 
appearance  of  some  of  the  monsters.  However,  I  held  to  my  point, 
and  to  my  great  salisfiiction  they  roared  with  laughter,  and  for 
days  after  referred  to  the  pictures  with  delight,  even  remember- 
ing some  of  the  curious  names. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  that  some  books  are  written 
humorously  for  children,  and  others  are  written  in  a  humorous  vein 
about  children  for  older  people.  One  must  distinguish  carefully 
between  the  two,  for  books  of  the  latter  class  might  often  give  a 
child  an  overestimate  of  his  own  importance  and  make  him  self- 
conscious. 

Bearing  these  points  in  mind  let  me  urge  you — to  paraphrase 
once  more — "If  vou  have  not  humor,  achieve  humor."  Trv  a  touch 
nf  it  in  the  kindergarten  and  see  if  it  is  not  hailed  with  delight. 

*tn  Animal  Land. 


SUBJECT  FOR  MOTHERS'  MEETING. 

THE    child's    SEXSE    OF    HUMOR. 

1.  Is  a  sense  of  humor  an  essential  in  the  all-round  human 
being  ? 

2.  Some  one  lias  said,  let  me  know  how  the  people  amuse  them- 
selves and  I  will  tell  you  what  they  are.    Do  you  agree? 

3.  Is  what  a  person  laughs  at  any  indication  of  his  character? 

4.  Is  one  nation's  ideal  of  humor  identical  with  that  of  an- 
other? (a)  What  is  an  Irish  bull?  (b)  Compare  the  English 
comic  paper.  Punch,  with  the  American  Life  or  Puck.  We  accuse 
the  English  of  being  slow  of  apprehension  of  a  joke;  they  think 
our  comic  papers  crude  and  coarse.  Are  they  at  all  justified  in 
their  contention? 

5.  Who  is  likely  to  make  the  best  teacher,  the  one  with  or  the 
one  without  a  sense  of  humor? 

().  Wa.s  Lincohrs  sense  of  humor  a  help  or  a  hindrance  in  hi<5 
responsible  position?     Explain. 

7.  Are  fun  and  humor  essentials  in  the  child's  life? 

8.  Is  the  child's  idea  of  humor  identical  with  the  adult^s? 

1).  Is  it  desirable  or  possible  to  educate  the  child's  sense  of 
humor? 

In  her  talk  on  story-telling,  Miss  Shedlock  states  that  the 
American  child  is  unable,  as  a  rule,  to  appreciate  the  delicate  humor 
of  one  of  Andersen's  best  stories  (The  Swineherd)  and  of  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  both  of  which  English  children  heartily  enjoy. 

10.  Does  this  indicate  a  lack  in  American  children?  If  so, 
state  what  it  is  and  the  remedy. 

^riss  Shedlock  recommends,  among  other  stories:  Those  which 
contain  the  element  of  the  grotesque,  though  these  should  be  spar- 
ingly used.  These  hold  the  balance  between  the  dry  facts  and  sen- 
timentality as  do  the  gargoyles  of  Notre  Dame.  The  "Wolf  and  the 
Kids''  is  an  example. 

Those  illustrating  and  developing  a  fine  sense  of  humor,  that 
the  dangers  of  sarcasm  and  facetiousness  (so  ugly  in  children)  may 
be  avoided. 
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11.  Compare  and  analyze  the  respective  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  "Yellow  Kid/'  the  Brownies.  Foxy  Grandpa,  Buster  Brown, 
etc.  Are  they  equally  objectional?  As  a  rule  is  the  child  better  or 
worse  for  the  appearance  of  the  Sunday  supplements.  Are  they 
likely  to  help  or  hinder  his  later  appreciation  of  the  more  delicate 
and  subtle  humor  of  Charles  Lamb  or  Charles  Dudley  Warner?  Is 
it  true  or  untrue  that  the  person  who  can  appreciate  the  humor  of 
Lamb  can  usually  enjoy  fun  of  a  broader  character,  but  the  one 
accustomed  only  to  coarse  wit  is  often  unable  to  enjoy  the  delicate 
fun?     Whose  world  of  fun  is  therefore  the  larger? 

12.  What  is  the  value  of  the  cartoon  as  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion through  the  funny  picture? 

13.  A  child  accidentally  falls,  and  perhaps  is  laughed  at.  Think- 
ing he  has  been  the  creator  of  fun  he  tries  to  fall  again,  to  win 
another  laugh.  Does  this  throw  any  light  upon  one  way  by  which 
to  help  a  child  from  lower  to  higher  phases  of  humor. 

14.  Make  a  list,  classified,  of  the  kinds  of  jokes  over  which  a 
child  will  laugh,  the  sort  of  thing  he  thinks  funny.  Analyze  and 
discover  if  possible  the  underlying  principles  as  a  guide  to  future 
training. 

A  few  years  ago  Frank  E.  Baum  wrote  for  tlie  children  an 
exceptionally  successful  fairy  story,  the  "W^izard  of  Oz/'  and  Dens- 
low  illustrated  it  admirably.  The  characters  that  figure  in  the 
charming  story  are  the  little  girl  from  Kansas,  who  wants  to  get 
back  to  her  native  State,  the  Cowardly  Lion,  who  journeys  in  pursuit 
of  courage,  the  Scarecrow,  whose  hope  is  to  achieve  a  brain,  and 
the  Tin  Woodman,  whose  goal  is  a  human  heart  within  his  breast 
of  tin.  After  many  strange  adventures  each  succeeds  in  his  quest 
and  the  story  closes,  the  writer  having  contributed  to  literature 
three  unique  personalities  that  have  won  a  warm  place,  and  a  lasting 
one,  in  the  affections  of  childhood. 

Bui  alas  for  the  baneful  effects  of  fame  and  the  footlights, 
if  what  ^Ir.  Denslow  tells  ns  this  year  is  not  a  base  calumny.  We 
feel  sure  that  Mr.  Baunr's  kindly  disposed  trio  could  never  have 
*  engaged  in  tlie  adventures  described.  They  are  entirely  out  of 
liarniony  with  tlie  wholesome  good  will  made  known  to  us  in  the 
original  book. 

We  read  that,  slipping  away  from  the  theater,  the  Scarecrow 
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and  Tin  Man  take  a  tour  through  the  town.  They  board  a  street 
car  and  when  asked  for  fare  are  insolent  to  the  conductor  and  axe 
put  off  for  inability  to  pay.  In  hurrying  from  the  car  they  over- 
turn an  Italian's  fruit  stand  and  while  he  angrily  expresses  his 
feelings  in  broken  English,  and  asks  for  pay,  they  speed  away^  saying 
carelessly  and  apparently  under  the  impression  that  it  is  a  good 
joke,   "Everybody  seems  to  want  money.'' 

They  now  jump  into  an  empty  automobile  and  hasten  off,  wav- 
ing a  "tra-la"  to  the  bicycle  police  who  tries  to  stop  them  for 
speeding.  After  some  more  exciteij^ent  they  are  finally  arrested 
and  for  pimishment  are  sentenced  to  "another  year  in  the  theater 
to  make  fun  for  the  children." 

Is  there  true  and  fine  humor  in  any  of  the  situations  above 
mentioned  ?  What  will  be  the  natural  effect  upon  the  sensitive  mind 
and  morals  of  a  child  if  led  to  think  it  a  joke :  (a)  to  board  a  car 
without  money  for  a  ride,  followed  by  insolence  to  the  appointed 
collector  of  fares;  (b)  to  upset  the  business  stand  of  a  handicapped 
stranger  and  do  nothing  to  undo  the  mischief  wrought;  (c)  to  run 
away  in  a  vehicle  belonging  to  some  one  else  and  incidentally  break 
the  law  and  then  insult  the  representative  of  the  law?  What  is  the 
relation,  if  any,  between  the  fun  (?)  here  suggested  and  the  law- 
lessness which  is  foimd  in  all  grades  of  society  and  which  thinking 
people  regard  as  one  of  the  most  menacing  problems  of  the  day? 

LIST    OF    FUNNY    BOOKS    FOR    THE    CHILDREN. 

Little  Black  Sambo. 

Peter  Babbit  Series. 

Uncle  Bemus  Stories. 

Shoemaker  and  the  Elves.     Mulock. 

Nonsense   Book.     Edward   Lear. 

Brownies.     Palmer  Cox. 

Mother  Goose. 

What  the  Old  Man  Does  is  Always  Bight. 


Kindergartners  from  Chicago  and  vicinity  will  do  well  to  travel  via 
the  Wabash  and  Canadian  Pacific  railroads.  There  are  two  trains  daily 
with  through  service.  As  seen  by  time  table  on  another  page,  it  wiU 
be  possible  to  enjoy  two  days  at  the  Convention,  losing  only  two  school 
days,  there  being  no  school  on  Good  Friday. 


THE  SORCERER'S  APPRENTICE. 

The  Thomas  Orchestra  gave  a  most  interesting  and  unique 
performance  this  winter,  being  a  composition  by  Paul  Dukas  founded 
upon  Goethe's  ballad,  "The  Pupil  in  Magic/'  The  story  told  in 
the  ballad  is  a  quaint  one  and  in  connection  with  Miss  Oraeffs 
recent  article  upon  household  work  and  the  one  by  Mrs.  Hegner  in 
our  present  number  seems  noi  out  of  place  here,  especially  as  this 
is  the  month  when  in  many  kindergartens  a  part  of  the  program 
is  likely  to  take  up  water  and  its  various  uses.  The  serio-humorous 
character  of  the  tale  will  surely  appeal  to  the  children. 

You  have  all  doubtless  seen  some  of  the  wonderful  things  the 
magicians  do — Kellar  and  others;  you  have  read  how  ancient  sor- 
cerers would  pluck  a  flower  and  straightway  the  earth  opens  up 
and  a  wonderful  underground  palace  is  disclosed.  You  have  heard 
of  the  magic  words,  "Open  Sesame,"  and  of  how  at  the  sound  the 
magic  door  swings  open.  You  have  heard  of  the  lamp  which,  if 
rubbed,  at  once  a  genii  would  appear  to  do  one's  bidding. 

Once  there  was  a  youth  taking  lessons  in  magic.  His  master 
leaves  him  one  day  and  how  he  rejoices!  "I  have  watched  the  mas- 
ter carefully,"  he  says,  "and  now  I  shall  try  my  hand.  Not  far 
distant  flows  the  river.  I  wish  that  the  bath  be  filled  with  water. 
Come,  thou  broomstick,  bestir  thy  wretched  form.  Obey  my  will. 
Stand  now  on  two  legs,  with  a  head  on  top.  Take  a  water  pail  in 
hand  and  hasten  without  stopping  to  the  river.  Return  and  fill  the 
bath." 

Away  speeds  the  broomstick  and  quickly  returns  with  the  brim- 
ming pail.  Back  again  at  once,  and  again  he  returns  with  the 
overflowing  pail,  and  now  the  bath  grows  fuller  and  fuller  till  it 
is  quite  full  enough.  But  woe,  oh  woe !  he  can  not  remember  the 
magic  word  to  turn  his  servant  back  into  his  usual  form.  "Stop, 
stop  I"  he  cries  in  dismay.  "Enough,  enough.  Would  you  drown  us 
out?"  Alas,  he  keeps  bringing  more  and  more;  now  it  overflows 
and  is  rimning  over  the  threshold,  ^^ilt  thou  not  obey?  I  com- 
mand thee  back  into  a  broomstick.  Stop  at  once  or  I  will  need  to  de- 
stroy thee  utterly."     ^\nd  he  seizes,  in  his  horror  and  fear,  an  ax, 
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and  crash,  it's  cleft  in  two.  "Now  I  can  breathe  again."  But  no, 
oh  horror,  there  are  now  two  parts.  Each  runs  swiftly  to  the  river 
and  brings  back  pailful  after  pailful.  Now  the  hall  and  steps  grow 
wetter.  "Master,  oh,  master,  come,  oh,  come.  I  have  raised  a 
spirit  that  I  can  not  stay." 

And,  just  in  time,  in  comes  the  master.  "Broom,  hasten  back 
to  thy  place  at  the  side  of  the  room  as  of  old.  I  have  never  loosed 
spirits  except  to  act  as  they  are  told." 

The  composition  expressed  in  a  most  interesting  and  thrilling 
manner  the  emotions  of  the  chief  actor  in  this  fantastic  story, 
of  self-satisfaction,  vanity,  dismay,  fear,  and  increasing  horror,  and 
all  with  an  undercurrent  of  humor  that  stamped  the  selection  as  one 
of  unusual  and  delightful  character. 


The  Hans  Andersen  centenary  will  be  celebrated  in  Chicago 
on  April  second  and  third.  Seventy-five  other  cities  will  also,  at 
that  time,  honor  the  memory  of  .the  great  Dane  whose  works  have 
been  translated  into  twenty-eight  languages. 

In  Chicago,  Charles  J.  Eyberg  and  a  committee  composed  of 
two  Scandinavian  editors,  two  bank  presidents  and  others  are  per- 
fecting arrangements  for  a  banquet  to  be  held  at  the  Auditorium 
on  the  night  of  April  2. 

It  is  planned  to  have  twenty-eight  speakers,  each  using  an  indi- 
vidual tongue,  who  will  talk  for  two  minutes  upon  the  great  writer  of 
fairy  tales.     Paul  0.  Stensland  is  chairman  of  the  speakers'  committee. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  second,  appropriate  exercises  will 
be  held  at  the  Andersen  monument  in  Lincoln  Park.  Governor 
Deneen  is  down  as  principal  speaker,  to  be  followed  by  Clayton 
Marks,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  Babbi  Hirsch.  Miss  Dor- 
othy Deneen  has  been  asked  to  place  a  wreath  upon  the  monument. 
Henry  L.  Hertz  will  preside.  All  Chicago  school  children  have 
been  asked  by  Mr.  Ryberg  to  participate  in  the  exercises  at  the  park. 
The  committee  in  charge  have  also  asked  that  the  school  mark  the 
day  in  some  appropriate  way. 

On  Monday  night  a  Danish  folkfest  will  be  held  in  Orchestra 
Hall,  the  proceeds  to  go  toward  the  opening  of  another  building 
for  the  Danish  orphan  asylum.    The  speeches  here  will  be  in  Danish. 


OLD    TESTAMENT   SUNDAY    SCHOOL   LESSONS   FOR 

LITTLE  CHILDEEN. 

BY  LAURA  ELLA  CRAGIN. 
VII. 

subject:     the  birth  of  moses. 

Exodus  1:6-22;  2:1-4. 

picture:    finding  of  moses. — ^paul  delaroche. 

I  told  you  last  Sunday  what  happy  times  JosepVs  brothers  had 
in  Egypt.  The  king  was  very  kind  to  them  and  Joseph,  who  was 
the  great  ruler,  took  loving  care  of  them  and  their  families.  (Tell 
of  the  death  of  Joseph  and  also  of  the  king.  Speak  of  the  increase 
in  numbers  of  the  Israelites  and  describe  their  changed  condition; 
tlie  hard  work  they  had  to  do  in  making  bricks,  building,  etc.,  and 
their  cruel  treatment.  Tell  of  the  king's  edict  that  all  the  boy  babies 
should  be  killed.) 

At  this  time  there  lived  an  Israelite  who  had  such  a  strange 
name,  Amram.  His  wife^s  name,  Jochebed,  also  would  sound  funny 
to  you.  They  had  two  children,  a  little  girl  named  Miriam,  about 
nine  years  old,  who  sang  very  sweetly,  and  a  bright,  merry  little  boy 
of  three,  who  was  called  Aaron.  Then  God  sent  them  another  baby 
boy  just  when  the  wicked  king  had  said  all  the  little  boys  must  be 
killed.  He  was  a  beautiful  baby  and  his  mother  and  father,  as  they 
looked  into  his  sweet  little  face,  said  they  would  never  let  the  cruel 
soldiers  get  him,  so  for  three  months  they  hid  him  safely.  Think 
how  careful  his  sister  and  little  brother  must  have  been  not  to  let 
any  one  know  they  liad  a  dear  little  baby  in  their  home. 

But  when  he  was  three  months  old,  it  was  harder  and  harder  to 
keep  him  hidden,  so  at  last  his  mother  made  a  little  cradle,  or  boat^ 
out  of  some  bulrushes.  These  were  tall  plants  that  grew  near  the 
water,  with  very  strong  stems.  She  wove  these  stems  into  the  right 
shape  and  then  put  mud  from  the  river  bank  over  the  inside  and  out- 
side, which,  when  it  dried,  made  the  cradle  firm.  To  keep  the  water 
out,  she  covered  it  with  tar  and  then  she  put  something  soft  inside 
for  the  baby  to  lie  on.  When  it  was  all  made,  she  arose  very  early 
one  morning  before  any  one  was  up,  and  taking  Miriam  with  her,  she 
went  to  the  beautiful  river,  which  flowed  near  her  home.     Here  she 
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put  the  cradle  with  the  dear  baby  in  it  among  the  tall  flags  (another 
kind  of  plant)  that  grew  near  the  bank.  Miriam,  who  was  now  quite 
a  big  girl  and  who  loved  her  little  brother  dearly,  stood  a  little  way 
off  80  she  could  see  what  might  happen  to  him.  Then  the  dear 
mother,  after  she  had  kissed  her  darling  baby,  went  home  and  I  am 
sure  she  kept  asking  the  heavenly  Father  to  take  care  of  him  and 
keep  him  safe  from  all  harm.  In  my  next  story  I  will  tell  you  more 
about  him. 

SUBJECT :   MOSES  AND  PHARAOH'S  DAUGHTER. 

Exodus  2:5-9. 

picture:    MOSES   and   the   daughter   of    PHARAOH. — DORE. 

You  remember,  children,  the  dear  little  baby  whom  his  mother 
put  in  a  cradle-boat  near  the  bank  of  the  river.  Why  do  you  suppose 
she  chose  that  place?  Near  by  was  the  palace  of  the  great  king 
of  that  country  and  every  day  his  daughter,  the  beautiful  princess, 
came  do\\Ti  to  batlie  in  the  river.  I  think  Jochebed,  the  baby's 
mother,  hoped  the  princess  would  find  her  darling  and  keep  him 
from  being  killed.  And  sure  enough  what  the  mother  hoped  for 
really  came  true.  It  was  very  early  in  the  morning,  you  remember, 
when  the  baby  had  been  taken  to  the  river,  so  no  one  had  seen  him, 
and  Miriam,  his  sister,  stood  near  watching. 

After  some  time  the  lovely  princess  came  down  to  the  river  with 
her  maidens  who  always  went  with  her.  She  was  dressed  in  a  beau- 
tiful gown  of  purple  and  gold,  ller  hair  was  very  long  and  braided 
with  gold  and  she  wore  a  golden  crown  on  her  head,  with  exquisite 
red  rubies  set  in  it.  She  had  many  other  jewels,  chains  about  her 
neck,  bracelets  on  her  arms  and  a  girdle  about  her  waist,  set  with 
precious  stones.  Her  maidens  carried  great  feather  fans  with  which 
thev  fanned  her  to  make  her  cool. 

As  they  walked  slowly  along  by  the  river,  the  princess  saw  the 
little  cradle  and  wondered  what  was  in  it,  so  she  sent  one  of  her 
maidens  to  bring  it  to  her.  The  maiden  drew  it  from  the  water 
and  when  she  lifted  the  cover,  there  was  a  baby!  He  was  such  a 
beautiful  child  that  I  am  sure  the  princess  loved  him  at  once.  She 
knew  her  father  had  said  that  all  the  little  boys  of  the  Israelites  must 
be  killed  and  she  felt  sure  that  one  of  the  poor  mothers  had  put 
her  baby  in  this  little  boat  to  keep  him  safely.  She  felt  sorry  for 
both  the  babv  and  his  mother,  as  she  and  her  maidens  bent  over 

« 

the  cradle. 
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But  the  baby  was  frightened  at  all  the  strange  faces  looking  at 
him  and  began  to  cry.  Then  the  princess  took  him  in  her  arms  and 
tried  to  comfort  him.  She  was  married,  but  God  had  given  her  no 
little  children,  so  she  thought  she  would  keep  this  lovely  boy  for  her 
own  sou.  But  she  did  not  know  just  what  to  do  with  such  a  little 
baby,  as  he  was  still  crying.  (Tell  of  Miriam's  offer  to  find  a  nurse 
and  of  her  bringing  her  mother.  Describe  the  happiness  in  their 
home.) 

subject:  MOSES  IN  Pharaoh's  palace. 

Exodus  2:10;  Acts  1:21,  22. 

picture:   NILE  AND  PYRAMIDS,  EGYPT.       ( PERRY  COLLECTION   OB  ANT 

OTHER   EGYPTIAN   SCENE.) 

(Describe  Moses'  early  life  in  his  own  home,  where  Aaron 
played  with  him,  Miriam  sang  to  him  and  his  mother  told  him  of 
his  ancestors,  while  both  she  and  his  father  taught  him  of  QoA. 
Tell-  of  his  going  to  the  palace  and  being  given  a  new  name,  which 
meant  taken  from  the  water.) 

Little  Moses  found  his  new  home  very  different  from  his  old 
one.  That  was  a  poor  little  mud  hut,  while  this  was  a  large  and 
beautiful  palace.  There  he  had  his  dear  mother  and  his  sister  to 
care  for  him  and  his  brother  to  play  with,  while  here  he  had  many 
servants  who  were  quick  to  do  everything  for  him.  But  though  the 
princess  was  very  kind  and  even  the  great  king  also  was  good  to  him, 
I  think  he  often  missed  his  own  dear  home. 

He  now  rode  out  in  a  beautiful  chariot  and  people  would  bow 
low  to  him,  as  they  did  to  the  princess,  or  he  would  sail  with  her 
in  a  wonderful  golden  boat  on  the  beautiful  river,  while  lovely  music 
was  played  on  harps  and  flutes  and  guitars.  He  was  such  a  beautiful 
boy  that  every  one  turned  to  look  at  him  as  he  passed  and,  best  of  all, 
he  was  gentle  and  loving  and  tried  hard  to  please  the  princess  as  he 
had  tried  to  please  his  dear  mother  and  father. 

He  did  not  play  all  the  time,  for  he  had  many  things  to  learn. 
The  princess  wanted  him  to  grow  up  wise  and  brave,  so  she  sent  for 
wise  men  to  teach  him.  What  are  your  brothers  and  sisters  taught 
in  school  ?  Yes,  to  read  and  write.  Moses  learned  tliese  same  things, 
only  the  books  in  Eg}'pt  were  very  different  from  ours  and  the  writ- 
ing, too,  was  strange.  The  paper  was  made  from  papyrus,  or  bul- 
ruslies,  the  vtTv  same  plant  of  which  Moses'  mother  made  his  little 
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cradle-boat,  and  on  this  paper  the  Egyptians  would  make  queer  little 
pictures  and  these  pictures  would  tell  what  they  wanted  to  say. 
So  Moses  was  taught  to  read  and  draw  these  little  pictures.  (Tell 
in  simple  language  of  his  being  taught  arithmetic,  astronomy,  music, 
architecture,  and  painting.) 

When  he  was  tired  from  studying  his  lessons,  Moses  would  go 
out  to  play  as  boys  love  to  do  now.  Perhaps  he  would  go  fishing  or 
swimming  in  the  great  river  or  he  would  go  hunting.  When  he 
grew  older,  he  learned  to  be  a  brave  soldier.  Once  when  some 
enemies  came  to  fight  the  Egyptians,  the  king  sent  Moses  to  drive 
them  away.  He  was  so  brave  and  strong  that  when  he  fought  them 
they  were  driven  back  to  their  country.  The  princess  was  very  proud 
of  him  and  was  glad  that  she  had  taken  him  from  the  river  and  had 
made  him  her  son. 

But  all  this  time,  though  the  Egyptians  did  not  worship  God, 
Mioses  never  forgot  the  dear  heavenly  Father.  He  used  always  to 
pray  to  Him  and  to  try  to  do  just  what  would  please  Him. 

subject:   MOSES  AND  THE  BURNING  BUSH. 

Ilehrems  11:24,  ^5;  Exodm  2:11-25;  S  (entire):  4:1-17. 

picture:  MOSES  AND  THE  BURNING  BUSH. — NAEHDRUCK  VORBEHALTEN. 

We  heard  last  Sunday  of  Moses'  life  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh. 
While  he  was  there  he  became  a  very  wise  man ;  he  wrote  books  and, 
as  I  told  you,  he  was  also  a  brave  soldier  and  helped  the  Egyptians 
drive  away  their  enemies.  He  was  so  great  that  perhaps  some  day 
he  might  even  have  become  the  king  of  Egypt  after  Pharaoh  had 
died.  But  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  an  Israelite  and  not  an  Egyp- 
tian, and  that  the  lives  of  his  own  people  were  very  sad  and  hard 
because  the  king,  who  was  kind  to  him,  was  very  cruel  to  them. 
He  longed  to  lielp  them  and  he  thought  about  this  for  many  years. 

At  last  he  decided  to  leave  the  palace  and  go  to  live  with  his 
people  who  wore  slaves.  It  must  have  been  hard  for  him  to  say 
good-bye  to  the  princess  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him  and  to  leave 
the  beautiful  palace  and  all  the  pleasures  he  had  had  there,  but  he 
felt  sure  he  was  pleasing  God  in  doing  so.  He  went  to  visit  his  peo- 
ple and  he  found  them  working  hard  in  the  hot  sun  making  bricks. 
As  he  stood  watching  them,  one  poor  man  was  so  tired  that  he 
stopped  to  rest  for  a  moment  when  the  Egyptian,  who  was  watch- 
ing to  see  that  all  tlie  slaves  worked,  began  to  beat  him.  Moses  was 
very  angry  at  this  man  for  being  so  cruel  and  he  struck  him  down. 
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But  the  baby  was  frightened  at  all  the  strange  faces  looking  at 
him  and  began  to  cry.  Then  the  princess  took  him  in  her  arms  and 
tried  to  comfort  him.  She  was  married,  but  God  had  given  her  no 
little  children,  so  she  thought  she  would  keep  this  lovely  boy  for  her 
own  son.  But  she  did  not  know  just  what  to  do  with  such  a  little 
baby,  as  he  was  still  crying.  (Tell  of  Miriam's  offer  to  find  a  nurse 
and  of  her  bringing  her  mother.  Describe  the  happiness  in  their 
home.) 

subject:  MOSES  IN  Pharaoh's  palace. 

Exodus  2:10;  Acts  7:21,  22. 

picture:   NILE  AND  PYRAMIDS,  EGYPT.       ( PERRY  COLLECTION   OR  ANY 

OTHER  EGYPTIAN  SCENE.) 

(Describe  Moses'  early  life  in  his  own  home,  where  Aaron 
played  with  him,  Miriam  sang  to  him  and  his  mother  told  him  of 
his  ancestors,  while  both  she  and  his  father  taught  him  of  God. 
Tell' of  his  going  to  the  palace  and  being  given  a  new  name,  which 
meant  taken  from  the  water.) 

liittle  Moses  found  his  new  home  very  different  from  his  old 
one.  That  was  a  poor  little  mud  hut,  while  this  was  a  large  and 
beautiful  palace.  There  he  had  his  dear  mother  and  his  sister  to 
care  for  him  and  his  brother  to  play  with,  while  here  he  had  many 
servants  who  were  quick  to  do  everything  for  him.  But  though  the 
princess  was  very  kind  and  even  the  great  king  also  was  good  to  him, 
I  think  he  often  missed  his  own  dear  home. 

He  now  rode  out  in  a  beautiful  chariot  and  people  would  bow 
low  to  him,  as  they  did  to  the  princess,  or  he  would  sail  with  her 
in  a  wonderful  golden  boat  on  the  beautiful  river,  while  lovely  music 
was  played  on  harps  and  flutes  and  guitars.  He  was  such  a  beautiful 
boy  that  every  one  turned  to  look  at  him  as  he  passed  and,  best  of  all, 
he  was  gentle  and  loving  and  tried  hard  to  please  the  princess  as  he 
had  tried  to  please  his  dear  mother  and  father. 

He  did  not  play  all  the  time,  for  he  had  many  things  to  learn. 
The  princess  wanted  him  to  grow  up  wise  and  brave,  so  she  sent  for 
wise  men  to  teach  him.  What  are  your  brothers  and  sisters  taught 
in  school  ?  Yes,  to  read  and  write.  Moses  learned  these  same  things, 
only  the  books  in  Egypt  were  very  different  from  ours  and  the  writ- 
ing, too,  was  strange.  The  paper  was  made  from  papyrus,  or  bul- 
rushes, the  very  same  plant  of  which  Moses'  mother  made  his  little 
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cradle-boat,  and  on  this  paper  the  Egyptians  would  make  queer  little 
pictures  and  these  pictures  would  tell  what  they  wanted  to  say. 
So  Moses  was  taught  to  read  and  draw  these  little  pictures.  (Tell 
in  simple  language  of  his  being  taught  arithmetic,  astronomy,  music, 
architecture,  and  painting.) 

When  he  was  tired  from  studying  his  lessons,  Moses  would  go 
out  to  play  as  boys  love  to  do  now.  Perhaps  he  would  go  fishing  or 
swimming  in  the  great  river  or  he  would  go  hunting.  When  he 
grew  older,  he  learned  to  be  a  brave  soldier.  Once  when  some 
enemies  came  to  fight  the  Egyptians,  the  king  sent  Moses  to  drive 
them  away.  He  was  so  brave  and  strong  that  when  he  fought  them 
they  were  driven  back  to  their  country.  The  princess  was  very  proud 
of  him  and  was  glad  that  she  had  taken  him  from  the  river  and  had 
made  him  her  son. 

But  all  this  time,  though  the  Egyptians  did  not  worship  God, 
Mioses  never  forgot  the  dear  heavenly  Father.  He  used  always  to 
pray  to  Him  and  to  try  to  do  just  what  would  please  Him. 

subject:   MOSES  AND  THE  BURNING  BUSH. 

Uehrews  11:24,  25;  Exodms  2:11-25;  3  (mtire):  4:1-17. 

PICTURE  :  MOSES  AND  THE  BURNING  BUSH. — NAEHDRUCK  VORBEHALTEN. 

We  heard  last  Sunday  of  Moses'  life  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh. 
While  he  was  there  he  became  a  very  wise  man ;  he  wrote  books  and, 
as  I  told  you,  he  was  also  a  brave  soldier  and  helped  the  Egyptians 
drive  away  their  enemies.  He  was  so  great  that  perhaps  some  day 
he  might  even  have  become  the  king  of  Egypt  after  Pharaoh  had 
died.  But  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  an  Israelite  and  not  an  Egyp- 
tian, and  that  the  lives  of  his  own  people  were  very  sad  and  hard 
because  the  king,  who  was  kind  to  him,  was  very  cruel  to  them. 
He  longed  to  help  them  and  he  tliought  about  this  for  many  years. 

At  last  he  decided  to  leave  the  palace  and  go  to  live  with  his 
people  who  were  slaves.  It  must  have  been  hard  for  him  to  say 
good-bye  to  the  princess  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him  and  to  leave 
the  beautiful  palace  and  all  the  pleasures  he  had  had  there,  but  he 
felt  sure  he  was  pleasing  God  in  doing  so.  He  went  to  visit  his  peo- 
ple and  he  found  them  working  hard  in  the  hot  sun  making  bricks. 
As  he  stood  watching  them,  one  poor  man  was  so  tired  that  he 
stopped  to  rest  for  a  moment  when  the  Egyptian,  who  was  watch- 
ing to  see  that  all  the  slaves  worked,  began  to  beat  him.  Moses  was 
very  angry  at  this  man  for  being  so  cruel  and  he  struck  him  down. 
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(Describe  Moses'  flight  and  his  resting  at  a  well.  Speak  of 
Eliezer^s  and  Jacob's  experiences  at  wells.  Tell  of  Moses'  kindness 
to  Jethro's  daughters  and  of  his  being  asked  to  remain  in  their  home.) 

One  day  Mbses  took  his  flocks  across  the  desert  towards  a  great 
momitain,  called  Horeb.  As  he  came  near  it,  he  saw  a  bush  on 
fire.  He  ran  quickly  towards  it  to  put  out  the  flames,  but  he  was  so 
surprised  to  find  that,  though  the  fire  could  be  seen  all  about  the 
bush,  not  a  leaf  was  burned.  He  came  still  nearer  to  see  what  this 
could  mean  and  then  he  heard  a  voice  which  said,  "Moses,  Moses.'' 

He  was  so  startled  he  could  hardly  speak,  but  at  last  he  said, 
"Here  am  I."  Then  God  said  (for  it  was  He  who  spoke),  "Come  no 
nearer.    Take  off  your  shoes,  for  this  is  a  holy  place." 

When  Moses  had  done  this,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  hid  hi^ 
face,  for  he  was  afraid  to  look  at  the  burning  bush  where  Gk)d  was. 
Then  God  said  that  he  felt  sorry  for  the  Israelites  and  would  help 
them  to  leave  Egypt  where  they  had  been  treated  so  cruelly  and  would 
bring  them  into  a  beautiful  land.  He  told  Moses  he  wished  to  send 
him  to  the  king  to  ask  that  the  people  might  go.  Moses  was  glad 
to  hear  that  God  would  help  his  people,  but  when  he  heard  that  he 
was  to  lead  them,  he  was  afraid  and  said :  "Who  am  I  that  I  should 
go  to  the  king  and  that  I  should  lead  the  people  out  of  Egypt?* 

God  answered:  "You  could  not  do  it  alone,  but  I  will  be  with 
you  and  when  you  bring  the  people  out,  you  shall  worship  me  here 
at  this  very  mountain." 

Then  Moses  said:  "When  the  people  ask  who  sent  me  to  lead 
them  out,  what  shall  I  say?" 

God  answered:  "You  shall  tell  them,  'The  great  JehovaJi  sent 
me,  who  is  the  God  of  your  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of 
Isaac  and  the  God  of  Jacob.  He  is  sorry  for  you  and  will  lead  you 
into  a  good  land  where  you  shall  have  joy  and  happiness.' " 

But  still  Moses  was  afraid  and  asked :  'TBut  what  if  they  do  not 
believe  me?" 

Then  God  said:    "What  have  you  in  your  hand?" 

Moses  answered :  "A  rod."  (I  think  it  was  the  staff,  or  crook, 
with  which  he  guided  his  sheep.) 

God  told  him  to  throw  it  down  upon  the  ground.  When  Moses 
did  so,  children,  it  turned  into  a  serpent  and  Moses  was  frightened 
and  ran  from  it.  But  the  Lord  said :  "Put  forth  your  hand  and  take 
it  by  the  tail." 
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And  when  Moses  did  this,  it  changed  bock  into  a  rod !  Wasn't 
that  wonderful?  Qod  told  him  he  could  thus  change  his  rod  before 
the  people  and  they  would  then  believe  that  He  had  sent  him.  But 
Moees  was  not  even  then  ready  to  go.  He  said :  "0  my  Lord,  I  can  not 
speak  well  and  I  fear  I  could  not  talk  to  the  king." 

(Jod  said  that  he  would  help  him  and  teach  him  what  to  say. 
But  Moses  begged  Him  to  send  some  one  else  and  then  the  Lord  said 
that  Aaron,  Moses'  brother,  should  go  with  him,  for  he  could  talk 
well,  so  at  last  Moses  was  willing  to  go. 

subject:  MOSES  AND  AARON  BEFORE  PHARAOH. 

Exodus  4:18'S1;  chapters  5  and  6;  7:1-10. 

picture:    MOSES  AND   AARON   BEFORE   PHARAOH. — DORE. 

After  a  long  journey  he  came  to  the  great  mountain  Horeb 
to  him,  he  took  his  flocks  back  to  Jethro's  home  and  told  him  he 
should  like  to  return  to  Egypt  to  see  his  people.  He  had  worked  so 
faithfully  for  many  years  that  Jethro  said:  "Go  in  peace,"  that 
means,  "I  am  willing  you  should  go  and  I  hope  no  harm  may  come  to 
you  on  your  journey." 

All  through  the  long  years  when  Moses  had  been  at  Jethro's 
home,  Aaron  had  been  in  Egypt.  There  he  had  seen  how  terribly  the 
Israelites  suffered,  what  hard  work  they  were  made  to  do  and  how 
they  were  beaten.  Perhaps  he,  too,  had  had  to  work  hard  and  I 
know  he  was  sad  and  unhappy.  He  often  thought  of  Moses  and 
wished  he  might  come  back  to  help  them  all.  At  last  God  spoke 
to  him  and  told  him  to  go  into  the  wildnerness  to  meet  Moses. 

After  a  long  journey  he  came  to  the  great  mountain  Horeb 
and  there  he  met  his  brother.  How  very  glad  these  two  must  have 
been  to  have  seen  each  other  again  after  being  separated  so  many, 
many  years.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  they  kissed  each  other  and  then 
Moses  told  Aaron  of  the  burning  bush  from  which  God  had  spoken 
to  him  and  of  all  that  He  wished  them  to  do.  I  am  sure  Aaron 
must  have  been  very  happy  when  he  heard  that  God  would  help  the 
poor  Israelites  to  leave  the  country  where  they  had  suffered  so  much 
and  that  Moses  and  himself  were  to  lead  them.  As  they  traveled 
back  to  Egypt,  I  know  the  two  brothers  had  much  to  tell  of  what 
had  happened  during  the  long  years  since  they  had  seen  each  other. 

(Tell  of  their  interview  with  the  head  men  of  Israel,  whose  faith 
was  won  through  Aaron's  words  and  miracles.) 

Then  Moses  and  Aaron  went  to  the  king's  palace.     It  must 
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have  seemed  strange  to  Moses  to  go  again  to  the  place  where  he  had 
lived  so  many  years  as  the  princess^  son  and  though  that  king  was 
dead^  perhaps  some  of  the  courtiers  and  servants  still  knew  him. 
He  and  Aaron  were  taken  to  a  great  hall  where  there  were  immense 
pillars  with  wonderful  carvings  on  them.  Large  pictures  were 
painted  on  the  walls  and  everything  was  very  grand  and  beautiful. 
The  king  was  seated  on  his  throne  and  when  the  brothers  came 
before  him,  Aaron  said:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  *Let 
my  people  go  that  they  may  hold  a  feast  unto  me  in  the  wilderness' '' 
(that  means  that  they  might  worship  God). 

Pharaoh  (that  was  the  king's  name)  answered:  "Who  is  the 
Lord,  that  I  should  obey  Him?  I  do  not  know  Him  and  I  will  not 
let  the  people  go." 

You  remember  that  I  told  you  that  the  Egyptians  worshipped 
the  sun  and  moon  and  other  things  and  did  not  know  about  the 
heavenly  Father.  Then  Aaron  said:  "Our  God  has  told  us  to  go 
into  the  wildnerness  to  worship  Him  and  we  must  obey  Him.'' 

This  made  Pharaoh  very  angry  and  he  said :  "Why  do  you  wish 
to  keep  the  people  from  working?  They  belong  to  me  and  I  will 
not  let  them  go.    You,  too,  go  back  to  your  work." 

(Tell  of  the  increased  labor  and  sufferings  of  the  Israelites  and 
of  their  appeal  to  the  king  and  reproaches  to  Moses.  Describe  his 
prayer  and  God's  promise  to  help.  Tell  of  the  second  interview  with 
Pharaoh  when  the  rod  was  changed  into  a  serpent.  I  should  omit 
the  account  of  the  magicians'  rods  being  similarly  changed.) 


In  the  opinion  of  the  editor  the  above  is  one  of  the  Old  Testament 
stories  requiring  very  thoughtful  handling  by  the  teacher.  God  is  the 
same  thruout  the  ages,  but  man's  conception  of  God  grows  as  man 
grows  and  we  would  suggest  that  in  telling  the  stories  a  distinction 
be  made  between  what  God  does  and  what  man  in  the  Bible  says  he 
does.  Moses  looms  up  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  human  figures  in  the 
long  ages.  Around  him,  as  around  other  heroic  beings,  have  clustered 
legends  and  tales  of  wonderful,  supernatural  deeds.  The  ethical  and 
spiritual  import  survives  in  the  splendid  old  tales  but  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  lower  the  child's  idea  of  God  or  confuse  his  notions  by 
our  literal  presentation  of  the  stories.  Each  teacher  must  decide  just 
what  part  to  omit  and  what  to  include.  To  help  clarify  her  own  ideas 
upon  the  subject  we  would  again  recommend  the  little  pamphlet  "Be- 
ginnings." published  by  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society,  25  Beacon 
street,  Boston,  Mass.,  25  cents — (Ed.) 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  IN  CANADA. 

THE  OITY  OF  TORONTO. 

The  city  of  Toronto  is  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
Its  population  is  259,000.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  fine  bay 
on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Niagara.  Until  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation in  1891  Toronto  was  practically  unknown  to  the  teachers 
of  the  United  States.  The  seventeen  thousand  teachers  who  attended 
the  National  Educational  Association  convention  in  1891  were  sur- 
prised and  delighted  at  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  city,  and  since 
that  time  many  thousands  of  tourists  visit  Toronto  every  summer. 
The  side  trip  from  Niagara  Falls  by  the  (Jorge  Railway  to  Lewiston 
and  by  the  magnificent  steamboats  of  the  Niagara  Navigation  Com- 
pany down  the  river  and  across  Lake  Ontario  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world. 

Toronto  was  founded  by  Governor  Simcoe  in  1793.  It  became  a 
city  in  1834,  and  when  the  Provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  were  united  to  form  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  in  1867  it  was  made  the  capital  of  Ontario. 

The  growth  of  Toronto  has  been  rapid  and  substantial  since 
1867.  The  school  attendance  in  1867  was  only  6,611;  in  1904  it 
was  more  than  45,000.  The  population  in  1834  was  9,254;  in  1864 
it  was  45,000,  and  in  1904  it  had  risen  to  259,000. 

The  city  covers  about  twenty-five  square  miles  in  area.  There 
are  twenty-two  parks  in  the  city  with  a  total  area  of  1,350  acres. 
A  special  charter  was  obtained  in  1902  giving  the  city  permission 
to  spend  $800,000  in  providing  public  playgrounds.  Dickens  spoke 
with  approval  of  the  playgrounds  of  Toronto  in  1846,  but  most  of 
the  open  fields  have  since  been  covered  with  buildings.  However, 
the  citizens  are  determined  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  children 
to  play.  One  of  the  special  features  of  the  schools  of  Toronto  is 
the  great  interest  in  athletic  sports  taken  by  the  teachers  and  the 
board  of  education.  There  are  more  than  a  hundred  athletic  organi- 
zations in  connection  with  the  schools,  and  the  annual  sports  day  is 
one  of  the  most  important  school  days  of  the  year.  The  results 
of  the  athletic  training  in  the  schools  have  been  shown  by  the  num- 
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ber  of  world  championships  that  have  been  won  by  residents  of  To- 
ronto. Hanlan  and  O^Connor  held  the  professional  championships 
of  the  world  in  rowing.  Scholes  holds  the  world's  amateur  cliain- 
pionship,  and  crews  of  four  and  eight  from  Toronto  have  at  variou» 
times  held  the  American  amateur  championships.  Lyon,  of  Toronto, 
won  the  world's  golf  championship  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  and  a 
Toronto  boy  in  1904  won  the  championship  of  the  British  empire 
for  marksmanship  in  England. 

Toronto  is  to  a  large  extent  a  manufacturing  city.  There  are 
in  the  city  nearly  six  hundred  large  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  nearly  twice  as  many  smaller  manufactories.  The  output  of 
manufactured  goods  amounts  to  $70,000,000  annually.  There  are 
nineteen  chartered  banks  in  the  city,  with  a  combined  capital  of 
$65,000,000.  There  are  thirty-four  loan  companies  and  159  insur- 
ance companies  in  the  city.  The  great  store  of  the  T.  Eaton  Com- 
pany is  recognized  even  in  Europe  as  the  largest  store  in  the  world. 
Over  5,000  men  and  women  are  regularly  employed  in  this  store,  and 
during  the  busy  seasons  of  the  year  this  number  is  increased  to  more 
than  6,000. 

The  public  buildings  of  Toronto  are  very  fine  for  a  city  of  its 
size.  All  guide  books  place  the  main  building  of  the  University 
group  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  American  university  buildings  in 
architectural  beauty.  The  City  Hall,  Osgoode  Hall  (the  Law  School), 
the  Normal  School,  Trinity  University,  the  Parliament  buildings, 
and  other  public  buildings  are  a  credit  to  the  city. 

Toronto  has  been  called  the  city  of  churches.  The  number  of 
churches,  their  size,  and  their  architectural  beauty  form  one  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  city. 

Toronto  is  the  educational  as  well  as  the  political  capital  of 
Ontario.  Its  five  universities,  its  Normal  school,  its  three  medical 
colleges,  its  dental  college,  its  engineering  and  technical  schools,  its 
throe  high  schools,  its  fifty-nine  public  schools,  and  its  sixteen  sep- 
arate schools  form  a  very  complete  educational  system. 

The  kindergarten  was  introduced  into  the  public  schools  in 
1882,  and  in  the  same  year  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  province.  Miss  Ada  Marean,  now  Mrs.  Hughes,  the 
wnfe  of  Inspector  Hughes,  was  the  first  kindergartner  in  Toronto. 
TIkto  are  now  forty-seven  kindergartens  in  the  public  schools.  Miss 
Louise  N.  Currie  has  been  supervisor  of  kindergartens  for  several 
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years.  An  excellent  kindergarten  is  conducted  in  the  Normal  school 
by  Miss  Mary  E.  Macintyre.  The  course  of  training  for  kindergart- 
ners  in  Ontario  is  a  two  years'  course.  The  first  year's  course  is 
taken  in  the  public  school  kindergartens;  the  second  year's  course  is 
taken  in  the  normal  schools. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN 

IN    OTTAWA. 

In  Canada  each  province  controls  its  educational  affairs,  there- 
fore Ottawa,  although  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is 
in  educational  circles  subject  to  Toronto  as  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  consequently,  when  in  1883  Dr.  J.  A.  McLellan, 
acting  Minister  of  Education,  requested  Mr.  J.  L.  Hughes,  of  To- 
ronto, to  recommend  to  him  a  teacher  capable  of  introducing  new 
methods  in  primary  work.  Miss  E.  Bolton,  then  of  Toronto,  was 
recommended  the  appointment  to  the  position  with  the  Model  School 
in  connection  with  the  Normal  School  in  the  city  of  Ottawa. 

Meanwhile,  a  Normal  Kindergarten  Training  School  having 
been  established  in  Toronto,  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Eoss,  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation,, wrote  to  Miss  Bolton  requesting  her  to  take  up  the  study 
of  kindergarten  methods  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  training 
school  for  kindergarten  teachers  in  the  city  of  Ottawa  in  connection 
with  the  normal  school,  and  subsequently  introducing  kindergarten 
work  into  the  public  school  system  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

In  September,  1886,  a  normal  kindergarten  was  opened  in 
connection  with  the  normal  school  of  the  city  of  Ottawa  by  Miss 
Bolton  with  an  attendance  of  forty-eight  children  and  six  students; 
this  class,  which  has  always  had  the  co-operation  of  the  principal  of 
the  normal  school,  has,  up  to  the  present,  maintained  a  high  stan- 
dard of  work. 

The  kindergarten  course  for  students  covers  two  years. 

In  January,  1891,  one  class  was  opened  in  the  Elgin  Street 
Public  School  with  an  attendance  of  twenty-four  children,  Miss  G. 
Lovich  as  director;  about  two  years  afterward  when  kindergartens 
had  been  opened  in  several  of  the  public  schools.  Miss  Lovich 
was  appointed  supervisor  of  kindergartens  with  the  training  of 
students  in  the  first  year. 

The  growth  of  kindergartens  has  been  steady  up  to  the  present 
time,  there  being  a  kindergarten  class  in  each  public  school  in  the 
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city  of  Ottawa,  in  the  welfare  of  which  a  deep  interest  is  taken  by 
the  public  school  inspector,  Dr.  J.  C.  Glashan,  who  endeavors  to 
secure  excellent  teachers  for  the  staflE. 

Miss  Lovich  married  Dr.  Lehman  and  now  resides  in  Bangalor, 
India;  through  her  interest  in  the  children  there  she  has  sought  to 
elevate  family  life. 

She  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Morris,  now  Mrs.  S.  W.  Barrett,  of 
Buffalo,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Lyon,  the  present  super- 
visor of  public  school  kindergartens. 

A  Froebel  Society  was  established  by  the  graduates  of  the  nor- 
mal school  and  has  done  eflScient  work,  not  only  in  advanced  study 
of  Frobelian  principles,  but  also  through  mothers*  meetings,  seek- 
ing always  to  interest  parents  in  the  well  being  of  the  children. 
In  the  work  in  Ottawa  FroebeFs  Gifts  and  Occupations  are  still 
adhered  to,  the  teachers  not  having  found  it  necessary  to  change 
the  form  of  the  gifts,  where  they  have  found  it  essential  for  the 
proper  conception  of  the  idea  they  have  used  such  material  as 
would  best  express  the  thought,  not  being  bound  slavishly  to  any 
one  form. 

Much  of  the  success  of  this  Froebel  Society  is  due  to  the  untir- 
ing efforts  of  Miss  Bolton,  who,  as  president,  always  maintained 
an  active  interest  in  the  efforts  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  in 
Ottawa.  Ottawa  Reportek. 

THE  kindergarten  IN  LONDON^  ONTARIO. 

In  1887  Mr.  MacQueen,  the  principal  of  one  of  the  schools  in 
Westminster,  a  township  in  western  Ontario,  became  interested  in  the 
new  methods  of  education.  He  induced  the  teachers'  institute  to  send 
for  Mrs.  Newcombe,  the  principal  of  the  kindergartens  in  Hamilton, 
to  explain  her  methods.  The  result  was  that  thru  the  efforts  of 
Mir.  MacQueen  and  the  trustees  a  kindergarten  was  opened  in  March, 
in  connection  with  the  public  school  of  the  district.  Miss  Walton  was 
the  first  director.  Miss  Evans  following  her  in  September.  After  a 
year  of  very  successful  work  she  married  Eev.  E.  McKay  and  became 
a  "mistress  of  the  manse.'' 

Miss  McKenzie  was  then  appointed  and  has  taught  in  London 
ever  since,  being  made  supervisor  in  1892. 

In  a  year  or  two  the  city  was  incorporated  with  the  city 
of  London  and  the  kindergarten  became  an  integral  part  of  the  public 
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school  system.  Two  others  were  shortly  afterwards  opened.  Miss 
Campbell  and  Miss  Anderson  in  charge. 

Gradually  the  people  came  to  realize  the  benefit  of  the  training 
received  in  the  kindergarten  and  the  demand  became  greater.  Now 
there  are  fifteen  well-equipped  kindergartens;  almost  enough  to  ac- 
commodate all  the  children  of  kindergarten  age  in  the  city.  Each 
kindergarten  has  a  piano,  and  a  small  library  for  reference,  and  is 
conducted  by  two  fully  trained  kindergartners.  The  sessions  are  all 
half  a  day  long. 

London  has  always  had  a  training  school  for  assistants  and  the 
students  attend  the  different  kindergartens  for  one  year  before  taking 
the  normal  training,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  director's 
certificate. 

Sixty-four  have  graduated,  many  of  whom  are  now  in  the  city 
schools,  while  the  others  are  nearly  all  happily  married. 

The  most  helpful  feature  in  connection  with  the  work  is  the 
Froebel  Society.  The  meetings  are  held  weekly  and  subjects  of  vital 
interest  to  the  kindergartners  are  discussed.  Courses  of  lectures 
by  leaders  in  various  phases  of  the  work  have  been  given.  Among 
them  might  be  mentioned  Miss  Mari  Euef  Hofer,  Miss  Fannie  L. 
Johnston,  Miss  C.  C.  Cronise,  Mrs.  Seymour,  Mrs.  Page,  the  late 
Mr.  Carson,  the  inspector  of  public  schools,  and  Mr.  Badcliffe,  the 
principal  of  the  Collegiate  institute.  Much  of  the  success  of  the 
kindergarten  is  due  to  the  deep  interest  of  Mr.  Carson,  the  late 
inspector,  and  to  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  principals  of  the 
different  schools,  but  most  of  all  to  the  earnestness  and  devotion  of 
the  kindergartners  themselves. 

Agnes  McKenzie,  who  is  the  supervisor  of  kindergartens  in 
London,  is  the  daughter  of  a  Presbyterian  minister.  She  received 
her  education  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  Almonte,  Ontario. 
After  graduating  from  the  high  school,  she  took  the  course  in  the 
Model  school  in  Perth,  afterward  teaching  in  private  schools  in 
Montreal,  Ottawa  and  Almonte.  Thru  mere  chance,  one  might  say, 
if  an  over-ruling  Providence  were  not  believed  in,  she  visited  the 
kindergarten  in  the  Ottawa  Normal  school,  conducted  by  Miss  Bol- 
ton. In  a  moment  her  life  work  was  revealed  to  her,  and  she  did 
not  rest  till  she  was  a  graduate  of  the  Ottawa  Normal  Kindergarten. 

She  was   at  once  appointed  to  London   and  has  taught  there 
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ever  since  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  1903-4,  spent  in  taking 
a  post-graduate  course  in  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute,  and  in 
visiting  the  schools  and  other  educational  institutions  of  that  city. 

In  1892  she  was  made  supervisor  of  the  city  kindergartens  and 
when  the  Normal  school  opened  in  1900  she  was  appointed  as  lecturer 
on  kindergarten  principles. 

FROM  THE  BDITOE^S  DESK. 

AN    INTERNATIONAL    KINDERGARTEN    MEETING    IN    CANADA. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  intemationality  of  the  Union  has  ex- 
pressed itself  by  meeting  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States.  Heretofore  our  foreign  neighbors  have  shown  their  friend- 
liness and  sympathy  by  crossing  the  border  to  come  to  us.  It  is  now 
our  pleasure,  privilege  and  opportunity  to  show  our  good  will  and 
interest  in  our  friends  of  a  foreign  clime.  It  is  an  unusually  happy 
opportunity  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  who  possibly  can  will 
avail  themselves  of  it.  Fares  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  A 
very  beautiful  and  very  progressive  city  will  open  its  doors  to  us  and 
assuredly  no  one  can  attend  without  gaining  an  intangible  something 
which  no  city  of  our  own  could  give. 

Mr.  James  L.  Hughes,  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  is  well 
known  to  all  kindergartners  by  his  educational  writings,  particularly 
his  lucid  and  sympathetic  study  of  Friebel  in  his  "FroebePs  Educa- 
tional laws,"'  and  he  is  also  well  known  upon  the  convention  plat- 
forms. 

In  1899  was  celebrated  in  Toronto  the  twenty-fifth  anniversar}' 
of  Dr.  Hughes  as  school  inspector.  Among  the  good  and  true  things 
said  upon  that  occasion  we  quote  from  the  address  of  A.  F.  Mac- 
donald  a  few  lines  to  remind  kindergartners  just  what  Mr.  Hughes 
has  meant  to  the  world.     Mr.  Macdouald  said : 

By  your  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  by  devotion  to  your  vocation,  by 
great  executive  ability,  you  have  developed  a  system  of  schools,  at 
once  unique  and  admirable,  the  pride  of  our  citizens  and  the  praise 
of  our  visitors.  Your  ardent  studv  of  the  child,  vour  marvelous 
intuition,  your  remarkable  prescience,  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
kindergarten  into  Toronto.  In  the  kindergarten  schools,  which  are 
now  an  organic  part  of  the  system  of  elementary  education  of  this 
province,  you  have  a  monument  more  enduring  than  granite  or  bronze. 
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The  meetings  of  the  convention  will  be  held  in  the  Normal 
School  and  thus  the  visitors  will  be  able  to  study  Toronto's  school 
system,  as  it  were,  from  headquarters.  It  is  not  often  that  it  is 
possible  to  see  an  organic  body  of  schools,  composing  all  grades  from 
kindergarten  to  high  school,  that  has  for  so  many  years  been  imder 
one  head,  supported  by  an  enthusiastic  and  loyal  corps  of  teachers 
and  this  is  in  itself  an  educational  opportunity. 

The  program  of  the  convention  is  an  attractive  one,  time  being 
wisely  left  for  the  discussions  which  are  always  a  most  valuable  part 
of  such  meetings  but  which  are  usually  sidetracked  on  account  of 
the  too  great  length  of  the  papers  given.  The  three  minute  ad- 
dresses are  sure  to  contain  much  condensed  wisdom. 

In  the  Outlook  for  February  28  was  a  most  interesting  article 
upon  Dr.  B.  Tait  McKenzie  by  Robert  Barr.  Though  a  physician 
and  doctor  of  medicine  and  professor  now  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  it  seems  that  Dr.  M,cKenzie  is  known  in  Paris  only 
as  an  artist.  The  Outlook  shows  pictures  of  two  most  spirited  and 
beautiful  sculptures,  one  named  The  Sprinter,  the  other  The  Ath- 
lete. These  have  been  made  upon  average  measurements  taken  from 
several  hundred  athletes  in  connection  with  Dr.  McKenzie's  study 
of  exercises  and  athletics  in  relation  to  health.  The  article  is  of 
interest  to  educators,  psychologists,  scientists  and  artists. 

The  kindergartners  will  be  specially  interested  in  the  article 
in  anticipation  of  the  coming  convention  in  Canada,  since  Dr.  Mc- 
Kenzie is  by  birth  and  training  a  Canadian  and  Miss  Agnes  Mc- 
Kenzie, supervisor  of  kindergartens  in  London,  Ontario,  is  his  sister. 
Miss  McKenzie  spent  last  year  in  Chicago  with  her  mother,  taking 
certain  advanced  studies  there  and  visiting  and  studying  kinder- 
gartens with  great  interest  and  thoroughness.  Both  she  and  her 
mother  made  many  warm  friends  in  the  States  and  they  are  greatly 
missed  by  those  they  left  behind.  Friends  of  Mrs.  McKenzie  will 
recognize  her  in  one  of  the  illustrations  of  the  aforementioned 
article. 

Mrs.  Ada  Marean  Hughes,  nominee  for  president  of  the  I.  K.  U., 
is  well  known  not  only  to  kindergartners  but  to  innumerable  friends 
outside  that  charmed  circle.  She  was  president  of  the  kindergarten 
department  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  its  Saratoga  meeting  in  1892,  and 
was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  I.  K.  U.,  which  was  organized 
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that  year.  She  is  a  woman  of  great  executive  power,  discerning, 
judicious  and  of  delightful  and  inspiring  personality.  Those  who 
have  heard  her  at  various  educational  meetings  in  the  past,  where 
her  voice  has  always  brought  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  listener,  will 
anticipate  with  genuine  delight  hearing  her  once  more  in  the  city 
which  is  her  home. 

The  Eeligious  Education  Association  has  met  for  the  third  time, 
this  year  in  Boston.  It  has  gained  both  in  courage  and  in  breadth  of 
view  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  this  year  it  was  not  afraid  to  open 
its  doors  to  the  Unitarian  and  the  Ethical  Culturist.  Protestant, 
Eoman  Catholic  and  the  liberals  of  the  liberals  were  able  to  meet 
united  by  consciousness  of  a  common  need.  All  educators  whether 
in  the  schools  or  the  homes  or  the  churches,  feel  that  something 
must  be  done,  and  that  soon,  to  stop  the  growing  tide  of  materialistic 
living  and  to  awaken  in  the  child  a  sense  of  his  personal  responsi- 
bility toward  God,  himself  and  society.  The  speakers  were  all  men 
of  authority,  including  college  presidents,  well-equipped  professors 
and  ministers  of  thirty-nine  denominations,  nine  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  was  encouraging  to  see  that  while  no  one  need  sacrifice  his 
own  personal  convictions,  there  was  common  ground  upon  which  all 
could  stand  as  the  fulcrum  from  which  to  move  this  world.  Sev- 
eral papers  gave  carefully  collected  data  which  will  prove  impor- 
tant bases  for  further  investigation  and  lead  finally  to  what  may 
be  considered  scientifically  derived  deductions.  It  is  this  thoughtful, 
patient,  painstaking  investigation  of  present  methods,  their  objects 
and  their  success,  which  will  be  of  utmost  value  in  formulating 
later  suggestions.  One  difficult  task  is  the  attempt  to  prepare  a  book 
of  religious  devotions  which  can  be  used  in  the  schools  without  ob- 
jections of  the  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic  or  Jew.  The  great  desire  and 
deep-seated  purpose  of  these  various  thinkers  and  workers  to  bring 
the  young  of  our  country  into  a  full  and  joyous  consciousness  of 
their  relations  to  God  proved  to  be  a  solvent  that  united  lesser  differ- 
ences in  a  splendid  and  what  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  an  irre- 
sistible power  for  religious  influence. 

In  one  report  of  the  convention  we  read  that  President  Faunces' 
paper  was  notable  for  the  account  it  brought  of  a  strong  reaction 
among  educators  against  the  kindergarten  method  in  the  lower 
schools   and   the   elective  system  in   the  universities,   '^the   finished 
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product  of  which  is  a  will-less,  easy  going,  line-of-least-resistance 
graduate  lacking  in  concentration  and  a  certain  granitic  quality 
which  students  of  an  older  but  less  favored  generation  had." 

We  are  constrained  to  protest  here,  against  the  assumption  that 
the  will-less,  easy-going  line-of-least-resistance  graduate  is  the  fruit 
of  the  kindergarten  method.  Teachers  who  have  only  a  superficial 
idea  of  FroebeFs  philosophy  and  methods  may  claim  to  be  his  dis- 
ciples, but  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,  and  any  careful  student 
of  Froebel  knows  that  his  suggestions,  if  carried  out  in  his  spirit, 
will  produce  children  who  not  only  have  the  power  to  see  the  thing 
to  be  done,  but  have  the  will  to  do  it,  and  likewise  the  skill  to  do  it, 
conscientiously  and  skillfully.  If  characterless,  enfeebled,  weak- 
willed  students  come  from  our  colleges  and  grades  it  is  because  the 
true  kindergarten  principles  have  not  been  followed  in  their  train- 
ing. Possibly  the  lack  of  discipline  in  the  home  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  lack  of  "granitic  quality." 

See  Mrs.  Holden's  article,  "Does  the  Kindergarten  Prepare  the 
Child  for  the  Primary  School?"  in  our  March  number.  It  will, 
however,  do  no  harm  for  individual  kindergartners  to  examine  the 
results  of  their  efforts,  and  determine  in  how  much  the  above  adjec- 
tive may  apply  to  their  children. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Teachers  wanted  for  service  in  the  Philippines.  There  will 
be  an  examination  on  April  6-6,  1905,  of  graduates  from  colleges 
and  normal  schools,  for  appointment  to  the  Philippine  service. 
Lack  of  space  forbids  our  giving  more  complete  details.  But  there 
are  examination  centers,  two  or  more  in  every  State.  No  women 
will  be  admitted  to  the  examinations  except  such  as  are  the  wives, 
immediate  relatives  or  fiancees  of  men  accepted  or  likely  to  be  ac- 
cepted. 


TWELFTH      ANNUAL      MEETING      OF      THE    .INTERNATIONAL 

KINDERGARTEN      UNION. 

ADVANCE    PROGRAM. 

TORONTO,  CANADA,  APRIL  19,  20,  21,  1905. 

Headquarters,   King   Edward   Hotel. 

President — Miss   Annie   Laws,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

Vice-President — Miss  Alice  E.  Fitts,  Brooklyn;   Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill.  New  York. 

Recording  Secretary — Miss  Emilie   Poulsson,   Boston. 

Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Miss  Stella  L.  Wood,  Minneapolis. 

Auditor — Mrs.   Mary  Boomer  Page,   Chicago. 

Local  Committee — General  Chairman,  Inspector  James  L.  Hughes:  vice-chair- 
man. Miss  Louise  N.  Currie;  treasurer,  Miss  Eva  Woolley;  corresponding  Secretary, 
Miss  H.  E.  Heakes;  Mrs.  James  L.  Hughes,  Miss  Mary  E.  Maclntyre,  Dr.  Helen 
MacMurchy,  Miss  Jessie  P.  Semple,  Mrs.  (Dr.)  Stowe-CuUen,  Mrs.  Cummings,  Mrs. 
Rutter,  Mrs.  O'Hara,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Cox,  Miss  A.  Sims,  Miss  Laura  M.  Currie,  President 
Loudon.  Toronto,  University;  Professor  Tracy,  Toronto  University;  President  Bur- 
wash,  Victoria  University;  Chancellor  Wallace,  McMaster  University;  Principal 
Sheraton.  Wycliffe  College;  Rev.  Provost  Macklem,  Trinity  College;  Rev.  Dr.  MlUi- 
gan,  St.  Andrew's  Church;  Rev.  Dr.  Teefey,  St.  Michael's  College;  Mr.  Elias  Rogers, 
Mr  George  H.  Gooderham. 

The  City  of  Toronto  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  for  the  meeting  April  18,  19,  20,  21,  1905. 

For  information  as  to  fares,  hotels,  rooms  and  board,  or  any  and  all  inquiries, 
address  Mr.  James  L.  Hughes,  City  Hall,  Toronto,  and  the  same  will  be  referred 
to  proper  committee  and  be  answered  at  once. 

Monday  afternoon,  April   17,  2:30  o'clock. 

Tuesday  morning,  April  18,  10:00  o'clock. — The  King  Edward  Hotel. 

Meeting  of  Committee  of  Nineteen,  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  chairman. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  April  18,  2:30  o'clock. — The  Normal  School. 

Conference  of  training  teachers  and  supervisors.  Miss  Nina  C.  Vandewalker, 
chairman.  Normal   School,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Topic,  "The  Materials  and  Methods  of  the  Kindergarten  from  Different  View- 
Points."  a.  "The  Conservative  View."  Miss  Laura  Fisher,  Boston,  Mass.  b. 
"The  Progressive  View."  Miss  Patty  Hill,  Louisville,  Ky.  c.  "Discussion."  Miss 
Fanniebelle  Curtis,  Brooklyn;   Miss  Bertha  Payne,  Chicago,     d.    General  discussion. 

Tuesday  evening,  8:30  o'clock. 

Topic,  "Problems  of  Supervision."  a.  "General  Problems,"  Miss  Georgia  Alli- 
son, Pittsburg,  Pa.  b.  "Kindergarten  Examinations,"  Miss  Alice  O'Grady.  Chicago, 
111.  c.  Discussion.  Miss  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  d.  General  dis- 
cussion. 

Wednesday  Morning,  April   19,  10  o'clock. — Normal  School. 

Invocation,  Rev.  Chancellor  Burwash,   D.  D.,  President  of  Victoria   University. 

Addresses  of  Welcome,  Mr.  Thomas  Urquhart,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  C.  A.  B.  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Response. 

Report  of  Committee  on   Arrangements.  Mr.  James  L.   Hughes. 

Report  of  Recording  Secretary.  Miss  Emilie  Poulsson. 

Report  of  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  Stella  L.  Wood. 

Report  of  Auditor,  Mrs.  Mary  Boomer  Page. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

Foreign  Correspondence,  Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill. 

Propagation,  Miss  Lucy  Harris  Symonds. 

Nominations,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Stannard. 

Credentials  and   Election,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Harriman. 

Appointment  of  Committees  on  Time  and  Place,  and  Resolutions. 

Reports  of  Delegates. 

Wednesday  Afternoon. — Excursions  to   be   announced   by   the   local   committee. 

Wednesday,  3  p.  m. — The  King  Edward  Hotel.    Executive  Board  meeting. 

Wednesday,  8  p.  m. — Bond  Street  Congregational  church. 

Address  of  Welcome,  Hon.  R.  A.  Pyne,  Minister  of  Education  for  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 
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Address,  "Music  in  Relation  to  Life,"  Thomas  Whitney  Surette,  lecturer  on 
music  for  the  American  University  Extension  society;  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University;  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  member  of  the  English 
Polk  Song  society. 

Address.  "Responsibilities  of  Story-telling."  (A  story  from  Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen in  memory  of  1805.)     Miss  Marie  L.  Shedlock,  London,  England. 

Thursday  Morning,  9:30  a.  m. — Normal  School. 

Report  of  Committee  of  Nineteen. 

Discussion. 

Program  in  charge  of  committee  of  nineteen,  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  chairman. 

Topic,  "Plans  of  Work."  Ten  minute  talks  by  Miss  Susan  Blow,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Harrison,  Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  Miss  Laura  Fisher,  Miss  Alice  Temple,  Miss  Patty 
Hill,  Miss  Lillie  H.  Stone,  Miss  Mary  E.  ^aclntyre.  Miss  Agnes  E.  McKenzie  and 
others. 

Free  Discussion. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  2:30  o'clock. 

Conference  in  charge  of  Parents'  committee,  Mrs.  M.  B.  B.  Langzettel,  chairman. 

Address,  "What  are  the  Vital  Things  in  the  Education  of  Young  Women?"  Dr. 
James  B.  Russell,  Dean  of  Teachers  Colfege,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Discussion  opened  by  Miss  Caroline  M.  C.  Hart,  Philadelphia. 

Home  Making  Classes,  Mrs.  Margaret  Stannard,  Boston. 

Discussion  opened  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  Chicago. 

Thursday  Evening,  8  o'clock. — Normal  School. 

Lecture,  "Kingsley's  Water  Babies,"  Rev.  William  Clark,  M.  A.,  Trinity  College, 
Toronto. 

Reception  to  officers,  members,  delegates,  members  and  speakers,  by  the 
teachers  and  kindergartners  of  Toronto. 

Friday  Morning,  April  21,  9:30  o'clock. — ^Normal  School. 

Business  Meeting. 

Reports  from  Committees  on  Training,  Parents,  Literature,  Finance,  Publicsr 
tion,  Friedrich  Froebel  House. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Plans  for  the  Coming  Year. 

Unfinished  and  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Friday  Afternoon,  2:30  o'clock. — Normal  School. 

Greetings  from  Kindergarten  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, Miss  Mary  Jean  Miller,  president. 

Three-minute  addresses.  Introductory,  Mr.  James  L.  Hughes,  Toronto;  Mrs. 
James  L.  Hughes,  Toronto;  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam.  Chicago;  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow. 
Cazenovia;  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  Boston;  Miss  Geraldine  O'Grady,  Brooklyn;  Miss 
Caroline  M.  C.  Hart,  Philadelphia;  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  Chicago;  Miss  Patty 
Hill,  Louisville;  Miss  Stella  L.  Wood,  Minneapolis;  Miss  Mary  C.  McCulloch,  St. 
Louis;  Miss  Harriet  Niel,  Washington;  Miss  Lucy  Harris  Symonds,  Boston;  Miss 
Mary  E.  Maclntyre,  Toronto;  Miss  Ada  VanStone  Harris,  Rochester;  Miss  Emilie 
Poulsson,  Boston;  Mrs.  Mary  Boomer  Page,  Chicago;  Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  New 
York;  Miss  Alice  O'Grady.  Chicago;  Miss  Alice  E.  Fitts,  Brooklyn;  Miss  Clara  Brett 
Martin,  Toronto;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Stannard,  Boston;  Miss  Ella  C.  Elder,  Buffalo;  Miss 
Caroline  T.  Aborn,  Boston;  Miss  Bertha  Bayne,  Chicago;  Miss  Louise  N.  Currie, 
Toronto,  and  others. 

Report  of  committees  on  Necrology,  Time  and  Place,  and  Resolutions. 

Presentation  of  new  officers. 


In  order  that  there  may  be  ample  time  for  discussion,  the  Conference  of  Train- 
ing Teachers  and  Supervisors  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  April  18,  the  day  before  the 
opening  of  the  general  session.  The  meeting  will  be  open  to  all  supervisors  and 
training  teachers. 

The  local  committee  states  that  arrangements  will  be  made  to  provide  com- 
fortable homes  at  rates  from  a  dollar  a  day  upward. 

All  letters  referring  to  local  matters  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  James  L. 
Hughes,  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  City  Hall,  Toronto.  Canada. 
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RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  yarious  Passenger  Associations,  including  the  Canadian  lines  and  the  See 
road,  have  granted  the  usual  concession  to  delegates  and  others  attending  the  con- 
vention of  one  and  one-third  regular  fare  to  Toronto  and  return.  To  secure  this 
reduced  rate,  the  following  conditions  must  he  strictly  ohserved: 

1.  '  Tickets  from  starting  point  to  Toronto  (one  way,  not  return)  must  be  pur- 
chased on  one  of  the  following  dates:  April  14,  15,  16,  17,  18.  For  this  ticket  (one 
way)  full  first  class  fare  will  be  charged.  When  buying  the  ticket  the  purchaser 
must  procure  from  ticket  agent  a  certificate  which  must  be  signed  by  ticket  agent 
and  purchaser,  and  which  will  entitle  her  to  purchase  return  ticket  from  Toronto 
at  reduced  rate.  If  the  ticket  agent  at  starting  point  has  not  got  such  certificates 
on  hand  he  will  advise  the  delegate  the  nearest  point  at  which  certificates  can  be 
issued,  and  the  delegate  in  that  case  should  purchase  a  local  ticket  to  such  point 
and  procure  ticket  to  Toronto  and  certificate  there. 

Timely  notice  should  be  given  to  ticket  agent  at  starting  point  of  aelegates' 
intentions,  so  that  through  tickets  and  certificates  may  be  ready  when  required. 

2.  On  arriving  at  the  convention,  the  certificate  must  be  handed  as  promptly 
as  possible  to  Miss  Emilie  Poulsson,  recording  secretary  of  the  I.  K.  U.,  who  will 
countersign  it;  the  certificate  must  then  be  presented  to  the  special  agent  of  the 
railroads,  to  be  vised  by  him.  The  special  agent  will  be  in  attendance  for  this 
purpose  at  the  Normal  school  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  April  20  and  21. 

8.  On  presentation  of  the  certificate  (duly  vised  by  the  railroad  special  agent) 
to  ticket  agent  in  Toronto  of  the  road  over  which  the  delegate  arrived,  a  ticket  for 
the  return  fare  can  be  purchased  for  one-third  regular  fare. 

This  return  ticket  at  reduced  rate  must  be  purchased  not  later  than  April  25, 
and  It  is  estentiai  that  the  certificate,  vised  by  special  agent,  be  presented  to  the 
ticket  agent,  otherwise  no  reduction  from  regular  rate  will  be  made.  The  cer- 
tificate will  have  to  be  again  signed  by  the  holder  when  procuring  return  ticket 

4.  The  return  journey  must  be  made  over  the  same  route  as  used  in  coming 
to  Toronto,  and  no  stop  over  privileges  will  be  allowed  on  same. 

5.  The  reduction  in  rate  will  only  apply  from  points  from  which  the  fare  paid 
to  Toronto  is  not  less  than  75  cents. 

6.  A  charge  of  25  cents  will  be  made  by  the  railroad  special  agent  for  viseing 
each  certificate  as  explained  above. 

7.  The  certificates  are  not  transferable,  and  a  guarantee  has  been  sriven  the 
railroads  to  redeem  at  full  fares  any  return  tickets  procured  by  persons  in  attend- 
ance at  this  meeting  that  may  be  found  to  have  been  transferred,  misused,  or  offered 
for  sale.    Please  note  very  carefully,  and  conform  to  the  above  rules. 


Train  service  by  the  Wabash-Canadian  Pacific  Route  from  Chicago  Is  as  follows: 

Leave    Chicago  via  Wabash  railroad 3:00  p.  m.  11:00  p.  m.  daily 

Arrive  Detroit   via  Wabash  railroad 10:40  p.  m.  7:55  a.  m.  daily 

LfCave   Detroit   via  Can.  Pacific  railroad. .  .11:50  p.  m.  12:35  p.  m.  daily 

Arrive  Toronto  via  Can.  Pacific  railroad .. .  8:30  a.  m.  9:15  p.  m.  daily 

Leave   Toronto  via  Can.  Pacific  railroad ...  7 :  55  p.  m.  8 :  00  a.  m.  daily 

Arrive    Detroit    via  Can.  Pacific  railroad. . .   1:55  a.  m.  2:05  p.  m.  daily 

Leave   Detroit   via  Wabash  railroad 2:10  a.  m.  2:20  p.  m.  daily 

Arrive  Chicago  via  Wabash  railroad 10:02  a.  m.  9:30  p.  m.  daily 

The  sleeping  car  fare,  Chicago  to  Toronto,  is  for  berth  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate two  persons,  |3.00;   from  Detroit.  |2.00;  same  for  return. 


A  TEACHER'S  MORNING  PRAYER.* 

HELEN  FIELD. 

Once  more  I  waken  to  an  unused  day 
And  thank  Thee  for  the  cup  of  strength  it  bears : 
Grant  that  to-night,  of  all  this  chalice  holds, 
The  record-angel  note  no  wasted  drop. 

I  give  Thee  for  Thy  use  my  best  of  life, 
Grant  me  the  faith  that  I  might  spend  it  all — 
All  of  my  store  of  patience,  hope  and  love — 
Sure  that  the  coming  days  would  bring  me  more. 

I 

Since  I  have  chosen  that  my  feet  shall  tread 
The  teacher's  path,  the  path  Thy  Son  hath  trod. 
Let  me  so  fitly  teach  the  world-old  tasks, 
That,  radiant  with  beauty  and  with  truth, 
New  bom  they  once  may  spring  in  every  heart. 

Let  me  by  no  mean  selfishness  of  ease 

Deny  myself  the  joys  of  sacrifice; 

The  glow  of  dawning  thought  in  listless  eyes. 

The  fingers  yielding  to  hard  order's  ways, 

The  childish  love  that  recognizes  mine 

And  answers  with  quaint  speech  and  services. 

Show  me  each  day  the  vision  of  a  race 

Made  strong  and  great,  through  these  whom  now  I  guide 

Into  the  joys  of  simple  mastery — 

The  love  of  truth  and  pride  in  truthful  skill. 

When  patience  falters  in  this  daily  round. 

Show  me  within  each  dull  and  wayward  heart, 

Through  all  its  sin-perverted  heritage. 

That  part  of  Tliee  which,  too,  is  imaged  there. 

*At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Montana  State  Teachers'  Association 
Supt.  Randall  J.  Condon  prepared  a  very  attractive  souvenir  which  was 
presented  to  each  teacher  in  attendance  at  the  convention  with  the 
compliments  of  the  Helena  teachers,  and  at  his  request  Miss  Helen 
Field,  principal  of  one  of  the  Helena  schools,  wrote  "A  Teacher's  Morn- 
ing Prayer,"  to  be  used  in  this  souvenir.  We  use  it  here  with  his 
kind   permission. 
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GENERAL    SUBJECT— The    Light. 
FIRST  WEEK— Special  Subject:     In  the  Firelight  and  the  Lamplight. 

Morning  Circle— What  we  do  in  the  firelight.    Mother  plays  with  baby. 

It  is  lullaby  and  story  time.    Sing  children  to  sleep;    tell   stories 

which  we  see  in  the  fire,  etc. 
Gift. 

Oldest — Directed  sequence,  the  logging  camp.    Make  the  log  house 

where  the  woodman  stays,  with  forest  trees  about  it.    Play   chop 

down  the  trees. 

Little    Onee^Hennessy   blocks.    Sequence,    imitative   and    directed. 

(The  logging  camp.)     "The  wood  for  our  fire."    Show  pictures  of 

forest.    Draw  big  trees  on  B.  B.    Children  make  big  trees  of  Hen- 

nessy  blocks,  piled  one  on  top  of  another. 
Occupation. 

Oldest — The  mending  basket.    Things  mother  does  in  the  firelight. 

Teach  children  to  dam. 

Little    onee^"Play1ng    woodman."    ESach    child    a    piece    of    wood, 

small  saws.    Teach  children  motion  of  sawing. 
SECOND    DAY — Morning    Circle— In    the   lamplight.    Mother    reads    us 

stories,  shows  us  pictures.    Her  mending  basket.    Puts  us  to  bed. 

(Goodnight  time. 
Gift  Work. 

Oldest—'Directed  sequence  continued.    Again  make  logman's  house 

with  trees.    Build  raft  to  fioat  logs  on.    Cut  down  trees;  load  on  raft. 

Little   Ones — Sequence  continued.    Show  picture  of  logging  camp; 

of  woodman  chopping  trees;   of  the  big  raft.    Children  play  they 

are  trees,  play  chop  down  trees.    Build  large  raft  of  Hennessy  blocks 

to  fioat  logs. 
Occupation. 

Oldest — Mending  baskets.    Continue  darning. 

Little   Ones — ^Playing  woodman,  with  board  or  big  log,  if  possible. 

Take  turns  using  big  saw. 
THIRD  DAY — Morning  Circle— Shadow  pictures.    Hang  big  sheet  across 

room;   darken  room,  arrange  lamp  to  throw  shadow  pictures  on  the 

sheet. 
Gift  Work. 

Oldest — Sequence    continued.    Make    raft    again.    Make    saw    mill. 

Make  woodyard  with  logs  piled  up  in  it 

Little   Onee^Sequence   continued.    Show   pictures   of   forest   trees, 

etc.    Play   chopping  down   trees.    Build   raft   of  Hennessy   blocks. 

Show  picture  of  saw  mill.    Build  one  with  Hennessy  blocks. 
Occupation. 

Oldest — Mending  basket.     Show  how  mother  patches.    Children  try. 

Little  Ones — Repetition  of  yesterday's  experiences. 
FOURTH    DAY — Morning    Circle — The  fire   in   the   stove.     How  mother 

cooks  for  us;  makes  candy;   pops  com.    "Polly  put  the  kettle  on." 
Gift  Work. 

Little   Ones — Sequence   continued.    If   possible   have   a   real   log   of 

wood.    Let   children   have  turns   sawing  with   the   big  saw.    Again 

build  the  saw  mill. 

Oldest — Sequence  continued.     Make  the  woodyard  with  wood  piled 

up.    Wagon  which  hauled  the  wood  to  house.    The  big  fireplace  in 

the  houM. 
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Occupation. 

Oldest — Continue  darning  and  patching. 

Little  One«— Small   axe.    Let  children  with  your  help   take  turns 

chopping  wood. 
FIFTH  DAY — Morning  Circle — Let  children  build  a  fire  in  the  stove  or 

•grate.    Show  how  fire  is  started  with  flint  and  steel. 
Gift. 

Oldest    Ones — Sixth.    Repetition    of    whole    sequence.     (1)  Logging 

camp  with  house  and  trees.  (2)  Raft.  (3)  Sawmill.  (4)  Wood- 
yard.     (5)  Wagon.     (6)  Fireplace. 

Little  Ones— Hennessy  blocks.    Repetition  of  sequence.    Build  for^ 

est  of  trees,  raft,  saw  mill,  fireplace  where  wood  is  burned.    Pile 

up  Hennessy  blocks  as  sticks  of  wood  in  fireplace,  ready  to  bum. 
Occupation. 

Oldest — Mending  basket,  patching  and  darning. 

Little  Ones — Repeat  experiences  of  sawing  and  chopping. 
Songs. 

The  Teakettle,  Gaynor;  Popcorn  People,  Gaynor. 
Stories. 

Diamond  and   the   North   Wind,  adapted   from   MacDonald's   "Back 

of  the  North  Wind."     (A  good  fireside  story.) 

Adapt  part  of  Alice  in  Wonderland,  or  read  parts  of  it  to  the  children. 

Aladdin  and  his  Wonderful  Lamp,  adapt  from  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Games. 

Fireside   games;    guessing  games;    tell   riddles;    hide  the  thimble; 

forfeit  games;  Mother  Goose  rhjrmes;  dramatize  folk  tales.    Repeat 

the  old  time 'play  of  Diamond  and  the  Baby. 

SECOND  WEEK— Special  Subject:     Thru  the  Window. 

FIRST  DAY — Morning  Circle — Big  and  little  people  thru  the  window. 
Play  baby  waves  goodbye  to  papa;  father's  going  and  return  at 
the  window  to  greet  him;  little  children  coming  to  kindergarten 
at  play;  outside  sliding;  ball,  marbles,  etc.    Mother  wheeling  baby. 

Gift. 

Oldest — ^Third  and  fouth.    Suggestive.    Each  child  make  a  big  house 
with  many  windows;  make  high  tower  with  windows. 
Little  Ones — Fourth.    Imitative  and  suggestive.    Make  window;  use 
finger  as  children;   wave  goodbye;  children  dance,  etc. 

Occupation. 

Oldest — Cardboard  modeling,  plan  a  house  with  many  windows;  show 
children  the  model  both  finished  and  unfinished.  Let  children  have 
cardboard  and  stifF  paper  and  thru  examination  of  the  model  try  to 
plan  his  own  house  with  windows. 

Little  Ones — ^Paper  tearing;  making  windows;  first  tear  a- little  peep 
hole  in  a  square  of  paper,  play  peep  thru,  what  do  you  see,  etc. 
Enlarge  hole  tnring  to  tear  into  a  round  or  square  hole. 

SECOND  DAY — Morning  Circle — Big  and  little  people  out  of  the  win- 
dow. Mother  wheeling  baby,  man  shoveling  sidewalks,  soldiers 
marching,  etc. 

Gift. 

Oldest-— Fifth  and  Sixth.    Each  child  make  a  big  house  with  many 
windows.    Make  high  tower  with  many  windows. 
Little   Ones — Hennessy  blocks.    Make  a  big  window  on  the  table. 
Children  play  again;  one  peep  out  and  see  others  playing  marbles, 
etc.,  in  the  street;  jump  the  rope,  etc. 

Occupation. 

Oldest — Proceed  with  yesterday's  work.    Try  and  show  each  child 

wherein  he  may  improve  his  plan. 

Little  Ones — Repeat  yesterdair's  experience. 
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THIRD  DAY — Morning  Circle — Shop  windows.    These  have  a  great  fas- 
cination for  children.    Let  them  show  what  they  saw  at  Christmas 
time.    Let  children  make  riddle  stories,  and  dramatize  things  which 
they  have  seen  in  shop  windows. 
Gift  Work. 

Oldest — Fifth  and   sixth.    Working   in   groups  of  two,    making  b*ig 

store  with  big  windows  in.    Compare  and  find  why  one  result  is 

better  than  another. 

Little  Onee — Hennessy  blocks.    Repeat  play  of  toy  man;   toy  shop 

window  full  of  toys.    Second  gift  as  indicated  at  Christmas  time. 
Occupation. 

Oldest — Give  children  cardboad  model  of  house;   let  them  cut  and 

paste. 

Little  Ones — Paper  cutting,  making  windows.    Mark  oblong  within 

an  oblong;  fold  into  half,  cut  along  fold  and  along  upper  and  lower 

edges  of  oblong;  fold  back  for  blinds  which  open  and  shut. 
FOURTH    DAY — Morning    Circle — Thru   the   window.    Things   that   go. 

animals,  trolley  cars,  wagons,  engines,  etc. 
Gift. 

Oldest — ^Fifth  and  sixth.    Suggested.    Make  big  windows  in   a  big 

store;  make  toys  you  see  in  the  windows. 

Little  Ones — Hennessy  blocks.     Make  big  house  with  many  windows 

in  it 
Occupation. 

Oldest — B^ish  house. 

Little  Ones — ^Paper  cutting.    Make  simple  cardboard  model  of  house 

with  windows;  let  each  child  cut  out  the  windows  in  his  own  house. 
FIFTH   DAY — Morning  Circle — Thru  the  window,  up  in  the  sky.     Snow, 

clouds.    Let  children  look  to  see.    Draw  pictues  of  clouds  on  B.  B. 

Snowflakes;  tell  riddle  story.    Children  guess  raindrops. 
Gift  Work. 

Fifth  and  sixth.    Make  big  windows;  things  which  go;  grocery  wa- 
gons. 

Little  Ones — ^Hennessy  blocks.    Build  high  tower  with  windows  at 

top  as  in  the  work  with  the  giants. 
Occupation. 

Oldest — ^Plan  to  construct  a  house  with  windows  without  any  model 

or  guide. 

Little  Ones — ^Finish  cutting  window's  and  pasting  house  together. 
Songs. 

Merry  Little   Snowflakes.  Patty  Hill;    This  is  the  Way  the  Clouds 

Come  Down,  Jenks  and  Walker;   Rain  Song,  Holiday  Book;   Peek-a- 

Boo  Light,  Mother  Play. 

Stories. 

Round  the  Village;    Fox  and  Geese;   Toyman:   dramatize  the  going 
and  coming  of  big  and  little  people  seen  thru  the  window. 

THIRD  WEEK — Special  Subject,  The  Moon  and  Stars. 

FIRST  DAY — Morning  Circle — Baby  and  the  Moon.  Show  children  Moth- 
er Play  picture  of  child  and  moon.  Draw  from  them  a  simple  story 
of  the  little  baby  who  cried  for  the  moon.  Ask  if  they  have  ever 
looked  way  up  for  the  moon  at  night.  See  if  they  can  .tell  you 
how  it  looks.  Sing  to  them  song  of  Moon  and  Baby  in  Mother 
Play  Book. 

Gift  Work. 

Oldest — Rings;    play  with  one  large,  one   medium,   one   small  one. 

rolling,  making   bracelets,   etc.    Make  life   and   beauty   forms   with 

three. 

Little  Ones — I  believe  a  week  of  free  play  with  the  third  and  fourth 
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gifts  used  singly  and  together,  will  be  the  best  thing  for  the  little 
ones  at  this  time,  in  order  that  they  may  gain  a  larger  freedom  in 
self-expressiye  use  of  constructive  material.  The  largeness  of  the 
subject  will  give  unconscious  stimulus  to  the  child's  constructiye 
ability. 
Occupation. 

Oldest — Construction  work,  making  ft  doll's  chair  for  Rosie.  If  there 
are  too  many  to  work  and  wait  comfortably  and  profitably  in  your 
group  give  work  in  the  sand-table  or  free  paper  cutting. 
Little  Ones— Sewing  basket.  Oive  each  child  a  square  of  Java  can- 
vas, darning  needle,  threaded  with  mercerized  cotton;  teach  the 
drawing  of  the  thread  and  needle  in  and  out  of  the  holes  in  the  can- 
vas.   This  will  take  a  week's  time. 


SECOND   DAY — Morning   Circle — Baby  and  moon.    Show  Mother  Play 

picture  again.    Let  child  tell  you  a  more  consecutive  story  about 

it,  with  your  help.    Teach  song  of  Moon  and  Baby.    Tell  different 

things  which  people  call  It. 
Gift  Work. 

Oldest — Nine  rings,  five  small,  four  large  ones.    Dictate  beauty  form 

used  as  a  window.    Let  children  originate  designs. 

Little  Ones — Already  indicated  in  first  day. 
Occupation. 

Oldest — Manual  work,  Rosie's  chair. 

Little  Ones — Sewing  basket,  "in  and  out"  stitches. 
THIRD  DAY — Morning  Circle — Kindergartner  draw  on  B.  B.  the  pictures 

of  the  moon  as  it  looks  at  different  times.    Children  find  the  moon 

boat.    Sing  "The  Moon  Boat"  from  Mrs.  Oaynor.    Tell  story  of  the 

Moon  Garden. 
Gift  Work. 

Oldest — ^Rlngs;  thirteen,  four  each  of  large  and  medium,  five  of  small. 

Dictate  design  for  rose  window.    Children  originate  designs. 

Little   Ones — ^Already   indicated  first  day. 

Oldest  Ones — ^Manual  work,  Rosie's  chair. 

Little  Ones^Sewing  basket;  "in  and  out"  stitches. 

FOURTH  DAY — Morning  Circle — The  Maiden  and  the  Stars.  Sing  Moon 
Boat.  Show  picture  of  Maiden  and  the  Stars.  Let  children  tell  you 
the  story  of  the  picture.    Finish  story  of  the  moon. 

Gifts. 

Oldest — Rings,  12.    Five  medium,  4  each  of  large  and  small.    Chil- 
dren make  their  own  designs;  choose  a  good  one  and  let  the  others 
imitate  it. 
Little  Ones — ^Already  indicated. 

Occupation. 

Oldest  Ones — Rosie's  chair. 

Little  Ones^Mending  basket,  "in  and  out"  stitches. 

FIFTH  DAY — Morning  Circle — Maiden  and  the  Stars.  Show  picture 
again.  Teach  "Out  of  My  Window  at  Night,"  Neidlinger.  Let  chil- 
dren see  the  picture  of  the  baby  looking  out  of  the  window  in  the 
Mother  Play  picture  of  the  window. 

Gift  Work. 

Oldest — Twelve   rings.    Select  as   you   deem  wise.    Dictate   beauty 
form.    Children  originate  theirs  afterward. 

Occupation. 

Oldest — Rosie's  chair. 
Little  Ones— Sewing. 

Songs. 

Out  of  My  Window  at  Night,  Neidlinger;  The  Moon  Boat,  Oaynor; 
The  Moon  is  Playing  Hide  and  Seek,  Neidlinger. 
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Stories. 

The  Moon  Garden,  adapt  from  Howard  Pyle's  Garden  Behind  the 
Moon;  Eugene  Field's  little  story  of  the  Moon  Garden,  and  the  moon 
story  in  MacDonald's  Back  of  the  North  Wind. 

Games. 

Hide  and  Seek;  peek-a-boo  with  balls  and  children;  Can  You  Tell, 
Little  Playmate?  Sister,  Who  Knocks?  Jacob  and  Rachel;  blind- 
man's  buff;  play  with  the  Light-Bird,  catching  and  holding;  rainbow 
game  with  the  colored  balls. 

FOURTH    WEEK— General    Subject    The    Spring's    Awakening. 

FIRST  DAY — Morning  Circle — Seed  babies.  Show  children  the  beans, 
peas  and  nasturtiums  which  have  been  soaked  in  water.  Tell  how 
all  seeds  are  asleep  underground  waiting  to  wake  up.  Darken  room, 
put  children  to  sleep;   children  put  Rosie  to  sleep  with  lullaby. 

Gift  Work. 

Oldest — Rings,  four  large  and  four  large  half  rings.  Make  beauty 
form  for  flower  bed. 

Little  Ones^First  gift  balls.  Repetition  of  old  experiences.  Balls 
in  ring,  blindfold  eyes,  one  taken,  who  is  gone  away?  Peek-a-boo, 
balls  under  table,  call   "Peek-a-boo,"  balls  pop  up  on   table. 

Occupation. 

Oldest — Constructive  work.  One-half  continues  making  of  chair  for 
Rosie;  one-half  free  and  suggested  play  with  clay.  Make  window 
box  which  holds  seeds.  Make  the  different  shaped  seeds  which  we 
planted.  Make  the  garden  tools,  rake,  hoe,  spade,  etc. 
Little  Ones — The  sand  pile,  all  the  week.  Use  garden  tools;  play 
making  the  garden,  and  planting  seeds. 

SECOND  DAY — Morning  Circle — The  seed  beds  again.  Plant  same  in 
the  window  garden.  Others  on  cotton  in  a  glass  of  water:  place 
in  the  window  where  sunshine  will  awaken  them. 

Gift  Work. 

Oldest — Rings,  4  large  and  4  small;   4  large  and  4  small  half  rings. 
Make  designs  for  flower  beds;  each  child  originate  his  own. 
Little  Ones — ^First  gift  balls.     Repetition  of  old  experiences,  dancing 
balls,  to  "looby-loo";    make  rainbow  of  balls;    arrange  on  table  in 
order  of  colors  in  the  rainbow. 

Occupation. 

Oldest — Continue  construction  work.     Free  work  with  the  clay. 
Little  Ones — Sand  pile. 

THIRD  DAY— Morning  Circle — Children  tell  all  the  things  which  are 
happening,  when  the  seed  babies  sleep.  Repeat  winter  experience, 
sliding,  snow  man,  etc. 

Gift  Work. 

Oldest — Sticks,  4  two-inch  and  4  four-inch  sticks.  Make  square  and 
oblong   flower   beds  at  your   direction. 

Little  Ones — First  gift  balls.  Play  planting  seeds  in  garden  bed. 
Cover  all  with  large  white  handkerchief;  let  flowers  grow,  take 
handkerchief  off;  show  flowers,  pick  different  colored  ones. 

Occupation. 

Oldest — If  chair  is  finished  begin  making  a  large  flower  box  or,  bet- 
ter  still,   let   each   child   construct  a   small   wooden   oblong  box   in 
which  he  may  plant  his  own  seeds. 
Little  Ones — Sand  pile. 

FOURTH  DAY — Morning  Circle — ^When  children  sleep.  Dramatize  sleep- 
ing of  children  again.  What  happens?  Repeat  Brownie  antics  and 
dances. 
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Gift  Work. 

Oldest — Sticks.    Four  of  each  different  length  sticks.    Let  children 

make  their  own  flower  beds. 

Little  One»— Sand  pile. 
FIFTH  DAY — Morning  Circle — Dramatize  sleeping  of  seed  babies  under 

the  snow.    Children  curled  up  under  big  white  apron.    Teach  "In  the 

Snowing  and  the  Blowing.''    Speak  of  sleeping  flowers  and  Insects; 

of  birds  away  in  the  Southland.    Play  brown  birds  flying  south. 
Gift  Work. 

Oldest — Sticks   and    rings.    Number,   and   kind   of   subject   to   your 

choice.    Make  designs  and  shapes  in  flower  beds  for  a  park. 

Little  Ones — Play  the  rainbow  game,  throwing  all  the  balls  at  once 

into  the  circle.    Each  child  pick  up  his  own  ball. 
Occupation. 

Oldest — Continue   construction   of  window   boxes. 

Little  Ones — Sand  pile. 
Songs. 

In  the  Snowing  and  the  Blowing,  E.  Smith,  I;  The  Seed  Baby,  Tom- 

lins;  Brown  Birds  are  Flying,  E.  Smith,  I. 
Stories. 

The  Sleeping  Beauty.  Scudder's  version  is  good. 
Games. 

Brownie  Antics  and  Dances;   winter  sports;   In  the  Spring,  imitate 

spring  sports,  jumping  rope,  marbles,  etc. 

FIFTH  WEEK — General  Subject,  Spring's  Awakening. 

FIRST  DAY— Morning  Circle— Wake  up!  The  light  bird!  Tell  riddle 
story  of  the  sunshine;  something  which  peeks  in  the  window,  plays 
hide  and  go  seek  on  the  wall;  wakes  up  the  children  in  the  morn- 
ing; something  which  you  can  see  but  can  not  catch.  If  bright  sun- 
shine, let  children  catch  the  light-bird. 

Gift  Work. 

Oldest — Sticks.    Different  shaped  flower  beds  again;    this  time  dic- 
tate length  of  sides  of  rectangle  as,  "make  oblong  2  by  4  inches; 
another  twice  as  long,"  etc. 
Little  Ones — Second  gift.    Free  play.    Repeat  past  experiences. 

Occupation. 

Construction  work.    Make  wooden  rake.    Use  small  nails  as  teeth 

of  rake. 

Little  Ones — Drawing.    Draw  garden  tools  on  B.  B. 

SECOND  DAY — Morning  Circle — Wake  up!  Darken  room;  put  children 
to  sleep;  raise  cutains,  let  in  sunlight  to  waken  children.  Flowers 
in  kindergarten.  Liet  light-bird  shine  on  the  flowers;  children  dance 
as  sunshine  fairies;  play  they  are  flowers,  go  to  sleep.  Sunshine 
fairies  awaken  them. 

Gift  Play. 

Oldest — Sticks.  Repeat  work  of  yesterday  making  such  numerical 
changes  in  size  and  shape  as  you  deem  wise. 

Little  Ones — Second  gift.  Suggestive  and  free.  The  garden  tools, 
sphere,  little  boy  running  about  garden;  cube,  with  stick  thru  it, 
spade  or  hoe,  cylinder,  a  garden  roller. 

Occupation. 

Oldest — Finish   rakes. 

Little  Ones — Again  draw  on  B.  B.,   garden  tools,  draw  square  and 

oblongs;  flower  beds. 

THIRD  DAY — Morning  Circle — Soap  bubbles;  let  children  blow  in  the 
sunlight,  see  all  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  light  within. 

Gift  Play. 

Oldest — Square  tablets  in  white  and  brown;  sticks  and  rings.    Make 
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simple  border  design  of  tablets  all  about  the  flower  beds.  Within 
border  lay  sticks  in  geometric  forms,  as  previously.  Use  rings  in 
making  simple  designs  for  beds,  as  circle,  moon,  etc. 
Little  Ones — First  and  second  gifts.  Use  second  again  as  garden 
tools;  make  garden  ready.  Use  first  gift  as  the  fiowers  growing  in 
the  garden. 
Occupation. 

Oldest — Make  garden  spade  of  wood. 

Little  Ones — Cut  garden  tools  from  outline;  mount  on  black  or  gray 

paper. 

FOURTH    DAY — Morning    Circle — Soap   bubbles    again.    Dramatize    the 

sleeping  and  waking  fiowers;   the  caterpillar  and  butterfly. 
Gift  Work. 

Oldest — Tablets,  square  and  right-angled  triangles;  your  own  choice 

as  to  number;   make  border  design.    Children  originate  their  own 

beauty  forn^  for  flower  bed. 

Little  Ones — ^Repe^t  play  of  yesterday. 
Occupation. 

Oldest — Finish  garden  tools  if  not  already  completed. 

Little  Ones — Choice  of  free  cutting  or  drawing  of  garden  beds  and 

garden  tools. 

FIFTH  DAY — Morning  Circle< — Again  dramatize  the  caterpillar  and  but- 
terfly; sleeping  and  waking  flowers;  flying  away  and  return  of  the 
birds.    Tell  story  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty. 

Gift. 

Oldest — Tablets.    Again  with  the  square  and  right-angled  triangular 
tablets.    Lay  border  design.    Children  orignate. 
Little  One8---Second  gift.    Free  play.    The  purpose  is  to  notice  the 
children's  real  gain  in  the  power  to  handle  the  gift  and  to  flnd  out 
its  possibilities. 

Occupation. 

Oldest — Sand  pile  with  garden  tools. 
Little  Ones — ^Free  cutting  of  garden  tools. 

Songs. 

In  My  Garden  Bed,  Poulsson  Finger  Play:   How  Are  the  Children 
Awakened,  Hill;   The  Little  Flowers  Came  Thru  the  Ground. 

Stories. 

Sleeping  Beauty;  Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Games. 

We  Children  form  a  Flowery  Ring,   Smith,   I;    the   Transformation 
game,  Mother  Play  Book. 

GENERAL  SUBJECT— The  Garden. 

FIRST  DAY — Morning  Circle — The  garden  tools.  Have  the  garden  tools 
in  the  circle.  Show  how  the  tools  are  used  in  making  a  garden. 
"This  is  the  way  we  rake  the  garden,"  Hofer  Singing  Games. 

Gifts. 

Oldest — Show  pictures  of  beautiful  cathedrals.    Let  children,  work- 
ing in  groups,  make  a  church  with  the  Hennessy  blocks.    Others  use 
flfth  and  sixth  gifts. 
Little  Ones — Work  in  garden  bed  outside. 

Occupation. 

Oldest — Work  in  garden  bed  outside. 

Little  Ones — ^Visit  to  the  church  to  see  its  architectural  beauty  both 

without  and  within. 

SECOND  DAY — Morning  Circle — Let  all  the  children  play  in  the  garden 
bed  with  the  tools,  play  with  the  earth,  gain  the  sense  of  the  coming 
spring  time  in  the  odor  of  fresh  earth  and  contact  with  outdoor  life. 
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Gift  Work. 

Oldest — ^Vlsit  to  the  church. 

Little  Ones — Hennessy  blocks.    Build  big  church,  freely  and  with 

suggestion   as  reminder;    either  Individually  or  In  groups  as   you 

see  best.    Show  picture  of  cathedral. 
Occupation. 

Oldest — ^Free  drawing  or  cutting,  picture  of  church  windows. 

Little  Ones— B.  B.  drawing.    Draw  pictures  of  the  big  church. 


THIRD  DAY — Morning  Circle — ^The  farmer's  ploughing.    Show  pictures 

of  the  ploughing,  the  plough,  and  horses.    If  possible  take  children 

to  see  the  ploughing,  the  plough  and  the  horses. 
Gift  Work. 

Oldest — Fifth  and  Sixth.    Show  pictures  of  cathedral  and  church. 

Let  children  build  freely  the  big  churches  they  have  seen. 

Little  Ones — ^Work  In  garden  bed. 
Occupation. 

Oldest — Work  In  the  garden  bed. 

Little   Ones— Hennessy  blocks,   first   gift.    Make   big  garden   fence 

all  about  the  garden.    Plant  fiowers  within;  pick  flowers. 

FOURTH  DAY — Morning  Circle — Planting  seeds.  Let  children  plant  in 
the  garden  bed  which  has  been  prepared  beforehand. 

Gift  Work. 

Oldest — Sticks  and   rings.    Show  pictures  of  the  beautiful   church 
windows.    Let  children  originate  designs  for  a  church  window. 
Little   Ones — Hennessy  blocks;    first   gift.    Again  play  garden   bed 
as  yesterday. 

Occupation. 

Oldest — Paper  cutting.      From  outline  cut  daffodils  either  In  yellow 
paper  or  cut  in  white  and  color  yellow.    Mount  on  black  as  border 
design  for  the  kindergarten. 
Little  Ones — Work  in  the  sand  pile. 

FIFTH  DAY — All  day.  Visit  the  greenhouse  or  the  flower  house  in  the 
park.  This  visit  should  be  a  sort  of  ''kingdom  come"  to  these  little 
ones  at  Easter  time  If  the  subject  of  the  spring's  awakening  has 
been  as  beautiful  an  experience  as  we  can  make  it.  There  may  be 
question  as  to  the  logic  of  Introducing  the  church  experience  In  con- 
nection with  such  a  subject  as  the  garden,  but  I  feel  sure  that  this 
most  sacred  experience  must  be  led  up  to  gradually  this  Easter 
time  and  must  come  thru  such  contrast  of  experience  as  Is  gained 
thru  just  such  simple  things  as  working  in  the  garden,  giving  the 
feeling  active  expression  in  this  homely  but  big  every  day  experi- 
ence.   It  is  spiritually  a  logical  thing  to  do. 

Songs. 

Merry  BelJs  of  Easter,  Ring!  Knowlton:  In  My  Little  Garden  Bed, 
Finger  Play.  Poulsson;  Glad  Easter  Is  Here. 

Stories. 

Persephone. 

Games. 

No  new  games.  Repeat  "In  the  Spring";  the  Transformation  game; 
"Crawling.  Spinning,"  Hill;  Would  You  Know  How  Does  the  Par- 
mer?" Mother  Play  Book;  the  Flower  Ring,  Smith. 

EASTER   WEEK. 

FIRST  DAY — Morning  Circle — Take  all  the  children  to  visit  the  church. 

Gift  Work. 

Oldest  Ones — Choice,  as  to  gifts,  and  way  of  expressing  the  experi- 
ences of  this  visit. 
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Little  Ones — Free  choice  of  the  gifts  and  of  their  freedom  in 

pressing  their  experience. 
Occupation. 

Oldest — Gutting  from  outline  of  Easter  lilies  to  be  mounted  on  black 

or  green  as  border  for  kindergarten. 

Little  Ones — Cut  Easter  lilies  from  outline.    Mount  on  paper  to  take 

home  to  mother. 
SECOND  DAY — Morning  Circle— Easter  songs  and  Easter  sunlight.    Play 

with  the  light  bird;   children  play  sun  fairies.    Teach  the  Easter 

songs,  letting  the  little  ones  play  Easter  choir,  singing  alone  and 

together.    Teach  "The  Happy  Birds  with  Joy  Will  Sing,"  and  "Christ 

the  Lord  is  Risen  Today." 
Gift  Work. 

Oldest — Fifth  and  sixth.    Children  make  flower  house  which  they 

saw;    weave  about  this  building  all  the  association  of  poetry  and 

song  possible. 

Little  Ones — Hennessy  blocks.    Build  flower  house. 
Occupation  Work. 

Oldest — ^Finish  border  of  Easter  lilies. 

Little  Ones— Finish  poster  of  Easter  lilies. 
THIRD  DAY — Morning  Circle — ^Easter  lilies  and  Easter  song.    Have  a 

plant  of  Easter  lilies  in  kindergarten.    Let  children   enjoy  them. 

Make  light-bird  shine  upon  them.    Teach  "Lilies   Sweet/'  Holiday 

Book.    Also  other  Easter  songs.    It  should  be   a  time  when  song 

is   the    highest   expression   the   children   know   and    when   even   a 

number  of  songs  simply  sung  should  be  easily  learned  and  time 

taken  to  teach  them. 
Gift  Work. 

Oldest — ^Fifth  and  sixth.    Again  show   pictures  of  the  church;    let 

children  build  thru  dictation  and  suggestion  as  beautiful  a  church 

as  you  can  construct. 

Little  Ones — ^Hennessy  blocks.    Build  for  the  children  a  beautiful 

church;  let  them  build,  each  for  himself,  one  in  imitation. 
FOURTIH   DAY — Morning  Circle— Easter  song  and  lilies  again.    Repre- 
sentation of  experiences. 
Gift  Work. 

Fifth  and  sixth.    Repetition  of  yesterday's  work. 

Little  Ones — ^Hennessy  blocks,  repetition  of  yesterday's  work. 
Occupation. 

Oldest — Painting.    Free  painting  of  the  lilies. 

Little  Ones— Crayons,  free  coloring  of  the  lilies. 

FIFTH  DAY — Morning  Circle — ^Easter  Day.    Easter  songs.    Tell  children 

very  simply  the  story  of  the  flrst  Easter  Day. 
Gift  Work. 

Oldest  and  Little  Ones — If  it  is  possible  give  to  each  child  an  Easter 

plant;  a  slip  of  geranium,  perhaps;  let  him  plant  it  in  a  small  pot 

himself.    Cover   the   pot   with    white   tissue   paper,   tie   with   green 

ribbon  to  take  home  to  mother. 
Occupation  Time — Again  for  both  groups,  paint  or  color  the  Easter  lilies. 
Songs. 

Christ  is  Risen,  Episcopal  hymnal;   the  Little  Birds  with  Joy  will 

Sing,  Merry  Bells  of  Easter,  Ring;    The  Little  Flowers  Came  Thru 

the  Ground;  Easter  Lilies,  Poulsson. 
Stories. 

Story  of  the  flrst  Easter  Day. 
Games. 

No  new  game.  , 

Pictures. 

Hoffman's  Christ. 
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IMPORTANT. — The  New  Volume  of  Rhythms,  Marches  and  Games  by  Marl 
Rnaf  Hofer  is  ready  for  delivery.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  pages  of  pure  music 
sud  an  outline  for  use  of  same.  Price,  by  mail,  |1.35.  The  introduction  sivas 
practical  points  from  Miss  Hofer's  methods  in  Music  Education.  Vol.  I,  Charao- 
ttrlstic  Scenes  and  Sketches,  $1.00;    postage,  11  cents.    Simple  and  easy. 

THIRD  EDITION  of  Children's  Singing  Games.  50  cents  for  34  folk  games. 
Illustrated  and  with  the  full  description  for  playing  same.  Collected  by  Marl  Rnaf 
Hofer  in  her  extensive  music  experience  in  social  settlements  and  yacation  schools. 

NEW^— Life  of  Baroness  Von  Bulow,  in  two  flue  volumes,  ready  for  delivery. 
■very  page  rich  in  Kindergarten  History  and  culturing  to  every  reader.  Several 
chapters  give  matter  of  greatest  professional  import  to  kindergartners.  Net,  $8.60; 
postage,  S4  cents. 

Urge  your  public  libraries  to  secure  these  volumes  for  your  reference  use. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  KINDERGARTEN   TRAINING   SCHOOLS 


134  Newbory  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  Wheelock's  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School  opens  October  4,  1904.  Regu- 
lar course,  two  years.  Special  course  of 
one  year  for  graduate  students.  Students' 
home  at  Marenholz  House.  For  circular 
address 

LUCY  WHEELOCK 
134  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

OP  THB 

BofiEalo  Free  Kindergarten  Astociatioa 

Two  years'  coarse. 
For  particulars  address. 

MISS   BLLA   C.   BLDBR 
86  Delaware  Avenue.       -       -       BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


Milwaukee  State  Normal  School 
Kindergarten  Training  Department 

Two  years'  course  for  srraduates  of  four 
years  high  schools.  Faculty  of  twenty- 
five.    Special  advantages.    Tuition  free 


to  residents  of  Wisconsin ;  $40  per  year 
to  others.  School  opens  the  first  Tues- 
day in  September.  Send  for  catalogue 
to  NINA  C.  VANDBWALKBR.  Director. 


BOSTON 


T^e  Qarlanil  Kinilerprteii  Training  Scliool 

Normil  Countf  2  years* 
Home-Making  Course,  I  year. 

Mrs.   Margaret  J.  Stannard,   Principal 

19  Chestnut  Street. 

Cincinnati  Einilerprten  Training  Scliocl. 

Under  Auspices  of  the 

Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Association 

Regular  Two  Years  Course 

Graduate  Course,  Course  in  Primary  Teaching. 

Miss  Mina  B.  Colbdrn,  Principal. 

MiBS  Annie  Laws,  President  of  Association. 

UHTON  STRBET,  -  CIWCIimATI,  OfflO 

Pestalozzi.Froebel 

KindergOLrten    TroLining    School    at 

Chicago  Commons,  180  Grand  Ave. 

New  T«nn  begins  Sept.  26th.  IMS 

Two  years'  course  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

A  course  in  Home-Work.  Includes  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  wiih  Social  Settlement  Work. 
Finely  Equipped  Building.  Strong  Faculty.  Send 
for  circulars  and  information  to  (Mrs  )  BERI  HA 
HUFER-HEGNER,r>515rurlington  Ave  .Harvey, 111. 

KINDERGARTEN    COLLEGE 

FORINCRLY 

THE  PNEBE  A.  NEAR81  KINDERGARTEN  COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON,  O.  C. 

Freshman,  Junior  and  Senior  Courses,  Mothers' 
Ciasies.  Lectures  by  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  Miss 
Laaia  Fisher,  Dr.  Sone  Nurdhofi-Jung. 

College  reopen*  Oct.  12. 1904. 

Address.  HARRIET  NIEL,  DiRCCTOR. 
1213-1216  K8T.,  N.  W. 

THL  iNDIAHA  KINDERGARTEN  AND  FRIHARY 
TRAINING  SCHOOL,  at  IndianapoUs  Regular  course 
two  years.  Preparatory  Course,  one  year.  Post 
Graduate  Course  for  Normal  Teachers,  one  year. 
Primary  training  a   part  of  the   regular  work. 

Classes  formed  in  September  and  February. 
Ninety     Free     Scholershlss      Granted. 
lUch  year,  special  Primary  Class  in  May  and  June. 
Bend_for  Qataloffae.    Hrt.  Dlui  A.  Itaktr.  topi,, 

William  N.  Jackson  Memorial  Institute, 

2Sd  and  Alabama  Streets. 


The 


Pratt  Institote  Department  of 
Kindergartens,    Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


Bformal  Coarse  Two  X'emro. 

Graduate  Courses  in  Motherplay,  Education  of  Man, 
Pedagogics,  Gifts,  Stories,  Handwork.  Games,  Gym- 
nasium Work  (out  door  games,  iwimminfi:.  etc.). 
Psychology  and  History  of  Education  and  Nature 
Study. 

The  Philadelphia  Training  School 

FOR  KINDERQARTNER8 

fUNIOR,   SENIOR    AND   SPECIAL   CIJ1SSB& 
Opened  Oct.  lit.,  1903-4. 
Address, 

MRS.  n.  L.  VAN  KIRK,  Prladpol. 
ISSS  Pine  Street,         -        -  PhiladelphJe,  Vo. 

The  Kraus  Seminary 

for  Kindergartners 
Regular  4  Extension  Courses 

Mrs.  Maria  Kraus  Boelte 
Hotel  San  Remo.  Central  Park  West.  75th  Street 

New  York  City 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Columbia  Kindergarten 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

toil  NKW  HAMPSHIRS  AVB 

8AM  KATHAUm  UPPmOOTT  )  a^M^i^,,^. 
BUBAM  CHADICH  BAKER         )  '^ 

Dally  observation  and  practice  in  the  Kindeigar> 
ten.    Students  can  obtain  board  at  the  school. 


BOSTON. 


Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School. 

MRS.  ANNIE  MOSELEY  PERRY,  Principal. 
Thb  Coplby.  i8  Huntinfi^ton  Aye.,  Boston.  MaM. 

(iraiiil  Rapids  Einilergarten  Training  School 

Aciing^  Principal,  CLARA  WHEELER 

School  Year  Continuous— Winter  and  Summer  Terms 

September  15, 1904  to  June  10. 1905 
July5to  August  26, 1905 
Certificate.  Diploma  and  Normal  Courses. 

For  particulars  address  Clara  Wheblbr, 

Auditorium,  23  Fountain  St. ,  Grand  Rapids,  Mldu 

Kindergarten    Normal    Depart- 
ment  Ethical    Culture    School, 

New    Term    Opens     September    27.    1905 

For  Information  address 

FRANK  A.  MANNY.  Superintendent. 
CAROLINE  T.  HAVEN,  Principal. 

Central  Park  West  and  63d  St..  NBW  YORK  CITY 

CleTelanll  Einilergarten  Training  Scliool 

IN  AFFILIATION  WITH  THB 

Chicago  Kindergarten  College 

Cerofff  of  Cedar  sad  Watkias  Atss..  CLEVELARB,  0. 


rOUNOKO    IN    « 


Course  of  study,  under  direction  of  Elizabeth  Har- 
rison, covers  two  years  in  Cleveland,  leadinc  to  senior 
and  normal  courses  in  the  Chicago  Kindeiviirten 
College.  Miss  Nbtta  Fabis,  Principal. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Warnbb.  Ifanaffcr. 
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Chicago  IGndergarten 

Institute  CElt^tothyear] 
GERTRUDE  HOUSE,  40  Scott  St. 

Students  for  1905-6  may  register  now, 
new  classes  open  September  14,  1906. 

Summer  Course  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y., 
July  8— August  18,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Page. 

Summer  Course  at    Knoxville,    Tenn., 
June  20— July  28,  Amelia  Hofer. 


Post-graduate  students,  and  those  who 
desire  supplementary  study,  are  admit- 
ted to  the  regular  aixa  to  special  courses. 
« 

Circulars  on  application. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 

Rocho'8  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without 
Internal  medicine.  Proprietors.  W.  Edward  ft  Son, 
Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  England.  Wholesale  oi 
6.  Poogera  ft  C«..  $o  North  WIUUub  St.,  N.  V. 


Are  now  headquarters  in  the  Northwest  for 

RAFFIA.  RAHAN  &  CARDBOARD 
CONSTRUCTION  PAPER 

and  also  a  great  Tariety  of  other  materials  for 
handwork.    Also  Western  Agents  for  the 

BROWN  FAMOUS  PICTURES 


Dealers  in 


KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL 
AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  AIDS 

258-260  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago. 

•  or  prices  MM  joo^t  gdoKSs  thcni  ts  tbovc* 


THE  AFFORDBY  SCHOOL 

2218  North  Gharla  Street,  -  Baltimore,  WL 

KINDERGARTEN 
NORMAL    CXASS 

JUNIOR.  SENIOR.  AND   SPECIAL   CLASSES. 

Laura  M.  Bcatty  Elizabeth  SiUcman 

Associate  Principals. 

iss  Anne  L.  Page 

will  conduct  a  summer  course  of  study  at 
her  home  in  Danvers,  for  graduated  kinder- 
gartners  and  primary  teachers.  The  object 
of  this  course  is  to  give  a  comprehensive  idea 
of  the  kindergarten  theory  and  practice. 
For  terms  and  particulars  send  for  circu- 
lar.   Address  at  Danvers,  Mass. 

Training  School  for  KIndergartners 

1S2S  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Caroline  M.  C.  Hart  (late  Director  Training 
School  of  Baltimore  Kindergarten  Aisociationi; 
assisted  by  a  competent  staff  ofteachers.  The  wora 
will  include  Junior.  Senior,  Graduate  and  Normal 
Traioers'  Courses,  Mothers*  Classes,  Evening  Clast- 
es  for  Children's  Nurses  and  Nursery  Governesses, 
and  a  Model  Kindergarten.  For  particulars  applv 
to  the  Director.  Miss  Caroline  M.  C.  Hart,  S41  N. 
63d  St  .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kindergarten  Training 

Bzceptloaal  Advaotagea— Dally  Practice— Lectoree 
from  Profestora  of  Oberlln  College  and  privilege  of 
elective  courses  la  the  College  at  special  rate*— 
Chargea  Moderate-  Qredoatce  readily  find  poal* 
tlene.  lath  ymr  b^ns  September  aoth,  ipog. 
For  catologne.  address  SBCRBTARY,  OBBRLIN 
KINDERQARTBN  ASSOCIATION.  Drawer  Q. 

Oberlln,  Ohio. 


dt  the  office  of 

Uie  Kindergarten  Magazine 

Fine  Arts  BuUding 
CHICAGO 

The  foUowiDg  back  numbers  of  the 
Kindergarten  Magazine. 


May,  June,  July,  AugU5t,  September, 
October,  November  and  December,  1888. 

January,  February,  March,  April, 
May,  June,  July,  August,  September  and 
December,  1889. 

January,  February,  March,  September, 
October,  November  and  December,  1890. 

January,  February,  March  and  April, 
1891. 

February,  1897. 

September,  1896.  June,  1900.  Janiuuy 
and  February,  190L 

January,  1903. 


When  mailing  magasines  do  not  roll  or  fold. 
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FOR    THE    KINDERGARTEN 

We  have  made  a  special  study  ot  pictures  for  the  KindcrgarteD  and 
would  call  your  attention  to  the  following  list  of  subjects  In  color: 

Noah's  Atk  Panels,  seven,  each  5  li.  x  19  in,,  per  set,  mounied  on  cloth  89.0  i 
Noah's  Atk  Panels,  seven,  each  &  ft,  x  19  in.,  per  set,  unmouated  •  •  -  7.50 
The  Sapper,  Elii.  Nourse,  14x20  -  -  -  6.00 
A  Duich  Dairy,  Cassiers,  19x39  -  -  .  -  6.00 
St.  George  and  the    Dragon  (Fitirey  Print), 

49x31 3.60 

An  Autumn  D^y,  Cassiers,  16x20-  -  •  -  X-50 
A  Summer  Day,  Cassiers,  16x20  -  -  .  2.50 
Hiawaiha,  Elii.  Nourse.  14>ix22  ....  2.25 
Mother  and  Child,  Toultnouche,  18x24  ■  1.35 
Dutch  Farmyard,  Albert  Hausein,  16x20  -  1. 00 
Bram,    Dirk,   Maijke,    Dirkje.   M.   A.   Post, 

each  8x13 .66 

Holland  WiDdmill,  J.  A.  Redmond,  11x16  .60 

Real  Children  (Seven).  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith, 

8x10.  each .50 

Mother  Goose  Prints,  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins  (Ten  Subjecls),  14x19.  each  .40 

£>Bd  for  our  paapblcl  "Picture!  Inr  lb*  Klndrrsartcn." 

THE  CHICAGO  ART  EDUCATION  CO., 


m  ^mii 


MUSIC  EDUCATION 

By  Calvtn  B.  Cady 

Vol.  i.  An  Outllna.    Vol.  2.  T«ach«r'a  Ma.toria.1.      .       Eft.ch.  S1-50. 

Endorsed  by  those  who  speak  with  authority 

■aful  tr»lnln<  toaoher  aaya 

January  26,  1905. 
CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO. 

Dear  Sirs:— We  have  used  ihe  two  books  by  Mr. 
Calvin  B.  Cady  (ia  the  series  called  Music  Education)  in 
our  class  work  for  two  years.  They  have  been  of  great 
value  in  systematizing  our  program  (or  study  and  nave 
satisfactorily  supplied  a  lonR-lelt  want  for  a  text  book 
on  music  study,  based  on  pedagogic  principles. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harriet  Brown  Sevmour. 

Bt. 

PubUshed  by  CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO.. 

220  WB.ba3h  Ave.,  Chlc&go 
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KIXGSLEY'S  WATER  BABIES. 

REV.    PROF.    W.    CLARK,    D.  D.,    LL.  D.,     D.  C.  L,,    F.  R.  S.  C,    TRINITY    UNI- 
VERSITY,  TORONTO. 

It  is  now  about  forty  years  since  Kingsley's  story  of  the  "Water 
Babies"  appeared  first  in  separate  chapters,  in  Macmillans  Mag- 
azine,  and  shortly  afterward  in  a  volume.  Soon  after  the  beginning 
of  the  publication,  the  present  writer  believed  that  the  "Water 
Babies"  was  not  only  a  fairv  tale  for  Land  Babies,  as  Canon  Kingsley 
called  it^  but  a  very  beautiful  allegorv'  of  the  spiritual  life  of  men. 
In  order  to  test  the  truth  of  this  opinion  he  was  induced  to  publish 
his  interpretation  in  an  English  monthly  magazine,  which  brought 
him  a  letter  from  Kingsley,  in  which  he  declared:  "From  beginning 
to  end  I  desire  not  one  word  more  or  less  as  regards  my  meaning. 
Since  then,  Judge  Hughes,  author  of  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days, 
has  published  an  explanation  of  the  story,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
corresponds  almost  exactly  with  my  own. 

The  hero  of  the  "Water  Babies"  is  named  Tom,  and  his  life  is 
divided  into  two  parts — first,  his  life  as  a  chimney-sweep,  and,  sec- 
ond, his  life  as  a  water  babv.  The  second,  or  water  babv  life  is  di- 
vided  into  three  periods — the  first,  Tom's  life  in  the  river,  up  to  the 
time  when  he  helped  the  lobster  out  of  the  pot;  the  second,  the 
time  of  his  residence  in  St.  Brandan's  Isle,  under  the  t\i'o  great 
fairies,  Mrs.  Bedonebyasyoudid  and  Mrs.  Doasyouwouldbedoneby ;  the 
third,  from  the  time  when  he  started  on  the  journey  to  the  other 
end  of  nowhere  to  the  end. 

The  chimney-sweep  life  of  Tom  is  evidently  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  life  of  sin,  ending  with  a  representation  of  conversion  from 
sin.  The  general  idea  is  that,  when  men  are  living  in  sin.  they  must 
be  led  to  a  consciousness  of  the  evil,  and  a  desire  for  deliverance,  be- 
fore they  can  escape  from  its  power. 

We  see  this  thought  brought  out  in  the  meeting  of  Grimes,  the 
chimney-sweep,  Tom's  master,  with  an  Irishwoman,  who  represents 
Conscience  and  Providence.    "Those  that  wish  to  be  clean,  clean  they 

tAbstract  of  address  dehvercd  at  the  I.  K.  U.,  Toronto,  April  20,  1906. 
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will  he/'  she  said;  "and  those  that  wish  to  be  foul,  foul  they  will 
be."  These  words  sank  into  Tom^s  mind,  and  the  idea  was  enforced 
when  he  came  down  the  wrong  chimney  and  saw  Sir  John  Hart- 
hover's  daughter,  Ellie,  asleep  in  her  clean,  pure  bed.  So  it  was  when 
he  got  down  to  Vendale,  and  Mrs.  Grimes  spoke  of  his  dirtiness. 
Then  he  cried  out,  "I  must  be  clean,  I  must  be  clean,''  and  threw 
himself  into  the  river,  and  was  turned  into  a  water  baby.  Here  is  a 
representation  of  what  we  call  conversion — the  turning  from  sin 
to  righteousness  and  God. 

We  have  said  that  the  chimney-sweep  life  represents  the  life  of 
sin.  The  first  period  of  the  water  baby  life  represents  the  life  of 
worldliness^ — not  a  life  of  overt  evil  doing,  like  the  other,  but  yet, 
perhaps,  a  life  as  dangerous,  and  involving  in  no  less  degree  the 
reality  of  alienation  from  God.  The  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity 
with  God.  It  is  a  life  of  selfishness  and  frivolity,  destitute  of  serious- 
ness or  earnestness  of  purpose — and  all  this  is  admirably  set  forth  in 
the  description  of  Tom's  life  in  the  river,  when  he  made  faces  at  the 
otter,  put  sand  into  the  mouths  of  the  sea-anemones,  and  otherwise 
amused  himself.  From  this  life  of  worldliness  there  is  as  much  need 
of  conversion  as  from  the  life  of  sin;  and  Kingsley  shews  us  how  it 
is  brought  about,  by  the  episode  of  the  lobster  in  the  pot,  and  his 
deliverance  from  that  by  the  help  of  Tom. 

Tom  helped  the  lobster  out  of  the  pot,  and  then  he  recognized 
the  water  babies  around  him.  Up  to  that  time  Tom  had  not  known 
what  they  really  were:  they  had  been  shells  or  sea  creatures,  or  any- 
thing in  fact,  but  not  water  babies;  but  now  Tom  sees  that  they  are 
water  babies  like  himself.  How  strange!  Mr.  Kingsley  says  he 
will  not  tell  us  how  this  came  about;  but  we  have  no  great  difficulty 
in  discovering  how  it  came  to  pass.  When  men  are  living  merely 
selfish  lives,  wrapt  up  in  themselves,  caring  nothing  for  their  fellow 
creatures  except  as  means  to  pleasure  or  gain,  they  have  no  real 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  men;  but  when  they  begin  to  go  out  of 
themselves  and  perform  actions  of  self-denying  love,  then  they  come 
to  imderstand  that  their  fellow  men  are  children  in  the  family  of  one 
great  Father,  brothers  and  sisters,  knit  together  in  common  and 
mutual  affection. 

Now,  then,  we  have  represented  two  types  of  conversion  to 
God  and  good,  the  conversion  from  sin,  and  the  conversion  from 
worldliness.  Tom  is  now  qualified  to  take  up  his  abode  with  the 
other  water  babies  in  St.  Brandan's  Isle,  and  here  we  have  a  warn- 
ing. People  are  apt  to  imagine  that,  when  they  become  godly  men 
or  women,  they  have  done  with  sin  forever;  and,  in  a  sense,  so  they 
have.  But,  for  all  that,  old  habits  are  apt  to  stick  to  us,  and  some- 
times, on  occasion,  to  revive,  and  so  it  was  with  Tom.  "He  would 
meddle  with  the  creatures,  all  but  the  water-snakes,  for  they  would 
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stand  no  nonsense.  So  he  tickled  the  madrepores  to  make  them  shut 
up,  and  put  stones  into  the  anemones^  mouths  to  make  them  fancy 
that  their  dinner  was  coming/*  and  so  forth. 

Well,  Mrs.  Bedonebyasyoudid  came,  and,  instead  of  a  loUypop,  she 
put  a  pd)ble  into  Tom's  mouth,  doing  to  him  as  he  did  to  others. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  this  point  further  than  to  point  out  that  this 
great  fairy  represents  the  principle  of  Law,  the  law  which  says, 
"Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.*'  One  beautiful 
touch  may  here  be  noted.  Tom  thought  this  fairy  ugly.  "Yes,'* 
she  says,  "I  am  very  ugly.  I  am  the  ugliest  fairy  in  the  world;  and 
I  shall  be  till  people  behave  themselves  as  they  ought  to  do.  And 
then  I  shall  grow  as  beautiful  as  my  sister  (Mrs.  Doasyouwouldbe- 
doneby,  representing  Grace),  who  is  the  loveliest  fairy  in  the  world." 
Is  not  this  truer  While  men  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  Law  of 
the  Universe,  which  is  the  mind  of  God,  Law  seems  to  them  ugly  and 
repulsive.  When  they  have  leamt  to  obey  its  commands,  they  see 
its  beauty. 

Mrs.  Doasyouwouldbedoneby  represents  Divine  Grace.  She  does 
no  task  what  we  have  done,  like  Law,  but  proceeds  of  pure  bounty 
to  give  us  all  kinds  of  good  things. 

Several  episodes  here  demand  attention.  Tom  got  at  the  Cab- 
inet in  which  Mrs.  Bedonebyasyoudid  kept  her  sweet  things,  and  he 
devoured  a  quantity  of  them  without  leave.  As  a  consequence,  they 
became  nauseous,  and  pimples  broke  out  all  over  him.  There  is  a 
warning  against  short  cuts  and  unlawful  ways  of  getting  pleasure. 
But  Tom  confessed  his  wrong  doing  and  got  well. 

Little  Ellie,  Sir  John  Harthover's  daughter,  whom  Tom  had 
seen  when  he  was  a  chimney-sweep,  had  become  a  water  baby  and  as- 
sisted in  the  education  of  Tom.  But  one  thing  Tom  could  not  under- 
stand— ^where  she  went  to  every  Sunday.  Mrs.  Bedonebyasyoudid 
told  him  that  Ellie  could  not  inform  him,  nor  could  any  one,  and, 
in  order  to  find  out,  he  must  do  as  Ellie  had  done — go  somewhere, 
where  he  did  not  want  to  go,  and  do  something  that  he  did  not  want 
to  do,  and  then  he  would  know.  The  meaning  of  this  is  clear.  No 
one  who  has  attained  to  a  higher  level  in  the  spiritual  life  can  im- 
part his  experience  to  another.  The  Captain  of  our  Salvation  was 
made  perfect  through  suffering;  and  only  by  treading  the  same  path, 
the  path  of  loving  self-sacrifice,  can  we  understand  or  imitate  his 
Ufe. 

Tom  surmised  that  what  he  would  have  to  do  was  to  go  and 
help  Mr.  Grimes,  and  so  it  turned  out.  At  first  he  refus^,  but 
finally  set  out  for  the  other  end  of  nowhere.  On  this  journey  he 
needed  the  guidance  of  Mother  Carey,  and  first  he  must  find  his  way 
to  her.  Several  efforts  came  to  nothing.  He  tried  the  Gairfowl— 
the  same  as  the  Great  Auk,  now  extinct;  but  this  old  lady  could 
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give  him  no  help.  She  represented  the  class  of  people  who  are  so 
self-satisfied  that  they  refuse  to  learn  anything  more,  and  so  lose 
what  knowledge  they  once  possessed. 

Leaving  the  Gairfowl,  Tom  finds  a  whale  that  can  help  him,  and 
at  last  sees  Mother  Carey,  who  represents  Dame  Nature.  *^She  sits 
making  old  beasts  into  new  all  the  year  round."  She  was  "a  white 
marble  lady,  sitting  on  a  white  marble  throne.  And  from  the  foot  of 
the  throne  there  swam  away,  out  and  out  into  the  sea,  millions  of 
new-born  creatures."  This  is  Nature  and  her  work,  and  to  her  Tom 
applied  for  guidance  in  his  journey  to  the  other  end  of  nowhere. 

Mother  Carey  gave  Tom  two  pieces  of  advice;  she  told  him  to 
follow  his  dog,  and  walk  backward — advice  which  at  first  he  could  not 
understand.  But  she  explained  to  him  that  thus  only  he  could  find 
thi  way.  The  meaning  is  obvious.  The  guides  which  Nature  gives 
us  are  Instinct  and  Experience,  the  first  represented  by  the  Dog,  and 
the  other  by  walking  backward. 

As  he  goes  on,  the  author  has  a  fling  at  examiners,  not  alto- 
gether undeserved,  perhaps,  and  then  he  comes  to  the  pow-wow  man, 
who  represents  the  class  of  religious  teachers,  who  believe  that  no 
real  work  of  grace  can  be  accomplished  in  any  one  until  he  is  first 
frightened  into  fits.  It  is  a  much  less  common  type  than  it  used  to 
be,  but  perhaps  it  would  be  rather  rash  to  assume  that  it  is  extinct, 

Tom  now  continues  his  journey  until  he  comes  to  the  place 
where  Mr.  Grimes  is  found,  stuck  in  a  chimney.  He  is  by  no  means 
in  a  state  of  mind  favorable  for  receiving  religious  impressions;  but 
the  memory  of  his  mother,  the  thought  that  she  prayed  in  vain  for 
him  while  she  lived,  and  was  now  dead,  the  kindliness  of  Tom  to 
whom  he  had  been  a  cruel  master,  all  combined  to  make  a  change 
in  him,  and  he  came  out  of  the  chimney  prepared  to  live  a  new  life. 

Tom  has  now  done  his  work,  and  is  permitted  to  return  by  the 
backstairs  to  St.  Brandan'iS  Isle.  Many  want  to  use  the  backstairs 
as  a  way  of  avoiding  the  journey  that  Tom  had  taken ;  but  this  does 
not  succeed.  Tom  found,  on  his  return,  that  EUie,  like  himself,  had 
grown  up,  and  was  no  longer  a  child.  The  close  of  the  story  is  very 
beautiful. 

"Attention,  chilcjren,^"  said  the  Fairy,  "look  at  me  once  more." 
They  looked,  and  both  of  them  cried  out  at  once,  "Oh,  who  are  you, 
after  all?"  "You  are  our  dear  Mrs.  Doasyouwouldbedoneby."  "No, 
you  are  good  Mrs.  Bedonebvasvoudid ;  but  vou  are  grown  quite 
beautiful  now !"  "To  you,"  said  the  Fairy.  "But  look  again."  "You 
are  ]iIotlier  Carey,''  said  Tom,  in  a  wry  low,  solemn  voice;  for  he 
had  found  out  something  which  made  him  very  happy,  and  yet 
frightened  him  more  than  all  he  had  ever  seen.  "But  you  are  grown 
quite  young  again."  "To  you,"  said  the  Fairy:  "Ijook  again." 
"You  are  the  Irishwoman  who  met  me  the  day  I  went  to  Harthover  !** 
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And  when  they  looked,  she  was  neither  of  them,  and  yet  all  of  them 
at  once.  "My  name  is  written  in  my  eyes,  if  you  have  eyes  to  see 
it  there/'  And  they  looked  into  her  great,  deep,  soft  eyes,  and  they 
changed  again  and  again  into  every  hue,  as  the  light  changes  in  a 

diamond. 

Now,  the  meaning  of  all  this  is  clear  enough.  In  this  dim 
twilight  of  time,  when  we  are  as  children  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  see 
through  a  glass  darkly,  Conscience,  and  Providence,  and  I^aw,  and 
Grace,  and  Nature  seemed  to  be  diverse,  and  sometimes  even  contra- 
dictory. But,  wlien  we  are  grown  to  the  full  stature  of  men  in  Christ, 
and  see  face  to  face,  and  know  as  we  are  known,  then  we  shall  under- 
stand that  Nature,  and  Grace,  and  Law,  and  Conscience,  and  Provi- 
dence are  all  one  in  God. 

[Scanning  the  above  condensation  of  Dr.  Clark's  address,  the  editor  can 
but  regret  that  personality  is  so  elusive  a  quantity.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
thru  the  medium  of  printer's  ink  an  idea  of  the  charm  of  this  paper  as  given 
by  the  speaker.  The  rich  voice  with  its  delicious  burr,  and  his  own  thorougn 
appreciation  of  the  finer  points  of  humor  and  philosophy  carried  his  audience 
with  him.  Illustrative  stories  from  other  sources  than  the  book  under  con- 
sideration made  his  ideas  clearer.  It  w^as  a  great  treat  to  hear  passages  from 
the  famous,  well-beloved  story  read  by  such  an  interpreter,  and  if  ever  there 
is  opportunity  to  hear  Dr.  Clark's  appreciation  of  Water-Babies,  do  not  miss 

it. — Editor.] 

I 

KINDEBOARTEN  DEPAHTMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION   PROGRAM,   ASBURRY   PARK,   JULY   3-7. 

July  i. — Morning: 

1.  President's  address,  Marv  Jean  Miller. 

2.  "'^The  Recognition  of  the  Physical  Development  of  the  Child  in 
the  Training  of  Kindergartners/'  Dr.  Nathan  Oppenheim,  New  York 
City,  author  of  ^'Development  of  the  Child,"  etc. 

3.  "How  Does  the  Routine  of  the  Kindergarten  Develop  the  Child 
Physically?"  Mrs.  James  L.  Hughes,  Toronto. 

Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  Colin  A.  Scott,  professor  of  psychology, 
Boston  Normal  School. 
July  6, — Afternoon. 

1.  "Methods  of  Supervision  of  Public  School  Kindergartens," 
Miss  Laura  Fisher,  director  public  school  kindergartens,  Boston. 

Discussion  opened  by  Aaron  Gove,  Denver. 

2.  "The  Validity  of  Recent  Criticisms  of  the  Kindergarten/'  Dr. 
M.  V.  O'Shea,  professor  of  the  science  and  art  of  education,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Five  minute  discussions  after  each  subject. 
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LITTLE  CHILDREN.* 

BY  LAURA  ELLA  CRAGIN. 

IX. 

subject:    the  departure  from  egypt. 
Exodus,  Chapters  7-13. 

In  order  to  complete  the  life  of  Moses  in  the  current  year  of  the 
Kindergarten  Magazine  it  has  been  necessary  to  condense  the  lea- 
sons  materially.  The  account  of  the  plagues  and  the  departure  from 
Egypt  was  given  in  my  own  Sunday  school  kindergarten  in  three 
successive  stories,  the  first  two  are  suggested  by  these  notes. 

(Tell  of  the  River  Nile  being  turned  red  and  the  people^s  suffer- 
ing for  water  for  seven  days ;  the  sending  of  the  frogs  and  the  annoy- 
ance they  occasioned  and  the  irritation  caused  by  the  lice,  or  mos- 
quitoes. Then  speak  of  the  flies  which  troubled  only  the  Egyptians 
and  of  the  sickness  which  came  to  their  cattle  and  from  which  they, 
themselves,  suffered.  Describe  graphically  the  terrible  storm  with 
its  thunder,  lightning  and  great  hailstones,  and  of  its  destruction  of 
the  flax  and  bariey  and  of  the  cattle  which  had  been  left  in  the  fields 
by  those  Egyptians  who  did  not  believe  Moses'  warnings.  Speak  of 
the  fact  that  the  storm  was  not  felt  in  (Joshen,  so  (Jod's  people  were 
kept  safely.  Then  tell  of  the  locusts,  or  grasshoppers,  which  destroyed 
what  the  storm  had  left.  Be  careful  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  before 
each  plague,  Pharaoh  was  urged  by  Moses  to  let  the  people  leave 
Egypt  and  was  told  what  the  consequences  would  be  of  his  refusal. 
Tell  of  his  repeated  promises  to  obey  God  and  make  the  children 
realize  that  these  troubles  came  to  him  because  of  his  disobedience. 
After  telling  of  the  locusts,  continue  thus:) 

Aa  the  king  still  refused  to  obey,  God  told  Moses  to  stretch  out 
his  hand  and  when  he  did  so,  darkness  came  over  the  land.  Shut 
your  eyes  a  moment,  children.     Wouldn't  it  be  dreadful  if  in  the 


♦Cop3rright,  1905,  by  Laura  BUa  Cragin. 

*To  illustrate  th'ese  stories  scenes  from  Egyptian  life  may  be  used 
and  views  of  the  country  thro  which  the  Israelites  passed.  Murillo's 
picture,  "Moses  Smiting  the  Rock,"  may  be  shown  in  connection  with 
Lesson  4,  tho  it  does  not  accurately  describe  the  scene,  as  only  the 
elders  witnessed  the  miracle. 
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daytime  it  was  as  dark  as  that?  The  Egyptians  could  not  go  out  of 
doors  nor  do  any  work,  for  the  darkness  lasted  three  days.  But  the 
Israelites  had  the  sunlight  in  their  houses  all  the  time  just  as  usual. 

After  the  three  days  of  darkness,  Pharaoh  sent  for  Moses  and 
said :  *^You  Israelites  may  go  and  worship  your  Qoi  and  your  chil- 
dren, too,  may  go  with  you,  but  you  must  not  take  your  flocks  and 
herds.'' 

Moses  replied :  "God  has  told  us  to  take  our  cattle  and  we  must 
obey  Him." 

Then  Pharaoh  was  very  angry  and  said :  "Go  away  from  me  and 
do  not  dare  come  to  me  again  or  you  shall  surely  die." 

"I  will  not  see  you  again,"  said  Moses,  "but  about  midnight  God 
will  come  to  Egypt  and  in  every  house  the  oldest  son  shall  die,  from 
the  son  of  the  king  to  the  son  of  the  poorest  servant.  But  no  harm 
shall  come  to  the  Israelites  that  you  may  know  that  God  is  the  Lord. 
Then  you  will  send  your  servants  to  beg  us  to  leave  Egypt." 

Though  he  heard  these  dreadful  words,  Pharaoh  would  not  let 
the  people  go.  Then  Moses  called  the  Israelites  together  and  told 
them  to  get  everything  ready.  That  night  they  were  all  to  stay  in 
their  houses  and  they  were  to  eat  their  supper  in  haste,  dressed  for 
their  journey.  This  supper  was  to  be  called  the  passover,  for  while 
they  ate  it,  God  would  pass  over  their  homes  and  none  of  their  sons 
should  die.  The  people  bowed  their  heads  and  thanked  the  dear 
heavenly  Father  for  promising  to  take  such  loving  care  of  them, 
and  then  they  went  back  to  their  homes  and  did  just  what  God  had 
told  them  to  do.  And,  children,  that  night  at  twelve  o'clock,  when 
they  were  eating  tlieir  supper,  suddenly  they  heard  a  cry  and  another 
and  then  another,  for  in  every  home,  from  the  king's  beautiful  palace 
to  the  little  hut  of  the  poorest  Egyptian,  the  oldest  son  was  dead. 

The  king  sent  his  servants  in  great  haste  to  Moses  to  tell  him 
to  take  the  people,  their  children  and  their  cattle,  and  leave  Egypt 
at  once.  The  Egyptians  begged  the  Israelites  to  hasten,  for  they 
were  afraid  God  would  kill  them  all,  and  they  gave  them  many  beau- 
tiful presents — clothing  and  silver  and  gold.  So  the  Israelites  started 
quickly,  the  women  taking  the  dough  with  which  they  were  about  to 
make  bread,  because  they  did  not  have  time  to  bake  it.  It  must  have 
seemed  strange  to  see  all  the  people — ^thousands  and  thousands  of 
them — starting  at  night  on  their  journey.    There  were  the  men,  the 
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women  and  many,  many  children,  besides  all  the  cattle  traveling 
on  together.  It  was  a  beautiful  night  in  early  spring  and  the  full 
moon  gave  them  plenty  of  light 

After  they  had  marched  for  a  long  way  they  stopped  to  rest  at 
a  place  called  Succoth.  Here  the  men  put  up  tents,  or  booths,  which 
they  made  from  the  boughs  of  trees  to  keep  the  hot  sun  from  them 
and  in  which  they  could  sleep  at  night.  After  they  had  rested,  they 
again  traveled  on,  and,  children,  God  showed  them  where  to  go  in 
such  a  wonderful  way.  A  great  cloud  went  before  them  and  this 
cloud  looked  like  a  pillar,  or  tall  post.  At  night  it  was  bright  as 
fire  aftd  they  could  not  only  see  where  to  go  but  they  could  be  sure 
Grod  was  always  with  them,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  Don't  you 
think  they  must  have  been  very,  very  glad  to  be  safely  out  of  Egypt, 
where  they  had  had  such  hard  times  and  where  the  wicked  king  had 
been  so  cruel?  I  am  sure  they  thanked  the  dear  heavenly  Father 
for  all  His  goodness  to  them. 

subject:    crossing  the  red  sea. 
Exodus  IJf  {entire);  15:1-21, 

(Describe  the  continuance  of  the  march^  during  which  the  Is- 
raelites were  led  by  the  wonderful  pillar  of  cloud  or  fire.  Tell  of 
their  traveling  in  a  narrow  defile  with  the  Eed  Sea  on  one  side,  while 
high  mountains  rose  on  the  other  side  and  crossed  their  pathway  far 
ahead.  Speak  of  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  terrible  plagues 
that  had  been  sent  him,  Pharaoh  regretted  that  he  had  allowed 
the  people  to  leave  and  tell  of  his  pursuing  them  with  his  soldiers 
and  chariots.    Then  continue:) 

I  can  not  tell  you  how  frightened  the  Israelites  were  when  they 
saw  Pharaoh  coming.  Tliey  had  nothing  with  which  to  fight  the 
king's  soldiers  and  they  could  not  climb  the  great  mountains  which, 
you  rememl>er,  were  in  front  of  them  and  on  one  side,  while  they 
thought  they  would  be  drowned  if  they  tried  to  cross  the  sea  which 
lay  at  the  other  side.  They  forgot  how  good  God  had  been  to  them 
and  thev  went  to  Moses  and  cried  out:  "Whv  did  vou  ask  us  to  leave 
Eg}'ptr  It  would  have  l>een  better  to  have  stayed  there  than  for  us 
all  to  be  killed  bv  Pharaoh  here!'' 

ft 

Moifes  answered :  **Do  not  be  afraid :  God  will  take  care  of  vou, 
and  the  Kgyptians  shall  trouble  you  no  more." 
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To  whom  did  Moses  always  go  when  he  needed  help?  Yes,  to 
God,  so  now  he  asked  the  heavenly  Father  what  he  should  do.  God 
said:  "Tell  the  people  to  go  forward,  and  lift  up  your  rod  and 
stretch  it  over  the  »ea.  Then  the  waters  will  be  divided  so  the  people 
can  cross  over." 

When  God  had  spoken  thus,  the  wonderful  pillar  of  cloud,  which 
had  been  in  front  of  the  people,  went  back  and  stood  between  the 
Eg}'ptians  and  the  Israelites.  It  was  growing  late  and  the  pillar 
looked  black  to  the  Egyptians,  so  they  could  not  see  the  Israelites  at 
all.  But  to  God's  people  it  was  a  pillar  of  fire,  so  they  could  see 
where  to  go.  Then  Moses  took  the  rod  with  which  he  had  done 
such  wonderful  things,  and  stretched  it  out  over  the  sea,  as  God  told 
him  to  do.  And,  children,  a  strong  wind  began  to  blow  which  piled 
the  waters  up  like  a  wall  on  each  side,  leaving  a  broad,  dry  path  over 
which  the  people  could  cross. 

I  think  Moses  and  Aaron  walked  across  first  and  after  them 
came  all  the  men,  the  women  with  the  children,  and  the  cattle.  How 
strange  it  must  have  seemed  to  them  to  walk  right  through  the  sea 
and  to  look  at  the  water  piled  up  on  each  side.  I  don't  believe  they 
ever  forgot  that  night. 

When  the  Eg}^ptians  saw  the  Israelites  marching  on,  they  fol- 
lowed them,  driving  their  chariots  right  into  the  same  path  between 
the  walls  of  water.  Perhaps  they  thought  if  it  was  safe  for  the 
Israelites  to  cross,  they  also  could  do  it.  But  when  thev  reached  the 
middle  of  the  sea,  a  great  storm  came  on ;  the  wind  blew,  the  rain 
came  pouring  down,  the  lightning  flashed  and  the  thunder  crashed. 
Then  the  sand  over  which  they  had  been  driving  began  to  grow  soft 
so  their  wheels  stuck  and  some  of  them  began  to  come  off.  This 
made  it  very"  hard  for  the  horses  to  pull  the  chariots  and  they  began 
to  plimge  and  to  try  to  run,  so  their  drivers  could  hardly  hold  them. 
The  Eg}"ptians  were  very  much  frightened  and  said :  "Let  us  hasten 
back,  for  the  Lord  is  fighting  for  the  Israelites." 

Then  God  said  to  Moses:  "Stretch  out  your  rod  over  the  sea 
that  the  waters  may  come  again  upon  the  Egyptians,  upon  their 
chariots  and  upon  their  horsemen." 

When  Moses  did  this,  the  waters  all  rushed  back  and  as  the  morn- 
ing light  came,  the  Israelites  could  see  the  Egyptians  struggling  to 
escape.     But  the  waters  were  too  swift  and  strong,  so  the  wicked 
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king  and  all  his  soldiers  were  drowned  because  he  would  not  obey  God. 
Do  you  not  think  Moses  and  the  Israelites  were  glad  that  God  had 
taken  care  of  them  and  that  the  Eg}'ptians  would  trouble  them  no 
more?    (Tell  of  the  song  of  thanksgiving  led  by  Moses  and  Miriam.) 

subject:      thirst   and   hunger   in    the    WILDERNESS. 

Exodus  15:22-27;  16  {erUire), 

After  God  had  so  wonderfully  brought  the  Israelites  through  the 
Bed  Sea,  Moses  led  them  to  a  pleasant  place  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  shore.  Palm  trees  grew  there  which  shaded  them  from  the  hot 
sun  and  there  were  many  wells  of  water  from  which  they  could  drink. 
After  they  had  rested  for  a  while,  they  started  again  on  their  jour- 
ney through  the  wilderness,  the  pillar  of  cloud  leading  the  way.  I 
can  not  tell  you  how  strange  the  country  was  through  which  they 
passed.  Ahead  of  them  rose  rocky  mountains  which  looked  like  a 
great  wall.  As  far  as  they  could  see  there  was  only  sand  and  rocks; 
no  trees,  grass  nor  flowers  were  to  be  found.  They  walked  over  a 
path  made  by  pebbles,  which  was  now  dry  but  where  once  a  little 
stream  had  flowed.  The  hot  sun  beat  down  on  their  heads  and  the 
sand  was  blown  in  their  faces. 

(Contrast  the  silence  of  the  wilderness  with  the  noise  and  life 
of  Egypt.  Describe  the  sufferings  of  the  Israelites  from  thirst  for 
three  days,  their  eagerness  to  reach  the  springs  and  their  great  dis- 
appointment in  finding  the  water  too  bitter  to  drink.  Tell  of  their 
murmuring  against  Moses.) 

Moses  did  not  try  to  answer  the  people  but  to  whom  do  you  think 
he  want  for  help  ?  Yes,  to  God,  as  he  always  did.  The  dear  heavenly 
Father  did  not  say,  "The  people  are  very  wicked  to  forget  all  I  have 
done  for  them.^'  Instead  He  was  tender  and  loving,  and  sorry  for 
their  sufferings.  He  told  Moses  to  cut  down  a  tree  which  grew  near 
and  throw  it  into  the  spring.  When  Moses  did  this,  the  water  became 
sweet  and  good,  so  the  people  could  drink  it.  Oh,  how  refreshing  it 
was!  I  think  the  people  must  have  been  sorry  they  had  murmured 
and  forgotten  God's  goodness  to  them.  They  called  that  place  Marah, 
which  means  bitter,  because  at  first  they  could  not  drink  the  water. 
From  there  they  went  on  a  little  further  to  a  beautiful  place  called 
Elim,  where  were  a  number  of  wells  of  water  and  a  great  many  palm 


♦It  may  be  wise  to  divide  this  lesson  into  two  stories. 
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trees,  which  shaded  them  from  the  hot  sim.  Here  they  rested  for  a 
whole  month  and  then  again  they  continued  their  journey. 

For  a  time  they  went  near  the  sea  and  then  they  left  the  water 
and  crossed  a  dreary  plain  covered  with  sand.  Back  of  them  rose 
a  long  line  of  white  hills  and  beyond  these  the  great  mountains  could 
be  seen,  looking  purple  in  the  distance.  Across  the  sea  they  could 
still  catch  glimpses  of  Egypt  which  they  had  left  far  behind.  When 
they  first  started  on  their  journey,  they  carried  food  with  them.  .But 
they  had  now  been  gone  a  whole  month  and  this  food  was  almost  gone. 
Moses  had  lived  for  forty  years  in  this  very  wilderness,  when  he 
took  care  of  Jethro's  sheep,  and  as  the  pillar  of  cloud  led  the  people 
into  it,  he  must  have  wondered  where  food  could  be  found  for  so 
many.  But  he  felt  very  sure  God  would  take  care  of  them.  (Con- 
trast Moses'  faith  with  the  Israelites'  lack  of  trust.  Tell  of  their 
forgetfulness  of  God's  goodness  and  watchful  care,  and  of  their  re- 
proaches of  Moses.  Lead  the  children  to  feel  God's  tender  compas- 
sion in  promising  them  food  and  in  revealing  Himself  to  them.  De- 
scribe the  sending  of  quails  at  eventide.) 

The  next  morning  when  the  dew  was  gone  they  looked  on  the 
ground  and  saw  some  little  white  things.  They  said,  "Manna,"  which 
means,  "What  is  this?"  Moses  answered  that  it  was  the  food  God 
had  promised  to  send  to  them.  Each  one  was  to  gather  only  as  much 
as  he  needed  for  one  day  because  it  would  be  found  every  morning. 
So  the  people  gathered  this  curious  food  which  was  like  a  little  seed, 
small,  round  and  white,  and  which  they  called  manna.  They  either 
ate  it  as  they  found  it,  and  then  it  tasted  sweet  like  honey,  or  they 
ground  it  into  flour  and  baked  it,  and  then  it  had  an  oily  taste  which 
they  liked  very  much. 

Would  it  not  seem  very  strange  if  instead  of  going  to  a  store  to 
buy  food  we  could  just  pick  it  up  from  the  groimd?  Some  of  the 
Israelites  were  lazy  and  waited  until  late  in  the  morning  to  gather 
the  manna  but  they  found  none,  as  the  warm  sun  had  melted  all  that 
was  left,  so  they  had  to  wait  until  the  next  day  and  then  they  went 
out  early.  Others  thought  they  would  not  gather  it  every  day  and 
they  tried  to  keep  it  over  night  but  the  next  day  it  was  spoiled,  so 
they  found  they  must  do  just  what  God  said  and  get  it  every  single 
morning.  But  on  Saturday  they  gathered  twice  as  much  as  usual 
and  on  Sunday  it  did  not  spoil,  for  God  wanted  them  to  rest  on  His 
day,  so  none  was  found  that  morning. 
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God  told  Moses  to  keep  some  manna  in  a  golden  pot,  as  He  wished 
the  people  to  remeniher  that  He  had  sent  them  food  from  heaven 
when  they  were  in  the  wilderness.  This  pot  of  gold,  filled  with 
manna,  the  Israelites  always  carried  with  them  after  that  wherever 
they  journeyed. 

subject:     water  from  the  rock. 
Exodtui  17:1'13. 
I  told  you  last  Sunday,  children,  of  the  food  God  sent  His  people. 

Even  after  they  started  again  on  their  journey  they  found  this 
manna  on  the  ground  each  morning.  You  rememljer  that  the  Israel- 
ites had  been  traveling  through  a  sandy  plain,  but  as  they  marched  on 
they  came  nearer  and  nearer  the  mountains.  These  were  very  rocky 
and  I  wish  you  might  have  seen  their  lovely  colors — red,  green,  pur- 
ple, rose-color,  gray  and  black — while  among  them  grew  pretty 
flowers.  But  perhaps  the  people  did  not  notice  all  these  beautiful 
colors,  for  again  they  were  suffering  from  thirst.  For  three  days 
thev  had  found  no  water  but  thev  did  not  ask  God  for  it  as  thev  should 
have  done.  They  quite  forgot  that  He  had  made  the  water  sweet 
at  Marah  and  that  He  sent  them  food  each  morning.  They  began  to 
murmur  and  complain  and  to  find  fault  with  Moses.  They  said  to 
him :  "Give  us  water  to  drink.  Why  did  you  bring  us  from  Egypt 
to  kill  us  all  with  thirst?''  Moses  went  to  God  and  said:  "What 
shall  I  do?  These  ])eo])le  are  almost  angry  enough  to  throw  stones 
at  me." 

Where  do  you  suppose  God  said  that  Moses  could  get  water?  In 
the  very  strangest  place !  He  told  him  to  take  some  of  the  older  men 
and  go  to  a  large  rock,  a  little  distance  ahead.  He  was  to  strike  this 
rock  with  his  rod,  and  when  he  did  so  water  would  flow  from  it. 
Wasn't  it  wonderful  to  get  water  in  this  way?  Moses  took  the  men 
with  him  and  they  climbed  a  hill  until  they  reached  the  large  rock. 
When  IVIoses  struck  it  with  his  rod,  out  poured  a  great  stream  of 
water.  It  flowed  down  the  hill  and  over  the  plain  until  it  came  to 
where  the  thirsty  jx^ople  were  waiting.  Oh,  how  glad  they  must  have 
been  to  see  this  stream  and  how  good  the  cool  water  must  have  tasted ! 
I  think  thev  were  sorrv  thev  had  murmured  and  found  fault  with 

V  ft-  « 

Moses. 

A  little  while  after  this  some  rough  people,  called  Amalekites, 
who  lived  in  the  wilderness,  came  up  behind  the  Israelites  and  at- 
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tacked  them.  This  troubled  them  very  much,  as  they  were  tired  from 
marching.  But  Moses  told  one  of  his  brave  soldiers,  named  Joshtia, 
to  take  some  strong  men  and  go  and  fight  the  Amalekites.  Do  mm 
think  Moses,  also,  wont  with  them  ?  No,  he  was  an  old,  old  man,  too 
old  to  fight,  but  he  did  something  that  helped  even  more.  He  took 
his  brother  Aaron  and  another  old  man,  named  Hur,  and  went  up  on 
top  of  a  hill,  where  they  could  watch  the  soldiers.  Moses  held  up 
his  rod  and  prayed  that  God  would  help  the  Israelites  win.  As  long 
as  he  held  his  rod  up,  the  Israelites  were  stronger  in  the  battle,  but 
when  he  grew  tired  and  let  his  rod  fall  down  the  Amalekites  had 
success. 

Try  to  hold  your  hands  up,  children.  You  get  tired  after  awhile, 
do  you  not?  Poor  Moses'  hands  and  arms  grew  very  tired,  so  Aaron 
and  Hur  brought  a  large  stone  and  asked  him  to  sit  down.  Then 
they  sat,  one  on  each  side,,  and  took  turns  holding  up  his  hands,  so 
the  ro<l  should  be  raised  all  the  time.  When  the  Israelites  looked  up 
to  the  hill  and  saw  Moses  praying  and  lifting  up  his  ro'd,  it  made 
them  strong  and  they  fought  well.  Before  the  sun  went  down  they 
drove  all  the  Amalekites  away,  so  they  did  not  trouble  them  any  more 
while  they  were  traveling  in  the  wilderness. 

MUSIC  FOB  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  KINDERGARTEN. 

Having  been  frequently  asked  to  recommend  a  collection  of  songs 
suitable  for  the  Sunday  School  Kindergarten,  I  wish  to  express  my 
own  conviction  that  there  is  need  for  just  such  a  book.  There  are 
a  few  good  pamphlet  books,  such  as  "Songs  and  Hymns  for  the  Pri- 
msLTY  Sunday  School,"  by  Frederica  Beard,  and  "Song  Stories  for  the 
Sunday  School,''  by  Patty  S.  and  Mildred  J.  Hill  (both  published  by 
Summy  &  Co.,  and  sold  for  25  and  15  cents,  respectively).  The 
Cradle  Song  and  one  or  two  others  in  "Primary  and  Junior  Songs 
for  the  Sunday  School,''  by  Mari  R.  Hofwl,  may  be  usckI,  tho  most  of 
them  are  too  old  for  the  kindergarten.  Lovely  nature  songs  and  others 
for  s})ecial  days  are  to  be  found  in  various  collections;  among  these 
are  the  Easter  and  Christmas  songs  in  Miss  Poulsson's  "Holiday 
Songs,"  and  many  in  the  Smith,  Walker  and  Gaynor  collections.  P. 
W.  Blackmer  publishes  a  number  of  good  songs  in  leaflet  form — the 
"Sunbeam  Song,"  "Greeting  Song,"  and  others.  But  good  songs,  with 
bright,  attractive  music  to  illustrate  Christian  virtues,  such  as  love, 
trust,  obedience,  courage,  etc.,  are  greatly  needed.     I  have  especially 
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felt  this  during  my  Old  Testament  studies,  when  I  have  often  wanted 
songs  to  emphasize  the  truth  I  was  trying  to  impress. 

In  my  own  Sunday  School  Kindergarten  we  rarely  introduce  mo- 
tions with  the  songs;  as  these  are  distracting  and  have  a  tendency  to 
take  from  the  spirit  of  reverence,  which  should  always  be  felt. 


The  Teacher  and  the  Child.  By  H.  Thistleton  Mark.  This  is 
a  book  rich  in  suggestion  for  all  who  have  to  do  with  children.  The 
writer  speaks  not  from  theoretical  tliinking  alone,  but  from  wide  per- 
sonal experience  and  observation.  Several  years  ago  Professor  Mark 
visited  the  United  States,  and  in  this  volume  will  be  found  some  sug- 
gestions derived  from  his  study  of  our  schools  and  school  system,  in- 
cluding certain  Sunday  schools  as  well.  Indeed,  tho  the  book  is  ad- 
dressed primarily  to  the  student-teachers  of  England,  yet  two  chapters 
have  Sunday  school  teachers  especially  in  mind,  and,  indeed,  the  entire 
volume  will  be  found  of  great  value  for  Sunday  school  teachers  the 
world  over.  Delightful  in  st}^le,  enlivened  and  enriched  by  many  illus- 
trative stories,  teachers  young  and  old  and  parents,  as  well,  will  find 
it  a  fertile  storehouse  for  future  and  present  use.  Pedagogically 
sound,  it  is  inspirational  as  well,  pervaded  by  a  truly  religious  spirit 
of  responsibility  and  consecration.  Questions  and  notes  at  the  ends  of 
the  chapters  focus  valuable,  important  points.  We  quote  one  state- 
ment as  illustrative  of  style  and  thought :  "What  is,  so  to  say,  latent 
in  our  teaching,  is  often  as  suggestive  and  has  as  much  to  do  with  the 
impression  we  ultimately  make,  and  the  influence  wo  exert,  as  what  is 
consciously  expressed.  .  .  .  One  distinguished  teacher  informed 
the  writer  that  the  mere  fact  that  she  had  been  pursuing  a  difficult 
course  of  study  during  the  summer  vacation,  of  totally  different  sub- 
jects, on  returning  to  school.  The  fact  that  she  herself  was  making 
intellectual  headway  increased  her  grip  on  the  minds  of  her  pupils.*' 
Eevell  &  Co.,  New  York ;  75c  net. 


Boys  and  Gibls.  A  nature  study  magazine.  Official  organ  of 
the  Chautauqua  Junior  Naturalist  Clubs  and  Junior  Citizens  League. 
Edited  by  Martha  Van  Rensselaer.  Interests  children  in  nature  in 
a  practical  way.     Price,  50  cents  a  year. 


A  LITTLE  JOKE  ON  RICHARD. 

If  Richard  cried  the  least  bit  after  his  grandmother  kissed  ]\:Tn 
and  left  him  in  the  big  bed  in  the  front  room  upstairs,  it  isn't  sur- 
prising. He  had  never  been  away  from  his  mother  before,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  he  cried  so  softly  nobody  heard  him. 

Richard,  though,  remembered  what  his  mother  told  him  the  last 
minute  before  she  put  him  on  board  the  train  that  morning.  She  said, 
"Richard,  dear,  be  a  little  man  at  grandma's,  and  don^t  make  her  a 
bit  of  trouble,  if  you  can  help  it.  You  are  a  big  boy  now — almost 
big  enough  to  go  to  school.  Just  remember  that,  and  mama  will  be 
proud  of  you." 

Richard  buried  his  face  in  the  pillow  and  tried  to  stop  crying. 
He  did  wish  he  had  his  own  little  pillow — the  ones  at  grandma's  were 
so  big  they  made  his  neck  ache.  It  wasn't  nice  to  be  away  from  home 
at  night,  anyway.  Richard  was  sorry  he  had  ever  thought  of  going 
visiting  without  his  mother.  She  wasn^t  to  come  until  two  days  later 
— oh,  what  a  long  time! 

The  little  boy  began  wondering  if  it  would  ever  be  morning. 
That  made  him  think  of  something  else  his  mother  said.  She  told  him 
to  be  sure  to  get  up  and  dress  himself  the  minute  his  grandma  called 
him,  so  he  wouldn't  be  late  for  breakfast.  That  was  the  last  thing 
Richard  had  in  his  mind  when  he  went  to  sleep.  He  didn't  lie  awake 
but  a  few  minutes,  though  he  thought  it  several  hours — the  dear  lit^ 
tie  boy! 

Early,  early  in  the  morning,  Richard  awoke  suddenly.  He  sat 
straight  up  in  bed  and  listened.  "Guess  I  was  dreaming,"  he  said  at 
last,  then  cuddled  down  again.  The  big  pillow  was  on  the  floor. 
Scarcely  has  the  child  closed  his  eyes  when  he  again  heard  the  sound 
that  awakened  him : 

"Tap,   tap,   tap!" 

A  queer  way  to  call  a  boy !  Why  didn't  grandma  speak  ?  Richard 
crept  out  of  bed  and  looked  down  the  long  hall.  Then  he  peeped  into 
two  rooms  near  by,  and  saw  his  cousins,  who  were  visiting  at  the  farm, 
lying  in  their  beds,  sound  asleep. 

Richard  looked  puzzled.     If  the  folks  in  the  house  were  not  up, 
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surely  he  ought  not  to  get  dressed,  or  make  a  bit  of  noise.    He  thought 
about  it  a  little  while,  and  then  went  back  to  bed. 

Again  cf^me  a  loud  "Tap,  tap,  tap!"  that  sounded  so  near  Rich- 
ard was  frightened. 

"Yes,  grandma;  I  hear  you,"  he  said. 

If  she  had  such  a  queer  way  of  calling  folks,  why  didn't  she  call 
his  cousins,  too? 

After  a  while  Richard  fell  asleep,  only  to  be  again  awakened  by 
the  tapping. 

"Sounds  's  if  she'd  got  all  out  of  patience,"  whispered  Richard, 
"so  I  guess  I  better  hurry."  Another  minute,  and  another  "Tap,  tap, 
tap,  tap,  tap  !"  made  Richard  dress  as  quickly  as  he  knew  how. 

It  seemed  strange  to  the  child  that  the  house  was  so  quiet.  After 
he  was  dressed  he  went  on  tip-toe  down  the  hall,  wondering  if  his 
cousins  had  dressed  themselves  and  gone  down  to  breakfast.  Instead, 
they  were  sleeping,  peacefully  as  ever. 

Poor  Richard  returned  to  his  room,  to  stay  until  his  cousins 
should  wake  up  and  be  ready  to  go  down  stairs.  He  felt  so  home- 
sick and  lonesome  he  didn't  know  what  to  do.  The  birds  were  singing 
as  Richard  had  never  heard  birds  sing  before.  He  sat  by  the  low, 
broad  sill  of  an  open  window,  to  hear  the  sweet  music.  There  grand- 
ma found  him,  sound  asleep,  when  she  came  to  help  him  dress,  two 
hours  later. 

"Richard,  dear,"  she  said,  taking  the  little  fellow  in  her  arms 
and  kissing  him,  "wake  up  and  see  who  is  looking  at  you.  That's 
our  red-headed  woodpecker,  and  I  guess  he's  as  much  surprised  as 
grandma  is  to  see  you  dressed  so  early.  You  thought  I  called  you? 
No;  I  haven't  been  up  but  a  little  while  myself.  In  this  old  oak  tree 
close  by  the  window,  Richard,  is  the  woodpecker's  nest.  Now  watch 
and  you'll  nee  how  he  gets  worms  for  his  family.  He  makes  a  hammer 
of  his  bill.  See  him  ?  Hear  him  ? — 'Tap,  tap,  tap  !'  He's  after 
his  children's  breakfast." 

Then  Richard  knew  that  the  red-headed  woodpecker  had  played 
a  joke  on  him.  He  laughed  merrily  when  he  told  his  mother  about  it 
after  breakfast,  but  the  rest  of  the  folks  laughed  because  Richard's 
mother  had  followed  him  to  grandma's  on  the  early  morning  train. — 
Francis  Margaret  Fox,  in  Sunday  School  Times. 


NAPOLEONDER  —  A     BRIEF     REVIEW     OF     A     CURIOUS 

LEGEND  FROM  THE  RUSSIAN. 

Several  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Otdlook  a  short  story 
called  "Napoleonder/^  translated  from  the  Russian  by  George  Kennan. 
The  accompanying  note  said  that  it  was  a  traditionary  story,  long 
current  among  the  Russian  peasants,  but  had  been  put  into  literary 
form  by  Mr.  Alexander  Amphiteatrof,  the  latter  stating  that  he  had 
obtained  it  from  Mr.  G.  V.  Butmi.  Mr.  Amphiteatrof  was  later 
exiled  for  writing  another  peasant  story  called  "Rossia.^*  The  note 
speaks  of  Napoleonder's  interest  and  value  as  a  specimen  of  Russian 
folklore. 

« 

It  appealed  to  us  at  the  time  as  having  unique  value  to  all  in- 
terested in  stories  and  istory-telMng,  from  wihatever  standpoint. 
And  since  stories  and  the  art  of  story-telling  play  so  important  a  part 
in  kindergarten  training  schools,  it  seems  desirable  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  students  to  this  example  of  a  myth  that  has  grown  up  around 
a  man  of  so  recent  date  as  Napoleon's  appearance  upon  the  historic 
stage.  It  is  curious  that  at  a  time  when  we  imagine  ourselves  to 
be  long  past  the  era  of  supernaturalism,  an  age  when  we  think  that 
facts  and  events  should  speak  for  themselves  without  the  intervention 
of  outside  agencies,  we  find  a  people  still  so  far  back  i^  the  age  of 
credulity  that  they  appear  contemporaneous  with  those  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  Russia  seems  more  than  eleven  days 
behind  us  in  her  calendar. 

We  do  not  say  this  disparagingly,  for  we  realize  that  probably  in 
our  own  immediate  neighborhood  there  are  many  who  would  still 
account  for  unusual  events  by  referring  them  to  supernatural  causes, 
but  it  is  certainly  seldom  that  we  find  a  modem  tale  in  which  the 
simplicity,  the  naivete,  and  withal  the  unfaltering  faith  in  the  ulti- 
mate victory  of  good  over  evil  are  presented  in  dress  which  might 
have  been  fashioned  by  the  story-teller  or  writer  of  the  miracle-plays 
of  the  middle  ages. 

The  stor}'  opens,  with  a  conference  between  the  Lord  God  and 
His  angels  concerning  the  increasing  wickedness  of  man  and  how 
best  to  recall  him  to  better  ways.    In  turn,  the  angels  suggest  famine. 
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earthquake,  drowning,  but  there  are  good  reasons  given  for  rejecting 
each. 

"Then  the  archangels  were  perplexed  and  began  to  screw  about 
in  their  seats,  trying  to  invent  or  think  of  some  calamity  that  would 
bring  the  wicked  human  race  to  its  senses,  and  stir,  up  its  conscience. 
But  they  had  been  accustomed,  time  out  of  mind,  to  do  good  rather 
than  evil,  they  had  forgotten  all  about  the  wickedness  of  the  world, 
and  they  couldn^t  think  of  a  single  thing  that  would  be  of  any  use.^' 

In  the  midst  of  the  perplexity,  Ivan-Angel  appears  and  reports 
that  Satan  is  outside;  information  hailed  with  joy  by  the  Lord  Qod, 
who  feels  sure  that  now  a  way  out  will  be  proposed. 

Satan  suggests  an  invasion  of  foreigners,  a  plan  that  seems  to 
the  Lord  God  a  most  commonplace  one.  Herod,  Alexander,  Tsar 
Peter;  have  not  the  people  felt  the  power  of  all  of  these  warriors? 
But  Satan  insists  that  they  have  never  yet  seen  a  real  warrior  and 
wants  Napoleonder.  The  latter  is  of  strange  origin,  the  peasants^ 
accounts  diflEering  radically  from  those  of  most  historians.  Here  we 
learn  that  Satan  had  made  for  his  own  amusement  a  being  out  of 
sand,  but  at  the  moment  some  of  the  holy  water,  with  which  the  Lord 
was  washing  his  holy  face,  splashed  over,  falling  upon  Napoleonder's 
head  and  the  water  of  life  made  him  a  living  man,  dwelling  now  on 
the  island  of  Buan,  where  he  watches  geese,  his  one  thought  being 
'Txpw  to  conquer  the  whole  world.'* 

Napoleonder  is  brought  in  and  a  spirited  dialog  ensues,  until, 
when  the  Lord  is  assured  that  Napoleonder  knows  no  pity,  he  makes 
him  the  instrument  of  his  wrath,  reminding  him  that  so  soon  as  he 
ever  feels  pity  his  now  unlimited  power  will  come  to  an  end. 

The  angels  are  fearful  lest  the  human  race  left  thus  at  his  mercy 
will  be  entirely  wiped  out,  but  the  Lord  replies :  ^^e  silent.  He  will 
not  conquer  long.  He  is  altogether  too  brave;  because  he  fears  neither 
others  nor  himself.  He  thinks  he  will  keep  from  pity,  and  does  not 
know  that  pity,  in  the  human  heart,  is  stronger  than  all  else,  and 
not  a  man  living  is  wholly  without  it."  Words  that  are  of  great 
interest  now,  when  all  the  world  is  thronging  to  hear  the  sacred 
opera,  whose  message  is  that  the  world  is  saved  by  the  ;n<y-enlight- 
ened,  guileless  fool. 

Thus  much  serves  for  the  introduction  and  already  we  observe 
here  characteristics  not  confined  to  the  Russian  muzhik  alone.    In  the 
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miracle  plays  of  remote  England  there  is^  to  be  sure^  not  the  attempt 
to  explain  the  inezplainable^  but  we  do  find  the  same  naive  sim- 
plicity in  dealing  with  sacred  subjects;  a  familiarity  which,  at  first 
thought^  might  seem  to  savor  of  irreverence,  but  which  we  learn  to 
judge  aright.  The  life  of  the  peasant  was  crude  and  his  conceptioniB 
of  Deity  were  decidedly  anthropomorphic.  God  was  a  being  of 
greater  proportions,  power  and  goodness  and  wisdom,  than  himself, 
but  still  closely  resembling  himself  in  modes  of  thought  and  of  speech. 
This  characteristic  we  find  illustrated  in  those  ancient  mystery  and 
miracle  plays.  For  instance,  in  one  of  the  familiar  mysteries,  that 
of  the  flood,  we  read  of  the  difiieult  time  Noah  had  in  persuading  his 
wife  to  enter  the  ark,  and  Mrs.  Noah,  when  forcibly  carried  in  by 
Shem,  strikes  her  husband  a  violent  blow  upon  the  nose,  a  proceed- 
ing we  are  more  likely  to  associate  with  the  ordinary  woman  of  the 
thirteenth  century  rather  than  with  the  women,  however  wicked,  of 
the  time  and  place  of  the  biblical  deluge.  In  plain,  concise,  yet 
virile  English,  Noah  cries: 

Lorde,  that  women  be  crabbed  aye 
And  none  are  meke,  I  dare  well  say. 

And  Qod  is  quoted  as  saying,  after  the  final  offering : 

My  blesslnge,  Noye,  I  give  thee  heare 

To  thee,  Noye,  my  servante  deare, 

For  vengeance  shall  not  more  appeare. 

And  now  farewell,  my  darling  deare.  ^ 

It  is  the  closing  line  to  which  we  would  call  attention.  Its  sim- 
ple familiarity  seems  to  correspond  to  the  familiar  spirit  with  which 
the  Lord  God  talks  to  Satan  in  the  Bussian  story.  His  attitude  is 
much  that  of  a  parent  toward  a  wilful  child. 

"Call  Satan  in,^^  he  ordered.  "I  know  that  rogue  perfectly  well, 
and  he  has  come  in  the  nick  of  time.  A  scamp  like  that  will  be  sure 
to  think  of  something."  And  later  he  addresses  him  as  "my  little 
brother,"  a  form  apparently  familiar  to  the  Russian  muzhik. 

But  our  story  continues.  We  learn  that  Napoleonder  gathers 
an  immense  army,  speaking  twelve  languages  (how  vivid  an  idea  that 
one  little  phrase,  "twelve  languages,"  conveys  of  numbers  and  con- 
fusion of  races).  He  conquers  the  Germans,  the  Turks,  the  Swedes, 
the  Poles.  "Finally  he  marches  on  a  Christian  country — ^Holy  Bus- 
sia,"  and  we  wonder  imder  what  religious  head  the  Germans  and 
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Swedes  and  Poles  would  \ye  placed  by  the  loyal,  but  somewhat  pro- 
vincial, Eussian.  Alexander  Tsar  becomes  greatly  alarmed  at  the 
approach  of  this  formidable  enemy,  especially  when  he  hears  of  the 
terribly  unique  power  possessed  by  Napoleonder.  This  power  resides 
in  the  magic  words,  '^Bonaparty,  six-sixty-six."  When  his  forces, 
perchance,  begin  to  lose,  the  conqueror  conjures  with  this  magic  word 
and  immediately  all  the  soldiers  who  have  ever  fallen  for  him  in 
battle  come  back  from  the  grave,  ghastly,  ghostly,  and  nothing  can 
stand  against  them ;  the  bravest  flee  in  horror  at  their  approach.  The 
translation  seems  to  convey  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  brevity,  force, 
vividness,  picturesqueness  of  the  idiomatic  original.  We  are  made  to 
feel  with  great  power  the  horror  that  seizes  the  coolest  troops  when 
face  to  face  with  this  uncanny,  unholy  enemy.  What  could  give  a 
better  idea  of  sudden,  panicky  flight  than  the  pithy  statement  that 
they  "finally  fled  in  whatever  direction  their  eyes  happened  to  look." 

In  his  extremity  Alexander  goes  for  advice  to  monks  and  priests, 
who  prostrate  themselves  till  black  and  bliie  before  the  Lord  God 
and  a  holy  ikon  is  carried  to  the  field  of  Borodino.  Here  another 
miracle  takes  place  and  finally  the  prayers  and  tears  of  the  agonizing 
people  prevail  and  the  Lord  relents,  concluding  that  they  have  suf- 
fered for  their  sins  and  have  repented  sufficiently  of  their  wickedness. 
It  is  time  for  Napoleonder  to  learn  mercy.  "Who  will  undertake  the 
great  work  of  softening  the  conqueror's  heart?''  All  are  afraid,  ex- 
cepting Ivan-Angel;  he  alone  says,  "I'll  go." 

Should  we  stop  a  moment  to  survey  the  countries  of  Europe  at  this 
time  we  would  see  that  the  continent  was  one  vast  battlefield.  France, 
Italy  and  Germany  fighting  with  Russia,  Sweden  and  England ;  at  the 
same  time  the  Peninsula  war  was  on,  involving  England,  France,  Spain 
and  Holland,  and  England  was,  besides,  at  war  with  her  American 
colonies.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  world  was  weary 
to  des[)eration  of  long-continued  wars  and  can  we  be  surprised  if  the 
people  of  this  eighteenth  century,  the  simple  peasants  called  to  fight 
and  to  die  in  a  struggle  for  which  they  were  not  responsible,  should 
wearily  ask,  "Why,  oh  Lord?"  and  "How  long?" 

About  the  time  this  story  appeared  the  second  set  of  Verestchagin 
pictures  were  exhil)ited  in  Chicago.  The  important  events  of  the 
^loseow  campaign  were  pictured  in  terrible  realism.  And  the  battle 
of  Borodino !    On  a  high  bluff,  overlooking  the  struggle  going  on  far 
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below,  concealed  by  the  smoke  of  conflict,  sat  Napoleon,  ill,  his  leg 
extended  upon  the  head  of  a  drum,  his  officers  somewhat  behind  him. 
One  could  but  make  a  mental  comparison  of  these  officers  in  their 
beautiful  white  uniforms  and  shining  helmets  safe  above  the  struggle, 
the  rank  and  file  below  enduring  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  actual 
conflict  and  the  well  deserved  humiliations  and  suffering  which  were 
to  follow  when  the  long  and  painful  retreat  was  undertaken. 

We  read  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica  that  during  his  Russian 
campaign  Napoleon  showed  thruout  "an  unwonted  reluctance  and 
perplexity,"  and,  again,  %oth  at  Vitebsk  and  Smolensk  he  betrayed 
the  extreme  embarrassment  of  his  mind/'  And  at  the  battle  of  Boro- 
dino, one  of  the  most  important,  we  read:  "Here,  again.  Napoleon 
betraved  unwonted  indecision."  The  historian  flnds  it  difficult  to 
account  for  this  most  unusual  state  of  mind,  but  the  unsophisticated 
peasant  has  an  answer :  Napoleonder  had  begun  to  feel  pity.  He  finds 
thus  an  explanation  of  a  phenomena  all  but  incomprehensible. 

Napoleon  has  gained  a  great  victory  and  is  trampling  the  dead 
and  wounded  imder  foot  as  he  rides  over  the  battlefield,  planning  yet 
greater  campaigns,  when  a  voice  calls,  "Napoleonder,  Napoleonder," 
and  a  wounded  Russian  soldier,  youthful,  blue-eyed,  beckons  to  him, 
asking  him  the  simple  but  momentous  question,  "What  have  you 
killed  me  for?"  Brief,  but  pregnant  with  far-reaching  consequences, 
is  the  dialog  which  follows.  Napoleon  replies  that  he  kills  him  that 
he  may  conquer  the  world.  "The  world  doesn't  belong  to  me.  You 
are  not  reasonable,  brother  Napoleonder.  And  God?  Will  you 
conquer  him?"  And  now,  when  Napoleon  asserts  that  he  knows  no 
such  thing  as  pity,  the  soldier  ventures  to  hint  that  probably  deep 
down  in  his  heart  he  reallv  is  sorrv  for  the  wounded  one.  "Only 
you  don't  want  to  show  it."  Napoleon  at  this  waxes  furious,  draws 
his  pistol  and  shoots  the  soldier  thru  the  head,  calling  upon  his  dead 
men  to  witness  Oie  deed.  "We  }?aw  it,"  they  replied,  "and  as  long  as 
it  is  so  we  are  your  faithful  servants  always."  All  that  night  he  is 
troubled,  haunted  by  the  vision  of  his  gentle  questioner  (who,  of 
course,  is  Ivan-Angel).  He  returns  to  the  battlefield  to  sprinkle  dust 
upon  the  eyes  of  tlie  corpse  that  it  may  lie  quiet.  But  as  he  passes 
over  the  dreadful  battlefield  he  sees  all  the  dead  men  looking  at  him 
with  the  blue  eyes  of  the  young  recruit  and  returns  without  accomplish- 
ing his  purpose.  Now  he  does  not  ride  at  gallop  over  the  dead  bodies, 
but  he  lEisks  himself  over  and  over,  "Why?     Why?" 
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"The  great  conquerer  never  noticed  that  his  heart  was  getting 
softer  and  warmer,  but  it  was  so.  He  pitied  his  dead  enemies  at 
last  and  the  evil  spirit  went  away  from  him  and  left  him  in  all  re- 
spects like  other  people." 

The  next  day  comes  the  famous  battle  and  his  generals  are  dis- 
mayed at  his  condition.  And  now  he  uses  his  dread  formula,  but  in 
vain;  then  his  generals  fly  from  him  and  he  is  left  out  there  alone 
on  his  horse,  shouting,  "Bonaparty !  Bonaparty !  Six  hundred  sixty- 
six."  Again  the  blue-eyed  Russian  appears  to  tell  him  that  his  power 
is  forever  gone  and  answers  his  reproaches  by  telling  him  that  he 
is  not  ruined,  but  saved ;  punished,  to  be  sure,  in  this  world,  but  for- 
given in  the  next  if  he  repents  of  his  sins. 

"Then  pur  Don  Cossacks  fell  on  Napoleonder,  dragged  him 
from  his  horse,  and  took  him  to  Alexander  the  Blessed.  Some  said, 
"Napoleonder  ought  to  be  shot!"  Others  cried,  "Send  him  to  Si- 
beria!" But  the  Lord  God  softened  the  heart  of  Alexander  the 
Blessed,  and  the  merciful  Tsar  would  not  allow  Napoleonder  to  be 
shot  or  sent  to  Siberia.  He  ordered  that  the  great  conquerer  be  put 
into  an  iron  cage,  and  be  carried  around  the  country  and  exhibited 
to  the  people  at  country  fairs.  So  Napoleonder  was  carried  from 
fair  to  fair  for  a  period  of  thirty  summers  and  three  years — until 
he  had  grown  quite  old.  Then,  when  he  was  an  old  man,  they  sent 
him  to  the  Island  of  Buan  to  watch  geese." 

This  is  the  skeleton  of  a  stor}'  told  with  the  power  that  resides  in 
a  legend  that  comes  from  the  heart  of  a  people.  Its  moral  and  re- 
ligious meaning  is  obvious.  Its  construction  and  ite  language  should 
make  it  an  interesting  study  to  the  folk-lore  student. 

These  mediaeval  qualities,  found  in  a  tale  of  recent  date,  give 
it  a  position,  among  other  myths,  similar  to  that  of  the  living  fauna 
of  Australia  among  the  prehistoric  creatures  of  the  ancient  strata. 
It  is  a  survival  in  one  country  of  what  is  archaic  in  another.  Like 
the  strange  living  forms  of  that  continent,  it  has  a  lesson  for  the 
inquiring  mind. 

The  introduction  arouses  our  interest  at  once  and  immediately 
we  detect,  as  in  other  literature,  the  peculiarity  of  Satan,  who  seems 
to  stand  for  the  personification  of  intellect  minus  morality  or  con- 
science. He  is  the  last  resort  when  one  is  in  a  quandary.  He  will 
find  a  way  out.  We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  friendly, 
somewhat  paternal,  relationship  between  him  and  the  Lord  Gk)d. 
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Xapoleonder,  when  brought  into  the  presence,  is  seen  to  be  a 
'^military  man  with  shining  buttons/*  A  verbal  description  corre- 
sponding to  the  drawing  which  a  child  of  three  might  make  and  in 
whose  picture  of  a  soldier  buttons  and  sword  would  be  most  con- 
spicuous. 

The  story  begins  with  Napoleon  tending  geese  on  the  island 
of  Buan.  Justice,  in  the  peasant^s  mind,  seems  to  be  satisfied  with 
making  him  an  object  of  curiosity  at  country  fairs  and  there  seems 
to  be  an  instinctive  feeling  for  symmetry,  which  rounds  out  the  tale 
by  having  him  close  his  career  in  tending  geese  where  he  began,  on 
the  island  of  Buan. 

Worse  than  famine,  floods  and  earthquake!  that  is  the  verdict 
of  the  peasant  against  war.  With  the  awful  war  now  raging  in  the 
far  East  we  may  well  pray  that  the  Angel  may  be  sent  soon  to  the 
present  Tsar  to  illumine  his  soul  with  divine  pity. 

Possibly  we  have  found  in  the  little  story  more  than  was  con- 
sciously in  the  mind  of  the  narrator;  possibly  translator  and  lit- 
terateur have  given  more  than  the  peasant  who  first  told  the  tale, 
but  it  is  no  discredit  to  a  storv  if  we  find  in  it  riches  of  which  the 
author  was  unaware.  This  one  gives  the  impression  of  the  strength, 
simplicity  and  fidelity  of  first-hand  work  and  we  hope  that  many 
may  read  and  enjoy  its  quaint  conceptions,  its  delightful  sense  of 
the  humors  of  a  situation,  its  appreciation  of  all  that  is  highest  and 
best  in  human  nature,  its  faith  and  its  eternal  hope. 

We  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  story  can  now  be  obtained  of  the 
Outlook  Publishing  Company  in  book  form,  being  bound  with  another 
story  from  the  Russian. 


Reprints  from  the  Boston  and  St.  Louis  Volumes  of  Proceedings, 
of  the  following  named  rlepartments,  are  offered,  while  the  limited 
supply  lasts,  at  the  nominal  prices  indicated  below,  cash  with  order. 
Postage  stamps  will  be  accepted  for  small  amounts.  A  discount  of 
,  20  per  cent  will  be  made  on  orders  for  reprints  amounting  to  $1.00  or 
over. 

The  complete  Volume  ol  Proceedings  containing  the  papers  and 
discussions  of  all  departments  will  be  sent  express  prepaid  for  $2.00. 

This  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  Mothers'  Clubs  to  obtain  suggestive 
material.     See  page  554  for  separate  papers. 


PERSEPHONE. 

RUBIE    T.    WEYBURN. 

They    say   that   when   she   walked   the   earth 
Three  thousand  years  ago  or  more, 

Sweet  flowers  in  her  track  had  birth 
For  beauty  never  seen  before. 

The  starry  blue  anemone, 

The  violet  and  the  daffodil. 
Bloomed  in  her  path  across  the  19a 

Or  marked  her  footprints  on  the  hill. 

» 

The  fringed  daisies  lightly  swayed; 

The  aster  and  the  golden-rod 
Where'er  her  air}'  footstep  strayed 

Upstarted  from  the  listening  sod. 

No  arid  waste  nor  sullen  gloom 

But  yielded  to  her  magic  tread, 

And  sent  its  embassy  of  bloom 

To   swell   the   gorgeous  train   she  led. 

Oh,  don't  you  wish  that  you  and  I 
By  kindly  fate  were  goddess  bom. 

Singing  our  way  from  out  the  sky. 

Earth's  breast  with  blossoms  to  adorn? 

Upon  the  city's  settled  gray 

To   l)id  the   rainbow  glory  break. 

And  mark  where'er  we  took  our  way 
A  rippling  'radiance  in  our  wake. 

Ah,  yes,  I  know  what  you  will  say—     ' 
Dear  little  saint  in  kerchief  white! 

"If  only  one  do  what  he  may. 

Who  knows  the  wonders  that  he  might? 

More  potent  than  the  meadow  flower. 

Vaunting   a  beauty   that   must  fade — 

Kind   words  and  actions  vield  their  dower 
To  grace  the  steps  of  man  or  maid. 
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That  many  a  flower  of  sacrifice 

Has  sprung  from  many  a  step  since  then, 
And  gladdening  countless  weary  eyes. 

Has  proved  divinity  to  men. 

Sweet  mother  mine,  so  let  it  be. 

I  take  the  story  at  its  worth, 
Thankful  in  lives  like  vours  to  see 

The  flowers  still  upon  the  earth! 


BLESSED  EYES. 

RUBIE  T.   WEYBURX. 

He  Wtis  just  a  little  child. 

Plain  as  plain  could  l)e. 
Yet  the  wisest  he  beguiled 

AVith  his  magi  cry. 
And  the  wisest  of  the  wise 
Xamed  him  Little  Blessed  Eves. 

Naught  of  wealth  or  rank  or  power 

Marked  his  natal  night, 
Biit  an  angel  brought  him  dower 

Of  the  charmed  sight; 
Brought  a  gift  from  out  the  skies 
Straight  to  Little  Blessed  Eyes. 

All  the  world  was  oh,  so  fair ! 

All  the  folks  were  good, 
Beautv  met  him  evervwhere. 

Wander  where  he  would. 
Life  was  all  one  glad  surprise 
To  the  Little  Blessed  Eyes. 

Would  you,  child,  this  blessing  have? 

You  may  own  it,  too. 
What  to  him  the  angels  gave 

Thev  will  give  to  vou. 
Ijove  to  loving  hearts  replies 
With  its  charm  of  blessed  eves. 


BIEDS  AND  THEIE  ADAPTATION  TO  ENVIEONMENT. 

Mr.  Wilbur  S.  Jackman  addressed  the  Chicago  Kindergarten 
Club  last  year,  giving  a  very  instructive  and  interesting  talk  about 
birds  and  their  adaptation  to  the  environment  to  which  they  have 
accommodated  themselves.  Mr.  Jackman  began  with  an  expression 
of  regret  that  he  must  speak  in  a  place  so  remote  from  the  subject 
matter  as  the  Woman's  Club  rooms.  In  lieu  of  the  birds  which 
he  could  not  exhibit  he  had  brought  a  chart  which  was  of  some  value 
in  pointing  out  distinguishing  characteristics,  though  he  deprecated 
the  use  of  stuffed  birds  which  reduced  the  subject  to  the  zero  point 
for  real  value.  The  stuffed  specimen  gives  but  vague  notion  of  the 
living  reality  and  the  one  on  a  stick  is  of  interest  only  as  we  can 
look  through  it  to  nature.  After  having  studied  the  living  bird 
the  chart  and  the  stuffed  bird  may  help  us  to  recall  what  has  been 
once  seen.  But  it  is  astonishing  what  numbers  of  the  birds  can  be 
attracted  to  us  even  to  the  limits  of  a  back  yard  if  overtures  of 
friendship  in  the  shape  of  shelf  and  food  are  offered.  They  seem 
to  come  from  the  clouds. 

!Mr.  Jackman  then  distributed  small  reprints  from  a  valuable 
chart  giving  at  the  top  pictures  of  some  thirty-three  kinds  of  birds 
with  a  landscape  illustrating  the  distribution  according  to  formation 
of  foot,  claw,  beak,  etc.  His  remaining  words  were  in  explanation 
of  these  pictures.  There  is  no  niche  in  the  comer  of  the  world 
where  the  bird  has*  not  found  a  lodging.  We  find  therefore  a  greater 
variety  of  form  with  the  bird  than  with  any  other  class  of  animals. 
There  is  a  marvelous  correspondence  between  its  varied  features 
and  its  environment.  What  has  given  birds  this  great  advantage? 
The  invention  of  the  feather.  Animal  life  was  floundering  on  earth, 
overcrowded,  heavy,  till  they  invaded  the  kingdom  of  the  air  by 
setting  about  the  invention  of  the  feather,  which  took  millions  of 
years  to  accomplish.  With  the  feather  came  the  change  of  other 
parts,  heavy  bones  change  to  lighter  weight  with  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  skeleton  and  a  shifting  of  other  parts  to  balance  the 
wings  so  that  the  bird  could  breakfast  in  Chicago,  dine  in  New 
Orleans  and  roost  in  South  America.  There  is  nothing  more  in- 
spiring to  the  imagination  than  this  flight  of  the  bird. 

The  chart  showed  expanse  of  water,  reedy  islands,  sandy  shore. 
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ridge,  plain,  woods  and  open  country  all  inhabited  by  myriads  of 
feathered  creatures  yet  each  so  different  in  beak,  wing,  claw,  that 
competition  is  reduced  to  a  comparatively  small  scale  because  not  all 
are  after  the  same  thing. 

The  bittern  has  a  narrow  range.  Its  remarkable  spread  of  toe 
adapts  it  to  the  soft  mud,  the  long  hind  toe  spoiling  it  for  walking 
it  has  given  that  up  and  is  a  living  illustration  of  the  theor}'  that 
all  things  come  round  to  him  who  waits,  for  its  food  comes  to  it 
and  it  is  an  unerring  marksman.  Its  color  is  the  last  speck  of  har- 
mony in  the  landscape.  The  rail  finds  its  soft  food  in  the  mud 
further  out  than  the  bittern  and  has  cultivated  toes  of  such  length 
that  it  can,  as  it  were,  walk  upon  the  water. 

The  sheldrake  has  concentrated  its  efforts  on  the  specialization^ 
of  its  bill.  It  walks  up  stream  and  shovels  up  the  mud  at  the 
bottom,  after  its  food,  whereas  the  hell-diver  does  not  encroach 
here  but  living  far  out  on  the  water  secures  insects  from  tlie  top  of 
the  water.  Its  plumage  is  so  modified  as  to  resemble  the  covering 
of  other  denizens  of  the  water  such  as  the  beaver.  It  is  a  remark- 
able diver  and  can  stay  under  water  a  long  time. 

Birds  illustrate  the  wonderful  plasticity  of  the  animal  form. 
Each  bird  has  a  narrow  environment,  is  held  to  life  by  one  thread, 
but  this  it  exploits  to  completeness. 

Mr.  Jackman  believes  that  we  do  not  make  enough  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  animals.  No  two  are  exactly  the  same.  Individ- 
uality in  meeting  a  situation  he  illustrated  by  the  story  of  a  robin 
he  saw  which,  finding  it  burdensome  to  make-  many  trips  to  its  nest 
in  feeding  time,  found  several  worms  and  it  placed  the  worms  that 
it  found  on  a  board,  in  a  bunch,  and  after  it  had  thus  gotten  several 
together  carried  them  all  at  once  to  its  nestlings.  So  it  is  not  how 
the  bird  looks  that  interests  us  but  what  it  does. 


The  Manual  Trainvuj  Magazine  for  January  has  an  article  by 
Luther  A.  Hatch,  on  "Outdoor  Industrial  AVork  for  Rural  Schools" 
which  suggests  many  interesting  departures  from  the  stereotyped 
models.  Drawings  of  swings,  turning  poles,  see-saw,  merry-go-round 
and  spring-board  are  given,  all  of  which  may  bt  made  by  children 
under  direction.  Gustavus  P.  Drueck  describes  briefly  the  manual- 
arts  exhibit  at  St.  Louis. 


SOME  MISCELLANEOUS  TOPICS  OF  VALUE  AND 

INTEEEST. 

The  bureau  of  Civic  Co-operation  offers  practical  aid  to  indi- 
viduals, clubs  and  institutions  interested  in  the  betterment  of  com- 
munity life.  It  furnishes  expert  service  in  supplying  information 
and  in  outlining  methods  applicable  to  conditions  in  any  community 
in  harmony  with  the  policies  of  the  interested  organizations  and  insti- 
tutions. The  following  are  some  of  the  movements  and  activities  it 
endeavors  to  serve: 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs,  Charities  and  Corrections  (Juvenile 
Court),  Children's  Civic  Work  (Junior  Citizens'  Leagues,  Home 
Gardens),  Civic  Service  of  Church  Societies,  Civil  Service,  Co-op- 
eration, Direct  Legislation,  Forestry  and  Irrigation,  Handicrafts, 
Household  Economics,  Humane  Education  and  Legislation,  Immi- 
gration, Industrial  Betterment  (Factory  Conditions,  Child  Labor), 
Laws  and  Ordinances,  Lecture  and  Entertainment  Courses,  Libraries 
and  Museums  (Traveling,  Home,  School,  Public),  Municipal  Art, 
Municipal  Ownership,  Municipal  Administration,  Neighborhood  and 
Dooryard  Improvement,  Nature  Study  and  School  Gardens,  Out- 
door Advertising,  Press  and  Propaganda,  Public  Conveniences  (Com- 
fort Stations,  Street  Utilities),  Public  Recreation  (Parks,  Play- 
grounds, Gymnasia,  Baths),  Kural  Improvement  (Schools.  Roads, 
Homes,  Churches),  Sanitation  (Municipal  and  Household)  and 
Housing,  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation,  School  Extension  (Free 
Lectures,  Medical  Supervision,  Parents'  Associations,  Vacation 
Schools),  Smoke  Abatement,  Social  Settlements,  Thrift,  Training  for 
Citizenship,  Tree  Planting  and  Street  Beautifying,  University  Ex- 
tension. 

The  purpose  is  to  reveal  unrecognized  local  resources  and  how  to 
develop  them ;  to  aid  in  solving  particular  problems  as  they  arise  in 
the  community;  and  to  put  the  workers  in  touch  with  the  publica- 
tions, the  men  and  women,  and  the  larger  movements  most  likely 
to  serve  local  or  State  interests.  The  needs  of  everv  subscriber  receive 
individual  attention,  making  it  jwssible  to  give  intimate  and  positive 
service  of  an  eminently  practical  nature. 

Services  rendered  have  included  plans  for  organizing  a  public 
playground,  outlines  for  civic  study  and  service  by  church  young 
people,  naming  landscape  architects  for  several  communities^  prepar- 
ing reading  list  on  forestry,  data  for  a  state  convention  paper,  outline 
of  a  civic  librarv  for  a  citv  councilman,  data  for  a  farmers'  institute 
address,  program  plans  for  a  high  school  sociology  club,  data  for  a 
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club  pajx^r  on  ^'municipal  house  cleaning,"  detailed  outlines  for 
work  of  a  State  civic  and  forestry  committee,  addresses  for  purchas- 
ing strei»t  waste  receptacles,  speakers  for  a  lecture  course  before  a 
a  laundry  workers'  union,  applicants  for  positions  as  playground 
directors,  plans  for  compreliensive  improvement  organization  of  a  city, 
reading  references  about  school  gardens,  speakers  and  civic  topics  for 
a  State  convention,  bibliography  on  co-operation,  civic  data  for  a 
church  club,  study  of  a  southern  mill  town  and  suggestion  of  plans, 
recommendation  of  a  manual  training  instructor,  speakers  for  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  data  for  a  State  reciprocity  bureau,  etc. 

Hiroughout  the  year  subscribers  may  send  inquiries  or  submit 
difficulties,  receiving  in  reply  printed  matter,  reference  to  sources  of 
information,  letters  of  advice,  or  detailed  reports.  All  letters  should 
enclose  return  pastage.  Special  commissions  will  be  executed  at 
least  practicable  expense. 

Subscribers  receive  bulletins  of  information,  reports,  pamphlets 
and  periodicals  from  various  sources.  An  important  service  is  ac- 
quainting subscribers  with  national  or  other  organizations,  publica- 
tions, etc.,  the  accepted  authorities  in  any  field. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  outlining  programs  for  women's 
clubs,  literary  societies,  men's  clubs,  reading  circles,  etc.;  providing 
data  for  addresses,  i)apers  and  magazine  articles;  recommending  lec- 
turers and  speakers,  and  planning  for  lantern  slides  illustrative  of 
local  conditions.  A  traveling  exhibit  of  playground  photographs, 
with  accompanying  lecture,  is  available. 

State  reciprocity  bureaus  and  local  libraries  add  largely  to  their 
available  resources,  and  subscril>ing  clubs  and  individuals  have  a 
wealth  of  material  made  accessible  through  plans  outlined  in  a  special 
circular. 

For  information  upon  any  or  all  of  these  various  lines  address 

Mr.  E.  G.  Koutzahn,  5711  Kimbark  avenue,  Chicago.  Enclose 
stamped  envelope  for  reply. 


RKLKJIOUS    EDUCATION    ASSOCIATION    AOAIN. 

An  important  session  was  that  at  which  the  methods  and  results 
nf  religious  training  in  (icrmany,  France,  China,  Japan  and  India 
was  ex])lain('d,  each  by  a  sympathetic  speaker.  One  great  difference 
between  the  occidental  ideas  and  those  of  the  far  East  was  well 
brought  out.  In  thr  East  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  organiza- 
tion ;  with  us,  the  individual  has  first  place.  How  are  the  two  to  be 
combined  ?  Dr.  Knox  raised  this  question.  How,  he  asked,  *'hold 
the  immense  advantages  that  come  from  the  exaltation  of  the  indi- 
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vidual,  and  liow  escape  the  evils  of  excessive  individualism?  That  is 
the  great  problem  of  the  future,  and  on  the  solution  of  that  prob- 
lem— the  preservation  of  the  sacredness  of  the  individual,  along 
with  the  clear  value  of  the  organization — depends  real  progress 
in  ethics.  When  we  have  set  before  us  that  ideal,  we  shall  find  the 
way  to  inculcate  it  in  the  family  and  in  the  school." 

Kead  the  ^'Education  of  Man"  and  the  New  Year's  meditation 
in  the  *Tedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten"  and  we  find  an  answer  to 
this  most  important  question. 

Froebel  coins  a  word  which  sums  up  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem. Gliedganzes.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  its  exact  meaning  in 
another  language.  It  is  variously  translated  as  unit-whole,  mem- 
ber-whole, part-whole,  'lliis  signifies,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Harris, 
that  "man  is  a  whole  or  self-determining  being  and  at  the  same 
time  a  member  of  a  social  whole."  Froebel  himself  says:  "'Man 
soon  feels,  anticipates  and  recognizes  that,  as  a  human  being,  he 
does  not  and  is  not  to  stand  alone;  he  is,  as  a  human  being,  a 
member,  not  only  of  his  family,  his  community,  his  country,  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  now  existing,  but  of  all  humanity.  He  is, 
and  makes  a  whole  with  all;  all  make  and  are  a  whole  with  him; 
and  only  as  a  member  of  the  whole  he  will  and  can  attain,  in  freer, 
more  spiritual  union  with  this  whole,  that  which  he  as  a  human 
being,  perceives  and  strives  to  attain." 

Again  he  says:  "Man  is  a  created  being — and  as  such,  is  at 
the  same  time  a  part  of  a  whole  (therefore  a  part-whole)." 

But  Froebel  does  not  leave  us  suspended  in  mid-air  with  any 
fine-sj)un,  impracticable  theories.  lie  proceeds  at  once  to  show  how 
Httle  by  little,  beginning  with  the  youngest  child,  the  divine  spark 
can  l)e  shielded,  and  fanned  into  an  illuminating  and  life  giving 
flame;  the  individuality  of  tlie  child  can  be  so  developed  and  trained 
that  in  fulfilling  the  law  of  his  own  being  he  at  the  same  time  most 
])erf(\*tly  and  truly  in  freedom  under  law,  learns  to  play  his 
part  as  a  member  of  the  whole.  The  kindergarten  is  truly  tlie 
republic  of  childhood,  in  which  the  individuality  of  each  is  respected 
and  each  learns  to  respect  the  individuality  of  his  neighbor  and 
the  demands  of  the  whole.  This  principle  carried  out  in  grades  and 
higliscliools  and  colleges  throughout  the  country  will  prepare  the 
young  American  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  individuality  versus 
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organization,  with  insight,  tolerance  and  wisdom,  or  rather,  such 
training  will  disjDose  of  the  problem  altogether  before  the  young 
[Kiople  of  this  generation  know  that  such  an  one  was  anticipated. 

The  kindergarten  is  not  the  antidote  for  all  the  ills  of  man- 
kind, hut  in  Froebel's  principles  and  practice  can  be  found  certain 
tonic  and  antisoi)tic  influences  that  mean  health  and  increasing  power 
for  the  bodv  social. 


The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee met  in  New  York  City  in  February.  Local  efforts  toward  the 
suppression  of  child  lal)or  will  undoubtedly  be  strengthened  by 
such  national  organization  and  co-operation,  with  its  implication 
of  interchange  of  ideas  and  mutual  assistance.  The  committee  has 
been  studying  tlie  suhjwt  in  those  various  parts  of  the  country  where 
child  labor  predominates  and  at  the  meeting  all  sections  of  the 
country  as  well  as  clubs  and  associations  of  various  kinds,  including 
the  cliurch,  the  school,  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  organ- 
iz(Hl  labor  and  even  the  employers  of  labor  were  represented.  The 
vital  relationship  between  the  problem  of  child  labor  and  the  edu- 
cational problems  was  touched  upon  by  nearly  every  speaker.  It 
is  encouraging  to  learn  that  from  the  standpoint  of  economics  as 
well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  justice  and  of  humanity  child  labor 
is  proving  not  a  success.  As  Kabbi  Hirsch  asserts,  ^'child  labor  is 
tlie  dearest,  not  the  cheapest,  kind  of  labor,  because  ditiicult  to 
discipline,  and  lax'king  tlie  intelligence  necessary  under  present 
forms  of  production.  Still  more  important,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  employer,  is  the  deterioration  of  the  laborer,  in  that  too  early 
employment  stunts  intelligence  and  physical  growth.  Children  ren- 
dered weak  and  unintelligent  today,  unavoidably  force  the  employer 
tomorrow  to  deal  with  weak  and  unintelligent  men  and  women." 
At  this  same  meeting  Miss  Addams  urged  that  as  we  live  no  longer 
in  a  scholastic  or  military  age,  but  one  which  is  pre-eminently  in- 
dustrial, so  the  training  of  children  must  be  adapted  to  an  industrial 
civilization.  The  history  of  child  labor,  contemporaneous  with  the 
history  of  the  rise  and  development  of  machinery,  is  a  heart  rending 
one,  well  voiced  by  Mrs.  Browning  in  her  "Cry  of  the  Children." 
But  we  are  learning  our  lesson;  reading  the  pages  of  the  past  we 
have  seen  that  selfish  greed  has  borne   fruit  dangerous  and  death 
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dealing  not  only  for  the  individual  but  for  society  and  the  State. 
It  rests  with  each  one  of  us  to  familiarize  ourselves  witli  the  facts 
and  then  to  work  for  better  industrial  conditions. 


Prof.  Josiah  Koyce  ha*  recently  given  a  scries  of  lectures  iu 
Chicago,  having  been  drawn  to  that  city  by  three  kindergarten 
training  schools — the  Froebel  Association,  the  Free  Association  and 
tlie  Chicago   Kindergarten   Institute. 

His  subjects  before  the  kindergartners  were  '*\Vhat  is  Phil- 
osophy?'' and  "The  Evolution  of  Conscience.''  lie  addressed  the 
Ethical  Culture  Society  upon  the  *'l?ace  Question,"  contributing 
truly  important  data  to  this  great  problem.  At  the  Women's  Club 
"Some  of  the  Limitations  of  the  Thinking  People  of  Amer- 
ica," and  at  the  Normal  School  "Self  Activity'^  were  his  topics.  l?e- 
inforced  by  the  truths  enunciated  by  the  great  modern  philosopher, 
the  kindergartners  return  to  their  work  with  the  children,  conse- 
crated an(»w  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  great  op])ortuuities. 


Prof.  P.  P.  Cla.xton,  of  Knoxville  University,  has  also  been 
in  Chicago,  in  lx}half  of  a  training  school  for  teachers  which  it  is 
the  ambition  of  his  constituents  to  include  among  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  University.  Professor  Claxton  sjwke  before  the 
Chicago  Women's  Club  and  elsewhere. 

Hemmed  in  bv  the  mountains,  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  valleys 
have  itv)t  kept  step  with  the  remarkable  industrial  and  educational 
changes  of  the  last  decades;  but  they  are  of  splendid  native  material 
and  are  eager  for  any  opportunity  that  offers  a  closer  touch  with 
their  kind.  Professor  Claxton  gave  an  informal  little  talk  to  the 
students  of  a  Chicago  training  school  and  impressed  them  deeply 
with  the  need  in  the  South  of  just  those  cpialities  of  consecration  and 
intelligent  devotion  which  the  name  kindergarten  should  imply.  Tlie 
young  women  who  listened  to  him  felt  anew  the  sacredness  as  well 
as  the  dilTiculties  of  their  calling.  Consecrated,  earnest,  fully  con- 
scious of  the  heavy  burden  under  which  their  section  sta£:gers,  vet  as 
fully  det(M'inin('(l  to  conquer  and  not  be  conipiered  ])y  their  tremendous 
task,  such  are  the  leaders  of  the  new  South. 
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NATURE  WORK   WITH  THE  SCIENCES  THAT   CAN  BE  DONE  IN  KINDER- 
GARTEN. 

The  Nature  of  Work  with  the  Sdences  that  can  Be  Done  with 
Kindergarten  Children  was  the  topic  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chi- 
cago Kindergarten  .Club^  the  program  being  in  charge  of  Miss  Elsie 
Wygant.    We  give  a  few  notes  that  will  prove  helpful  and  suggestive : 

Mr.  William  Bass  was  the  first  speaker.  He  is  one  of  the  in- 
structors in  the  Frances  Parker  School. 

He  made  clear  the  distinction  between  the  nature  study  of 
primitive  man  and  that  of  the  average  schools  of  today.  In  early 
days  man  studied  nature  in  order  to  secure  from  her  the  prime 
requisites  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  He  was  practical  in  all  of 
his  observations.  The  subjugation  and  domestication  of  animals 
was  a  great  step  forward,  putting  the  dog,  horse,  sheep,  goat,  at  his 
service.  The  cultivation  of  plants  was  the  largest  factor  in  the 
transition  of  tribes  from  the  nomadic  state  to  the  permanent  home. 
The  invention  of  tools  made  progress  possible  and  advance  is  meas- 
ured by  the  variety,  complexity  and  refinement  of  tools. 

More  advance  still  was  made  possible  through  the  control  of 
natural  forces,  the  wind,  water,  etc.  The  control  of  inanimate  na- 
ture is  as  essential  a  part  of  nature  study  as  the  other.  It  should 
not  be  left  out  any  more  than  the  study  of  animals  and  plants. 

The  active  doing  of  things  with  nature  is  most  helpful  for  the 
child.     Give  him  oppDrtunity  for  this  action. 

Give  the  child  opportunity  to  play  with  pets.  To  substitute 
caged  animals  or  the  study  of  pictures  merely  is  to  follow  the  shadow 
rather  than  the  substance. 

Study  living  things  and  the  use  of  tools  in  the  lower  grades 
and  the  forces  of  nature  in  the  upper  grades.  Have  a  cat  and  kit- 
tens in  the  kindergarten.  The  cleaning  of  the  cages,  getting  them 
ready,  and  taking  turns  in  carrying  them  home  at  night,  especially 
over  Friday  to  Monday  is  not  only  interesting  but  educative. 

The  children  get  a  wrong  idea  from  an  animal  in  a  cage.  Bees 
have  proven  successful  in  the  school  room.  Placed  so  that  they  have 
communication  with  the  outside  world  through  a  tunnel  opening 
through  the  sash  and  in  a  hive  provided  with  glass  sides  the  chil- 
dren will  observe  them  for  hours.  The  life  history  and  the  family 
life  can  thus  be  observed. 
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Insects,  such  as  affect  the  crops,  should  be  studied  in  the  schools. 
The  effects  of  insects  upon  soils  can  be  learned,  and  the  life  history 
of  the  beetle,  worm  tod  moth. 

AVild  life  appeals  strongly  to  the  imagination  and  the  sense  of 
the  beautiful.  Parks  and  excursions  afford  some  opportunities, 
but  wild  animals  won't  stay  still  long  enough  for  class  observation 
and  the  excursions  come  too  infrequently  to  more  than  introduce 
the  child  to  this  phase  of  nature  study.  But  a  single  meeting  of 
an  animal  in  its  home  surroundings  is  worth  more  than  many 
books. 

In  the  raking,  spading,  seeding  the  school  grounds,  this  formal 
planting,  the  work  amounts  to  little,  but  awakens  a  desire  for  beau- 
tiful surroundings.  One  grade  once  set  out  some  bulbs.  But  if 
.  each  child  can  in  addition  have  his  own  small  plot  to  work  in  he 
is  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  soil  and  learns  the  value  of 
his  own  efforts  in  making  things  grow.  He  sees  that  the  results 
are  due  not  only  to  his  own  efforts  but  to  his  skill  in  conforming 
to  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  planting  of  seeds  of  trees  is  recommended.  The  children 
learn  that  there  is  nothing  more  mysterious  here  than  with  other 
plants.  Patience,  too,  is  learned,  since  it  requires  five  years  for 
a  seedling  peach  to  become  a  bearer.  They  learn  that  a  knowledge 
of  soil,  moisture,  temperature  and  light  is  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  plants,  and  discover  the  methods  by  which  these  are  controlled. 

School  gardening  has  its  limitations.  Tht  children  who  did  the 
planting  are  absent  during  the  summer  when  the  work  is  most  ex- 
acting and  the  returns  most  abundant.  Their  own  garden  the 
Parker  School  has  turned  over  to  the  care  of  the  children  connected 
with  a  settlement.  The  individual  plots  are  small.  Object  lessons 
may  be  good  but  they  never  take  the  place  of  the  real  thing.  What 
in  the  country  is  natural  and  effective  is  less  so  in  the  city. 

The  products  of  the  garden  can  be  used  in  the  school  work.  One 
direct  outgrowth  is  the  work  with  the  cooking  department.  Important 
for  its  own  self,  it  is  far  reaching  besides.  It  answers  the  original 
requirements  of  nature  study  when  primitive  man  must  study  nature 
to  live.  In  the  grades  different  experiments,  scientific  in  character, 
teach  something  of  the  action  of  acids,  the  growth  of  yeast,  etc. 

In  the  kindergarten  there  is  only  occasional  opportunity  for 
such  work.     Popcorn  can  be  grown  in  the  garden.     The  pumpkins 
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canned  and  jelly  made.  In  the  second  grade  corn  is  ground  into 
meal  and  com  dodgers  cooked.  In  the  third  potatoes  are  studied, 
their  starchy  characteristics,  etc.,  and  so  on  each  grade  has  its  les- 
sons along  these  lines.  It  is  necessary  to  see  the  value  of  natural 
products  and  material  and  to  learn  how  to  gain  control  of  them. 

In  art  work  there  is  the  cutting  of  leaf  patterns  and  designs 
are  made.  There  are  paintings  in  books  of  leaves  and  bulbs.  And 
appropriate  book  covers  are  designed.  Samples  of  corii  are  put  in 
bottles,  unground,  ground,  pulverized,  etc.  Blue  prints  are  made 
in  some  grades.  And  in  another  a  device  of  wire,  for  attaching 
suet  and  so  attracting  birds. 

It  is  diflScult  to  give  a  proper  valuation  to  this  work  till  we 
see  the  gain  at  end  of  eight,  nine,  ten  years.  The  children  mean- 
while are  gaining  knowledge,  dexterity,  a  glimpse  into  nature 
processes  and  industrial  processes  as  well,  and  an  idea  of  mutual 
relations  and  industrial  interdependence.  He  gains  resource  and 
control  of  nature's  forces  and  a  wealth  of  new  interests  and  re- 
freshment. 

There  are  ethical  gains.  The  work  is  active  rather  than  re- 
pressive. The  child  learning  how  the  birds  build  their  nests  and 
care  for  their  young  requires  no  laws  about  stone-throwing.  The 
boy  learning  how  to  grow  vegetables  and  fruit  of  his  own  will  be 
law  abiding  and  refrain  from  dismantling  his  neighbor's  fruit  trees, 
and  so  become  a  supporter  of  law  and  order. 

His  religious  nature  is  touched  when  he  perceives  the  law  and 
order  in  nature's  world,  as  he  sees  how  effect  follows  cause  and  is 
pervaded  by  a  life,  single,  undivided,  unifying.  Learning  to  work 
in  accordance  with  these  laws  he  learns  to  work  as  they  do  for  the 
well-being  of  man,  and  thus  becomes  a  true  image  of  the  Creator. 

Mr.  William  C.  Pa^ne,  of  the  same  school,  followed,  giving 
many  helpful  suggestions. 

In  discussion  Miss  Bertha  Pa}Tie  spoke  of  the  difference  in  the 
ways  children  played  being  bees,  after  having  had  actual  knowledge 
of  their  life.  For  one  thing,  they  no  longer  buzzed,  but  hummed 
as  they  flew  and  in  other  respects  were  more  intelligent.  The  happy 
experience  with  ringdoves  and  turtles  and  frogs'  eggs  in  the  kinder- 
garten was  also  described. 
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HAMILTON  W.  MABIE  AT  THE  KRAUS  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Kraus  Aflsociation  of  New  York  City  listened  to  an  address 
from  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  on  "New  Headings  of  Old  Books/'  at 
their  February  meeting. 

"What  is  the  greatest  thing  that  men  have  made?  Casting  a 
glance  over  great  pictures,  buildings,  cathedrals,  dykes,  steamships, 
we  come  back  to  the  book  as  the  greatest,  the  residuum  of  the  physical, 
mental,  spiritual  deposit  of  all  that  men  thought  and  did.  Think 
of  the  paper,  the  cloth  binding,  the  type,  printing  press  and  then 
the  making  of  the  language,  showing  the  experience  and  genius,  the 
thought  life,  the  quintessence  of  the  life  of  the  past,  a  record  of  what 
has  been  and  what  has  been  done. 

"We  read  of  that  which  inspires,  of  the  wonder  of  the  divinity 
of  the  universe,  of  the  fathomless,  of  the  spirit  of  the  noble  man, 
of  the  spirit  of  the  race. 

"The  man,  the  writer,  was  not  great  alone,  but  all  who  lived. 
Emerson  has  said,  'The  genius  of  man  is  humanity.'  He  did  not 
make  books,  they  grew  up  within  him  as  he  looked  on  nature  and 
on  life.  He  gave  but  the  interpretation  of  something  that  lived  then 
and  still  lived.  There  are  but  three  great  things  in  books,  God,  na- 
ture and  man. 

"In  books  we  meet  men,  come  into  possession  of  the  essential 
capitalized  experiences  of  the  race.  No  book  is  outgrown  if  we  know 
how  to  read. 

"Why  read  the  Greek  tragedies?  Because  we  discover  here  not 
the  work  of  the  artist,  but  the  man  who  grew  out  of  the  spirit  of  the 
life  of  a  race  who  has  done  more  for  us  than  any  race  but  the 
Jews.     ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"If  you  wish  to  understand  the  cause  of  Russia's  troubles,  read 
the  great  Russian  writers,  listen  to  their  music.  We  read  there  the 
genius  which  tells  of  the  sadness  of  their  fate,  of  the  heart  throbs 
of  the  people  of  the  race. 

"Books  and  all  art  are  the  result  of  feeling,  suffering,  endur- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  men  who  built  civilization,  of  those  who 
set  us  free  to  live  a  fuller,  richer  life.     ♦     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

"The  race  has  made  books  possible  and  what  the  race  has  made 
possible,  we  can  not  possibly  lose  without  losing  a  part  of  our  rich 
possessions. 
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^^he  subfitaiice  of  literature  must  be  greats  deep,  powerful.  Its 
vital  quality  is  that  it  must  pass  through  a  great  personality.  There 
is  nothing  old  and  nothing  new  to  the  genius;  he  sees^  he  hears,  he 
knows ;  he  chooses  language  and  form ;  he  gives  to  it  life  and  person- 
ality and  the  honesly,  soul  integrity  of  the  man  results  in  his  putting 
forth  his  greatest  skill  which  moves  to  the  ends  of  his  fingers. 

''Grace  is  the  result  of  forgotten  toil.  ♦  ♦  ♦  All  art  means 
self  sacrifice,  self  surrender,  self  command,  supreme  efficiency  in 
one's  own  line  of  work. 

'If  we  compare  writers  at  different  stages  of  their  work,  we 
learn  to  recognize  growth  in  the  art  of  the  best  individual  way  of 
putting  thought,  walk,  voice  or  gesture.  Seek  for  the  author  and 
recognize  the  modifications  and  coloring  which  life  has  given. 

"Writers  are  not  great  unless  they  form  a  part  of  the  thought  of 
their  times  and  form  and  art  are  one  even  as  'soul  and  body  are  not 
twain  but  one.' 

"Art  in  its  best  and  final  form  shows  no  ungainliness,  only 
beauly. 

"Because  every  great  work  has  the  genius  of  the  race  and  of 
man  in  it,  therefore  they  need  new  interpretations  by  man  in  differ- 
ent stages.  We  have  new  interpretations  of  Shakespeare,  Dante, 
Virgil  by  new  authors  who  translate  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
As  we  look  over  our  own  lives  we  remember  the  closed  book  of  ten 
opens  to  you  at  twenty  and  you  live."  A.  E.  Tompkins. 


The  kindergarten  department  opened  last  fall  in  the  Iowa  State 
Normal  School  is  proving  most  successful.  The  model  kindergarten 
has  reached  its  limit  of  attendance  and  has  twenly-two  children  on 
the  waiting  list.  The  training  class  numbers  eighteen  students. 
The  visitors'  record  shows  fifteen  hundred  visitors.  The  whole  State 
seems  to  be  awakening  to  the  need  and  value  of  kindergarten  work. 
Miss  Henriette  Elizabeth  Ounn,  a  graduate  of  the  Chicago  Kinder^ 
garten  College  and  Teachers'  College,  is  head  of  the  department. 
A  summer  kindergarten  for  experienced  teachers  is  to  be  conducted. 
Much  credit  is  due  President  Seerley,  who  is  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  work.  Miss  Gunn,  of  Cedar  Falls,  was  elected  president  of 
Iowa  Kindergarten  Teachers'  Association.  This  is  a  department 
of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association. 
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If  you  plan  a  garden  and  need  new  soil,  a  mixture  of  one-half 
loam,  one-quarter  fertilizer  and  one-quarter  sand  is  good  for  general 
purposes. 

Make  the  gardens,  if  possible,  so  that  they  can  be  reached  from 
each  side  to  be  hoed  and  weeded.  Sticks  and  string  make  good  meas- 
uring tools.  It  is  better  to  water  the  plants  in  the  early  morning  or 
after  sunset.  The  morning  is  better,  because  the  soil  has  had  time  to 
cool  over  night,  and  hence  will  not  require  so  much  water.  Do  not 
water  when  the  sun  shines  upon  the  beds.  Let  the  children  feel  of  the 
soil  to  determine  if  it  is  dry  and  needs  watering. 

Early  in  the  season  the  seeds  sowed  near  the  top  may  need  to  be 
covered  with  newspaper  to  protect  from  cold. 

One  kindergartner  found  her  children  found  great  joy  in  tying 
bits  of  worsted  to  the  strings  up  which  the  morning-glories  were 
climbing,  and  then  watching  to  see  how  quickly  the  growing  vine  would 
mount. 

If  you  can  not  have  an  outside  garden,  see  what  you  can  do  with 
a  window  garden.  Have  the  box  as  long  and  wide  as  the  window  sill 
and  not  more  than  six  inches  deep.  The  b"est  soil  for  a  window  box 
is,  as  said  by  Louise  Klein  Miller,  in  her  excellent  little  book,  "Chil- 
dren's Gardens.'*  made  up  of  "rotted  sods  that  have  been  cut  two  inches 
deep  from  good  pasture  land."  Add  one-fourth  rotted  stable  manure 
and  thoroughly  mix.  Fertilizers  may  have  to  be  frequently  used.  If 
only  a  small  quantity  of  soil  is  needed  a  florist  can  supply  it.  Pansiee, 
English  daisies,  the  various  bulbous  plants  can  be  used  in  the  spring; 
geraniums,  begonias,  and  flowers  innumerable  will  follow.  A  few  flax 
plants  will  give  satisfaction ;  they  grow  rapidly  and  the  blue  flower  18 
most  attractive.  An  inside  window-box  will  need  to  set  in  a  galvanized 
iron  pan,  two  inches  deep,  to  allow  for  drainage.  Miss  Miller  suggests 
oxalis  as  being  a  satisfactory  plant,  in  that  it  shows  the  "sleep  of 
plants.'' 

If  you  have  no  other  place  for  a  garden,  see  what  you  can  do  with 
your  roof,  as  New  York  is  doing  so  successfully.     See  back  numbers 
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PLAYGROUND  MOVEMENT  IN  GERMANY. 

The  January  Chautauquan  is  of  great  value  to  all  interested  in 
furthering  the  playground  movement.  One  important  article  is  "The 
Play  Movement  in  Germany,"  by  Henry  S.  Curtis,  Ph.  D.  We  usually 
think  of  Germany  as  the  land  where,  if  they  do  a  thing  at  all  they  do  it 
well  and  thoroly,  and  in  this  case  the  same  holds  true.  We  leam  from 
this  paper  that  Germany  has  begun  to  realize  the  importance  of  out- 
door play  to  the  health  and  character-building  of  her  people.  E.  von 
Schenkendorflf,  of  Gorlitz,  is  a  public  oflBcial  who  has  become  vitally 
interested  in  play.  He  interested  the  Emperor  and  the  Minister  of 
Education  in  the  subject  to.  the  extent  of  sending  a  commission  to 
England  to  observe  the  sports  of  boys  in  the  English  schools  and  plays 
of  the  people  in  park  and  playground.  Within  four  years  of  the  re- 
turn of  their  report  and  its  recommendations  more  than  400  play- 
grounds were  established  in  Germany.  Five  play  congresses  have  been 
held  in  diflferent  cities  with  prominent  men  among  the  speakers  and  in- 
telligent ones  in  the  audiences.  Tournaments  and  exhibitions  of  games 
have  been  given  along  with  the  papers  and  discussions.  So  convinced 
are  the  Germans  of  the  value  of  directed  play  that,  to  quote  from  the 
article : 

"One  of  the  first  things  the  Germans  did  was  to  arrange  a  cur- 
riculum of  games,  graded  according  to  the  grades  of  the  common 
school,  and  put  into  a  course  on  a  par  with  the  other  subjects.  Thus 
the  last  step  in  the  curriculization  of  play  has  been  completed.  Proe- 
bel  systematized  the  play  of  children  below  the  school  age.  This 
later  movement  systematized  the  play  of  children  in  the  common 
school  and  the  English  public  schools,   (corresponding  to  our  high 
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schools)  have  made  the  great  team  games  of  football  and  cricket  a 
part  of  their  regular  work,  compulsory  for  every  boy.  Thus  we  have 
now  a  play  course  beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and  running  on 
up  to  the  university.  These  organized  games  for  the  common  school 
complete  the  course.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  not  another 
great  genius  like  Froebel  to  fashion  them  into  another  great  system 
that  should  do  for  the  school  boy  what  the  kindergarten  does  for 
the  small  child.  But  geniuses  come  not  on  demand^  and  we  must 
wait  the  forming  hand  of  time  to  perfect  the  system.*' 

We  read  that  at  Heidelberg,  in  1902,  there  were  three  days  of  ex- 
aminations in  one  of  the  Real  SchtUen,  One  of  these  days  was  entirely 
given  to  an  examination  in  games.  Sixty-seven  classes  of  girls  came 
on  together,  each  class  playing  a  different  game  simultaneously.  Sixty- 
seven  classes  of  boys  followed,  and  later  fourteen  games  of  football  were 
played  at  the  §ame  time.  When  we  pause  to  think  how  very  recent  is 
the  interest  in  Germany  in  outdoor  sports  this  fact  has  certainly  deep 
significance.  In  Munich  twenty-five  feet  of  playground  are  now  re- 
quired for  each  scholar. 

Other  paragraphs  give  interesting  facts  and  suggestions  about  the 
sand  gardens  and  playgrounds;  for  instance,  in  one  an  artificial  hill 
has  been  made  for  the  children  to  ride  down  in  their  express  wagons. 

There  is  further  matter  concerning  play  and  playgrounds  in  the 
department  of  the  Chauiauquan  entitled  "Survey  of  Civic  Better- 
ment Here  are  given  quotations  upon  the  value  of  play  from  many 
writers,  then  follow  valuable  concise  directions  for  the  organization 
and  equipment  of  playgrounds,  and  suggestions  for  meetings  and  clubs 
which  wish  to  discuss  the  subject  of  play  and  playgrounds.  An  ex- 
cellent bibliography  is  given.  All  kindergartners  should  read  this 
January  number. 

MUNICIPAL   MUSEUM   IK   CHICAGO. 

The  Municipal  Museum,  of  Chicago,  was  founded  by  the  City 
Homes  Association  in  1905.  In  February  and  March  of  this  year  they 
have  had  their  first  loan  exhibit. 

Its  purpose  is  the  promotion  of  intelligence  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  cities  and  the  problems  of  urban  life,  thru  the  assem- 
bling of  data  and  illustrative  material  relating  to  the  processes  of  civic 
development,  the  expert  classification  of  the  material  and  its  presenta- 
tion in  a  form  calculated  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  the  student  and  the 
practical  man  of  affairs.  It  is  designed  to  be  a  permanent  comparative 
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municipal  exposition ;  an  exposition  of  processes ;  a  living  force  making 
for  a  better  understanding  of  all  the  problems  of  city  making. 

The  exhibition  showed  original  drawings^  models^  photographs, 
mape^  charts^  etc.^  contributed  by  American  and  foreign  cities.  Much 
aid  was  rendered  by  the  Hon.  Carter  H.  Harrison^  mayor  of  Chicago^ 
in  the  shape  of  a  circular  letter  to  the  representatives  of  foreign  and 
American  cities.  The  response  in  the  form  of  gifts  and  loans  made  by 
the  (German  cities^  from  the  remarkable  (German  exhibit  at  St.  Louis^ 
was  of  an  exceedingly  substantial  character^  a  representative  collection 
of  exhibits  being  loaned  and  many  exhibits  being  given  outright.  Cities 
of  France^  Japan^  Argentine  Republic^  Hungary^  England^  Denmark 
and  Sweden  also  made  extensive  bequests. 

The  scope  of  the  Municipal  Museum  is  indicated  in  part  by  the 
following  classification: 

Municipal  Administration^  Public  Art^  Public  Becreation^  Street 
Makings  Street  Cleaning^  Transportation^  Sanitation^  Housings  Edu- 
cation and  School  Extension^  Libraries^  Charities  and  Correction, 
Civic  Literature  and  Statistics. 

During  the  month  of  the  loan  exhibition  an  opportunity  will  be 
offered  to  clubs,  associations,  classes  and  groups  of  people  to  arrange 
for  especially-conducted  inspections  of  the  exhibits.  In  connection 
with  such  visits,  speakers  on  subjects  germane  to  the  classification  of 
the  exhibition  will  be  provided  if  desired. 

Among  the  speakers  on  the  opening  day  were  Thedor  Lewald, 
imperial  German  Commissioner  General ;  Edward  Butler,  Eobert  Mc- 
Cormick  and  others.  The  plan  of  having  clubs  and  different  groups 
go  at  stated  times  and  being  addressed  upon  their  particular  interests 
by  persons  previously  arranged  for  made  it  particularly  practical  and 
useful. 

In  addition  to  the  information  concerning  the  larger  Canadian 
cities  as  to  kindergartens  we  are  able  to  give  the  following  notes,  thanks 
to  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Jean  B.  Laidlaw.  There  are  public  kinder- 
gartens under  the  Protestant  Board  in  Montreal,  and  there  are  three 
public  school  kindergartens  during  the  last  ten  years  in  Nova  Scotia. 
In  New  Brunswick  there  are  mission  kindergartens  and  in  Winnipeg 
(Manitoba's  special  effort)  a  very  thriving  free  association  and  some 
few  private  ones.  West  of  that  there  is  hardly  a  private  kindergarten, 
alfho  there  have  been  thriving  private  ones  in  several  places  for  a  brief 
time. 
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Every  Day  Essays.  By  Marion  Foster  Washbume.  The  book 
is  a  mirror  in  which  the  average  mother  and  homemaker  will  find 
reflected  the  hopes^  ambitions^  sweet  pleasures  and  exasperating  per- 
plexities incident  to  the  daily  program  in  our  busy  modem  house- 
holds. Weary  mothers  will  find  comfort  and  refreshment  in  recogniz- 
ing their  own  little  worries  and  trials  and  the  absurd  situations  con- 
tinually recurring  in  the  best  regulated  families  thus  sympathetically 
rehearsed.  It  is  written  in  the  first  person  and  humor  and  senti- 
ment are  evident  on  every  page.  At  times  it  verges  upon  the  sen- 
timental but  usually  slips  safely  by  that  danger  point.  Buth  Mary 
Hallock  illustrates  it  with  charming  pictures.  Band,  McNally  Co., 
Chicago. 

In  Miner's  Mirage-Land.  By  Idah  Meacham  Strobridge.  A 
beautiful  specimen  of  bookmaking  and  one  whose  contents  convey 
in  a  very  real  way  the  peculiar  mystery  and  charm  of  the  land  of 
sand  and  sagebrush.  The  writer  loves  the  desert  and  makes  the 
reader  feel  something  of  its  allurements^  its  solemnity,  its  hidden 
tragedies.  The  frontispiece^  the  Mirage  in  the  Desert,  is  a  weird 
picture  by  Frank  P.  Sauerwell.  The  marginal  illustrations  are  in- 
teresting and  appropriate,  speaking  as  they  do  of  the  denizens  of 
the  desert  and  the  volume  is  in  all  respects  a  credit  to  the  skill 
and  taste  of  Mrs.  Strobridge  and  the  art  of  bookbinding.  Published 
by  the  Artemisia  Bindery,  Los  Angeles. 

The  March  Century  has  an  article  from  William  Harwood^s  "A 
Wonder  Worker  of  Science,^'  which  makes  us  feel  that  the  day  of 
miracles  is  still  with  us.  It  tells  of  Mr.  Burbank,  of  California, 
a  man  whose  touch  has  created  wonderful  and  sometimes  uncanny 
botanical  forms  by  conveying  the  pollen  of  one  flower  to  another 
of  different  hereditary  tendencies,  and  with  infinite  patience  and 
skill  has  awaited  results.  He  has  used  as  many  as  a  million  plants 
for  one  test.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the  scale  upon  which  he  conducts 
his  experiments.    Bead  the  article. 

The  Teachers'  College  Record  for  November,  1904,  is  a  kinder- 
garten number.  It  contains  invaluable  material  for  practical  kin- 
dergartners,  training  teachers,  supervisors.  Articles  are  by  Dean  Bus- 
sell,  Dr.  Mary  Bunyan,  Isabel  French,  Louise  Sutherland,  Caroline 
O^Qrady,  and  others.  The  outline  on  stories  and  story  telling  is 
very  suggestive,  giving  important  bibliography.  Harriette  MeUaia 
Mills  discusses  the  kindergarten  gifts  in  lucid  manner  and  a  liberal 
spirit. 


EUDOBA  LUCAS  HAILMANN. 

On  Thursday  evening,  at  about  eight  o'clock,  March  9,  Mrs. 
Eudora  Lucas  Hailmann,  well-beloved  of  many  who  are  active  in 
the  work  of  education,  entered  into  rest  at  her  home  in  North 
Reading,  Mass. 

She  had  been  in  failing  health  since  Thanksgiving,  and  had  no 
strength  to  resist  an  aitack  of  pneumonia  which  came  upon  her  only 
two  days  before  her  death. 

Mrs.  Hailmann's  was  a  character  in  which  sweetness,  strength 
and  sincerity  blended  in  a  personality  which  shed  an  influence  of 
inspiration  upon  those  who  came  into  her  presence.  Her  sympathies 
reached  out  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  the  letter,  and  opened 
the  way  to  the  spirit  of  the  law.  She  was  essentially  great-souled ; 
a  loving  wife  and  mother,  a  home-maker,  one  who  carried  the  home 
spirit  into  all  of  her  work. 

Under  her  influence  the  kindergarten  became  a  home,  and  in  her 
training  school,  during  her  years  of  work  among  those  fitting  them- 
selves to  become  teachers,  the  same  home-atmosphere  was  present.  All 
remember  the  warmth,  brightness,  good  cheer,  dignity  and  spirituality 
of  purpose,  devotion  to  highest  ideals,  and  faithful,  unselfish  spirit  of 
service,  which  seemed  ever  present,  and  which  made  their  lasting 
impression  upon  her  students.  This  presence  never  left  her.  Even 
when  the  intellectual  nature  had  done  its  work,  and  the  brain  rested, 
the  loving  spirit  went  on  and  shone  brighter  and  brighter  as  her  phys- 
ical powers  failed. 

Even  those  who  worked  for  her  in  her  home  as  servants  loved  her, 
and  to  the  very  last  she  was  a  power  for  good,  to  touch  the  hearts 
and  stir  the  better  nature  of  those  around  her. 

Her  last  years  were  spent  sweetly  and  peacefully  in  her  home, 
where  she  was  surrounded  by  all  that  loving  care  could  provide. 

Mrs.  Hailmann's  work  extends  far  back  into  the  very  beginning 
of  the  kindergarten  movement.  In  1865  she  became  interested  in  a 
kindergarten  established  by  her  husband  in  Louisville,  Ky.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  and  again  in  1872,  she  went  to  Switzerland  and  (Jermany 
to  familiarize  herself  further  with  its  requirements. 

In  1873  her  family  removed  to  Milwaukee.    Here  she  organized 
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the  first  English-speaking  kindergarten;  erected  in  1876,  with  the 
help  of  enthusiastic  friends,  a  special  building  for  this  purpose,  and 
established  with  her  husband  a  free  training  school  for  kindergartens. 
In  1878  the  family  removed  to  Detroit,  where  she  again  became  the 
pioneer,  established  a  private  and  two  free  kindergartens  and  continued 
her  free  training  school. 

In  1883  her  husband  accepted  a  call  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
schools  of  Laporte,  Indiana.  Here  Mrs.  Hailmann  continued  her 
pioneer  work,  established  a  private  and  a  free  kindergarten,  her  well- 
known  training  school  for  kindergartens  and  primary  teachers  and 
erected  a  model  building  for  her  work.  This  work  she  continued  until 
1894  without  interruption,  except  for  one  year,  which  she  devoted  to 
the  establishment  of  a  kindergarten  department  in  the  Normal  School 
at  Winona,  Minn.  In  1894  her  husband  was  called  to  the  superin- 
tendency of  the  Indian  schools  and  the  family  moved  to  Washington. 
Here  she  continued  her  training  work  for  two  years,  when  her  strength 
began  to  fail  her,  and  she  gradually  sank  into  the  rest  that  overtook 
her  on  the  9th  of  March. 

Through  her  efforts  the  National  Educational  Association  estab> 
lished  its  kindergarten  department  in  1885  and  for  a  number  of  years 
she  alternated  with  her  husband  in  its  presidency.  Her  pupils  are 
scattered  over  a  wide  area  and  many  of  them  secured  prominence  in 
the  work  dear  to  her  heart. 

Incidentally  she  prepared  and  published  through  the  Thomas 
Charles  Company  a  valuable  collection  of  kindergarten  songs  and 
games,  and  enriched  the  kindergarten  equipment  with  a  new  sand- 
table,  the  group  tables,  the  second  gift  beads,  the  baby  weaving  mats, 
the  dots  and  other  devices  in  which  she  elaborated  and  applied  Free- 
bel^s  ideas  on  the  value  of  color  and  form  in  the  kindergarten  occupa- 
tions. 


Harper's  Bazwr  for  March  contains  a  brief  article  by  Jessie  A. 
Chase,  "Wanted — A  New  Woman's  College."  Its  suggestions  are 
good,  but  to  them  we  would  add  the  need  of  at  least  one  year  ol 
kindergarten  training.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  how  to  care  for 
the  physical  health  of  the  body;  the  nurture  of  the  mind  and  spirit 
of  the  child  should  have  a  place. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THE  SOUTH,  HELD  AT  KNOXVILLE, 

■      TENN. 


To  the  Northern  educator,  a  sojourn  of  six  weeks  in  a  Sonthern 

summer  school  is  an  undoubted  change  of  experience.  The  fifth  of 
August  last  closed  the  third  session  of  the  summer  school  of  the  South, 
held  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  In  spite  of  a  contiguous  World's  Fair  the 
school  claimed  ita  usual  nearly  2,000  students,  showing  its  increase  of 
popularity,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  the  quality  of  its  attendance. 

This  school  represents  the  recent  deeper  interest  aroused  by  the  ■ 
Southern  Board  of  Education  in  the  general  educational  progress  in 
the  South.  This  movement  agitates  the  increase  of  state  funds  for 
school  improvement,  the  bettering  of  rural  schoolhouses,  and  libraries, 
manual  training,  nature  study  and  summer  schools.  The  school  at 
Ejiozville,  one  of  the  outgrowths  of  this  movement,  is  making  for 
itself  a  place  of  permanent  success  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  have 
attended  its  sefisiona  and  enjoyed  its  advantages.     Headed  by  such 
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able  leaders  as  Dr.  Dabney,  former  President  of  the  Univereity  of 
Tennessee,  and  P.  P.  Claxton,  of  the  chair  of  pedagogy  of  the  same 
institution,  the  work  has  been  pushed  steadily  forward  to  make  it  one 
of  the  leading  schools  of  its  kind. 

This  year  the  work  will  be  in  charge  of  Professor  Claxton,  whose 
practical  leadership  in  educational  reforms  makes  him  a  Colonel 
Parker  of  the  South.  Under  his  wise  leadership  the  wheels  are  made 
to  turn  smoothly  and  effectively.  The  Knoxville  school  is  made  to 
stand  for  the  broadest  educational  ideals  of  the  country  and  also  the 
representative  culture  of  the  Southern  people.  One  is  conscious  of  a 
delightful  atmosphere  of  intellectual  striving,  combined  with  good 
will  and  social  exchange,  which  makes  the  work  of  the  six  weeks  a 
pleasure  thruout. 

Here  the  strong  men,  north,  east,  south  and  west,  were  heard  daily 
from  the  platform.  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  Dr.  Dewey,  Professor  Snyder, 
Professor  Claxton,  Dr.  Mclvar,  Arnold  Tompkins,  Richard  T.  Ely 
and  others  furnished  the  daily  mental  pabulum.  Besides  the  general 
lectures,  the  school  offered  well-equipped  primary,  intermediate  and 
academic  departments.    The  domestic  science,  manual  training,  music 
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and  art  departments  claimed  their  full  Ehare  of  enthusiastic  students. 
Well-equipped  practice  schools  give  the  work  the  practical  bearing 
necessary  for  the  beat  results.  Bur&I  school  methods  were  shown  and 
classes  held  in  regular  session  thru  the  morning  in  one  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  city. 

Students  working  for  degrees  receive  university  credit,  so  that 
a  summer's  sojourn  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  combines  profit  with 
pleasure.  Of  interesting,  pleasureable  experiences  there  is  no  limit. 
Visits  to  Chattanooga  and  other  historic  points,  mining  regions  and 
mountain  trips  may  be  interspersed  with  scholastic  labors. 

A  Fourth  of  July  at  the  Knoxville  School  is  something  to  be  re- 
membered with  those  long-past  thrills  of  youth,  when  one  rode  in  the 
procession  and  shot  off  surreptitious  firecrackers.  Here  the  eagle  soars 
with  unabated  zeal,  while  sentiments  of  over  thirty  states  with  a 
sprinkling  of  foreign  countries  unite  in  honoring  our  natal  day.  Each 
State  is  toasted  by  its  own  song,  sentiment  and  story,  and  eyes  glisten 
as  mingled  memories  are  stirred. 

A  meeting  of  the  College  Women's  Association  of  the  South 
brought  up  a  vital  discussion  of  women's  colleges  and  the  trend  of 
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women's  education  in  the  Southern  States.  The  addresses  by  Miss 
Celeste  Parrish^  president  of  the  association^  Dr.  Mclvar  and  Dr.  Hall 
were  fraught  with  suggestion  as  to  the  work  of  the  future.  It  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  writer  that  here  was  a  natural  interest  for  the 
women's  clubs,  north  and  south,  which  would  combine  personal  with 
local  and  civic  welfare.  The  education  department  of  a  woman's 
club  could  make  a  most  effective  instrument  in  every  village  and  city 
for  setting  the  educational  pace  along  helpful  lines.  Here  is  a  field  of 
work  in  which  its  feminine  prerogative  for  appreciation  can  imite  in 
standing  under  the  efforts  of  the  leaders  in  educational  and  civic 
reform. 

Of  the  effect  of  these  summer  schools  upon  the  future  of  the 
South  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  opening  of  its  new  industrial  re- 
sources will  be  amply  reinforced  by  the  practical  tendencies  of  present 
education. 


LADY  PHYLLIS. 

EMMA  PLAYTEB  SEABUBY. 

Lady  Phyllis  sits  demurely,  she  is  very  busy  surely, 
With  her  ribbons  and  her  satins  and  her  velvets,  and  her  lace. 

And  her  silks  in  shining  lustre,  in  a  piling  dainty  cluster. 
Bring  two  merry  little  dimples  to  her  happy,  smiling  face. 

Lady  Phyllis  is  not  lazy,  and  her  quilt  is  very  crazy. 

With  its  red  and  green  and  yellow,  and  its  purple  and  its  blue, 

And  she  sorts  the  colors  over,  as  a  bee  skims  o'er  the  clover, 
And  she  has  as  many  children  as  the  woman  in  the  shoe. 

Lady  Phyllis  muses,  lingers,  and  her  little  shapely  fingers 
Ply  her  needle  very  swiftly,  for  her  babies'  cradle  bed, 

E'n  John  Chinaman  is  dozing  and  her  Jap  is  now  reposing. 
And  the  nights  are  cold  in  Boston,  when  the  very  best  is  said. 

Lady  Phyllis'  brown  eyes  darkle,  then  they  lighten  up  and  sparkle. 

'^ow  this  red,"  she  says,  "is  Mamie's,  and  this  purple  velvet  piece 
Is  for  Jinglebells ;  this  dozen  blues  are  for  my  blue-eyed  cousin, 

And  Dorothy,  my  darling,  and  I,  always  wear  cerise." 

So  her  colors,  moving,  blending,  and  her  labors  never  ending, 
For  the  quilts  must  all  be  finished,  or  what  would  the  babies  do? 

While  they  sleep,  there  is  no  shirking,  and  the  mother  must  be  working. 
Who  has  as  many  children  as  the  woman  in  the  shoe. 


PROGRAM    FOR   MAY,  1905. 

GENERAL  SUBJECT:     The  CMld's  Interest  in  Outdoor  Life.    The  Joy 

of  Springtime.  /  , 

Special  Subject:     May-time.    "Let's  Go  a-Maying." 

FIRST  WEEK— MAY  TIME. 

FIRST  DAY. — Morning  Circle. — The  May  Basket.  Have  large  basket 
made  of  reeds  or  twigs.  Let  children  decorate  with  vines  or  pretty 
leaves.  Fill  with  pretty  moss  or  other  wild  things.  Children  ar- 
range to  make  kindergarten  beautiful. 

Gift  Work. — Make  May  basket.  Pattern  to  be  cut  from  outline  based  on 
equilateral  triangle  from  water  color  paper.  Triangle  forms  bottom 
of  basket;  each  side  is  conventionalized  tulip,  painted  red.  Cut 
on  outline,  fold  on  line  of  triangle,  tie  together  with  red  ribbon. 
Make,  handle  of  ribbon. 

Little'  Ones* — May  basket  of  water  color  paper,  similar  to  that  planned 
for  older  ones;  plan  may  be  a  square  with  four  simple  leaves  painted 
green,  forming  the  sides;  tie  with  green  ribbon. 

Occupation. 

Oldest  and  Youngest. — ^Finish  May  basket. 

SECOND  DAY. — All  day  excursion.  Take  children  to  the  woods  to  pick 
wilf"  flowers.    Let  children  put  in  their  little  baskets  and  carry  home. 

Third  Day* — Morning  Circle* — "The  Queen  of  the  May."  Chose  Rosie  as 
queen.  Let  one  group  dress  Rosie  in  a  simple  flower  dress,  made  of 
green  and  white  tissue  paper  to  represent  snowdrop.  Another  group 
make  a  flower  crown  and  girdle  for  her.  Another  arrange  a  simple 
throne  box  with  kindergarten  chair  upon  it.  Cover  box  with  boughs 
and  chair  with  green  cloth.  Seat  Rosie  on  the  throne.  '  Children 
form  ring  and  dance  about;  all  throw  flowers  at  the  little  queen. 

Gift  Work. 

Oldest* — ^Dressing  the  May  queen.  Cut  paper  doll  from  outline.  Make 
tissue  paper  dress  to  represent  some  spring  flower,  as  green  and 
white  for  snowi^rop,  or  red  and  white  for  tulip,  etc.;  plait  the  skirt 
in  tiny  folds  to  make  it  fluffy. 

Little  Ones^ — ^Dressing  the  May  queen.  Give  each  child  a  tiny  china 
doll  to  dress.  Cut  out  a  large  circle  (perhaps  flve  or  six  inches 
diameter)  of  white  tissue  paper;  cut  small  circle  in  the  middle  for 
waist,  crinkle  together  in  tiny  folds,  gather  about  waist  with  ribbon. 
Cut  smaller  circle  in  green  with  small  circle  cut  from  the  middle  and 
places  cut  for  armholes;  gather  about  the  neck  with  ribbon. 

Occupation. 

Oldest* — May  basket  made  of  young  willow  twigs  wound  and  sewed 
together  round  and  round  with  green  raflla. 

Little  Ones. — May-pole.  Make  a  doll's  May-pole  as  described  under 
flrst  period  fourth  day  for  older  children. 

FOURTH  DAY. — Morning  Circle* — The  May-pole.  Have  May-pole  in  the 
middle  of  circle.  The  one,  two,  three  polka  step,  and  the  winding 
of  the  ribbons  about  the  pole. 

Gift  Period. 

Oiliest. — May-pole.    Use  slim  cylindrical  sticks  about  six  inches  long 
for  pole.    Wind  with  green  and  white  or  yellow  and  white  ribbons. 
At  top  fasten  three  green  and  three  white  ribbons  about  six  inches 
long  for  streamers.    Fasten  with  small  gold-headed  tack. 
Little  Ones — Finish  dressing  May  queen  doll. 
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Occupation. 

Oldest. — Continue  May  basket. 
Little  Onetd— Continue  May-pole. 

FIFTH  DAY< — Morning  Circle. — May  dances.  The  May  queen.  The 
May-pole.  Weave  the  May  basket  of  the  children  (form  inner  circle 
and  outer  circle  of  children;  inner  circle  clasp  hands,  dance  to  right 
as  outer  circle  with  clasped  hands  dance  to  the  left;  inner  circle 
lift  clasped  hands  high;  children  in  the  outer  circle  still  holding 
hands  slip  within  the  circle  under  children's  uplifted  hands,  so  weav- 
ing the  basket. 

Gift  Work. 

Oldest. — Finish   May-pole.     Play   with   paper   dolls,   dancing   about 

May-pole. 

Little  Ones. — Make  wreaths  or  chains  to  wear  from  dandelion  or  lilac 

leaves  or  violets. 

Occupation. 

Oldest. — ^Finish  basket;  line  with  moss  and  plant  a  violet  in  it  to 
take  home  to  mother. 

Little  Ones. — ^Finish  May-pole,  play  with  dollies  and  the  May-pole. 
(Note. — I  believe  this  May  time  should  be  filled  with  such  plays  and 
lightsome  things  as  we  all  associate  with  the  going  "a-Maying." 
Therefore  I  deem  it  a  wise  thing  to  lay  aside  the  heavier  thought 
of  the  gift  work  for  the  more  fairy-like  suggestions  which  come  at 
this  time. 

Songs. 

"A  May  Day  Invitation"  and  "Around  the  May  Pole,"  both  in  Holiday 
Songs,  Poulsson. 

Games. 

The  May-Pole;  May  Basket;  May  Queen;  Going  a-Maying;  the  trolley 
car  that  took  us  Maying;  Ring-Around-a-Rosy;  We  children  form  a 
fiowery  Ring. 

Stories. 

The  Legend  of  the  Tulip,  a  beautiful  true  story,  a  legend  in  one 
of  the  regions  of  Yorkshire,  I  t^ink,  which  I  have  heard  told  by 
Miss  Marie  L.  Shedlock,  a  fairy  godmother. 

SECOND  WEEK. — Special  Subject:    Grandpa's  Again;  Grandpa's  Horses. 

FIRST    DAY. — Morning    Circle. — The   ride   to   Grandpa's;    make   a   big 

wagon  of  chairs  to  hold  all  the  children;  seat  in  front  for  Grandpa; 

hitch  horses  to  drive  to  the  farm;  unhitch  and  put  horses  in  bam; 

children  feed  them;  draw  for  children  interior  of  barn,  show  model 

of  Interior. 
Gift  Work. 

Oldest. — Fifth  and  sixth  gifts.    Suggested  series.    Grandpa's  wagon. 

Make  big  wagon;  Grandpa  drives  us  to  church  and  to  station  In  three 

seater.    Market  wagon,  big  wagon,  with  one  seat;  hay  wagon. 

Little  Ones. — Hennessy  blocks.    Grandpa's  big  wagon  with  three  long 

seats;  market  wagon,  one  high  seat  in  front. 
Occupation. 

Oldest. — Clay;   show  pictures  of  horses;   let  children  watch  horses 

thru  the   window;    let  them   model   horse   without  any   suggestion 

from  you. 

Little  Ones. — Cutting  from  outline  Grandpa's  horse. 
SECOND   DAY.— Morning   Circle   and   Gift   Period   Probably.— Excursion 

to  see  the  horses  in  a  pasture.    Watch  as  they  feed;  lie  down;  gallop 

about,  etc.    Show  horses  in  the  bam,  too,  if  possible. 
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Occupation. 

Oldest. — Clay;  again  make  horse;  suggest  as  to  shape,  proportion,  etc. 
Little  Onet< — ^BYee  cutting.    Grandpa's  horses. 

THIRD  DAY. — Morning  Circle. — Grandpa's  horses  in  the  pasture.  Let 
children  make  barn  out  of  chairs;  lead  from  bam  into  the  pasture; 
show  how  horses  eat  the  grass,  lie  down,  get  up,  play  together* 
gallop,  trot;  catch  horses  by  coaxing,  feed  with  oats,  sugar,  lead 
into  bam. 

Gift  Work. 

Oldest* — Fifth  and   sixth;    suggested   series.     At  Grandpa's   again; 
wagon,  houses  and  barn. 

Little  Ones* — ^Hennessy  blocks.    Grandpa's  barn  with  the  big  fence 
around  it 

Occupation. 

Oldest. — Clay.  Model  Grandpa's  two  big  horses;  suggest  more  critic- 
ally each  day  as  to  proportions,  size,  etc. 

Little   Ones* — Blackboard   drawing,   Grandpa's  barn;    horses  in   the 
pasture. 

FOURTH  DAY* — Morning  Circle. — Grandpa's  horses  at  work.    Dramatize 

the  way  horses  plough;  draw  the  market  wagon  filled  with  fmit,  etc.; 

Grandpa's  racers. 
Gift  Work. 

Oldest. — Suggested  series.    Fifth  and  sixth.    Barn,  the  inside  of  the 

bam,  hay-loft,  stalls,  etc. 

Little    Ones. — Third    and    fourth    gifts.     Imitative    and    suggested; 

Grandpa's  big  bam;  the  big  fence  about  the  pasture  where  the  horses 

feed;  the  big  wagons  the  horses  draw. 

FIFTH  DAY* — Morning  Circle. — Other  horses  and  what  they  do.  Show 
pictures  of  Arabian  horses  and  horsemen.  Children  show  how  beau- 
tiful wild  horses  go;  how  knights'  horses  prance;  fire  horse;  horse 
pulling  heavy  loads;  circus  horses. 

Gift  Work. 

Oldest. — Suggested   free  play,  fifth  and  sixth.     Tell  any  story  you 

like  with  blocks  about  horses. 

Little  Ones. — Suggested  free  play,  third  and  fourth  gifts.     Same  as 

above.    Make  any  story  you  like  which  tells  the  story  of  Grandpa's 

horses. 

Occupation. 

Oldest. — Clay,  make  horses  and  the  big  wagon. 

Little  Ones. — Cutting  from  outline  in  white  to  be  mounted  on  black 

paper.  Grandpa's  horses  and  wagon. 

Songs. 

Ten  Little  Ponies.  Knowlton. 

Stories. 

Big  and  Little  Diamond  (adapted  from  Back  of  the  North  Wind  by 

MacDonald) ;  Black  Beauty  (parts  might  be  adapted  to  use  in  a  very 

simple  way) ;  Pegasus. 
Games. 

Driving  horse;   circus;  knights;  spring  games,  marbles,  etc. 

THIRD  WEEK.— -Special  Subject:    Grandpa's  Cows. 

FIRST  DAY. — Morning  Circle. — Grass  mowing.  Show  mother  play  pic- 
ture; let  children  find  baby  and  mother  first,  then  bowl  of  bread  and 
and  milk.  Ask  what  Mamma  is  going  to  do  with  bowl;  trace  back 
to  cow;  ask  what  Mollie  is  doing  to  cow;  so  trace  back  line  of  inter- 
dependence from  baby  to  cow. 
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Gift  Work. 

Oldest* — Sticks,  picture  work  (first  make  the  picture  yourself  and 
choose  for  the  children  the  number  and  size  you  find  best  for  the 
purpose).  Illustration  of  mother  play  picture;  make  room  where 
mother  and  baby  are  sitting  (a  large  square),  the  chair  and  table*  the 
bowl  and  spoon;  bowl  may  be  a  small  half  ring  with  stick  across  the 
top. 

Little  Ones. — Introducing  fifth  gift.  Teacher  one  gift  Let  children 
watch  you  take  the  gift  out  of  the  box.  See  how  you  separate  it 
into  its  three  parts,  top,  middle  and  lower  third.  Let  them  have  turns 
lifting  one  third  without  breaking  it.  Put  gift  together  again.  Oive 
turns  in  lifting  it  on  the  lid  of  the  box;  have  other  gifts  ready  so 
that  more  than  one  may  be  working  at  the  same  Ume. 

Occupation. 

Oldest* — Paper  cutting  and  painting.  Outline  of  cow  drawn  on  water 
color  paper;  paint  and  cut  out  cow.  Mount  on  dark  green  paper 
as  border  for  room. 

Little  Ones. — Clay.  Show  pictures  of  cow;  model  one  for  children, 
destroy;  let  each  child  make  the  cow. 

SECOND  DAY* — An  all-day  excursion.  Take  children  out  to  the  country 
to  see  the  cows  milked,  feeding  in  pasture,  calves  fed,  etc. 

THIRD  DAY* — Morning  Circle* — Let  children  show  how  cow  feeds  in 
pasture;  feed  hay  to  cows;  show  how  Molly  milks;  show  the  mower 
in  mother  play  picture;  also  a  real  scythe;  show  how  to  mow  grass. 

Qift. 

Oldest* — Sticks;  life  forms;  cow,  picture  frame,  large  oblong,  Molly 
milking,  table,  chum,  milk  pans. 

Little  Ones.— Fifth.  Show  whole  gift  again.  Children  try  to  lift 
without  breaking.  Give  each  child  a  pile  of  fifth  gift  blocks  in  which 
are  whole,  half  and  quarter  cubes.  Find  how  many  kinds  you  have; 
make  piles  of  them;  blindfold  eyes  of  child.  Put  one  of  the  blocks 
into  his  hand;  after  feeling  let  him  go  back  and  see  if  he  can  bring 
you  same  kind  of  block  from  his  pile. 

Occupation. 

Oldest. — Paper  cutting,  free,  of  cow,  of  mother  feeding  the  baby. 
Little  Ones* — Clay;  cow. 

FOURTH  DAY. — Morning  Circle* — Review  interdependence  of  activity  as 
shown  in  mother  play  picture  by  dramatizing  "Peter,  Peter,  Quickly 
Go";  show  Peter  mowing,  Molly  milking,  mother  pouring  out  milk 
for  babies;  Molly  churning  in  the  picture. 

Gift. 

Oldest. — Sticks;  picture  work,  life  forms.  Peter  mowing,  grass  grow- 
ing, clovers  in  grass,  scythe,  hay  wagon. 

Little  Ones* — Fifth.  As  you  give  blocks  to  children,  play  ''Hold 
fast  all  I  give  you."  Give  child,  whose  eyes  are  closed,  whole,  half 
and  quarter  cubes;  let  him  guess  what  he  has  and  tell  name.  Play 
puzzle  games  with  the  blocks;  for  example,  here  is  a  house  (cube); 
here  are  two  tents  (half  cubes).  Make  a  house  out  of  the  tents. 
Here  is  a  box  (cube);  here  are  four  little  chicken  coops  (quarter 
cubes).    Make  a  box  out  of  the  chicken  coops,  etc. 

Occupation. 

Oldest* — Paper  cutting.    Picture  work  from  outline.    Cut  Molly  milk- 
ing the  cow  or  churning  or  Peter  mowing;  mount  on  dark  green  book 
paper.    Enclose  picture  in  oblong,  made  of  narrow  strips  of  white 
paper. 
Little  Ones. — Make  the  chum,  the  bowl,  the  spoon. 
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FIFTH  DAY — Morning  Circle^ — Making  butter.  Have  a  tiny  wooden  chum 
or  one  manufactured  out  of  a  glass  preserve  jar,  witli  dasher  made  of 
a  cylindrical  stick  about  eight  inches  long»  one  end  put  thru  center 
of  cardboard  circle  or  milk  top.  Easiest  way  is  the  shaking  of  the 
cream  up  and  down  in  a  bottle. 

Gift  Work. 

Oldest— Sticks.  General  suggestion  with  free  representation.  Tell 
story  of  the  bowl  of  milk  and  bread,  Peter,  Molly,  Baby  and  Mamma. 
Let  children  decide  number  and  kind  of  sticks  they  will  need  for 
each  object  and  give  out  as  they  nded  to  avoid  confusion  of  too 
much  material. 

Little  Ones. — Fifth  gift.  Same  blocks  as  yesterday.  Play  "Riddle 
Me  Row,  Which  Will  You  Have  Now,  High  or  Low?"  When  he  chooses 
let  him  guess  by  name  whether  it  is  cube,  half  cube,  or  quarter  cube. 
Then  find  out  for  himself  whether  he  is  right  or  not.  Continue  riddle 
plays  of  yesterday.  Also  let  children  make  things  with  the  blocks 
for  you  to  guess.  ^ 

Occupation. 

Oldest. — ^Free  cutting;  tell  story  of  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  with  your 

scissors. 

Little  Ones. — Clay.  Chum,  bowl  and  spoon;  cow,  if  you  choose. 

Songs. 

"See  the  Red  Tops  in  the  Clover,"  B.  Smith  I.;  "Peter,  Peter,  Quickly 

Go,"  Mother  Play  Book. 
Stories. 

Bowl  of  Bread  and  Milk.    Mother  Play  Book. 
Games. 

Making  hay,  ride  on  hay  wagon,  playing  party,  feeding  Rosie  milk, 

dramatization  mowing,  churning,  milking,  etc. 

FOURTH  WEEK — General  subject.  Grandpa's  Hens  and  Chickens. 

First  Day< — Morning  Circle. — If  possible,  have  a  mother  hen  sitting 
on  her  eggs  in  the  nest  Let  children  watch  her  quietly  for  awhile. 
Show  eggs;  tell  how  quietly  she  sits  for  three  weeks.  Let  children 
play  Good  Mother  Hen  with  hands,  first,  then  with  children.  Make 
nest  of  children,  eggs  in  nest,  children. 

Gift 

Oldest. — Choice  of  gift  or  gifts.  Free  play,  each  individual  child  for 
himself  and  as  large  an  opportunity  for  freedom  as  it  is  possible 
to  allow  without  lawlessness.  Notice  particularly  the  use  of  material, 
constructive  power,  co-operation  with  others;  economical  or  wasteful 
use  of  material,  taking  too  much,  consequently  working  in  a  di9» 
orderly  way,  or  using  too  little,  consequently  borrowing  from  neigh- 
bors;  ability  to  plan,  to  reason,  to  exercise  Judgment. 
Little  Ones. — First  gift  balls.  Play  good  mother  hen  on  her  nest, 
ball  for  egg,  hand  for  hen.    Fifth  gift.    Free  play  with  top  third. 

Occupation. 

Oldest.  — ^Take  them  out  to  see  the  hens  and  chickens  somewhere  in 
Uie  neighborhood. 

Little  Ones. — Painting  in  outline.  Picture  of  Good  Mother  Hen  and 
her  pretty  white  eggs. 

SECOND  DAY< — Morning  Circle. — Show  pictures  of  tiny  chicks  coming 
out  of  shell.  Teach  "Little  Yellow  Head"  and  "CalUng  Chickens." 
Mix  up  com  and  meal  and  water  to  take  out  to  feed  chickens  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood. 
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as  to  selection  of  material  or  method  of  use.  If  there  is  any  inclina- 
tion toward  co-operation  encourage  it.  I  should  count  a  week  of  free 
work,  so  near  the  end  of  the  year  as  a  great  and  beautiful  priyilege 
for  knowing  more  intimately  the  character  and  possibilities  of  the 
children  so  soon  to  leave  me. 

Little  Ones.— First  gift.  Top  third  of  fifth.  Continue  play  of  "Good 
Mother  Hen"  with  first;  balls  are  the  chickens  today,  following 
Mother  Hen  as  she  clucks  to  them.    Fifth,  free  play  with  top  third. 

Occupation. 

Oldest. — Clay.  Make  plaque;  then  on  this  make  picture  of  Mother  Hen 
on  her  nest.    (Bas  relief.) 

Little  Ones. — Paint  in  outlines  you  have  already  drawn,  Mother  Hen 
^nd  chickens  following  her. 

THIRD  DAY^— Morning  Circle.— Dramatize  Mother  Hen  calling  the  little 
chickens.     See  that  they  answer  her  "cluck,  cluck."    Show  Mother 
play    picture    calling    chickens    and    Millet's    "Feeding    Chickens." 
Children  dramatize. 

Gift  Period. 

Oldest. — Free  choice  of  material,  working  in  groups  of  two.  So  far 
as  possible,  let  children  work  with  absolute  freedom.  Notice  social 
side  of  the  grouping;  whether  they  work  easily  together,  or  witli 
any  friction  as  to  choice  of  play.  Here  tactful  and  quiet  suggestion 
will  be  invaluable  to  the  child,  who  finds  it  difficult  to  adjust  himself 
to  another's  thought  and  wish. 

Little  Ones.— First  gift  and  top  third  of  fifth.  Play  Mother  Hen  and 
chickens  again.    Free  play  with  top  third. 

Occupation. 

Oldest. — Clay.  Mother  Hen  and  Chickens,  in  bas  relief  on  plaque. 
Little  Ones. — Poster  work.  Cut  out  Mother  Hen  and  the  eggs  and  the 
Mother  Hen  with  the  little  chickens.  Mount  on  oblong  of  green  book 
paper,  so  that  the  two  stories  are  told  in  the  two  groupings  on  the 
same  paper. 

FOURTH  DAY. — Morning  Circle. — Dramatize  Good  Mother  Hen  with  the 
hands  first,  then  show  the  whole  sequence  with  the  children.  Show 
Mother  Play  picture.    Teach  "I  Think  When  a  Little  Chicken  Drinks." 

Gift  Period. 

Oldest. — Group  work.  Grandpa's  bam  with  all  the  things  which  we 
have  played  about  on  it.  Let  children  suggest  as  to  what  we  must 
have,  as  the  barn,  the  house,  the  chicken  coops,  the  fence  about  farm- 
yard, etc.  Appoint  different  groups  to  make  different  things;  then 
consulting  each  other  and  talking  it  over  with  you,  let  them  choose 
material  necessary,  and  build  as  they  decide.  After  it  is  done,  sug- 
gest Improvement,  praise  good  work,  etc. 

Little  Ones. — Fifth  gift,  top  third.  Make  farmhouse  and  chicken- 
coops  in  a  little  group.    Imitate  your  building. 

Occupation. 

Oldest. — Clay.    Continue  bas  relief. 

Little  Ones. — Visit  to  hen  and  chickens  in  neighborhood. 

FIFTH  DAY. — Morning  Circle. — The  ducks.  If  possible,  have  baby  ducks 
in  the  kindergarten.  If  not,  take  the  children  out  to  see  the  ducks 
a  day  or  so  beforehand,  and  omit  some  of  the  other  work.  Dramatize 
Mr.  Duck  and  Mr.  Turkey.    Tell  story  of  Ugly  Duckling. 

Gift  Work. 

Oldest — Grandpa's  farm.   Continue  work  of  yesterday. 

Little  Ones. — Top  third  of  fifth  gift.    Make  bam  and  chicken  house 

by  imitation. 
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Gift  Period. 

Oldest. — Respect  free  choice  of  gifts  and  free  play  again.     Today 

help  quietly,  wherever  you  see  it  is  needed.    Most  with  suggestion 
Ocoupation. 

Oldest — Clay.    Bas  relief  of  ducks. 

Little  Onesrf— Free  painting  of  ducks. 
Songs. 

'1  Think  When  a  LitUe  Chicken  Brings/'  NeidUnger;  "This  Is  Little 

TeUow  Head/'  NeidlUiger;  "Calling  the  Chickens/'  Knowlton;  "Mr. 

Duck  and  Mr.  Turkey/'  NeidUnger. 
Story. 

Ugly  Duckling,  Andersen. 
Games. 

No  new  games.    Review  the  same  games;  play  the  springtime  sports; 

add  tag  and  hop-scotch. 


We  visited  a  kindergarten  room  to  see  the  farm  planned  and 
laid  out  by  the  children.  A  large  square  sand  table  had  a  supply 
of  rich  dark  soil.  In  the  center  was  a  bam  made  of  large  Hennessy 
blocks  (two  blocks  long  by  as  many  wide^  modeled  after  the  one  in 
the  Prang  picture).  The  walls  had  been  painted  dark  red^  while  the 
sloping  roof  was  green  and  two  tiny  birds  sat  under  the  tiny  dormer 
windows.  Peas  had  been  planted  at  base  of  one  of  the  sides  and 
these  had  grown  about  six  inches  high^  twining  around  the  strings 
nailed  up  for  their  support.  About  a  foot  from  the  bam  a  fence 
ran  around^  part  of  it  a  picket  fence^  the  remaining  part  of  posts 
and  bars.  Grass  had  been  sown  in  the  yard  and  this  was  now  about 
two  inches  high^  of  a  very  fine  quality.  Here  small  sheep^  pigs  and 
cows  were  grazing.  Beyond  the  meadow  beans  were  growing,  having 
attained  a  proportion  in  relation  to  the  cattle  like  that  of  trees.  The 
small  bam  was  so  crowded  with  cattle  that  one  small  boy  said  to  the 
kindergartner,  '^Miss  Fannie,  if  you  and  I  were  in  the  bam  now  we 
would  have  to  huddle  together." 

The  tiny  gardening  tools  stood  in  a  comer  of  the  garden. 

In  a  window  box  near  by  were  a  number  of  small  clay  pots  made 
by  the  children,  filled  with  earth  and  with  seeds  planted  therein. 


In  March  the  students  of  the  normal  class  of  the  Chicago  Kin- 
dergarten Institute  had  a  debate  upon  the  question : 

Resolved:  that  Society  would  benefit  itself  more  by  securing 
to  all  women  a  two-years'  kindergarten  course  than  a  four-years*  col- 
lege course. 

The  victory  was  awarded  to  the  aflBrmative  side.  The  papers 
will  appear  in  the  June  number  of  the  Kindbroabten  Maoaziks. 
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A  conference  of  the  Committee  of  Nineteen  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Westminster,  New  York,  December  28  to  30th  inclusive.  The 
following  were  in  attendance : 

Miss  Annie  Laws,  Cincinnati;  Miss  Susan  Blow,  Cazenovia, 
N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam,  Chicago;  Mrs.  James  L.  Hughes,  To- 
ronto; Mrs.  Mary  B.  Page,  Chicago;  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  Chi- 
cago; Miss  Alice  E.  Fitts,  Brooklyn;  Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven,  New 
York;  Miss  Larura  Fisher,  Boston;  Miss  C.  M.  C.  Hart,  Philadelphia; 
Miss  Harriet  Niel,  Washington;  Miss  Patty  Hill,  Louisville;  Miss 
Mary  C.  McCulloch,  St.  Louis;  Miss  Nina  C.  Vandewalker,  Mil- 
waukee; Miss  F.  Curtis,  Brooklyn;  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  Boston;  Dr. 
Jenny  B.  Merrill,  New  York. 

Miss  Stovall  was  unable  to  be  present  owing  to  the  long  distance 
and  offered  her  resignation.  Mrs.  Eraus  was  prevented  by  illness 
from  attending  but  kept  in  touch  with  the  committee  by  daily  mes- 
sages. 

The  presence  of  so  many  members  at  the  holiday  season  is  a 
substantial  evidence  of  the  devotion  of  kindergartners  to  their  cause. 

For  convenience  in  making  reports  the  committee  had  divided 
into  three  groups  with  Miss  Blow,  Miss  Laws  and  Mrs.  Page  as  chair- 
women.   Each  group  had  prepared  a  report  on  the  following  topics. 

Methods  and  materials;  plans  of  work;  psychology;  symbolism. 

The  first  topic — methods  and  materials — ^proved  to  be  so  inter- 
esting and  profitable  that  the  entire  time  of  the  four  sessions  was 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  reports  of  Mrs.  Page  and  Miss  Blow 
on  this  subject. 

The  meetings  were  characterized  by  a  general  feeling  of  good- 
will and  a  desire  to  consider  fairly  the  other  point  of  view.  There 
was  a  just  recognition  of  divergence  of  practice  and  a  frank  treat- 
ment of  the  rooms  for  the  same. 

It  was  agreed  to  report  those  points  on  which  there  was  una- 
nimity of  opinion,  omitting  this  time,  all  consideration  of  differences. 

The  discussion  of  these  differences  was  illuminating,  harmonious 
and  helpful,  but  will  not  appear  in  the  following  statements,  which 
are  presented  as  embodying  the  beliefs  of  the  entire  committee. 
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Such  a  brief  report  wiU  give  only  a  partial  view  of  the  work  of 
the  committee,  but  it  seemed  wiser  to  unify  at  this  session  and  to 
illustrate  our  own  law  of  the  reconciliation  of  opposites. 

DISCUSSION  OF  MRS.  PAGE'B  REPORT  ON  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS. 

The  following  statements  were  adopted  by  the  committee: 

1 — We  believe  that  the  materials  of  the  kindergarten,  technically 
known  as  the  gifts  and  occupations,  are  the  most  valuable  educational 
means  that  have  been  devised  for  very  young  children.  They  serve 
as  a  simple  and  suitable  means  for  expression  of  the  inner  prompt- 
ings to  activity,  for  impression  and  investigation  and  are  suited 
to  the  different  periods  of  the  child's  development. 

2 — They  were  designed  to  be  used  as  means  of  employment 
according  to  the  natural  tendency  of  the  child  to  express  himself 
in  play  and  form  a  progressive  series  corresponding  to  the  growing 
needs  of  the  children.  Therefore,  we  must  decide  that  these  espe- 
cial materials  are  entitled  to  careful  consideration  and  intelligent 
use  before  rejecting  them  or  essentially  modifying  them.  But  the 
best  of  human  systems  may  be  improved  with  the  progress  of  thought 
and  further  discovery,  and  the  kindergarten  system  is  no  exception 
to  the  general  law.  The  integrity  of  the  child  is  of  more  consequence 
than  the  integrity  of  the  gifts,  and  the  latter  are  always  a  means 
and  not  an  end. 

We  believe  play  is  the  language  of  children  and  that  ttie  Froebel 
materials  most  satisfactorily  stimulate  play-activity.  In  the  light 
of  more  modem  knowledge  concerning  their  effects  upon  children, 
we  believe  in  some  modifications  of  size  provided  the  linear,  square 
and  cubic  inch  of  measurement  is  observed  and  that  FroebePs  list 
of  materials  should  not  be  a  closed  one.  There  are  others  which 
if  not  equally  valuable,  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  recognized 
series  of  FroebeFs  gifts. 

Note — There  is  a  diversity  of  views  in  the  Committee  of  Nine- 
teen in  regard  to  the  use  of  toys  in  the  kindergarten. 

METHOD. 

The  method  of  using  the  materials  is  based  upon  the  laws  of 
the  mind's  growth.  We  believe  the  principles  fundamental  to  growth 
are  the  following:  The  child  is  essentially  self  active,  the  child  is 
an  organic  whole.  All  materials  used  should  be  used  as  a  means 
to  facilitate  this  organic  growth. 

The  images  formed  in  the  child's  mind  are  the  stimuli  to  action. 
The  interests  which  concern  him  at  different  periods  of  growth  are 
the  external  signs  of  ideas. 

We  believe  the  use  of  the  gifts  and  occupations  is  to  give  the 
child  definite  and  clear  ideas  through  play  activity  and  interests, 
and  to  enable  him  to  investigate  and  to  express  himself  creatively  by 
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his  own  initiative.  We  believe  that  imitation  and  suggestion  are 
fundamental  to  the  highest  creativeness. 

Again  as  to  method,  we  believe  that  the  gifts  should  be  used 
in  the  spirit  of  play.  The  flitting  attention  of  children  should  be 
gradually  transformed  into  power  to  apply  oneself  to  a  task  and 
transient  interest  should  be  supplanted  by  permanent  habits  of  atten- 
tion. 

More  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  progressive  character  of 
the  gifts.  The  simpler  gifts  should  be  used  only  while  they  offer 
true  means  of  employment  and  no  longer.  Methods  of  use  of  the 
gift  should  vary  according  to  the  end  to  be  reached. 

The  children  should  represent  rather  than  the  teacher,  and  such 
suggestions  as  the  teacher  makes  should  be  based  upon  the  char- 
acteristic peculiarities  of  the  gift. 

We  believe  that  the  occupations  are  more  industrial  and  aesthetic 
than  the  gift  work. 

The  organized  wholeness  (or  unity  in  arrangement)  of  the 
Froebel  materials  has  often  led  kindergartners  to  substitute  the  unity 
of  the  materials  themselves  for  the  unity  of  the  child's  growth  through 
action. 

DISCUSSION  OF  MISS  BLOW's  REPORT  ON  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS. 

The  following  statements  were  adopted  by  the  committee : 

We  believe  that  the  true  method  of  using  the  instrumentalities 
of  the  kindergarten  must  be  based  upon  insight  into  the  nature  of 
play,  that  we  must  respect  present  needs  and  recognize  in  many  of 
the  instinctive  plays  of  childhood  germinal  manifestations  of  values 
whose  more  complete  revelation  is  made  in  the  different  forms  of 
adult  activities. 

Believing  with  whole  hearts  that  the  ethical  values  of  life  are 
its  highest  values,  and  recognizing  not  only  with  Froebel,  but  with 
contemporary  child  students  that  dramatic  tendencies  are  among  the 
strongest  instincts  of  childhood,  we  place  the  accent  of  our  kinder- 
garten upon  representative  plays  and  the  accent  of  those  plays  upon 
the  revelation  to  imagination  of  the  ethical  ideals  of  life. 

In  general  we  accept  as  the  method  of  the  kindergarten  that 
play-activity  which  subordinates  product  to  process,  but  wways  look- 
ing toward  a  transition  to  work  whose  characteristic  is  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  process  to  the  product. 

Three  points  in  method: 

1 — The  concrete  ideal  presented  in  play  and  appealing  to  the 
imagination. 

2 — Calling  for  actions  which  on  the  child's  plane  correspond 
with  these  ideals. 

3 — Inciting  these  actions  through  right  motives. 
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The  dinner  given  by  Mrs.  Kraus-Boelte  at  the  San  Eemo,  and 
the  reception  at  the  Ethical  Culture  School  by  the  invitation  of  Miss 
Haven,  were  delightful  features  of  the  week,  affording  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  some  representative  school  men,  as  well  as  the 
kindergartners  of  New  York  and  vicinity. 

Some  members  of  the  committee  remained  to  enjoy  a  meeting 
of  the  public  kindergartners  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  called  by 
Dr.  Merrill  and  Miss  Curtis  on  January  3d  in  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion rooms.  As  there  was  no  time  at  the  New  York  meeting  to 
consider  the  reports  on  Psychology,  Symbolism  and  Plans  of  Work, 
it  was  decided  to  hold  two  sessions  in  Toronto  to  discuss  our  psy- 
chologic creeds  and  to  present  plans  of  work  at  one  open  session. 

A  conference  was  held  accordingly  in  Toronto  on  Monday  after- 
noon, April  17th,  and  another  on  Tuesday  morning,  April  18th,  with 
fifteen  members  present.  The  report  of  Miss  LaVs  group  present- 
ing an  outline  of  Baldwin's  Story  of  the  Mind,  as  suggestive  psycho- 
logical material  for  study  was  given,  with  Miss  Harrison's  minority 
report  on  the  psychology  of  the  will. 

Miss  Blow's  treatment  of  the  ego  or  organizing  self,  and  her 
theory  of  the  concept  were  discussed,  leading  to  a  comparative  view 
of  the  philosophic  and  psychologic  basis  of  practice. 

The  place  of  the  imagination  in  the  life  of  the  child,  its  growth 
and  culture  through  constructive  and  aesthetic  occupations,  fairy 
tales  and  games  and  its  relation  to  the  formation  of  ideals,  proved 
a  topic  of  practical  and  vital  relation  to  our  work.  It  seems  very 
desirable  to  continue  the  discussion  of  psychology  at  some  future 
time  and  also  to  take  up  the  subject  of  symbolism. 

A»  plans  of  work  seem  to  be  the  topic  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance  at  the  present  time,  it  was  voted  that  the  committee, 
if  continued,  should  devote  itself  at  its  next  session  to  a  treatment 
of  this  matter,  each  member  of  the  committee  to  present  her  working 
theory  of  a  program  with  a  sufficient  illustration  to  make  it  intel- 
ligible. This  should  give  a  comparative  review  of  lines  of  work 
followed  in  different  localities,  which  may  be  of  great  practical  value 
to  kindergartners. 

Taken  all  in  all,  these  meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Nineteen 
have  served  one  great  purpose  in  its  formation,  namely,  the  promo- 
tion of  a  better  understanding  of  our  working  principles  and  of 
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each  other.  It  has  made  us  more  definite  in  our  own  thought  through 
the  need  of  formulating  it.  It  has  proved  that  while  there  is  a 
diversity  of  opinion  there  is  tmity  of  spirit,  and  that  mediation  is 
possible  even  between  opposing  views  in  a  common  desire  to  reach 
the  best  and  to  see  the  best  in  the  work  of  others.     Out  of  diversitv  the 

ft/ 

fullest  harmony  may  be  attained. 

"And  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working 
And  each  in  his  separate  star 
Shall  paint  the  thing  as  he  sees  it 
For  the  God  of  the  things  that  are." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LuoY  Wheelook,  Chairman. 


ECHOES  FROM  TORONTO. 

Home  again!  Home  again  from  a  foreign  shore!  But  really, 
one  would  hardly  have  known  it  to  be  a  foreign  clime  but  for  two 
things — Canadian  silver  and  paper  money  was  the  legal  tender  (tho 
American  coin  was  not  refused) — and  Inspector  Hughes  found  it 
necessary  to  announce  from  the  platform  that  United  States  postage 
stamps  and  cards  "were  no  good.^^  Persons  who  had  inadvertently 
mailed  letters  so  stamped  could  get  them  back  by  application  to 
the  postoffice. 

Aside  from  such  minor  distinctions  one  common  bond  of  fellow- 
ship united  kindergartners  from  both  sides  of  the  line  and  the  strang- 
ers were  made  to  feel  very  much  at  home.  These  same  strangers, 
as  usual,  represented  many  diflEerent  parts  of  the  continent,  from 
Denver  to  Boston,  London  and  Ottawa,  Canada,  to  St.  Louis  and 
Charleston  on  the  south,  with  innumerable  intermediate  cities  and 
towns.  One  visitor  from  northern  New  York  had  the  freedom,  spon- 
taneity and  preparedness  to  leave  at  an  hour's  notice  at  suggestion 
of  her  school  superintendent. 

With  the  greater  part  of  our  May  number  already  in  press  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  decide  what,  out  of  the  wealth  of  material 
at  our  disposal,  should  go  into  the  current  month,  and  how  much 
be  postponed  for  the  June  number.  We  will  state  right  here  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  we  will  be  unable  to  give  in  full 
either  Miss  Blow's  splendid  address  on  *^How  the  Kindergarten  Ap- 
proaches the  Moral  Training  of  Young  Children,"  nor  Miss  Fisher's 
nor  Miss  Hill's  papers  on  "Plans  of  Work."    These  the  writers  wish 
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to  reserve  for  future  use,  and  hence  do  not  care  to  publish  in  the 
magazines,  but  we  are  enabled  to  present  the  valuable  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Nineteen  as  formulated  thus  far,  beside  others  of  im- 
portance. 

Headquarters  were  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel,  a  beautiful  so- 
journing place,  combining  in  a  rare  way  true  elegance  with  genuine 
comfort.  Spacious  halls,  cosy  comers,  inviting  lounges,  and  wide- 
armed  chairs  were  everywhere  in  evidence,  while  paintings  and  tapes- 
tries relieved  the  wall  spaces.  Afternoon  tea  served  in  the  parlors 
gave  a  touch  of  old  country  life.  Miss  Hughes  presided  most  gra- 
ciously at  the  registration  table. 

The  Normal  School  was  the  gathering  place  of  the  clans.  The 
lecture  hall  was  bright  with  the  red,  white  and  blue,  national  colors 
of  both  Great  Britain  ^and  the  United  States,  and  with  the  flags  of 
the  mother  country,  the  provinces  and  the  States.  Potted  Easter 
lilies  made  fragrant  the  air.  Over  the  platform  were  the  maple  leaf 
of  Toronto,  a  small  high  relief  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  coat  of 
arms  of  Great  Britain. 

Who  present  failed  to  recall  the  old  Mother  Goose  rhyme  of  the 
lion  and  the  unicorn,  reminding  us  again  of  the  common  tie  between 
host  and  visitors? 

From  the  central  lecture  hall  there  was  easy  access  to  the  various 
class  rooms,  including  kindergarten  and  the  upper  rooms  given  to 
exhibits  of  the  training  schools,  including  Pratt  Institute,  Philadel- 
phia, Boston  and  Chicago.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  full  ses- 
sions left  little  time  for  those  who  were  members  of  committees  to 
study  the  exhibits.    We  will  have  some  thing  later  to  say  of  these. 

The  conference  of  training  teachers.  Miss  Nina  C.  Vandewalker, 
of  Milwaukee  Normal  School,  chairman,  met  Tuesday  afternoon.  .It 
had  been  originally  planned  to  restrict  the  audience  to  training  teach- 
ers and  supervisors,  but  so  much  general  interest  had  been  shown 
and  the  questions  up  for  discussion  were  of  such  general  interest 
and  so  vital  that  it  was  decided  to  open  the  doors  to  all  such  who 
desired  to  enter. 

The  topic  was  '^The  Materials  and  Methods  of  the  Kindergarten 
from  Different  Standpoints.*^ 

Milwaukee  came  prepared  to  conquer.  Small  placards  greeted 
the  eyes  in  various  conspicuous  places  and  she  who  walked  could 
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read  thereon,  "Milwaukee,  a  bright  spot  (symbolized  by  a  brilliant 
red  circle),  the  best  place  for  the  next  convention."  Eight  or  nine 
different  letters  from  as  many  diflEerent  organizations  and  two  letters 
and  a  telegram  from  the  Business  Men's  League  of  the  city,  expressed 
in  cordial  terms  the  desire  of  the  citizens  to  entertain  the  kindergart- 
ners  next  year.     The  convention  will  meet  in  Milwaukee  in  1906. 

The  outgoing  president,  Miss  Laws,  presented  to  the  incoming 
president,  corresponding  secretary  and  recording  secretary  a  bound 
volume  each  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  I.  K.  U.,  comprising  the 
history  of  the  union  up  to  date,  for  which  she  will  probably  receive 
their  unspoken  thanks  many  times  during  the  performance  of  their 
duties  during  the  coming  year. 

The  ticket  as  named  by  the  nominating  committee  was  unani- 
mously elected,  making  the  ofiBcers  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows: 
President,  Mrs.  James  L.  Hughes,  Toronto;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Mary 
Boomer  Page,  Chicago ;  recording  secretary.  Miss  Alice  E.  Fitts,  New 
York;  corresponding  secretary.  Miss  Mabel  McKinney,  Cleveland; 
auditor,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Harriman,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Sixty-one  votes  were  cast  for  officers  for  the  coming  year. 

Miss  McKenzie,  supervisor  of  kindergartens,  London,  Ontario, 
brought  a  contingent  of  thirty.  A  notable  proportion  of  teachers 
awake  to  their  opportunities. 

Titusville,  Pa.,  has  a  kindergarten  club  of  nine  members,  five 
of  whom,  including  one  delegate,  attended  the  con^rention.  Congratu- 
lations to  Titusville  for  being  very  much  alive. 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  reported  the  value  of  the  Sydney  Elindergarten 
Club  in  unifying  interests  which  had  before  been  many. 

The  report  of  the  South  Carolina  Kindergarten  Association 
evoked  applause  by  its  report  of  efforts  past  and  to  come  to  solve 
the  problem  of  child  labor  in  the  mills. 

Nova  Scotia  told  of  slow  but  sure  progress  not  so  much  in  the 
multiplication  of  kindergartens  as  in  the  strong  influence  upon 
primary  and  other  departments.  There  are  two  training  schools  and 
several  private  kindergartens. 

A  word  of  good  cheer  came  by  telegram  from  Mme.  Kraus  Boelte 
and  a  letter  from  Fraulein  Heerwart. 

Four  delegates  from  far-away  Omaha.     A  pretty  good  showing  I 

St.  Louis  set  a  shining  example,  sending  nine  delegates  led  by 
Miss  McCuUoch,  their  enthusiastic  supervisor. 


TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS  IN  CHICAGO. 

An  examination  of  candidates  for  certificates  to  teach  in  the 
Chicago  public  schools  will  be  held  in  that  city  on  June  26  and  27, 
1905.  These  certificates  are  given  only  on  examination.  A  circular 
giving  full  particulars  as  to  the  requirements  for  each  certificate  will 
be  sent  to  any  applicant  on  request  made  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  take  these  examinations  should  write  at 
once  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  in  order  that  he  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  credentials  of  the  candidates  and 
sending  a  card  of  admission  to  the  examination. 

The  salary  schedule  is  briefly  as  follows: 

Principals  of  elementary  schools $1,200  to  $2,500  per  annum 

Teachers  in  elementary  schools 550  to    1,000  per  annum 

Teachers  in  high  schools  850  to    2,000  per  annum 

Teachers  in  kindergartens  are  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  ele- 
mentary teachers.  Teachers  of  household  arts,  teachers  of  manual 
training,  teachers  of  physical  culture,  and  teachers  of  the  deaf  are 
paid  in  advance  of  the  regular  schedule  for  elementary  teachers. 
Teachers  of  Latin  or  German  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  teach- 
ers in  charge  of  eighth  grade  rooms,  are  paid  in  advance  of  the 
regular  schedule. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  examination: 

Official  credentials  containing  all  the  information  required  of 
the  candidate  must  be  filed  with  the  Supeiintendent  of  Schools  before 
a  card  of  admission  to  the  examinations  will  be  issued.  If  possible, 
these  credentials  should  be  filed  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  date 
of  the  examination. 

An  examination  in  any  subject  may  include  questions  as  to  meth- 
ods of  teaching. 

Candidates  who  take  the  examination  for  principals  of  elemen- 
tary schools,  or  teachers  in  high  schools,  or  an  equivalent  examina- 
tion, must  attain  a  general  average  of  80  per  cent,  with  no  subject 
below  50;  candidates  in  other  examinations  must  attain  a  general 
average  of  75  per  cent,  with  no  mark  below  50. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  examination  must  present  cre- 
dentials showing  the  following: 

1.     Principals  of  Elementary  Schools. 

A. — Graduation  from  an  accredited  college  and  four  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience  in  graded  school  work,  two  of  which  must  have  been 
in  one  and  the  same  school  system;  or 

B. — Graduation  from  an  accredited  normal  school  and  six  years  of 
successful  experience  in  graded  school  work,  three  of  which  must  have 
been  in  one  and  the  same  school  system;  or 

C. — ^Eight  years  of  successful  experience  in  graded  school  work, 
three  of  which  must  have  been  in  one  and  the  same  school  system. 
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2.    Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools  and  Teachers  of  German  in 

Elementary  Schools. 

A. — (a)  An  education  equivalent  to  that  indicated  by  the  public  high 
school  course  of  Chicago;   and 

(b)  At  least  four  years  of  successful  experience  in  graded  school 
work,  two  of  which  must  have  been  in  one  and  the  same  school  system;  or 

B. — Graduation  from  an  accredited  college  or  normal  school,  and 
two  years  of  successful  experience  In  graded  school  work  In  the  same 
school  system. 

3.  Teachers  In   High  Schools. 

A. — Graduation  from  an  accredited  college  and  two  years  of  sue* 
cessful  teaching  in  graded  schools  of  good  standing;  or 

B. — Six  years'  successful  teaching  in  secondary  schools,  at  least 
two  of  which  must  have  been  in  one  and  the  same  school  system. 

4.  Teachers  In   Kindergartens. 

A. — ^An  education  equivalent  to  that  indicated  by  the  public  high 
school  course  of  Chicago;  and 

B. — A  diploma  from  an  accredited  kindergarten  training  school;  and 

C. — One  year  of  successful  experience  as  a  regularly  assigned  kinder- 
garten teacher. 

5.    Teachers  of  Manual  Training  in  Elementary  Schools. 

A. — An  education  equivalent  to  that  indicated  by  the  public  high 
school  course  of  Chicago;  and 

B. — (a)  A  course  in  an  accredited  training  school  which  has  included 
at  least  two  hundred  hours  of  shop  work  in  manual  training;  or 

(b)  Four  years  of  successful  experience  in  teaching  manual  training. 
6.    Teachers  of  l-lousehoid  Arts — Coolcery  and  Sewing. 

A. — An  education  equivalent  to  that  indicated  by  the  public  high 
school  course  of  Chicago;  and 

B. — (a)  A  course  of  study  in  an  accredited  training  school  which 
has  included  at  least  two  hundred  hours  of  practical  work  in  the  study 
of  cooking  or  sewing;  or 

(b)  Four  years  of  successful  experience  in  teaching  cooking  or 
sewing. 

7.    Teachers  of  the  Deaf. 

A. — An  education  equivalent  to  that  indicated  by  the  public  high 
school  course  of  Chicago;  and 

B. — ^A  normal  course  in  an  accredited  training  school  for  tochers 
of  the  deaf. 
8.    Special  Teachers  of  Drawing  in  Elementary  and  High  Schools. 

A. — ^An  education  equivalent  to  that  indicated  by  the  public  high 
school  course  of  Chicago;  and 

B. — (a)  Completion  of  a  two-year  course  in  an  accredited  art  school, 
approximating  sixty  weeks  of  fifteen  hours  each,  and  two  years  of 
successful  experience  as  a  teacher;  or 

(b)  Four  years  of  successful  experience  as  a  special  teacher  of 
drawing  in  graded  schools. 

9.     Special  Teachers  of  Physical  Culture. 

A. — An  education  equivalent  to  that  indicated  by  the  public  high 
school  course  of  Chicago;  and 

B. — (a)  Completion  of  a  one-year  course  in  physical  culture  In  some 
accredited  school  in  the  United  States,  to  be  approved  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  approximating  thirty  weeks  of  ten  hours  each,  and 
two  years  of  successful  experience  as  a  teacher;  or 

(b)  Four  years  of  successful  experience  as  a  special  teacher  of 
physical  culture. 

10.     Family  Instructors,  Assistant  Family  Instructors,  Teachers  of  Hor- 
ticulture, and  Teachers  of  Military  Tactics  and  Gymnastics 

in  the  Parental   School. 

For  information  write  to  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
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RATE.—  For  the  Forty-fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Natienal  Edvcatiooal 
Association,  to  be  held  at  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey,  Julv  3  to  7, 1905.  the  BALTI- 
MORE AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  will  sell  tickets  at  r21^  from  Chicago  to  Aslrary 
Park  and  return.    The  sleeping  car  fare  will  be  95.00  per  berth  in  each  direction. 

DATES  OP  SALE  AND  RETURN  LIMITS.— Tickets  will  be  sold  June  29, 90, 
July  1  and  2,  and  will  be  valid  for  return  leaving  Asbury  Park  not  earlier  than  July  3 
nor  later  than  July  10,  subject  to  an  extension  of  return  limit  until  August  ol»  Of 
depositing  ticket  with  the  Joint  Agent  at  Asbury  Park  not  later  than  July  10,  and  on 
payment  of  a  fee  of  50  cents  at  time  of  deposit. 

STOP-OVER  PRIVILEQES.—  On  the  going  trip  stop-over  will  be  allowed  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  within  the  going  transit  limit  of  the 
ticket,  July  3. 

On  the  return  trip  stop-over  will  be  allowed  at  New  York  City  until  August  8I» 
provided  ticket  has  been  validated  by  the  Joint  Agent  at  Asbury  Park,  and  is  depos- 
ited bv  the  original  purchaser  with  the  Joint  Agent  at  New  York  not  later  than  one 
day  after  validation  at  Asbury  Park,  and  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  31.00  at  the  time 
of  deposit. 

Stop-over  will  also  be  allowed  on  the  return  trip  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington,  D.  C,  until  July  10,  on  tickets  which  have  not  been  extended,  and  not 
to  exceed  ten  days  at  each  place  on  tickets  which  have  been  extended;  also  at  Deer 
Park,  Mountain  Lake  Park,  and  Oakland,  Maryland,  but  in  no  case  will  stop-over  be 
allowed  bevond  August  31, 1905.  To  obtain  these  stop-overs,  tickets  must  be  depot* 
ited  with  the  depot  ticket  agent  immediately  upon  arrival  at  stop-over  points,  for 
which  no  fee  will  be  charged. 

ROUTES.— The  BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  operatoi  two  yUO^ 
Imled  limited  trains  dally  between  Chicago  and  the  Eastern  cities. 

The  New  York  Express  leaves  at  10:40  A.  M.,  and  runs  via  Wheeling,  Grafton. 
Cumberland,  Harper's  Ferr^-,  Washington,  D.  C,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  This 
train  passes  through  the  Glades  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  through  the 
Potomac  Valley  in  daytime. 

The  Royal  Blue  Limited  departs  at  8:S0  P.  M.,  and  runs  via  Pittsburg,  Cum- 
berland, Harper's  Ferry,  Washington,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  This  ttain 
passes  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  along  the  Monongahela,  Youghiogheny, 
Casselman  and  Potomac  Rivers  in  daytime.  At  Pittsburg  an  observation  car  is 
attached,  from  which  the  magnificent  mountain  scenery  can  be  viewed  to  the  best 
advantage. 

X  Both  of  these  trains  are  equipped  with  elegant  day  coaches  as  well  as  Pullman 

<  •  sleeping  cars  of  the  latest  design,  and  meals  are  served  in  dining  cars. 

THE  BALTinORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  makes  direct  connection  at 
Elizahethport,  New  Jersey,  with  the  trains  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
which  avoids  transfer. 

INFORMATION.—  For  sleeping  car  reservations  and  further  information  call 
on  or  address  W.  W.  Picking,  District  Passenger  Agent,  No.  244  Clark  Street, 
Chicago.  An  elaborately  illustrated  and  fully  descriptive  booklet  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  in  a  short  time,  and  can  be  had  on  application  as  above. 

D.  a  MARTIN,  B.  N.  AUSTIN, 

Manager  Passenger  Traffic,  Qoieral  Passenger  Agent, 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  CHICAQO. 
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indergarten 
magazine** 

A  CompleU  Library  File  af  botuu) 
volnmea  fifths  Kindbsoartbh  Uaoa- 
SiNBliaanlDableuitlBrare.  It  cob- 
taina  the  oalr  hlatoric  record  af  the  Kin- 
dcrBVten  noreaient  daring  tbe  period 
af  reara  from  inS  to  190a. 

Voor  Town  or  Sdiool  IJbrary  ahoaU 
aacare  theaa  Tolnmca,  and  will  do  ao  If 
taacbara  ladlcata  the  ae«d  of  aame. 

Sand  for  a  Hit  of  the  complete  Tolamea, 
bonad  and  nnbeoad,  which  are  now  la 
the  markeL  Sla^e  hack  nnmbera  tamy 
be  aacnred  te  fill  oat  t>roken  ▼olnmaa  at 
80  canUaach, 

Valamea  8,p  and  !•  coatala  the  Hotfaar- 
Play  Stndy  aerlea  bj  Mlaa  Blow— not 
pnhllahed  alaewhera,    Addreaa 

KdDEBGABTEN  lUftAZIBE  00. 

rina  Ana  BulUlac,  CBICAOa 


THE  TWENTIETH   CENTURY  SERIES. 

Bertha  Johnston,  Editor.    Minerva  Jourdan,  Business  Manager. 

The  Kindergarten  Magazine  began  the  sixteenth  year  with  the  May  issue. 

Issued  monthly  from  September  to  June  inclusive,  and  entered  at  the  Chicago 
Poatofflce  as  second-class  matter. 

The  Subscription  Price  is  $2.00  a  year.    Single  numbers^  20  cents.    To  England, 
10  shillings  per  year. 

Notice  is.  sent  of  expiration. 

Discontinuances.     Subscriptions  are  continued  until  notice   of  discontinuance 
to  received. 

Change  of  Address.     Subscribers  when  sending  notice  of  change  of  address 
must  give  both  old  and  new  address. 

How  to  Remit.     Send  no  local  check,  but  either  draft  on  New  York,  postal 
order  or  express  order,  made  payable  to  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  Company. 

Letters  should  be  addressed 

KINDERGARTEN    MAGAZINE   CO., 

40  Soott  St.,  Chlcaso 
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IMPORTANT^ — ^The  New  Volume  of  Rhythms,  Marches  and  Games  by  Marl 
Ruef  Hofer  Is  ready  for  delivery.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  pages  of  pure  music 
and  an  outline  for  use  of  same.  Price,  by  mail,  $1.35.  The  introduction  givea 
practical  pohitB  from  Miss  Hofer's  methods  in  Music  Education.  Vol.  I,  Charac- 
teristic Scenes  and  Sketches,  $1.00;    postage,  11  cents.    Simple  and  easy. 

THIRD  EDITION  of  Children's  Singing  Games.  60  cents  for  34  folk  games, 
lUuBtrated  and  with  the  full  description  for  playing  same.  Collected  by  Mart  Ruef 
Hofer  in  her  extensive  music  experience  in  social  settlements  and  vacation  schools. 

NEW^— .Life  of  Baroness  Von  Bulow/  in  two  fine  volumes,  ready  for  delivery. 
Mwny  iMige  rich  in  Kindergarten  History  and  culturing  to  every  reader.  Several 
diapters  give  matter  of  greatest  professional  import  to  kindergartners.  Net,  $8.60; 
postage,  S4  oente. 

Urge  your  public  libraries  to  secure  these  volumes  for  your  reference  use. 

KINDERGARTEN   MAGAZINE  CO., 

40  Sootc  St.,  Chicago. 


DIRECTORY  OF  KINDCRGARTCNVTRAINING  SCHOOLS 


134  Newbury  SU  Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  Wheelock'8  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School  opens  October  4,  1904.  Regu- 
lar course,  two  years.  Special  course  of 
one  year  for  graduate  students.  Students.' 
home  at  Marenholz  House.  For  circular 
address 

LUCY  WHEELOCK 
134.  NEWBURY  ST..  BOSTON.  MASS. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

OP  THB 

BnffUo  Free  Kindergarteo  Associatioi 

Two  years'  coarse. 
For  particalars  address. 

mas   BLLA  C.   BLDBR 
IS  Delaware  Avenue.       •       •       BUFFALO.  R  Ti 

Milwaukee  State  Normal  School 
Kindergarteo  Traioinj:  Department 

Two  years*  coorse  forjrradoates  of  four 
years^  hiffh  schools.  Faculty  of  twenty- 
flve.  Soecial  advantages.  Tuition  free 
to  residents  of  Wisconsin ;  $10  per  year 
to  others.  School  opens  the  first  Tues- 
day in  September.  Bend  for  catalogue 
to  NINA  C.  VANDBWALKBR.  Director. 


BOSTON 


>  MM  Kinilergarten  Training  School 

Normal  Gnsne,  2  yean. 
Home-Makifig  G>tsrie,  I  year. 

Mr4.   Margaret  J.  Stannard,   Principal 

19  Chestnut  Street. 

[lincinnati  EiMerEarten  Traininji:  SGbool. 

Under  Auspices  of  the 

Qncinnati  Kindergarten  Assocudion 
Regular  Two  Years  Course 

Qradnate  Course,  Course  in  Primary  Teaching. 

Miss  MiNA  B.  CoLBUBN.  Principal. 

Mus  Annie  Laws,  President  of  Association. 

UBTON  STRBBT.  -  CINCUniATI,  OHIO 

Pestalozzl-Froebei 

KlndergOLrten    TroLining    School    at 

Chicago  Commons,  180  Grand  Ave. 

New  Ttrm  bef  ins  Sept.  26lli.  IMS 

Two  yeurs*  course  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

A  course  in  Home- Work.  Includes  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  wi«h  Social  Settlement  Work. 
Finely  Equipped  KuildinK,  ;)troDg  Faculty  Send 
(or  circulars  and  inlormation  tu  (Mis)  BER'l  HA 
HOFER-HEGNEK.l.VMJ  Turlington  Ave  .Haivey.II). 

KINDERGARTEN    COLLEGE 

roRMmLV 
THE  PNEBE  A.  NEAR81  KINDERGARTEN  COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON,  O.  C. 

Freshman,  junior  and  Senior  Courses,  Mothers* 
Classes.  Lectures  bv  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  Miss 
Laaia  Fisher,  Dr.  Sohe  Nordhoff-J ung. 

College  reopens  Oct.  12. 1904. 

Address,  HARRIET  NIEL,  DiRKCTOll. 
1213-1216  KST.,  N.  W. 

THl    iNDIAKA   DNDERGAKTEH  AlO)  nOHART 

TRAINING  SCHOOL,  at  IndiaiiapoHs  Regular  course 
two  years.  Preparatory  Course,  one  year.  Post 
Graduate  Course  for  Normal  Teachers.  (Hie  year. 
Primary  training^  a  part  of  the   regular  work. 


a  lor  ^B  vaxogue*    ■rB*  aiiia  A*  Menrf  eapM* 
The  mlliam  N.  Jackson  Memorial  Institute, 

tSd  and  iUbaxaa  &ti«ms. 


Pratt  Institute  Department  of 
Kindergartens,    Broaklyn,  N.  T. 


1 

Cm 


Tw  Vi 


Graduate  Courses  in  Motherplay,  Education  of  Maa, 
Pedagogics,  Gifts,  Stories,  Handwork.  Gamea,  Gym- 
nasium Work  (out  door  gamea,  twlmmiag,  etc.). 
Psychology  and  History  of  Education  and  Nature 
Study. 

The  Philadelphia  TrafniDg  School 

FOR  KINDERaARTNCII8 

fUNIOH,   SENIOR   AND   SPECIAL 
Op«iie4  Oct.  1st.,  1901-4. 
Address, 

MRS.  fl.  L.  VAN  KflUC, 
ISS  Pin*  Straet,  Philadelphia,  Di, 

The  Kraus  Seminary 

for  Kindergartnera 
Ref  alar  ^  Extension  Coarses 

Mrs.  Narta  Kratis  Boelte 
Hatal  Saa  Rama,  Central  Park  Waat,  75di  Slitat 

New  York  City 


WASHINOTON,  D.  C. 

The  Columbia  Kindergarten 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

101 1  NKW  HAMPSHIRE  AVB 

gtfMl  OMAMCM  BAKU         J  **    "^ 

Oafly  observation  and  practica  in  the  Kin^ 
•ao.   Students  can  obtain  board  at  the  achooL 

BOSTON. 


Perry  Kiodergarten  Normal  School 

MRS.  MNIE  MOtELET  PEIRT,  PHadpil. 
Tax  CoruT,  iS  HonUiigtoa  Av*^  Bottoo.  Htm 

(jrand  Bapiils  Einileriarten  Trainiif  Sciioiil 

Acting  Principal,  CLARA  WHEELER 

School  Year  Continaons— Winter  and  Summer  Terms 
September  15, 1904  to  Jane  10, 190B     . 
July  5  to  Attgost  26, 1M6 
Certificate,  Diploma  and  Normal  Coaraea. 

For  particulars  address  Clara  Wheslkr, 

Auditorium,  28  Fountain  St,  Grand  Rapida,  Mich. 

Kindergarten    Normal    Depart- 
ment  Etliical   Cultare    School 

New    Term    Opens    September    27.    1905 

For  Information  address 

FRANK  A.  MANNY.  Superintendent. 
CAROLINE  T.  HAV^N,  Prlndpal. 

Ceatrel  Park  Weat  aad  6ad  St.,  NBW  YORiC  CITY 

Glerelanil  KinileriiirtfiB  Tninlif  Selod 

IN  AFFILIATION  WITH  TRB 

Chicago  Kindergarten  College 

Ceraar  •!  Cfdtr  aad  WalUaa  Aim,,  CUVULAH.  t. 

Coarse  of  study,  under  directioo  of  Elisabeth  Har 
risen,  coTers  two  years  in  Clevaluid,  laadli^  to  1 
and  normal  conrM  In  ,|he  Chicago 


College. 


ISS  Nana  Faaia.  PrtedpaL 
Maa.  W.  R.  WAama, '' 


Mirm\ot\  Kmd^T^anwi '^^^^Tvcv^. 


Chicago  JGndergarten 
Institute  £Ki«^«tj»  Y«w} 

GERTRUDE  HOUSE,  40  Scott  St. 

Students  for  1905^  may  register  now, 
new  classes  open  September  14,  ld06. 

Summer  Course  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y., 
July  8— August  18,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Page. 

Summer  Course  at    Knoxville,    Tenn., 
June  20— July  28,  Amelia  Hofer. 


Post-graduate  students,  and  those  who 
desire  supplemenury  study,  are  admit- 
ted to  the  regular  and  to  special  courses. 

Circulars  on  application. 


Rovo«*1v  Fafl>tn  Home  and  School  for  Vrrvous 
Deyeriy  rann  .nd  Backward  Chlldre.  . 
**Logan  Hall,"  a  brick  school  and  GymDaatam  Bulldtng 
joat  oponed  eoablea  acoeptaace  of  a  few  more  Mlecied 
ahUdren.  Location  ideal,  in  Uie  midst  of  135  acres.  One 
hour  from  St.  L>iiiis  Tla  Ohieaco  and  Alton  R.  K.  In<ll- 
fldaal  school  work  and  habit  training.  Kindergarten  De- 
MrUnent  In  good  working  order.  Separate  cottages  fur 
soya,  CHrls  and  Children  onder  10  years  of  age.  Gonsulta- 
tlaoa  held  at  home  If  dealred.  Dndoe  publicity  avoided. 
Addross  all  commnnlcaUons  to 

m.W.H.C.8Hlth,Sipt.,6odfrcyMadlsosCo.,lll. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 

Roohe's  Herbal  Embrooatlon. 

Tlia  celabnud  and  cfflectoml  English  Core  withoat 

Slnteraal  medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Bdwaxd  ft  Son, 
veen  Victoria  St,  London,  England.  Wholesale  oi 
.  PevgeM  ft  Ge..  jo  NortlTwillbUB  St..  N.  V. 


Are  now  heedqnarten  in  the  Northwest  for 

RAFFIA.  RAHAN  &  CARDBOARD 
CONSTRUCTION  PAPER 

and  also  a  sreat  Tariety  of  other  materials  for 
hnndwork.   Also  Western  Agents  for  the 

BROWN  FAMOUS  PICTURES 

taNDERGARTEN  MATERIAL 
AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  AIDS 

25S-260  Wabsih  Ave.  Chicago. 


THE  AFFORDBY  SCHCX)L 

2218  North  Charles  Stfcet,  -  Bahimofc,  Md. 

KINDBRGARTEN  / 
NORMAL    CLASS 

JUNIOR.  SENIOR.  AND  SPECIAL  CLASSES. 

Laisnt  B^  Beatty  Ettfitbeth  SUkman 

Associate  Principals. 

l88  Anne  L.  Page 

will  conduct  a  sammer  course  of  study  at 
her  home  in  Dan  vers,  for  graduated  kinder- 
gartners  and  primary  teachers.  The  object 
of  this  course  is  to  give  a  comprehensive  idea 
of  the  kindergarten  theory  and  practice. 
For  terms  and  particular^  send  tor  circu- 
lar.   Address  at  Danvers,  Mass. 

Trainins:  School  lor  Klnderg artners 

1:25  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia,  under  the  direction  of* 
Miss  Caroline  M.  C.  Hart  (late  Director  Training 
School  of  Baltimore  Kindergarten  AssociationL 
assisted  bv  a  competent  staff  of  teachers.  The  work 
will  include  Junior.  Senior,  Graduate  and  Normal 
Trainers'  Courses.  Mothers'  Classes,  Evening  Class- 
es for  Children's  Nurses  and  Nursery  GoTemesses. 
and  a  Model  Kindergarten.  For  particulars  spply 
to  the  Director.  Miss  Caroline  M.  C.  Hart,  841  S. 
68d  St  .  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Kindergarten  Training 

Bxceptloael  Advantages— Daily  Practice— Lectures 
from  Professora  of  Oberlln  College  end  privilege  of 
elective  conrsee  In  the  College  at  spedal  rates— 
Charges  Moderate-  Oradnates  readily  find  pesl- 
tleas.  latH  year  baglas  Septeiber  aotli,  •90f. 
Per  catalogue  address  SBCRBTARY.  OBBRLIN 
KINDEROAirrBN  A550aATI0N.  Drawer  Q. 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 


Wanted  at  Once 

si  the  office  of 

Jhe  Kindergarten  Magaxine 

Fine  Arts  BuMng 
CHICAGO 

The  following  back  numben  of  the 
Kindergarten  Magazine. 


May,  June,  July,  Angn^  September, 
October,  November  and  December,  1888. 

January,  February,  March,  April, 
May,  June,  July,  August,  September  and 
Deosmber,  1889. 

January,  February,  Maroh.  September, 
October,  November  and  December, '1890. 

January,  February,  March  and  April, 
1891. 

February,  1897. 

September.  1895.  June,  1900.  January 
and  February,  1901. 

January,  1903. 


When  mailing  magasines  do  not  roU  or  fold. 


Mention  Kindergarten  Ma^aTAtxt. 


FOR    THE    KINDERGARTEN 

We  have  made  a  special  study  of  pictures  for  the  Kindergarten  and 
would  call  your  attention  to  the  following;  list  of  subjects  In  color: 

Noah's  Ark  Panels,  seven,  eacb  5  ft.  x  19  in.,  per  set,  mounled  on  cloth  S9.0J 
Noah's  Ark  Panels,  seven,  each  6£t.  x  19  in.,  per  set,  unmounted  -  •  -  7.50 
The  Supper,  Elu.  Nourse,  14i20  -  -  -  8.00 
A  Dutch  Dairy,  Cassiers,  19x39  -  -  .  -  S.OO 
St.  George  and  the   Dragon  (Fitirey  Print). 

49x31 3.60 

An  Autumn  Day,  Cassiers,  16x20-  -  -  -  2  50 
A  Summer  Day,  Cassiers,  16x20  -  •  •  2.50 
Hiiwalba,  Eliz.  Nourse.  14)^x22  ....  2.25 
Mother  and  Child,  Toulmouche.  16x24  -  1.35 
Dutch  Farmyard,  Albert  Hausein.  16x20  -  1,00 
Brim,    Dirk,   Maijke,    Dirkje.  M.   A.    Post, 

each  8x13 .85 

Holland  Windmill,  J.  A.  Redmond.  11x15  .50 

Real  Children  (Seven),  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith, 

8x10,  each ■        .50 

Mother  Goose  Prims.  Lucy  Fitch  Peiking  (Ten  Subjects),  14xlS,  each      ■     .40 

■'Picture*  lor  tl»  Klnderfartea." 


THE  CHICAGO  ART  EDUCATION  CO., 


I  New  Campaign 
I       Pamphlet 

"The  Kindergarten— : 

—Its  Wortb  to  the  Child  and  ' 

the  Community" 

By  VICTORIA  CLBAVELAND 


5ingleCopylOCt8. 
$5.00   a    Hundred 


ADDRESS 

KINDERQARTEN  MAQaZINE  CO. 


Announcemeiit 

NEW    BOOK 

Instrumental  Charac- 
teristic    Rhythms 


Book  pow  in  press.  For  the  benefit  of 
summer  institute  workers  a  special  editi|»i 
o(  500  copies  only  will  be  on  sate  after  June 
15ib.  SingI*  order*  only  accompanied 
by  remittance  will  be  filled  in  order  of  re- 
ceipt. No  stock  orders  filled  until  fall— 
after  500  books  have  been  exhausted  the 
edition  will  be  closed  until  Septeml>er  1st. 
Books  can  be  purchased  only  from  (he 
pubHehere  direct. 


C.  L.  UNDERSON  PUB.  CO. 

701  Lacat  Ave.  St.  loiril,  H<. 


RcmitUncci  ibould  b*  Bade  direct  lo  Ih*  pcb 
llsbcra  onl?  bT  Post  Office  Money  Order,  dnlt  oi 
N.  v..  ChlciBO  or  St.  Lonl*.  or  ^caal  Htmpe. 


MtntVon  VAii&«iiu< 


KINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY  SERIES. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  KINDEBGAKTEN  MOVEMENT  IN 

CANADA. 

JBAN   W.   LAIDLAW. 

Public  kindergartens  are  established  in  twenty-three  of  the  towns 
and  cities  of  Ontario.  At  present  there  are  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  public  kindergartens  in  Ontario,  registering  nearly  12,000  chil- 
dren and  employing  about  260  teachers  (the  report  of  1892  says  120 
kindergartens,  247  teachers  and  11,300  pupib).  In  addition  to  this 
there  are  a  few  private  kindergartens  and  in  Toronto,  for  two  years 
past,  there  has  been  one  mission  kindergarten.  The  only  other  char- 
ity kindergarten  that  I  know  of  in  the  province  was  conducted  by 
Miss  Aiming  at  Belleville,  but  for  the  past  three  years  she  has  not 
been  able  to  give  her  services  to  the  work  and  it  has  been  discontin- 
ued. The  history  of  the  kindergarten  in  Toronto,  London  and  Ottawa 
has  already  been  given  by  The  Kindbroakten  Magazine.  Hamilton 
was  the  first  city  after  Toronto  to  adopt  the  kindergarten.  In  1883 
a  private  kindergarten  was  opened  there  by  Miss  P.  L.  Davis  which 
was  so  highly  thought  of  that  the  parents  requested  the  public  school 
board  to  adopt  it.  In  September,  1885,  the  board  opened  the  first 
public  kindergarten  in  the  Central  School  with  Miss  Colcord,  of  St. 
Louis,  as  training  teacher  and  director.  When  she  was  married  at 
the  end  of  the  year  Mrs.  L.  T.  Newcombe,  also  of  St.  Louis,  took 
charge  and  remained  for  eight  years.  New  kindergartens  were  opened 
as  fast  as  kindergaxtners  could  be  trained  to  take  charge.  There  are 
now  fourteen  classes,  one  in  each  large  school  in  the  city,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  503.  Mrs.  Newcombe  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  kindergarten  department  of  the  Ontario  Educational  As- 
sociation, and  often  spoke  outside  of  Hamilton.  It  was  after  an  ad- 
dress given  by  her  in  London  that  the  first  London  kindergarten 
was  opened. 


$82  KINDERGARTEN     MAGAZINE. 

In  the  province  of  Quebec  public  school  kindergartens  are  found 
only  in  Montreal,  in  the  schools  under  the  control  of  the  Protestant 
Board  of  School  Commissioners.  The  work  was  inaugurated  in  1892, 
when  two  kindergartens  were  opened.  Two  more  were  opened  in 
1893  and  they  have  been  gradually  increasing  until  now  there  is  a 
kindergarten  in  every  public  school  under  the  control  of  the  board — 
twelve  in  all. 

Within  recent  years  kindergartens  have  been  opened  in  public 
schools  of  the  suburban  districts,  two  in  Westmont,  one  in  Montreal 
Annex  and  one  in  Maisonneuve.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
probably  half  a  dozen  private  kindergartens  in  the  city.  In  the  early 
years  the  Protectant  board  had  a  training  school  which  granted  a 
diploma  permitting  to  teach  in  the  schools  under  their  control.  This 
training  class  was  conducted  by  Miss  Elliott  Henderson,  a  graduate 
'  of  the  Hailmann  training  school,  but  on  her  resignation  this  work  was 
transferred  to  the  McGill  Normal  School,  Miss  Louise  Derick,  director 
of  the  Model  School  Sandergarten,  taking  charge  of  it. 

The  classes  number  from  forty-five  to  seventy-five.  There  is 
always  a  director  in  charge,  and  one  or  more  paid  assistants,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  class.  Each  teacher  may  have  twenty  pupils.  The 
director's  salary  is  on  the  same  scale  as  a  primary  teacher's,  working 
the  same  number  of  hours.  Weekly  meetings  of  the  kindergartners 
are  held  to  discuss  and  plan  their  work.  It  may  be  added  that  some 
hind  of  kindergarten  work  is  carried  on  in  a  number  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions in  the  city,  both'  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  there  are  about 
half  a  dozen  private  kindergartens  in  Montreal.  Private  kinder- 
gartens have  been  in  existence  for  some  years  in  Quebec  and  Sher- 
brooke  and  in  the  Gait  Institute,  Vallevfield. 

In  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  Island  there  have  been  at 
different  times  flourishing  private  and  mission  kindergartens,  but  so 
far  no  public  kindergartens  have  been  started. 

In  New  Brunswick  there  are  mission  and  private  kindergartens 
only.  Although  the  first  private  kindergarten  work  dates  many 
years  back.  About  1880,  having  had  a  private  kindergarten  in  To- 
ronto, Miss  Ada  Marean,  now  Mrs.  James  L.  Hughes,  had  a  private 
kindergarten  for  a  year  in  St.  John.  At  present  Mrs.  Augusta  P. 
Robinson,  who  studied  in  Tjos  Angeles  and  later  in  Chicago  Kinder- 
garten College,  has  a  training  class  and  is  in  charge  of  a  mission  kin- 
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dergarten.  Mrs.  Sobinson  has  been  in  St.  John  for  five  years  and  haB 
trained  a  number  of  students  who  are  mostly  engaged  in  private  work. 
In  Fredericton  a  successful  kindergarten  has  been  in  existence  most 
of  the  time  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  at  various  times  there  have  been 
privaite  kindergartens  in  Moncton  and  Campbellton. 

NOVA   SCOTIA.* 

"The  first  kindergartner  in  Nova  Scotia  was  Mrs.  Dimock,  who 
for  a  short  time  had  a  private  kindergarten  in  Halifax.  A  few 
months  later  came  Miss  Campbell,  a  pupil  of  Madame  Bjraus.  She 
had  a  private  kindergarten  in  the  south  end  of  Halifax  among  wealthy 
people.  She  was  very  bright  and  lovely  and  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  the  students  she  trained  I  judge  that  she  particularly  excelled  in 
graceful  games  and  elaborate  occupation  work.  Dr.  Forrester,  the 
father  of  free  schools  in  Nova  Scotia,  used  to  tell  us  in  the  normal 
school  of  the  kindergarten,  but  one  evening,  probably  thirty  years 
ago,  I  heard  her  speak.  How  she  inspired  me !  It  seemed  to  me  it 
must  be  heaven  itself  to  be  a  kindergartner  and  have  a  kindergarten. 
And,  by  the  way,  I  think  so  still,  although  then  it  seemed  quite  out 
of  my  reach. 

*^A  few  young  girls  taught  small  private  kindergartens  in  the 
years  that  followed,  but  not  much  advance  was  made.  I  have  seen 
some  books  of  childrens'  work  done  then,  and  they  did  quantities  of 
it — ^far  more  than  I  should  think  of  doing  now.  The  kindergarten 
had  been  agitated  among  educators  here,  and  in  November,  1887,  a 
kindergarten  training  school  was  started  in  Truro  in  the  Normal 
School  building,  although  at  first  it  had  no  connection  with  that  in- 
stitution, but  was  a  private  undertaking. 

"Miss  Adella  Woodcock,  now  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  student  from 
the  training  school  of  Miss  Lucy  Symonds,  was  director. 

^'Mrs.  S.  B.  Patterson,  a  young  widow  with  three  little  ones,  and 
I  were  the  assistants,  both  belonging  to  Truro.  As  I  look  back  now 
I  know  we  were  wonderful  helps.  I  doubt  if  ever  kindergarten  di- 
rector had  such  efficient  and  skilled  helpers!  Mrs.  Patterson  had 
attended  the  normal  school  for  three  years,  her  father  being  principal 
J.  B.  Calkins,  and  she  was  a  most  intelligent  mother  and  highly 
intellectual. 


♦The  sketch  of  Nova  Scotia  is  from  a  letter  to  Miss  Laidlaw   written 
by  Miss  Mary  A.  Hamilton.    It  speaks  for  itself. — (Editor.) 
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"I  had  been  a  teacsher  for  thirteen  years  in  Grade  VlII  of  the 
Truro  model  school,  the  grade  next  the  high  school.  I  was  called 
eminently  successful,  had  given  many  lessons  at  teachers'  associar 
tions,  etc.,  etc. 

"I  felt,  however,  when  I  found  myself  in  the  kindergarten,  that 
my  life  work  was  there.  In  November,  1889,  Miss  Hattie  Twichell 
came  to  the  kindergarten  in  Truro  for  a  year.  She  trained  two 
students,  one  of  whom,  m}  sister,  was  primary  teacher  in  the  normal 
school  for  some  years.  The  other  for  a  short  time  had  a  private  kin- 
dergarten in  Kentville,  but  from  those  three  years  there  remain  just 
Mrs.  Patterson  and  myself  in  the  work  here.  In  November,  1890, 
Mrs.  Patterson  took  the  Truro  kindergarten  and  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful all  these  years.  She  trains  many  students,  who,  I  think, 
usually  go  into  primary  work,  though  one.  Miss  Ella  Nicholson,  has 
one  of  the  best  private  kindergartens  in  the  province  at  New  Glas- 
gow. She  has  four  rooms  and  everything  is  commodious  and  well 
equipped.  One  of  her  pupils,  Miss  Cox,  is  kindergartner  at  the  school 
for  the  blind  in  Halifax.  Mrs.  Patterson  lectures  at  the  summer 
school  of  science  each  year  on  kindergarten  methods,  so  that  her  in- 
fluence is  extended,  the  Institute  meeting  in  different  places  in  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  It  met  at  Char- 
lottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  last  year. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  Kindergarten  in  Triiro  the  government 
of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  granted  part  of  the  salary  of  the 
kindergartners,  and  gradually  increased  the  grant.  In  1900  the  pub- 
lic school  board  made  it  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  but  the 
government  still  gives  a  grant,  on  account  of  its  advantage  to  the 
pupils  of  the  provincial  normal  school. 

"There  are  just  three  public  school  kindergartens  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia. Dartmouth  opened  in  1889,  Halifax  in  September,  1891,  and 
Truro  in  September,  1900. 

"As  to  my  work.  They  called  me  here  in  1889,  and  I  had  the 
honor  of  starting  the  first  public  kindergarten  in  the  maritime  prov- 
inces. Toronto  was  a  few  years  ahead  of  us,  Boston  8  few  montiis  be- 
hind. I  began  in  fear  and  trembling  with  fifteen  pupils.  Last  year  I 
registered  103 — too  many,  of  course!  Still  there  is  a  crush  in  April, 
May  and  June  only. 

"We  have  a  training  class  library   worth  $200,  a  cabinet  of 
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curiosities  valued  at  $35^  pictures  with  frames  which  cost  about  $30. 
At  different  times  we  have  had  simple  afternoon  concerts,  and  we 
celebrated  our  seventh  birthday  and  our  thirteenth  anniversary. 
At  the  former  we  were  given  $60.  We  had  asked  for  seven  cents  from 
each  person  and  the  town  gave  us  $10  more  to  make  a  7  ($70)  of  it. 
At  our  thirteenth  anniversary  we  were  given  $111.00.  All  we  did 
was  to  invite  our  friends  to  come  and  to  bring  thirteen  cents.  We  had 
our  simple  pretty  games,  recitations,  etc. 

"There  was  one  gift  of  $25  and  three  of  $5.  The  $25  gift  and 
one  $5  gift  were  from  old  pupils  of  my  own  who  were  married  years 
ago.  Several  of  the  old  Model  School  pupils  at  Truro  sent  fifty  cents 
or  $1.  ^ 

"We  have  only  one  room,  not  pretty  except  for  its  pictures  and 
decorations. 

"I  have  trained  several  girls  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  and 
our  superintendent  of  education  at  our  graduating  exercises  has 
presented  diplomat  to  fourteen  of  them,  usually  to  one  student  each 
year.  I  have  a  two  years'  course  of  training.  My  girls  have  all 
been  nice  and  most  of  them  pretty,  some  particularly  so.  Most  of 
them,  after  teaching  a  private  kindergarten  for  a  short  time,  have 
married.  I  frequently  have  a  sweet  little  romance  told  me  while 
they  are  in  training. 

'T)artmouth  is  just  opposite  Halifax,  and  so  my  work  is  broad. 
Until  I  became  a  kindergartner  I  never  could  be  persuaded  to  say 
a  word  in  public,  but  after  being  trained  for  the  cause  of  the  kinder- 
garten I  went  through  the,  to  me,  terrible  ordeal  of  giving  an  address 
on  the  subject,  first  in  Antigomish  and  then  in  Summerside,  P.  E.  I. 
Now  I  speak  whenever  it  is  necessary.  At  Sunday  school  conven- 
tions and  Sunday  school  institutes  I  have  given  lessons  on  kinder- 
garten principles;  I\e  given  sand  maps  of  Palestine,  Africa,  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  etc.,  for  missions.  All  this  to  spread  kindergar- 
ten principles.  I've  given  addresses  on  child  study,  primary  work, 
illustrations  for  Easter  lessons,  etc.,  etc.,  at  different  Sunday  school 
conventions,  mothers'  meetings,  etc.  I  do  it  as  much  to  spread  kin- 
dergarten principles  as  for  the  special  meeting,  whatever  it  may  be. 
My  last  paper  is  'Jesus  as  a  Teacher.'  The  subject  is  wonderful, 
and  although  I  have  been  specially  studying  Jesus  as  a  teacher  for 
over  a  year,  I  am  only  on  the  outside  circumference  of  it.    I  gave  it 
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in  December  at  the  Church  of  England  Sunday  School  Institute  to 
about  fifty  teachers  of  Halifax.  I  gave  it  again^  changing  it,  of 
course,  at  a  convention  seven  miles  out  in  the  country,  and  I  am  to 
give  it  soon  to  our  W.  C.  T.  U.  mothers.  I  am  telling  you  this  so 
you  may  see  where  our  strength  lies,  for  only  three  public  kinder- 
gartens sounds  small. 

"One  of  my  girls  earns  from  $50  to  $70  a  month  for  nine  months 
of  the  year  in  Moncton,  N.  B.  She  has  $2  a  month  in  advance  for 
each  pupil.  Another,  Miss  Ball,  has  a  private  kindergarten  among 
wealthy  people  in  Montreal. 

"Another,  Miss  Hult,  is  doing  well  as  a  private  governess  in 
Hadifax.  One  of  my  students,  Miss  Marion  Wathen,  lias  started  a 
'Mothers^  Magazine^  in  St.  John,  N.  B.,  after  four  years  in  the 
beautiful  Methodist  kindergarten  in  Charlottetown.  She  is  partic- 
ularly clever  and  energetic. 

"Miss  Josephine  Howe,  my  first  graduate,  in  1892,  has  for 
several  years  been  the  kindergartner  in  our  Halifax  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  and  is  considered  most  successful.  She  is  eminently  tal- 
ented and  goes  away  occasionally  for  study,  and  as  her  principal. 
Dr.  Eraser,  is  getting  new  ideas  from  all  sources.  Miss  Howe  is 
quite  distinguished  in  her  work  among  the  blind  little  ones.  At 
present,  she  is  laid  aside  from  work  through  illness — consumption. 
Dear,  beautiful  girl,  in  face  and  chtiracter — a  granddaughter  of  the 
late  Joseph  Howe,  one  of  our  eminent  statesmen. 

"Miss  Katie  Mahoney,  another  of  my  pupils,  is  kindergartner  in 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  Halifax. 

"Do  not  laugh  at  all  these  particulars.  I  want  you  to  see  us, 
and  you  may  cull  to  please  yourself.  Just  dates  and  events  appear 
to  me  like  so  many  dry  bones.  Most  of  my  other  girls  married.  One 
of  them  died,  and  her  little  boy  is  in  rwy  Jdnderfforten  now. 

"As  to  Halifax,  another  center,  Mrs.  Susanna  T.  Harriman  opened 
the  public  school  kindergarten  in  September,  1891,  and  had 
charge  of  it  for  ten  years.  She  did  excellent  work  in  her  kinder- 
garten and  among  primary  teachers,  and  vhis  and.<9  greatly  beloved 
•  by  her  students.  She  trained,  and  the  superintendent  gave  diplomas, 
to  twelve  girls.  She  had  a  one-year  course.  Miss  Nina  Arkhurst 
has  had  the  kindergarten  since  she  left.  She  has  no  assistant  and 
consequently  can  not  take  as  many  pupils  as  I  can.    She  is  a  good. 
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faithful  and  successful  teacher,  and  does  a  broad  work  in  the  pri- 
mary Sunday  School  Union.  Another  student  of  Mrs.  Harriman's, 
Miss  Christie,  has  a  private  kindergarten  in  south  end  of  Halifax. 
Miss  Fletcher,  now  married,  was  Miss  Howe's  predecessor  in  the 
Blind  Institute.  Miss  De  Wolfe  is  a  missionary  in  Japan.  Miss 
Sasre  opened  the  Methodist  kindergarten  in  Charlottetown,  and  upon 
her  marriage  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Wathen. 

*^One  of  Miss  Campbell's  pupils.  Miss  Annie  Notting,  had  a  suc- 
cessful private  kindergarten  in  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  for  eight 
years.  She  came  to  Halifax  eleven  years  ago  and  carried  on  a  good 
private  kindergarten  and  primary  school  to  the  time  of  her  death, 
less  than  a  year  ago. 

"She  studied  with  Mrs.  Hughes  in  Toronto,  and  must  be  known 
to  many  there.  She  was  an  estimable,  cultured  woman,  and  a  superior 
teacher,  but  never  trained  students. 

^^While  in  Yarmouth  she  hurt  her  right  elbow  in  preparing  for 
some  festive  kindergarten  occasion,  and  her  arm,  from  the  elbow, 
was  amputated.  She  bravely  and  courageously  worked  on,  never 
accepting  help  even  in  dressing. 

"Bravery  hardly  describes  Annie  Notting.  She  worked  in  her 
kindergarten  till  the  very  last,  although  suffering  acutely  from  a 
complication  of  troubles.  The  doctors  and  friends  all  considered  her 
marvellously  brave  and  patient. 

"My  salary  and  Miss  Ackhursf  s  are  about  the  same  as  the  highest 
grade  teacher's-  is.  Mrs.  Patterson's  is  more,  there  being  a  large 
government  grant  in  connection  with  the  normal.  Dartmouth  has 
a  population  of  about  6,000.  Halifax  has  40,000,  yet  we  were  ahead 
by  several  years. 

"I  have  been  in  your  city,  London.  I  substituted  in  a  two- 
roomed  school  up  near  Dufferin  avenue  in  January,  February  and 
March,  1872.  I  had  165  little  folks'  names  on  my  register — ^had  132 
there  the  last  two  days.  One  very  cold  day  fifty  came  UUe.  I  had 
sixteen  Marys,  thirteen  Johns  and  eleven  Williams.  How  I  enjoyed 
those  children !  We  used  to  have  what  we  considered  great  fun.  They 
had  heathenish  high  desks  (so  the  teacher  could  not  sit  down,  they 
said),  and  I  used  to  perch  myself  on  the  top  of  a  desk,  and  when  we 
were  too  crowded  the  children  would  sing.    I  hear  it  yet  1    I've  never 
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had  such  sweet  singing.    I  used  to  shut  my  eyes  and  say,  'Now  sing, 
so  I  shall  always  remember  your  music.^ 


>  99 


MANITOBA.  ^ 

More  than  eleven  years  ago  a  society  of  earnest  workers,  anxious 
to  raise  the  condition  of  Winnipeg's  poorer  dasses,  opened  a  free 
kindergarten  in  the  worst  section  of  the  city,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Jean  Fleming,  who  did  excellent  pioneer  work.  She  was 
followed  in  a  year  or  two  by  Miss  Jennie  Bamett,  who  worked  faith- 
fully and  successfully  for  a  number  of  years,  during  which,  as  the 
finances  of  the  association  increased,  other  departments  of  work  were 
taken  up,  boys'  brigades,  mothers'  meetings,  etc.  With  the  added 
work  greater  need  was  felt  for  a  permanent  building,  which  was  de- 
cided upon  in  January,  1903,  and  dedicated  in  December,  1903.  When  * 
it  was  decided  to  build  the  society  had  on  hand  $1,000.  They  erected 
a  building  that  cost  approximately  $10,000  and  entered  it  free  of 
debt.  Aside  from  a  small  city  grant  all  the  money  needed  for  car- 
rying on  the  work  is  secured  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  so  that  the 
work  of  the  association  evidently  commends  itself  to  the  citizens  of 
Winnipeg. 

The  staff  now  consists  of  director,  assistant  and  matron — Miss 
Winifred  Copus  director,  Miss  Helen  Macdonald  assistant  and  Miss 
Belle  Coulter  matron.  This  year  there  are  two  sessions  with  differ- 
ent classes  at  each  session.  Miss  Copus  writes:  "The  building  is 
fitted  with  electric  bells  and  lights,  heated  by  hot  water  and  with 
that  greatest  of  luxuries  for  our  children,  a  bathroom.  Here  we  have 
daily  face  and  hand  washing  brigades,  and  some  particularly  needy 
children  are  given  baths.  In  the  matter  of  cleanliness  we  can  soon 
notice  a  marked  change  in  all  the  children.  In  addition  to  the  kin- 
dergarten room,  which  is  artistic  as  well  as  airy  and  sunny,  with 
large  windows  and  a  balcony,  we  have  rooms  for  mothers'  meetings, 
girls'  sewing  classes,  etc.  In  the  basement  are  the  boys'  gymnasium 
and  caretaker's  rooms.  The  matron  has  special  interest  in  the 
evening  meetings  of  th^  older  boys  and  girls  and  the  mothers'  meetr 
ings,  and  for  each  department  outside  of  the  kindergarten  the  ladies 
interested  in  the  association  give  their  help.  Miss  Coulter  always 
has  splendid  results  from  her  work  because  she  is  so  enthusiastic 
and  self-sacrificing  for  the  sake  of  our  people.     Last  year  we  en- 
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rolled  214  names.  Our  attendance  fluctuates  and  our  register  is 
constantly  changing,  owing  to  the  floating  population  of  our  district. 
The  class  of  people  with  whom  we  deal  are  always  moving  away  and 
new  ones  coming.  Sometimes  they  move  in  the  night,  sometiiiits  they 
leave  the  city  on  a  few  hours^  notice.  This  is  one  diflBculty,  and  an- 
other is  irregularity.  Many  of  the  parents  work  out  and  the  children 
are  left  to  fend  for  themselves,  and  they  come  when  they  like  or 
play  in  the  streets,  so  we  must  keep  looking  after  them  all  the  time. 
Sometimes  we  take  babies  in  order  to  reach  the  older  children,  who 
have  the  care  of  the  baby  while  the  mother  works  out.  At  present  our 
roll  call  numbers  between  100  and  150. 

"Our  children  are  of  all  nationalities,  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Canadian,  American,  German,  Swedish,  Italian,  Jewish,  French,  Bo- 
hemian, Hungarian,  BuBsian  and  Polanders. 

"Our  Proebel  Society  numbers  about  fifteen  members,  but  what 
we  lack  in  numbers  we  make  up  in  enthusiasm.  We  have  invited  the 
primary  teachers  to  attend  our  meetings  and  they  are  becoming  in- 
terested in  our  work.'* 

In  April,  1904,  the  All  People^s  Mission  (Methodist)  opened 
a  kindergarten  for  the  children  of  their  neighborhood,  mostly  Jewish, 
which  carries  on  work  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  Free  Kinder- 
garten Association.  This  kindergarten  is  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Lothrop 
(Miss  Jennie  Bamett),  who  was  for  several  years  the  director  of 
the  other  association.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  five  or  six  private 
kindergartens  in  Winnipeg.  Within  the  past  year  a  private  kinder- 
garten has  been  opened  in  Brandon,  Manitoba,  in  connection  with 
Si  Hilda's  CoUege. 

West  of  Winnipeg  there  is  hardly  even  an  attempt  at  a  private 
kindergarten,  although  successful  ones  have  been  conducted  within 
the  past  few  years  in  Brandon,  Vancouvei*  and  New  Westminster, 
and  a  small  one  in  Victoria.  In  each  case  the  kindergartner  has  left 
the  field  of  private  work  to  engage  in  salaried  work.  Miss  Newman, 
of  Vancouver,  going  to  Tokyo,  and  the  others  to  New  York. 

A  single  exception  is  found  in  Dawson  City,  where  a  kinder- 
garten has  been  in  charge  of  a  trained  director  for  the  past  four 
years. 

As  to  the  reasons,  generally  one  finds  the  school  authorities 
ready  to  admit  that  the  kindergarten  is  desirable,  but  in  these  fast 
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growing  cities  the  board  has  all  it  can  do  to  erect  tiie  baildings  needed 
for  the  cbildrea  over  five  or  six,  and  have  not  yet  seen  the  way  opoi 
to  providing  for  tboee  uuder  that  age.  In  Winnipeg  a  new  school 
is  put  up  every  year — generally  sixteen  rotaned — so  that  there  is  a 
noticeable  addition  to  the  school  tax  every  year.  In  Yanconver  the 
schools  have  increased  from  ten  to  more  than  sixty  rooms  in  the  past 
twelve  years,  and  a  new  high  school,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $120,000, 
has  been  a  brave  effort  for  a  city  of  hardly  fifty  thousand. 
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MRS.  ADA  MAKBAN  HUGHES. 

Mrs.  Ada  Marean  Hughes,  who  was  elected  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Kindergarten  Union  at  the  meeting  in  Toronto,  ia  a 
kindergartner  of  long  standing.  Mrs.  Hughes  was  bom  in  Maine, 
Broome  County,  New  York,  in  1848.  She  was  trained  as  a  teachwr 
in  the  Albany  Normal  school,  and  taught  on  Long  Island  and  in  Wiilkee- 
barre.  Pa.  She  was  trained  by  Madame  Krau^-Boelte  in  New  York 
as  a  kindergartner  in  1877,  and  afterward  assisted  Madame  Elraus- 
Boelte.  She  was  called  to  Toronto  in  1879  to  open  a  private  kinder- 
garten. She  was  appointed  by  the  Ontario  government  and  the  To- 
ronto school  board  in  1882  to  lecture  to  the  normal  school  stud^ats 
and  to  open  a  kindergarten  in  one  of  the  public  schools.  The  govern- 
ment and  the  school  board  sent  Miss  Marean  to  St  Louis  lor  six 
months  for  further  study  with  Miss  Blow,  and  to  gain  experience  in 
the  working  of  kindergartens  in  the  public  schools.  Miss  Marean 
was  married  in  1885  to  Inspector  James  L.  Hughes,  and  continued 
for  fifteen  years  to  train  the  kindergarten  students  in  the  public 
schools,  doing  her  work  without  any  salary.  Mrs.  Hughes  was  pres- 
ident of  the  kindergarten  department  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  1892,  when  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  was 
founded.  She  was  president  of  the  World's  Congress  of  Kinder- 
gartners  at  Chicago  in  1893.  She  has  been  twice  chosen  president 
of  the  Kindergarten  Association  of  Ontario,  and  is  the  only  woman 
who  was  ever  president  of  the  combined  Educational  Association  of 
Ontario.  Mrs.  Hughes  is  also  president  of  the  Canadian  Household 
Association,  and  is  an  active  worker  in  the  Local  Council  of  Women 
in  Toronto. 

Mrs.  Hughes  is  well  known  as  a  lecturer  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  on  child  training  and  kindred  subjects. 


SUPEKVISOffS  PROBLEMS.* 

I  have  been  asked  to  state  the  supervisor's  problems.  I  can  name 
any  number  of  them,  have  solved  none  of  them,  and  this  is  probably 
the  reason  why  I  have  been  chosen  the  victim  of  the  evening. 

To  avoid  naming  problems  which  have  *'gone  out  of  ^Igrle"  in 
New  York  and  Chicago,  I  wrote  to  the  supervisors  of  some  of  our 
largest  cities  for  their  experience.  Twelve  out  of  thirteen  replied — 
I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to  them  here  for  their  very  prompt  and 
frank  co-operation.  Many  of  their  statements  are  included  in  this 
paper. 

What  I  should  like  to  hear  discussed  among  the  supervisors  are 
the  following  subjects: 

1.  Salaries.  2.  Equipment.  3.  Shall  the  supervisor  choose 
the  equipment  regardless  of  what  materials  the  elected  kindergartner 
has  been  taught  to  use?  4.  Cost  of  materials.  6.  Discounts  ob- 
tained. 6.  Methods  a  supervisor  might  use  to  increase  the  kinder- 
gartner's  ability.  7.  Upon  what  excellencies  or  failings  she  bases  her 
criticisms  of  the  kindergartner.  8.  Effective  methods  of  giving 
criticism.  9.  The  supervisor's  honest  expression  whether  she  can 
get  any  accurate  idea  of  the  daily  work  in  a  kindergarten  by  the  ex- 
amination of  a  program  book.  10.  What  per  cent  of  programs  exam- 
ined show  proper  grasp  of  principles  and  application?  11.  Should 
the  supervisor,  who  is  there  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  children, 
sanction  so  much  accent  placed  upon  the  kindergaxtner's  experimenta- 
tion in  program  making?  12.  Each  supervisor  advocates  classes 
for  the  discussion  of  principles  of  program  making.  So  long  as  kin- 
dergartners  from  so  many  different  schools  of  belief  come  under  one 
supervisor,  would  it  not  be  possible  and  advisable  to  discuss  what  are 
the  vital  principles  of  program  making? 

I  have  not  attempted  any  discussion  of  salaries  and  program, 
but  they  are  among  the  largest  present  problems  of  the  supervisor 
where  the  kindergartens  are  multiplying  rapidly,  and  may  at  any 

♦Paper  read  by  Miss  Georgia  Allison,    of    Pittsburg,    at   the   I.    K,    U., 
Toronto,  April,  1905. 
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moment  be  doubled  and  trebled.  Many  of  our  citiee  of  the  second 
and  third  class  are  in  this  condition. 

The  Subject  of  Equipment. — ^Because  of  the  little  attention 
paid  to  the  subject  of  equipment  in  the  training  schools^  I  gained 
the  opinion  that  it  must  be  a  very  simple  matter.  I  have  found  it 
a  very  difficult  one.  First,  from  the  standpoint  of  cost.  Second, 
the  choice  of  materials. 

Regarding  the  point  of  cost,  some  will  reply  that  it  depends 
entirely  on  the  amount  the  school  boards  agree  to  pay.  To  this  I 
reply  that  by  the  supervisors  giving  some  good,  honest  opinions, 
based  on  their  experience,  we  might,  by  comparing  and  studying, 
save  the  school  board  some  money,  establish  the  kindergarten  on  a 
more  economical  basis,  and  have  less  unused  material  in  our  cup- 
boards. 

Years  ago,  before  the  days  of  large  gifts,  unlimited  numbers  of 
song  books,  perforators  and  expensive  mounting  boards,  it  was  a 
much  simpler  matter  to  draw  up  an  equipment.  Today  the  cost  depends 
upon  our  sacred  theories,  and  therefore,  wlutt  we  shall  use  must  hang 
in  the  balance  until  the  committee  of  nineteen  give  us  their  verdict. 
But  if  the  committee  of  nineteen  recommend  large  materials,  are 
the  supervisors  of  the  cities,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  able  to 
recommend  them? 

For  our  consideration,  I  asked  Milton  Bradley  to  give  me  an  esti- 
mate on  the  following  materials: 

FOR  FIFTY  CHn.DR£N. 

1  large  Second  Gift  in  bulk $14.00 

1  single  Second  Gift 2.40 

25  Third  Gift  18.75 

25  Fourth  Gift  18.75 

25  Fifth   Gift    37.50 

25  Sixth  Gift   37.50 

900  Tablets — 300  each  square,  300  each  right,  300  each  equilateral 10.80 

Sticks — 300  1-in.,  300  2-in.,  300  3-in.,  300  4-in.,  300  5-in 2.40 

Large  Hailman  Beads    (1,000) 8.00 

25  large  Peg  Boards  and  Pegs 12.50 

$162.60 
Less  20  per  cent 32.52 

$130.08 
Add  to  this: 

Tables.  30  in.  by  8  ft.,  5  children  at  each  table,  10  at  $10.00 $100.00 

4J4  doz.  chairs,  $7.00 31.50 

Rubber  tips  for  chairs   2.25 
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Occupation  material — Bulk   at 80.00 

(Average  amount  allowed  by  cities  for  replenishing  supplies.) 

Song  Books    10.00 

Sand  Table  13.00 

Perforator    3.00 

Total   $309^ 

Beside  the  consideration  of  cost  of  large  materials,  there  is  also 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  the  size  of  the  room.  To  place  ten 
tables^  each  eight  feet  long,  will  take  a  room  considerably  larger 
than  the  ordinary  large  schoolroom. 

Two  out  of  the  thirteen  whom  I  consulted  reported  using  en- 
tirely large  materials.  The  estimate  given  by  one  for  equipment  for 
twenty-five  children  waa  between  $260.00  and  $276.00.  This  is  the 
highest  estimate  reported.  It  includes  the  following  materials: 
Tables,  chairs,  sand  table,  twenty-five  each  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth 
large  gifts,  square  tables,  sticks  and  rings  (large),  large  colored  balls 
for  stringing,  gray,  heavy  cardboard  sewing  cards,  zephyr  (double), 
linen  weaving  mats,  scissors,  manilla  paper  6x6-8x8  for  folding 
and  cutting,  some  colored  folding  and  cutting  paper,  tubes  of  water 
colors  and  brushes,  large  sheets  of  drawing  paper  and  large  crayons, 
sand,  clay,  ^Tbogus  paper,"  raflBa,  perforator,  perhaps  a  few  pictures 
and  toys  for  use  of  children  at  play  time. 

Another  estimate,  including  large  gifts,  for  thirty-five  children, 
was  $120  to  $140,  without  pictures  or  piano.  The  outside  materials 
used  in  this  equipment  were  wood,  leatherette,  rafiSa,  cloth,  card- 
board, ribbon  rolls,  boxes,  etc. 

The  lowest  estimate,  not  counting  tables  and  chairs,  was  $26.00' 
for  equipment  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  At  the  end  of  six 
months  supplies  granted  amounting  to  thirty  cents  per  child  per 
year.     (This  city  must  get  a  tremendous  discount.) 

The  other  cities  reported  use  of  small  gifts,  estimated  aa  fol- 
lows :  Total  $125.00  for  forty  children,  including  in  outside  material 
Appleton's  large  Mother  Play  Pictures,  preliminary  sewing  cards, 
sand,  pegs  and  peg  boards,  wooden  beads. 

Total  $110.00  to  $125.00  for  forty-five  children,  without  tables 
and  chairs,  small  gifts. 

Total  $150.00  allowed — forty  children. 

Total  $160.00,  number  of  children  not  stated. 

Total  $160.00  for  fifty  children. 
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Total  $125.00  to  equip^  not  includiiig  piano. 

Total  $85.00  for  equipment,  not  counting  tables,  chain  and 
piano. 

Total,  including  tables  and  chairs,  about  $135.00. 

The  average  amotint  appropriated  for  equipment^  excluding 
piano,  would  be  about  $150.00. 

For  my  own  education  I  should  like  to  see  these  different  equip- 
ments listed.  I  find  it  difficult  to  make  an  equipment  for  fifty  chil- 
dren for  less  than  $200.00,  including  everything  but  piano,  discount 
on  gifts  and  occupation  material  being  20  per  cent. 

The  impulse  of  the  supervisor  is  to  give  the  kindergartner  free- 
dom as  to  what  materials  to  use  and  how  to  use  them.  Supervision 
is  difficult  when  it  includes  the  work  of  kindergartners,  some  of  whom 
have  been  taught  to  use  large  gifts,  others  small  gifts,  others  none' 
at  all;  some  who  have  been  taught  to  favor  Froebel's  occupations, 
some  everything  which  is  now  known  as  outside  materials,  includ- 
ing toys. 

While  it  is  left  to  the  training  schools  what  materials  are  best 
to  be  used,  and  while  there  will  always  rightftdly  be  a  difference  of 
opinion,  still  the  problem  of  the  supervisor  is  this,  how  is  she  to  stock 
a  kindergarten  for  all  these  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  different 
schools  of  belief? 

The  training  schools  are  training  the  kindergartners,  not  always 
with  regard  to  the  equipment  with  which  she  is  destined  to  work. 
The  supervisor  is  stocking  the  kindergartens  with  materials  which 
determine  what  the  kindergartner  is  to  use,  and  in  many  cases  ma- 
terials with  which  the  graduate  has  had  no  training.  It  is  like  send- 
ing a  Quaker  to  an  Episcopal  service  to  send  some  of  our  products 
of  the  training  schools  to  the  supervisor's  equipment. 

Question:  Should  the  supervisor  choose  material  for  equip- 
ment? 

Should  the  school  board  elect  what  material  shall  be  purchased  ? 

Should  the  supervisor  or  school  board  consult  with  the  elected 
kindergartner  who  is  to  use  the  material? 

Point  for  discussion: 

As  the  number  of  schools  under  a  supervisor  grows  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  or  two  hundred,  does  not  the  work  in  the  kindergartens 
have  to  be  more  or  less  uniform?    Should  not  each  training  school 
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consider  the  practical  points  of  economics,  equipment  and  some  gen- 
eral principles  in  program  making  upon  which  these  young  grad- 
uates going  out  from  under  them  might  all  agree  ? 

Supervisor's  Critioisms. — Supervisor's  criticisms  have  great  in- 
fluence. Observation  shows  that  a^  soon  as  the  kindergartner  ascer- 
tains what  meets  the  approval  of  the  supervisor,  she  strives  to  attain 
it.  With  this  power  the  supervisor  can  promote  or  discourage  qual- 
ities. Upon  this  power  the  responsibility  of  the  supervisor  rests. 
Upon  her  value  rests  the  standard  of  the  kindergartens  under  her 
supervision. 

Originality  was  the  favored  qualily  of  one  supervisor.  A  new 
game,  a  new  story,  a  new  exercise,  new  materials^  new  everything 
was  so  heartily  applauded  that  away  were  tossed  the  old,  well-tested 
exercises,  stories  and  games,  and  experiments  followed. 

In  looking  over  some  of  the  old  program  books  of  that  period, 
I  should  say  that  that  supervisor  got  a  quantity  of  what  has  already 
been  called  "spontaneous  ignorance,'*  but  it  is  to  be  greatly  doubted 
whether  the  children  developed  under  the  experiment. 

Suddenly  rhythm  appears!  The  air  is  filled  with  it.  Again  it 
is  Mother  Goose !  Poor  Mother  (Joose !  It,)  too,  must  be  interpreted 
and  lessons  drawn  from  it. 

The  following  have  been  attributed  to  kindergartnere : 

"A  little  boy  went  into  a  bam. 

And  lay  down  oi\  some  hay ; 
An  owl  came  out  and  fiew  about. 
And  the  little  boy  flew  away." 

"Activity  went  into  a  silent,  inactive  place — ^the  place  of  owls— 
the  inactive,  when  pervaded  by  the  active  spirit,  became  active  and 
brought  back  life  to  the  one  who  had  given  it  up.  One  carries  his 
spirit  with  him,  and  it  pervades  all.  Sleep  is  used  as  the  symboL 
In  Little  Miss  Muffet  eating  is  the  symbol.'* 

"Jack  and  Jill 
Went  up  the  hill 
To  fetch  a  pail  of  water ; 
Jack  fell  down 
And  broke  his  crown 
And  Jill  came  tumbling  after." 

1.  Two  united  souls  in  the  pc^th  of  life,  with  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  real  support  of  life. 
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2.     One  soul  (the  reason)  lost  its  power  to  thinks  and  so  de- 
stroyed the  other.    Jack,  the  reason,  Jill,  the  heart/* 


"A  swarm  of  bees  in  May 
Is  worth  a  load  of  hay ; 
A  swarm  of  bees  in  June 
Is  worth  a  silver  spoon; 
A  swarm  of  bees  in  July 
Is  not  worth  a  fly." 

A  study  for  cause  and  effect,  and  for  relations.  Bees  in  May 
gather  a  little  honey  from  the  rarer  flowers.  Bees  in  June  gather 
more  honey  from  many  flowers.  Bees  in  July  gather  much  honey 
from  myriads  of  flowers.  The  work  increases,  the  abundance  of  honey 
still   increases — ^the  pajrment  decreases.*' 

These  are  some  of  the  diverting  things  which  attract  the  inex- 
perienced, and  that  may  be  mistaken  for  the  vital  things.  It  is  the 
supervisor  who,  acting  as  judge  and  doctor,  critic  and  prescriber, 
must  also  add  the  trade  of  gardener  and  help  the  kindergartner 
separate  the  weeds  from  the  flowers. 

To  flnd  what  the  supervisors  consider  most  essential  the  fol- 
lowing question  was  asked  and  replies  obtained: 

Upon  what  specific  excellencies  or  failings  do  you  place  your 
judgment  of  the  kindergartner's  work? 

Interest  and  happiness  of  children.  Combination  of  control 
and  freedom.  Progressive  orderliness  and  skill  in  the  various  evolu- 
tions, marching,  rhythmic  work,  games,  etc.  Conduct  of  morning 
circle — interest  maintained,  subject  well  developed.  Increasing  cre- 
ative activity  of  children  shown  in  use  of  material  and  in  games. 
Growth  of  self-control  and  self-reliance.  Ability  to  adapt  herself  to 
conditions,  to  work  harmoniously  and  effectively  with  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  school. 

Organizing  ability — ^balance  of  dispatch  and  repose — manner — 
power  of  leading  the  children  to  self-activity — consecration  to  work. 
Professional  spirit. 

Upon  the  power  of  control.  Her  wise  use  of  FroebePs  method  to 
develop  the  child's  activity.  Her  ability  to  adapt  things  to  her  chil- 
dren's needs.  Her  efforts  to  grow  and  to  avail  herself  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  growth.  Her  willingness  and  readiness  to  tackle  the 
situation  frankly. 

An  atmosphere  of  wholesome  happiness  combined  with  order  and 
self-control — sympathetic  insight — executive  ability — ability  to  mod- 
ify, adopt  and  change  methods— evidences  of  careful  preparation  of 
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all  details — eesthetic  and  hygienic  care  of  room — ^the  initiative  and 
self-control  of  the  children  when  thrown  on  their  own  resources. 

Language — ^preparation — ^method — government— dramatic  power 
— ^voice — ^manner— school  economy. 

Required  to  report  upon  knowledge  of  subject — Slanguage  used — 
skill  in  questioning — ^use  of  apperception — ^use  of  correlation — tone 
of  voice. 

The  success  or  failure  of  a  kindergartner  largely  depends  upon 
her  power  to  win  attention  of  children.  I  am,  therefore,  guided  by 
this  in  commendation  or  criticism  of  results.  Joyous  participation 
in  songs  and  games,  quick  response  in  morning  talk,  keen  interest  in 
story,  concentrated  efforts  in  gift  and  occupations,  followed  with  cre- 
ative work,  are  a  few  signs  of  a  good  kindergartner. 

Upon  the  kindergartner*s  spirit,  her  attitude  toward  and  her 
adaptation  to  the  children.  Character  is  presupposed,  but  faithful- 
ness, real  interest  in  and  attention  to  details  of  the  work  are  essential. 
The  character  of  the  work  planned  and  done  in  relation  to  the  chil- 
dren's real  needs.    Power  of  control — ^taste — ^musical  ability. 

Spontaneity — naturalness — absence  of  pose  or  sentimentality — 
definiteness — appearance  of  the  room — lack  of  obedience  and  respect 
in  the  children — carelessness — ^lack  of  preparation,  earnestness  and 
sympathy. 

Does  the  kindergartner  do  developing  work?  Does  she  secure  a 
spontaneous  result  as  opposed  to  lawlessness?  Also,  whether  the 
kindergartner  can  harmonize  with  the  school  without  spoiling  her 
work. 

Her  apparent  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  and  principle  imder- 
lying  the  handling  of  her  material — her  ability  to  execute  her 
knowledge  of  child  nature — ^the  general  atmosphere  of  the  school 
— ^interest — self-helpfulness,  etc. 

POINT   FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Granted  that  verbal  criticisms  will  correct  errors  such  as  lack 
of  preparation,  care  of  the  room,  language,  voice,  manner,  points 
regarding  school  economy,  or  other  cases  where  specific  instances 
may  be  named  and  those  like  them  corrected.  But  in  the  more  serious 
faults  as  sentimentality,  failing  to  develop  self-control  or  concentra- 
tion, without  the  art  of  questioning,  lack  of  definiteness,  lack  of  at- 
tention to  details,  lack  of  organizing  power,  lack  of  spontaneity. 

What  methods  have  the  supervisors  found  effective  in  such  cases? 
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If  verbal  suggestion  is  not  enough^  would  example  be  more  effective, 
and  is  it  practical?  In  considering  such  large  faults,  one  day's  visit 
to  another  kindergartner  to  observe  what  she  lacks  is  a  very  slight 
remedy  for  the  evil.  It  is  being  with  this  kindergartner  every  day 
for  two  weeks  and  a  month  that  she  begins  to  get  the  impulse  for 
organizing — the  impulse  for  fostering  self-control,  for  watching  de- 
tails, etc. 

Not  long  ago  the  plan  \^as  tried  of  sending  three  kindergartners 
to  another  city,  the  method  being  to  get  the  kindergartners  thinking 
about  the  best  methods, of  using  gifts. 

I  found  that  for  one  month  the  paid  assistant  could  be  easily 
induced  to  take  charge  of  the  kindergarten  without  receiving  exira 
pay,  her  compensation  being  opportunity  for  experience.  In  the  paid 
assistant's  place,  a  good  volunteer  was  substituted,  which  gave  her 
also  an  opportunity  to  test  her  ability. 

This  gave  the  three  kindergarten  directors  a  month's  leave  of 
absence  with  their  salaries  free  to  visit  another  cily  and  observe,  com- 
pare and  absorb  other  methods. 

Following  are  the  methods  for  increasing  the  kindergartner's 
ability  proposed  by  twelve  supervisors: 

Six  suggested  meeting  of  kindergartners  for  discussion  of  vital 
questions. 

One,  visits  to  primary  rooms. 

One,  close  touch  with  training  school. 

One,  personal  interview  for  suggestions  after  the  supervisor  has 
made  her  visit  to  kindergartner. 

Five  advocated  telling  the  kindergartner  what  places  to  visit 
and  what  to  look  for. 

One,  program   conferences. 

One,  summer  school  studying  under  experts,  psychology,  peda- 
gogy, English. 

'     One,  encouraging  good  points,  friendly,  sympathetic  criticism  of 
weak  points. 

Two,  visiting  days  without  loss  of  salary. 

One,  public  criticism. 

One,  fun !  fun !  fun ! 

One,  Make  her  happy  and  give  her  freedom  to  act  up  to  the  best 
in  her. 
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One,  priyate  talks  and  letters. 

Two,  exhibits  of  one  kind  of  work  at  a  time. 

One,  suggesting  good  books  and  magazines. 

One,  requiring  written  statements  r^arding  work  accomplished 
with  children  and  also  frank  statement  from  each  regarding  effort 
made  to  gain  in  power  in  development  of  children. 

One,  stimulate  interest  in  general  kindergarten  movement  by 
attending  I.  K.  IT.  and  N.  £.  A. 

One  advises  having  a  day  occasionally  when  kindergartners  are 
dismissed  for  the  day.  The  kindergartners  assemble  at  9  a.  m.  and 
we  are  together  for  the  day  (with  noon  intermission).  Discuss  ways 
and  methods  and  all  matters  which  are  of  vital  interest  to  us  in  our 
work.  We  devote  one  hour  to  songs,  games  and  rhythm,  also  have  had 
one  hour  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  water  color,  each  one  is  en- 
couraged to  bring  some  of  the  children's  occupation  work  or  any- 
thing that  will  help  the  others.  I  deem  this  day  of  great  value — ^far 
better  than  meetings  after  a  weary  day's  work. 

Eleven  advised  study  classes.  Among  the  topics  suggested  for 
study  were :  Nature  study  in  the  kindergarten,  gift  work,  occupations, 
program  work,  story  work,  literature,  psychology,  geography,  music, 
art,  manual  training,  history  of  education,  modem  educational  ideas, 
school  problems,  gam6SL.or  plays,  picture  study,  hand  work,  organiza- 
tion, dramatic  expression,  child  study,  study  of  different  views  of  the 
kindergarten,  review  of  mother  play  with  emphasis  upon  applica- 
tion of  principles  to  the  daily  work  of  the  kindergarten,  great  litera- 
ture, study  of  institutions,  hygiene,  science,  studying  ^The  Biography 
of  a  Baby." 

I  realize  in  this  short  paper  that  I  have  barely  suggested  the 
problems  and  have  left  much  for  discussion.  I  have  taken  the  sub- 
ject of  supervision  in  a  very  limited  way,  have  omitted  the  side  of 
supervisor  as  organizer  and  promoter.  I  have  taken  it  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  relation  of  the  supervisor  to  the  kindergartner. 
This  after  all  is  the  greatest  side,  for  here  the  supervisor  has  the 
opportunity  of  guiding,  prompting  and  fostering  the  very  best  that 
is  in  those  under  her.  The  supervisor  is  in  the  position  to  discover  the 
talented  ones  and  offer  them  a  larger  field  of  opportunily.  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  younger  kindergartners!  working  with  the  children 
that  I  urge  a  hearty  discussion  of  the  preceding  points. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN   CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 

The  committee  on  foreign  correspondence  has  sent  letters,  as 
usual,  to  Canada,  to  England,  to  Denmark  and  to  Germany.  They 
have  also  started  correspondence  with  India  and  Belgiu^i.  In  the 
latter  country  a  remarkably  interesting  convention  has  been  planned 
at  Liege  for  September,  1905,  in  connection  with  the  First  Inter- 
national Congress  for  the  Education  and  Protection  of  Childhood  in 
the  Family.  The  program  is  so  interesting  throughout  that  I  have 
had  it  translated  from  the  French  and  hope  it  may  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  minutes.  The  program  includes  topics  upon  education  in  the 
family,  a.  Family  education  before  school  age.  b.  Family  educa- 
tion during  school  age.  c.  Family  education  after  school  age.  It 
may  be  possible  for  us  to  send  a  delegate  or  to  secure  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings. 

Another  interesting  foreign  pamphlet  is  the  Jubilee  Number  of 
the  General  Kindergarten  Union  at  Eisenach.  This  union  was 
founded  on  FroebeFs  birthday,  1892,  by  the  Baroness  Marenholz  von 
Bulow,  Louis  Froebel,  Minna  Schellhorn,  Eleanor  Heerwart  Last 
year  Fraulein  Heerwart^s  jubilee  was  celebrated.  The  festival  lasted 
three  days.  Fraulein  Heerwart  received  a  golden  crown  of  laurel 
leaves  and  a  poem  written  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  A  panorama  of 
living  pictures  was  the  interesting  character  of  one  of  the  entertain- 
ments. 

The  jubilee  number  also  contains  a  report  of  Miss  Olidden's 
address  in  presenting  an  album  from  American  kindergartners.  The 
last  article  in  the  magazine  is  by  Fraulein  Heerwart  and  contains 
extracts  from  an  old  manuscript  in  the  Froebel  Museum.  The  article 
is  called  ^Troebel  and  the  Woman  Question.*' 

The  paper  is  written  from  the  German  standpoint ;  a  preparatory 
note  says  that  "although  between  the  years  1816-35  Froebel  devoted 
himself  to  the  education  of  boys,  in  his  educational  scheme  he  in- 
cludes all  childhood,  for  he  wanted  to  educate  man,  which  includes 
all  ages  and  both  sexes.  The  paper  appears  to  be  a  restatement  of 
Froebel's  views  as  gathered  mainly  from  a  quarterly  magazine  en- 
titled Frmienspiegel  (lit.  Woiruvnfs  Mirror)  edited  in  1840  by  Louise 
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Occupation  material — Bulk   at 20.00 

(Average  amount  allowed  by  cities  for  replenishing  supplies.) 

Song  Books    10.00 

Sand  Table  13.00 

Perforator    3.00 

Totol    $309.83 

Beside  the  consideration  of  cost  of  large  materials,  there  is  also 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  the  size  of  the  room.  To  place  ten 
tables,  each  eight  feet  long,  will  take  a  room  eonsiderably  larger 
than  the  ordinary  large  schoolroom. 

Two  out  of  the  thirteen  whom  I  consulted  reported  using  en- 
tirely large  materials.  The  estimate  given  by  one  for  equipment  for 
twenty-five  children  was  between  $250.00  and  $275.00.  This  is  the 
highest  estimate  reported.  It  includes  the  following  materials: 
Tables,  chairs,  sand  table,  twenty-five  each  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth 
large  gifts,  square  tables,  sticks  and  rings  (large),  large  colored  balls 
for  stringing,  gray,  heavy  cardboard  sewing  cards,  zephyr  (double), 
linen  weaving  mats,  scissors,  manilla  paper  6x6-8x8  for  folding 
and  cutting,  some  colored  folding  and  cutting  paper,  tubes  of  water 
colors  and  brushes,  large  sheets  of  drawing  paper  and  large  crayons, 
sand,  clay,  ^T)ogU8  paper,^'  raflBa,  perforator,  perhaps  a  few  pictures 
and  toys  for  use  of  children  at  play  time. 

Another  estimate,  including  large  gifts,  for  thirty-five  children, 
was  $120  to  $140,  without  pictures  or  piano.  The  outside  materials 
used  in  this  equipment  were  wood,  leatherette,  raflSa,  doth,  card- 
board, ribbon  rolls,  boxes,  etc. 

The  lowest  estimate,  not  counting  tables  and  chairs,  was  $25.00 
for  equipment  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Alt  the  "end  of  six 
months  supplies  granted  amounting  to  thirty  cents  per  child  per 
year.     (This  city  must  get  a  tremendous  discount.) 

The  other  cities  reported  use  of  small  gifts,  estimated  as  fol- 
lows :  Total  $125.00  for  forty  children,  including  in  outside  material 
Appleton's  large  Mother  Play  Pictures,  preliminary  sewing  cards, 
sand,  pegs  and  peg  boards,  wooden  beads. 

Total  $110.00  to  $125.00  for  forty-five  children,  without  tables 
and  chairs,  small  gifts. 

Total  $150.00  allowed— forty  children. 

Total  $150.00,  number  of  children  not  stated. 

Total  $150.00  for  fifty  children. 
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Total  $125.00  to  equip^  not  including  piano. 

Total  $85.00  for  equipment,  not  counting  tables,  chain  and 
piano. 

Total,  including  tables  and  chairs,  about  $135.00. 

The  average  amount  appropriated  for  equipment^  excluding 
piano,  would  be  about  $150.00. 

For  my  own  education  I  should  like  to  see  these  different  equip- 
ments listed.  I  find  it  difficult  to  make  an  equipment  for  fifty  chil- 
dren for  less  than  $200.00,  including  everything  but  piano,  discount 
on  gifts  and  occupation  material  being  20  per  cent. 

The  impulse  of  the  supervisor  is  to  give  the  kindergartner  free- 
dom as  to  what  materials  to  use  and  how  to  use  them.  Supervision 
is  difficult  when  it  includes  the  work  of  kindergartners,  some  of  whom 
have  been  taught  to  use  large  gifts,  others  small  gifts,  others  none' 
at  all;  some  who  have  been  taught  to  favor  Froebers  occupations, 
some  everything  which  is  now  known  as  outside  materials,  includ- 
ing toys. 

While  it  is  left  to  the  training  schools  what  materials  are  best 
to  be  used,  and  while  there  will  always  rightftdly  be  a  difference  of 
opinion,  still  the  problem  of  the  supervisor  is  this,  how  is  she  to  stock 
a  kindergarten  for  all  these  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  different 
schools  of  belief? 

The  training  schools  are  training  the  kindergartners,  not  always 
with  regard  to  the  equipment  with  which  she  is  destined  to  work. 
The  supervisor  is  stocking  the  kindergartens  with  materials  which 
determine  what  the  kindergartner  is  to  use,  and  in  many  cases  ma- 
terials with  which  the  graduate  has  had  no  training.  It  is  like  send- 
ing a  Quaker  to  an  Episcopal  service  to  send  some  of  our  products 
of  the  training  schools  to  the  supervisor's  equipment. 

Question:  Should  the  supervisor  choose  material  for  equip- 
ment? 

Should  the  school  board  elect  what  material  shall  be  purchased  ? 

Should  the  supervisor  or  school  board  consult  with  the  elected 
kindergartner  who  is  to  use  the  material  ? 

Point  for  discussion: 

As  the  number  of  schools  under  a  supervisor  grows  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  or  two  hundred,  does  not  the  work  in  the  kindergartens 
have  to  be  more  or  less  uniform?    Should  not  each  training  school 
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consider  the  practical  points  of  economics^  equipment  and  some  gen- 
eral principles  in  program  making  upon  which  these  young  grad- 
uates going  out  from  under  them  might  all  agree  ? 

Supervisor's  Critioibms. — Supervisor's  criticisms  have  great  in- 
fluence. Observation  shows  that  a^  soon  as  the  kindergartner  ascer- 
tains what  meets  the  approval  of  the  supervisor,  she  strives  to  attain 
it.  With  this  power  the  supervisor  can  promote  or  discourage  qual- 
ities. Upon  this  power  the  responsibility  of  the  supervisor  rests. 
Upon  her  value  rests  the  standard  of  the  kindergartens  under  her 
supervision. 

Originality  was  the  favored  qualily  of  one  supervisor.  A  new 
game,  a  new  story,  a  new  exercise,  new  materials,  new  everything 
was  so  heartily  applauded  that  away  were  tossed  the  old,  well-tested 
exercises,  stories  and  games,  and  experiments  followed. 

In  looking  over  some  of  the  old  program  books  of  that  period, 
I  should  say  that  that  supervisor  got  a  quantity  of  what  has  already 
been  called  "spontaneous  ignorance,'*  but  it  is  to  be  greatly  doubted 
whether  the  children  developed  under  the  experiment. 

Suddenly  rhythm  appears!  The  air  is  filled  with  it.  Again  it 
is  Mother  Goose !  Poor  Mother  (Joose !  It,,  too,  must  be  interpreted 
and  lessons  drawn  from  it. 

The  following  have  been  attributed  to  kindergartners : 

"A  little  boy  went  into  a  bam. 

And  lay  down  oi\  some  hay ; 
An  owl  came  out  and  fiew  about. 
And  the  little  boy  flew  away." 

"Activity  went  into  a  silent,  inactive  place — ^the  place  of  awl&— 
the  inactive,  when  pervaded  by  the  active  spirit,  became  active  and 
brought  back  life  to  the  one  who  had  given  it  up.  One  carries  his 
spirit  with  him,  and  it  pervades  all.  Sleep  is  used  as  the  symbol. 
In  Little  Miss  Muffet  eating  is  the  symbol." 

"Jack  and  Jill 
Went  up  the  hill 
To  fetch  a  pail  of  water; 
Jack  fell  down 
And  broke  his  crown 
And  Jill  came  tumbling  after." 

1.  Two  united  souls  in  the  p^th  of  life,  with  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  real  support  of  life. 
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2.  One  soul  (the  reason)  lost  its  power  to  thinks  and  so  de- 
stroyed the  other.    Jack,  the  reason,  Jill,  the  hearf 

"A  swarm  of  bees  in  May 
Is  worth  a  load  of  hay ; 
A  swarm  of  bees  in  June 
Is  worth  a  silver  spoon ; 
A  swarm  of  bees  in  July 
Is  not  worth  a  fly." 

A  study  for  cause  and  effect,  and  for  relations.  Bees  in  May 
gather  a  little  honey  from  the  rarer  flowers.  Bees  in  June  gather 
more  honey  from  many  flowers.  Bees  in  July  gather  much  honey 
from  myriads  of  flowers.  The  work  increases,  the  abundance  of  honey 
still   increases — ^the  pajrment  decreases.'* 

These  are  some  of  the  diverting  things  which  attract  the  inex- 
perienced, and  that  may  be  mistaken  for  the  vital  things.  It  is  the 
supervisor  who,  acting  as  judge  and  doctor,  critic  and  prescriber, 
must  also  add  the  trade  of  gardener  and  help  the  kindergartner 
separate  the  weeds  from  the  flowers. 

To  flnd  what  the  supervisors  consider  most  essential  the  fol- 
lowing question  was  asked  and  replies  obtained: 

Upon  what  specific  excellencies  or  failings  do  you  place  your 
judgment  of  the  kindergartner's  work? 

Interest  and  happiness  of  children.  Combination  of  control 
and  freedom.  Progressive  orderliness  and  skill  in  the  yarious  evolu- 
tions, marching,  rhythmic  work,  games,  etc.  Conduct  of  morning 
circle — interest  maintained,  subject  well  developed.  Increasing  cre- 
ative activity  of  children  shown  in  use  of  material  and  in  games. 
Growth  of  self-control  and  self-reliance.  Ability  to  adapt  herself  to 
conditions,  to  work  harmoniously  and  effectively  with  tiie  other  de- 
partments of  the  school. 

Organizing  ability — ^balance  of  dispatch  and  repose — manner — 
power  of  leading  the  children  to  self-activity — consecration  to  work. 
Professional  spirit. 

Upon  the  power  of  control.  Her  wise  use  of  FroebePs  method  to 
develop  the  child's  activity.  Her  ability  to  adapt  things  to  her  chil- 
dren's needs.  Her  efforts  to  grow  and  to  avail  herself  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  growth.  Her  willingness  and  readiness  to  tackle  the 
situation  frankly. 

An  atmosphere  of  wholesome  happiness  combined  with  order  and 
self-control — sympathetic  insight— executive  ability — ability  to  mod- 
ify, adopt  and  change  methods— evidences  of  careful  preparation  of 
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all  details — eesthetic  and  hygienic  care  of  room — the  initiative  aad 
self-control  of  the  children  when  thrown  on  their  own  resources. 

Language — ^preparation — ^method — government — dramatic  power 
— ^voice — ^manner — school  economy. 

Required  to  report  upon  knowledge  of  subject — Slanguage  used — 
skill  in  questioning — ^use  of  apperception — use  of  correlation — tone 
of  voice. 

The  success  or  failure  of  a  kindergartner  largely  depends  upon 
her  power  to  win  attention  of  children.  I  am,  therefore,  guided  by 
this  in  commendation  or  criticism  of  results.  Joyous  participation 
in  songs  and  games,  quick  response  in  morning  talk,  keen  interest  in 
story,  concentrated  efforts  in  gift  and  occupations,  followed  with  cre- 
ative work,  are  a  few  signs  of  a  good  kindergartner. 

Upon  the  kindergartner's  spirit,  her  attitude  toward  and  her 
adaptation  to  the  children.  Character  is  presupposed,  but  faithful- 
ness, real  interest  in  and'  attention  to  details  of  the  work  are  essential. 
The  character  of  the  work  planned  and  done  in  relation  to  the  chil- 
dren's real  needs.    Power  of  control — ^taste — ^musical  ability. 

Spontaneity — naturalness — absence  of  poee  or  sentimentality — 
definiteness — appearance  of  the  room — ^lack  of  obedience  and  respect 
in  the  children — carelessness — ^lack  of  preparation,  earnestness  and 
sympathy. 

Does  the  kindergartner  do  developing  work?  Does  she  secure  a 
spontaneous  result  as  opposed  to  lawlessness?  Also,  whether  the 
kindergartner  can  harmonize  with  the  school  without  spoiling  her 
work. 

Her  apparent  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  and  principle  under- 
lying the  handling  of  her  material — her  ability  to  execute  her 
knowledge  of  child  nature — the  general  atmosphere  of  the  school 
— ^interest — self-helpfulness,  etc. 

POINT   FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Granted  that  verbal  criticisms  will  correct  errors  such  as  lack 
of  preparation,  care  of  the  room,  language,  voice,  manner,  points 
regarding  school  economy,  or  other  cases  where  specific  instances 
may  be  named  and  those  like  them  corrected.  But  in  the  more  serious 
faults  as  sentimentality,  failing  to  develop  self-control  or  concentra- 
tion, without  the  art  of  questioning,  lack  of  definiteness,  lack  of  at- 
tention to  details,  lack  of  organizing  power,  lack  of  spontaneity. 

What  methods  have  the  supervisors  found  effective  in  such  cases  ? 
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If  verbal  suggestion  is  not  enough,  would  example  be  more  eflEective, 
and  is  it  practical?  In  considering  such  large  faults^  one  day's  visit 
to  another  kindcrgartner  to  observe  what  she  lacks  is  a  very  slight 
remedy  for  the  evil.  It  is  being  with  this  kindergartner  every  day 
for  two  weeks  and  a  month  that  she  begins  to  get  the  impulse  for 
organizing — the  impulse  for  fostering  self-control,  for  watching  de- 
tails, etc. 

Not  long  ago  the  plan  \^as  tried  of  sending  three  kindergartners 
to  anotlier  city,  the  method  being  to  get  the  kindergartners  thinking 
about  the  best  methods  of  using  gifts. 

I  found  that  for  one  month  the  paid  assistant  could  be  easily 
induced  to  take  charge  of  the  kindergarten  without  receiving  extra 
pay,  her  compensation  being  opportunity  for  experience.  In  the  paid 
assistant's  place,  a  good  volunteer  was  substituted,  which  gave  her 
also  an  opportunity  to  test  her  ability. 

This  gave  the  three  kindergarten  directors  a  month's  leave  of 
absence  with  their  salaries  free  to  visit  another  city  and  observe,  com- 
pare and  absorb  other  methods. 

Following  are  the  methods  for  increasing  the  kindergartner's 
ability  proposed  by  twelve  supervisors: 

Six  suggested  meeting  of  kindergartners  for  discussion  of  vital 
questions. 

One.  visits  to  primary  rooms. 

One,  close  touch  with  training  school. 

One,  personal  interview  for  suggestions  after  the  supervisor  has 
made  her  visit  to  kindergartner. 

Five  advocated  telling  the  kindergartner  what  places  to  visit 
and  what  to  look  for. 

One,   program   conferences. 

One,  summer  school  studying  under  experts,  psychology,  peda- 
gogy, English. 

One,  encouraging  good  points,  friendly,  sympathetic  criticism  of 
weak  points. 

Tw\),  visiting  days  without  loss  of  salary. 

One,  public  criticism. 

One,  fun !  fun !  fun ! 

One,  Make  her  happy  and  give  her  freedom  to  act  up  to  the  best 
in  her. 
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One^  private  talks  and  letters. 

Two^  exhibits  of  one  kind  of  work  at  a  time. 

One^  suggesting  good  books  and  magazines. 

One^  requiring  written  statements  regarding  work  accomplished 
with  children  and  also  frank  statement  from  each  regarding  effort 
made  to  gain  in  power  in  development  of  childxen. 

One^  stimulate  interest  in  general  kindergarten  movement  by 
attending  I.  K.  U.  and  N.  £.  A. 

One  advises  having  a  day  occasionally  when  kindergartners  are 
dismissed  for  the  day.  The  kindergartners  assemble  at  9  a.  m.  and 
we  are  together  for  the  day  (with  noon  intermission).  Discuss  ways 
and  methods  and  all  matters  which  are  of  vital  interest  to  us  in  our 
work.  We  devote  one  hour  to  songs^  games  and  rhythm^  also  have  had 
one  hour  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  water  color,  each  one  is  en- 
couraged to  bring  some  of  the  children's  occupation  work  or  any- 
thing that  will  help  the  others.  I  deem  this  day  of  great  value — ^far 
better  than  meetings  after  a  weary  day's  work. 

Eleven  advised  study  classes.  Among  the  topics  suggested  for 
study  were :  Nature  study  in  the  kindergarten,  gift  work,  occupations, 
program  work,  story  work,  literature,  psychology,  geography,  music, 
art,  manual  training,  history  of  education,  modem  educational  ideas, 
school  problems,  game&..or  plays,  picture  study,  hand  work,  organiza- 
tion, dramatic  expression,  child  study,  study  of  different  views  of  the 
kindergarten,  review  of  mother  play  with  emphasis  upon  applica- 
tion of  principles  to  the  daily  work  of  the  kindergarten,  great  litera- 
ture, study  of  institutions,  hygiene,  science,  studying  *T?he  Biography 
of  a  Baby." 

I  realize  in  this  short  paper  that  I  have  barely  suggested  the 
problems  and  have  left  much  for  discussion.  I  have  taken  the  sub- 
ject of  supervision  in  a  very  limited  way,  have  omitted  the  side  of 
supervisor  as  organizer  and  promoter.  I  have  taken  it  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  relation  of  the  supervisor  to  the  kindergartner. 
This  after  all  is  the  greatest  side,  for  here  the  supervisor  has  the 
opportunity  of  guiding,  prompting  and  fostering  the  very  best  that 
is  in  those  under  her.  The  supervisor  is  in  the  position  to  discover  the 
talented  ones  and  offer  them  a  larger  field  of  opportuni^.  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  younger  kindergartnersi  working  with  the  children 
that  I  urge  a  hearty  discussion  of  the  preceding  points. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON   FOREIGN   CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 

The  committee  on  foreign  correspondence  has  sent  letters,  as 
usual,  to  Canada,  to  England,  to  Denmark  and  to  (Germany.  They 
have  also  started  correspondence  with.  India  and  Belgin^i.  In  the 
latter  country  a  remarkably  interesting  convention  has  been  planned 
at  Liege  for  September,  1905,  in  connection  with  the  First  Inter- 
national Congress  for  the  Education  and  Protection  of  Childhood  in 
the  Family.  The  program  is  so  interesting  throughout  that  I  have 
had  it  translated  from  the  French  and  hope  it  may  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  minutes.  The  program  includes  topics  upon  education  in  the 
family,  a.  Family  education  before  school  age.  b.  Family  educa- 
tion during  school  age.  c.  Family  education  after  school  age.  It 
may  be  possible  for  us  to  send  a  delegate  or  to  secure  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings. 

Another  interesting  foreign  pamphlet  is  the  Jubilee  Number  of 
the  General  Kindergarten  Union  at  Eisenach.  This  union  was 
founded  on  FroebePs  birthday,  1892,  by  the  Baroness  Marenholz  von 
Bulow,  Louis  Froebel,  Minna  Schellhorn,  Eleanor  Heerwart  Last 
year  Fraulein  Heerwart's  jubilee  was  celebrat/^d.  The  festival  lasted 
three  days.  Fraulein  Heerwart  received  a  golden  crown  of  laurel 
leaves  and  a  poemi  written  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  A  panorama  of 
living  pictures  was  the  interesting  character  of  one  of  the  entertain- 
ments. 

The  jubilee  number  also  contains  a  report  of  Miss  Glidden's 
address  in  presenting  an  album  from  American  kindergartners.  The 
last  article  in  the  magazine  is  by  Fraulein  Heerwart  and  contains 
extracts  from  an  old  manuscript  in  the  Froebel  Museum.  The  article 
is  called  *TFroebel  and  the  Woman  Question.'* 

The  paper  is  written  from  the  German  standpoint ;  a  preparatory 
note  says  that  "although  between  the  years  1816-35  Froebel  devoted 
himself  to  the  education  of  boys,  in  his  educational  scheme  he  in- 
cludes all  childhood,  for  he  wanted  to  educate  man,  which  includes 
all  ages  and  both  sexes.  The  paper  appears  to  be  a  restatement  of 
FroebeFs  views  as  gathered  mainly  from  a  quarterly  magazine  en- 
titled Franienspiegel  (lit.  Woman's  Mirror)  edited  in  1840  by  Louise 
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Marzoll^  of  Jena.  Froebel  speaks  of  her  as  a  noble^  intellectual  woman 
who  at  the  beginning  of  1839  lived  in  Blankenbnrg  and  played  with 
the  children. 

The  compiler  says,  '^A  prophet  must  come  from  time  to  time 
who  shall  teach  and  warn  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  establish  anew 
the  blessed  relationship  between  parent  and  child — Froebel  was  such 
a  prophet.*'  She  says  Mr.  Froebel  bases  his  views  on  the  following 
premises:  '^Mother  love  is  the  element  in  which  the  child  moves, 
in  which  it  has  its  being  from  earliest  childhood,  it  is  the  living  sun 
beneath  whose  beams  it  thrives.  And  as  Froebel  wishes  to  develop 
real  children,  he  considered  that  the  first  necessity  is  a  reai  moth^. 
He  does  not  offer  dry  precepts,  knowing  well  that  the  true 
mother  love  can  only  be  practiced  by  a  women  who  is  in  true  sense 
a  mother,  who  feels  the  seriousness  and  holiness  of  such  a  position. 
Froebel  does  not  wish  to  narrow  the  mother's  outlook;  rather  does 
he  wish  her  to  gather  from  his  experience  that  which  may  best  aid 
her  in  her  task.*' 

Fraulein  Heerwart  sends  us  a  personal  letter  dated  Eisenach, 
March  22,  1905.  She  writes  at  the  request  of  Fraulein  Mecke,  who 
was  away  on  a  holiday  when  our  letter  reached  her.  Pr.  Heerwart 
sends  with  her  letter  a  prospectus  of  Fr.  Mecke's  summer  school  at 
Cassel,  and  says  of  it:  ^^You  see  from  the  account  of  this  college 
that  there  is  more  life  and  progress  now  than  there  used  to  be  in 
Gfermany,  and  it  seems  that  Froebers  century  has  come  at  last.  No 
doubt  the  example  given  by  our  American  fri^ids  tells  upon  the 
Germans:  the  frequent  visits,  the  exhibitions,  the  literature  are  all 
means  of  exchanging  thoughts  and  experiences.*' 

INDIA. 

Miss  R.  May  Pyne,  the  correspondent  in  India,  writes: 

^^ittle  children  are  much  the  same  the  world  over  and  respond 
to  kindly  voice  and  steady  hand  with  marvelous  results  and  curious 
surprises,  as  does  the  budding  flower  to  the  sun  and  shower.    ♦    ♦     • 

'^e  enjoy  the  nature  study  in  our  kindergartens  and  lower 
standards.  We  have  a  great  flora  and  fauna,  to  study  in  India,  and 
I  confess  this  delights  me  I     ♦     *     ♦ 

^^Cawnpoe  is  a  large  ^milling*  city,  as  well  as  a  military  station^ 
of  over  300,000  and  about  9,000  Europeans  included  in  this  greater 
number.    The  children  enjoy  building  mills  and  of  coune,  the  Memo- 
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rial  Qardena  where  the  Massacre  Memorial  well  stands  as  a  mona- 
ment  of  the  mutiny  of  1857. 

^^The  Sacred  Qanges  is  a  very  broad  river  at  this  point,  and  our 
little  children  enjoy  the  Vater-drops*  journey/  The  ordinary  native 
mind  can  not  grasp  the  beautiful  Froebelian  aystem  in  its  complete 
f orm^  and  any  one  working  in  a  native  school  can  not  keep  up  the 
system,  there  must  of  necessity  be  some  points  neglected.  However, 
I  am  glad  for  the  sake  of  the  children  that  the  'principles'  can  and 
are  used  and  that  the  little  mind,  body  and  soul  may  be  and  is  reached 
and  developed,  and  in  moat  cases  won  for  the  kingdom  of  love  and 
truth. 

The  redemption  of  India  from  the  caste  curse  must  come  through 
the  children,  girls  and  women  of  India.    •    #    • 

Perhaps  we  could  exchange  some  hand  work,  samples  from 
various  schools.  Thia  would  help  my  children  and  teachers,  more 
than  lae  could  possibly  help  any  of  our  American  cousins,  but  we 
have  the  curios  and  novelties.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  letter  from  Cawnpore,  India,  was  accompanied  by  printed 
matter  and  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  girls^  high  school  that  makes  us 
realize  how  much  England  is  doing  in  India.  In  return  the  com- 
mittee forwarded  to  Miss  Pyne  a  few  samples  of  children's  work  for 
which  she  had  appealed  in  a  former  letter. 

MBXIOO   AND   CANADA. 

WhUe  we  have  had  no  direct  correspondence  with  Mexico  this 
year,  your  chairman  has  bad  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  in  New 
York  City  one  of  the  able  native  kindergartners.  Her  determination 
to  see  and  to  learn  was  evidence  of  the  earnest  work  being  done  in 
Mexico  City.  She  purposed  to  write  full  reports  for  the  Mexico 
papers. 

Our  letters  from  Canada  nearly  all  expressed  the  hope  of  attendance 
this  year  and  personal  presentation  of  reports. 

The  letter  sent  us  by  the  renowned  English  writer,  Mr.  H.  Court- 
hope  Bowen,  I  will  read  in  full : 

London,  March  20,  1905. 
Miss  Jennt  B.  Merrill, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence,  I.  K.  TJ. : 

Dear  Madam — Many  thanks  for  kind  letter.     As  the  years  go 

by  and  every  one  brings  me  a  kindly  letter  and  greeting  from  the 
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Union,  I  feel  more  and  more  drawn  to  your  Union  and  its  aims  and 
efforts— more  and  more  rejoiced  to  hear  that  it  is  going  on  pros- 
perously. This  year's  meeting  at  Toronto  is  sure  to  be  a  most  inter- 
esting one — but  one  which  I  must  content  myself  with  attending  in 
spirit.  But  none  the  less  do  I  wish  you  all  success  and  happiness. 
Please  greet  Mr.  Hughes  and  his  wife  very  heartily  for  me. 

We  over  here  go  on  quietly,  but  I  believe  prosperously.  We  are 
now  with  in  measurable  distance  of  being  recognized  by  the  State,  and 
the  3,000  teachers  which  hold  the  Higher  Certificate  of  the  National 
Froebel  Union  and  the  others,  some  2,000  odd,  which  hold  the  Ele- 
mentary Certificate  only,  go  on  merrily  bidingt  their  time. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  what  you  tell  me  of  the  endeavors 
of  the  committee  of  nineteen  to  formulate  some  statement  of  modem 
views  on  Higher  Education,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  it  when  made 
and  compare  it  with  o«r  own.  Personally,  I  ain  not  much  in  favor 
of  symbolism,  and  I  see  only  too  clearly  that  mudi  of  the  use  of  gifts 
•and  occupations  is  short-sighted  and  wrong — ^too  narrow.  I  do  not 
care  for  programs — ^uniform  or  otherwise — except  as  stepping  stones 
in  our  forward  progress.  The  whole  of  life  is  movement  and  should 
give  freedom — even  to  go  wrong,  and  anything  which  is  fixed  is 
against  freedom  of  movement  and  therefore  wrong  in  principle, 
though  it  may  be  excellent  in  itself  at  the  time  of  its  issue.  Formulate 
your  results  from  time  to  time — ^but  only  to  see  how  far  you  have 
gone,  to  judge  of  what  you  have  done.  Do  not  fix  them,  or  attempt 
to  fix  them,  for  you  can  not.    But  I  must  not  begin  a  lecture. 

With  heartiest  and  best  wishes  for  your  success,  believe  me. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.   COUBTHOPE  BOWKN. 

In  closing,  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  the  generous  assistance 
rendered  by  the  other  members  of  the  committee  on  correspondence. 
Miss  Mary  Jean  Miller  and  Miss  Elsie  M.  Underbill.  I  have  also  been 
aided  by  Miss  Luella  A.  Palmer,  Miss  Charlotte  Cornish,  Miss  Rita 
Klein  and  Miss  Frieda  Altschul,  who  have  given  valuable  assistance 
in  translating  articles  from  foreign  periodicals. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

Jenny  B.  Merrill, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence,  I,  K.  U. 

The  editor  takes  this  occasion  to  thank  Miss  McCulloch,  of  St. 
Louis,  for  including  us  in  the  circle  to  whom  she  sent  a;  charming 
Valentine  souvenir  in  shape  of  a  booklet,  in  white  and  gold,  of  verses 
written  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Isabella  McCulloch,  for  different  kinder- 
garten occasions. 


OLD  TESTAMENT  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS  FOR  LITTLE 

CHILDREN.* 

BY  LAURA  ELLA  CRAGIN. 

X. 

subject:      MOSES    RECEIVINO   THE    TEN    COMMANDMENTS. 

Exodus  19,  20:1-22,  2i;  3^:29-86. 

PICTURE :      MOSES'  DESCENT  FROM  SINAI.      DORE. 

(The  picture  called  Moses  with  the  Law,  by  an  unknown  artist, 
in  the  Brown  collection,  might  also  be  shown.) 

Some  time  after  the  battle  with  the  Amalekites,  of  which  we 
heard  last  Sunday,  the  Israelites  marched  thru  a  broad  valley  with 
high  mountains  on  each  side.  The  pillar  of  cloud  led  them  on  and 
on  until  there  was  seen  in  front  of  them,  huge  and  dark,  the  greart 
mountain  called  Sinai.  Here  they  stopped  and  pitched  their  tents  in 
a  broad  plain,  where  running  streams  gave  them  water. 

From  the  mountain  God  spoke  to  Moses  and  said  that  He  would 
speak  to  the  people,  but  first  they  much  wash  their  clothes  and  be 
speciarlly  careful  not  to  do  anything  wrong  for  two  days,  so  they  might 
be  ready  to  listen  to  Him  on  the  third  day.  God  also  said  that  He 
wished  no  one  to  come  near  the  mountain  when  He  spoke  to  them 
from  it,  so  bounds,  or  a  kind  of  fence,  were  put  about  it  to  keep  the 
people  away. 

The  Israelites  were  very  careful  to  obey  God,  and  on  the  third  day 
thev  all  came  out  of  their  tents  to  listen  to  Him.  As  thev  waited,  a 
thick  cloud  hid  the  mountain,  the  lightning  flashed  and  blazed  over 
it,  and  loud  thunder  could  be  heard.  Then  smoke  began  to  rise  as  if 
the  whole  mountain  was  on  fire,  and  as  the  people  saw  and  heard 
all  these  wonderful  things,  they  were  very  much  afraid.  Then,  clear 
and  loud,  sounded  a  call  like  the  blowing  of  a  trumpet  and  from  the 
mountain  God  spoke  to  the  people,  telling  them  what  they  must  do. 
These  words  of  God  we  call  the  ten  commandments.  When  the  people 
heard  God's  voice,  they  were  still  more  frightened.  They  went  far 
away  from  the  mountain  and  begged  Moses  to  speak  to  them  instead 
of  God.    But  Moses  said :    "Fear  not;  no  harm  will  come  to  you.^' 

Then  God  told  Moses  to  come  up  on  the  mountain  with  his 

♦Copyright,  1905,  by  Laura  Ella  Cragin. 

These  Old  Testament  stories,  enlarged  and  with  a  number  of  addi- 
tions, will  be  issued  this  fall  in  book  form. 
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brother  Aaron  and  some  of  the  older  men.  When  they  started  up,  the 
dark  cloud  passed  away  from  the  mountain,  and  instead  a  beautiful 
blue  color  shone  upon  it  and  then  this  changed  to  a  bright  light  like 
fire.  When  they  had  gone  a  little  way,  Moses  told  Aaron  and  the 
older  men  to  wait  for  him,  and  then,  with  his  dear  friend  and  helper, 
Joshua,  who  you  remember  was  the  strong,  brave  man  who  fought 
against  the  Amalekites,  he  went  on  still  farther.  But  at  last  he  told 
Joshua,  also,  to  wait  for  him,  and  all  alone  he  went  up  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  to  meet  God.  As  he  saw  the  bright  light,  I  think  he, 
too,  may  have  been  afraid,  but  I  am  sure  God  told  him  not  to  fear. 
For  forty  days  and  forty  nights  Moses  stayed  on  the  mountain, 
while  God  told  him  just  what  he  wished  the  people  to  do.  Then  God 
wrote  the  ten  commandments  with  His  finger  on  two  large  pieces  of 
stone,  so  the  Israelites  could  always  keep  them.  When  at  last  Moses 
came  down,  his  face  was  so  bright  that  the  people  could  not  look  at 
him  and"  thoy  were  afraid  to  come  near  him.  So  Moses  put  a  veil 
over  his  face  while  he  talked  with  them  and  told  them  all  that  God 
.  had  said.  In  our  picture  you  see  him  coming  down  from  the  moun- 
tain with  the  stone  on  which  God  had  written  the  ten  command- 
ments. 

(The  two  talks  on  the  ten  commandments  I  can  only  briefly  sug- 
gest.  I  should  tell  the  children  these  commandments  were  not  only 
for  the  Israelites,  but  are  to  apply  to  us  also.  They  should  be  given 
positively  as  far  as  possible,  rather  than  negatively.  Speak  of  love 
to  God  as  required  in  the  first  two.  Tell  of  the  Israelites'  causes  of 
gratitude  and  lead  the  children  to  give  reasons  why  we  should  love 
God.  Emphasize  the  need  of  reverence  in  speaking  to,  and  of  God, 
and  tell  of  the  command  that  we  should  give  Him  one  day  in  each  week, 
not  doing  our  own  work  or  following  our  own  pleasure  on  that  day. 
Speak  of  the  duty  of  rendering  loving  obedience  to  parents  and  of  the 
promised  reward.  Kindness  and  love  to  all  may  be  given  as  the  sixth 
commandment,  refraining  from  anger,  as  Christ  interpreted  it.  Purity 
of  speech  and  act  is  suggested  in  the  seventh,  honesty  in  every  little 
thing  in  the  eighth,  truthfulness  in  the  ninth,  and  contentment  in  the 
tenth.  Short  stories  may  l>e  used  to  illustrate  the  truth  emphasized  in 
each  commandment. 
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subject:    the  tabernacle. 

Exodus,  25-28;  85-40. 

picture:   the  tabernacle,    photographed  from  model,    wilde's 

collection. 

When  Moees  was  up  on  Mount  Sinai,  God  not  only  gave  him  the 
ten  commandments,  of  which  we*  have  been  talking,  but  He  also  told 
him  that  He  wished  the  Israelites  to  build  a  church  for  Him.  Before 
this  time,  when  any  one  wished  to  worship  God,  he  would  pile  up  some 
stones  for  an  altar,  as  you  remember  Noah  and  Abraham  did,  and  then 
stand  near  this  -as  he  prayed.  But  now  God  wished  the  Israelites  to 
have  a  church  where  they  could  worship  Him. 

What  kind  of  homes  did  the  people  have  in  the  wilderness?  Yes, 
tents,  which  they  could  pack  easily  and  carry  with  them  when  they 
traveled.  God  told  Moses  He  wished  them  to  make  a  kind  of  tent  for 
Him,  and  it  was  to  be  called  the  Tabernacle,  which  means  the  Tent 
of  Meeting.  Whom  do  you  meet  in  your  houses,  children?  Yes,  your 
mamma  and  papa,  your  brothers  and  sisters.  And  whom  do  we  go  to 
church  to  meet?  Yes,  the  dear  heavenly  Father,  because  the  church 
is  the  house  of  God.  So  the  Tabernacle  was  to  be  the  tent,  or  place, 
where  the  Israelites  could  meet  God. 

God  told  Moses  just  how  it  was  to  be  made  and  when  he  came 
down  from  the  mountain,  he  told  the  people  what  God  had  said.  First, 
he  asked  them  to  bring  gifts  of  beautiful  things  with  which  to  make 
it,  and  the  people  brought  wood,  brass,  and  cloth  of  lovely  colors — 
purj)le  and  blue  and  scarlet.  They  also  brought  precious  stonee; 
bracelets,  chains  and  rings  of  gold  and  silver.  They  were  so  glad  to 
give  these  things  to  make  the  Tabernacle  for  God  that  soon  there  was 
more  than  could  be  used  and  Moses  had  to  send  them  word  not  to 
bring  anything  more. 

Then  he  called  two  men  whom  God  had  chosen  to  make  the 
Tabernacle,  and  they  asked  others  to  help  them.  They  made  every- 
thing just  as  God  wished,  and  put  their  best  work  into  it,  because 
they  loved  to  make  this  house  for  God.  The  Tabernacle  had  to  be 
carried  when  tliey  journeyed,  so  they  made  it  of  boards  that  could 
be  easily  taken  apart.  They  covered  these  boards  with  gold  and 
made  them  so  they  could  be  fastened  together  without  trouble. 

(Describe  the  shape  of  the  Tabernacle,  the  different  curtains,  and 
the  court  about  it.     Speak  of  the  ark  and  its  contents,  the  golden 
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table  and  candlestick.  Tell  of  the  beautiful  clothes  made  for  Aaron, 
the  high  priest,  dwelling  especially  upon  the  varied  colors,  which 
always  appeal  to  children.  Describe  the  setting  up  of  the  Tabernacle 
by  Moses  and  the  putting  in  place  of  all  its  furnishings.  Continue 
thus:) 

When  all  had  been  done  the  glory  of  God,  like  a  bright  cloud, 
covered  the  Tahernacle,  so  no  one  could  go  in.  But  after  a  time 
this  bright  cloud  stayed  just  over  the  ark  in  the  holy  room  and  then 
Aaron  could  enter  the  other  room  each  day  to  light  the  lamps  in 
the  candlestick  and  burn  incense  on  the  altar.  The  Tabernacle  was 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  plain  and  around  it  were  the  tents  of 
the  Israelites.  After  this,  when  the  cloud,  which  showed  God^s  glory, 
rested  over  the  Tabernacle,  the  people  stayed  in  that  place,  but  when 
the  cloud  rose  the  people  knew  they  were  to  pack  the  Tabernacle  and 
their  own  tents  and  journey  on  until  the  cloud  stopped  again.  I  think 
they  were  all  very  glad  God  had  now  such  a  beautiful  place  where 
He  could  stay  with  them. 

SUBJECT :     THE  SPIES  SENT  INTO  CANAAN. 

Numbers  IS,  H;  Deuteronomy  1:19-46, 

PICTURE :     RETURN  OF  THE  SPIES  FROM  THE  LAND  OP  PROMISE. — DOEE. 

For  almost  a  year  the  Israelites  stayed  near  Mount  Sinai,  the 
cloud  which  showed  that  God  was  with  them  resting  over  the  Taber- 
nacle. Then  the  cloud  lifted  and  they  knew  that  they  were  to  march 
on  again.  It  took  them  some  time  to  pack  their  tents  and  get  ready, 
but  when  everything  had  been  done,  the  priests  blew  their  silver 
trumpets  and  the  people  started.  The  boards  and  curtains  of  the 
Tabernacle  were  placed  in  covered  wagons,  drawn  by  oxen,  but  the  ark, 
the  golden  table  and  candlestick  were  carried  by  the  priests. 

Their  journey  was  a  hard  one  and  they  traveled  thru  such  a 
sandy,  rough  country  that  Moses  called  it  the  great  and  terrible  wil- 
derness. But  at  last  they  came  near  Canaan.  Moses  was  very  happy, 
and  he  said:  "We  are  now  come  to  the  land  which  God  promised 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  that  He  would  give  to  their  children. 
Fear  not,  but  go  in  and  take  it  for  yourselves." 

But  the  Israelites  were  afraid,  and  asked:  *^ould  it  not  be 
better  to  send  some  men  there  first,  who  shall  tell  us  what  is  the 
best  way  to  enter  the  land  and  whether  the  people  are  very  strong?" 

How  wrong  it  was  for  them  not  to  trust  the  dear  heavenly  Father 
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to  lead  them  in!  But  Ood  said  Moses  might  choose  twelve  men  to 
do  as  the  people  wished.  They  were  called  spies,  because  they  were 
to  spy  out,  or  look  over  the  land.  Among  these  were  Joshua,  Moses' 
helper,  who  fought  the  Amalekites,  and  Caleb.  Moses  told  the  spies 
to  look  the  country  over  and  see  what  grew  there,  whether  wood  was 
to  be  found,  and  whether  the  people  lived  in  tents  or  cities.  He 
asked  them  to  bring  back  some  of  the  fruit  and  then  he  told  them 
not  to  be  afraid,  for  God  would  take  care  of  them. 

Forty  days  the  men  traveled  thru  the  land  and  no  one  hurt 
them.  As  they  were  coming  back,  they  gathered  some  of  the  fruits, 
figs,  pomegranates  (which  were  like  oranges)  and  grapes.  One  bunch 
of  grapes  was  so  large  that  they  hung  it  on  a  pole  and  two  men 
carried  it  between  them,  as  you  see  them  doing  in  our  picture.  When 
the  people  saw  them  coming  back,  they  crowded  about  them,  wishing 
to  hear  what  they  had  to  tell  of  the  country.  The  spies  showed  them 
the  fruit  and  said :  "It  is  indeed  a  rich  land  and  grain  and  fruits  grow 
well  there,  but  the  people  are  very  strong  and  some  of  them  are  as 
large  as  giants.  The  cities,  too,  have  high  walls  about  them,  so  we 
could  never  take  them." 

But  Joshua  and  Caleb  said :  "We  need  not  be  afraid ;  let  us  go 
at  once  and  take  this  land,  for  God  has  promised  to  give  it  to  us 
and  He  will  help  us,  even  if  the  people  are  strong." 

The  other  spies,  however,  said:  "We  can  never  take  it.  The 
people  are  so  large  that  we  looked  like  grasshoppers  beside  them." 

When  the  Israelites  heard  this,  they  felt  so  badly  that  they  wept 
and  said :  "We  wish  we  had  all  died  in  Egypt  or  in  the  wilderness. 
If  we  go  into  this  land,  we  shall  all  be  killed.  Let  us  choose  another 
leader  instead  of  Moses  and  go  back  to  Egypt." 

WasnH  it  very  sad  that  they  wouldn^t  trust  God  to  help  tliem 
when  He  had  done  so  much  for  them  ?  Moses  and  Aaron  were  greatly 
troubled  because  the  people  were  so  wicked.  Joshua  and  Caleb,  too, 
tried  to  get  them  to  trust  God.  They  said :  "This  is  a  very  good  land 
and  God  will  be  with  us  and  help  us  to  take  it.    Pear  not." 

But  the  Israelites  were  ready  to  throw  stones  at  them,  because 
they  were  afraid  of  the  strong  people  in  the  land  and  did  not  want  to 
go  farther.  Just  then  the  cloud  which  showed  God's  glory  appeared 
before  them  and  God  said :  "How  long  will  it  be  before  this  people 
will  trust  Me?" 
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But  Moses  begged  Him  to  forgive  them.  '  Then  God  said  that 
because  they  would  not  trust  Him,  no  one  but  Joshua  and  Caleb  should 
go  into  the  land  He  had  promised  to  give  them.  For  forty  long  years 
they  must  wander  in  the  wilderness  and  then  their  children  should 
go  into  the  promised  land.  The  people  were  very  sad  because  they 
must  remain  in  the  wilderness,  and  I  am  sure  thev  wished  thev  had 
trusted  God  and  entered  Canaan. 

subject:     the  last  days  of  moses. 

Numbers  20,  27:12-23;  Deuteronomy  31,  32,  33, 

picture:    moses'  successor. — julius  von  schnow. 

(Speak  again  of  the  sin  of  unbelief  which  caused  the  long  wan- 
dering in  the  wilderness  and  then  continue  thus:) 

When  the  forty  years  had  almost  passed,  the  Israelites  came  to  a 
place  called  Kadish,  and  here  Miriam,  Moses*  sister,  was  taken  to  he 
with  the  dear  heavenly  Father.  Do  you  remember  how  she  had  watched 
his  little  cradle-boat  when  he  was  put  in  the  river,  and  how  she  had 
brought  their  mother  to  the  princess  as  one  who  would  care  for  him? 
Then  when  the  Israelites  had  crossed  the  sea  and  the  Egyptians 
could  no  longer  hurt  them,  Miriam  led  the  women  in  the  glad  son^i; 
of  thanksgiving.  All  these  years  I  know  that  Moses  had  loved  this 
dear  sister  and  he  must  ha^-e  been  lonely  when  she  was  no  longer 
with  him. 

Now  I  have  something  very  sad  to  tell  you.  Do  you  know  to 
whom  Moses  always  went  when  in  trouble?  Yes,  to  God.  Tho 
the  people  had  murmured  very  often  and  had  been  angry  with  Moses 
when  they  did  not  have  what  they  wanted,  he  had  always  been  gentle 
and  kind  to  them,  and  had  gone  at  once  to  God  to  ask  Him  to  help 
them.  But  there  was  one  time  when  even  Moses  did  not  do  what 
was  right.  While  the  people  were  at  Kadish  it  was  hard  for  them 
to  get  water.  They  came  to  Moses  and  said  in  a  very  angry  tone: 
'*Why  did  you  bring  us  into  this  dreadful  place  where  there  is  nothing 
for  us  to  drink?  We  have  no  grain  to  eat,  no  figs  nor  grapes  nor 
pomegranates,  and  now  we  can  not  even  get  water!" 

Moses  and  Aaron  were  very  sad  when  tlie  people  spoke  thu:»  an?1 
showed  that  they  did  not  trust  God.  But  they  went  to  the  Tabernacle 
and  there  they  knelt  down  and  asked  God  to  help  them.  The  glory 
of  the  Lord  shone  over  them  and  God  said:     "Take  your  rod  and 
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gather  all  the  people  together  and  speak  to  the  rock  and  it  shall 
give  water  for  them  and  for  their  cattle." 

Moses  took  the  rod  and  he  and  Aaron  gathered  all  the  people  to- 
gether. But  then,  children,  instead  of  speaking  to  the  rock,  as  Ood 
had  told  him  to  do,  he  spoke  very  angrily  to  the  people.  He  ^?\d: 
"Hear  now,  ye  rebels ;  must  we  bring  water  out  of  this  rock  for  you  '^'* 

Was  it  Moses  and  Aaron  who  made  the  water  come,  children? 
Oh,  no,  it  was  God,  and  it  was  very  wrong  for  Moses  to  speak  thus. 
Then,  instead  of  just  speaking  to  the  rock,  as  God  had  .told  him  lo  do, 
Moses  raised  his  hand  and  struck  it  twice.  But  tho  Moses  did 
wrong,  God  sent  the  water,  as  He  had  promised  to  do.  It  came  pouring 
out  of  the  rock,  so  there  was  plenty  for  the  people  and  their  cattle  to 
drink.  Then  God  spoke  to  Moses  and  Aaron  and  said:  "Because 
you  did  not  obey  Me,  but  instead  struck  the  rock  and  spoke  angrily 
to  the  people,  you  can  not  enter  the  land  of  Canaan." 

Even  tho  Moses  had  done  just  what  God  wished  for  so  many 
years,  God  had  to  punish  him  when  he  did  wrong.  I  know  he  felt  very 
sad,  because  he  had  hoped  that  after  bringing  the  people  out  of 
Egypt  and  leading  them  on  the  long  journey  thru  the  wilderness, 
he  might  at  last  bring  them  into  the  beautiful  country  which  God  had 
promised  to  give  them.  But  he  knew  he  had  done  wrong,  and  I  am 
stire  he  nskcd  God  to  forgive  him. 

(Tell  of  Aaron's  death  on  Mount  Hor  and  of  the  transfer  of 
his  robes  to  his  son.  Then  continue :)  As  Moses  came  down  from  the 
mountain,  he  felt  very  lonely,  for  he  missed  his  dear  brother,  who 
had  been  with  him  for  so  many  years,  ^^ut  soon  God  came  again  to 
him  and  said  that  he,  too,  was  to  come  to  be  with  him  in  heaven. 
Moses  thought  at  once  of  the  people  whom  he  so  loved  and  for  whom 
he  had  done  so  much.  He  said :  "Oh,  Lord,  wilt  thou  not  choose 
another  leader  for  these  people  in  my  place?  If  they  have  no  one 
to  tell  them  wliere  to  go,  they  will  be  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd." 

God  then  said  that  he  might  choose  Joshua  to  take  his  place.  I 
am  sure  Moses  was  glad  tliat  this  dear  friend  was  to  lead  the  people. 
He  sent  for  Joshua  and  putting  his  hands  upon  his  head,  he  blessed 
him.  I  want  to  read  you  the  beautiful  words  he  said  to  him.  (Read 
Deuteronomy  31 :7,  8.  Tell  of  Moses'  long  talk  with  the  people,  in 
which  he  reminded  them  of  God's  care  of  and  goodness  to  them. 
Speak  of  his  urging  them  to  talk  to  their  children  of  God's  dealings 
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with  them,  to  offer  the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest  to  Him,  to  be  gen- 
erous to  the  poor,  etc.) 

When  Moses  had  finished  telling  the  people  these  things,  he 
blessed  them  and  said  good-bye  and  then  Ood  called  him  to  come  up 
on  a  mountain,  as  He  had  called  Aaron.  Prom  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, God  showed  him  all  the  beautiful  land  which  He  was  going  to 
give  the  Israelites.  He  saw  the  Kiver  Jordan  flowing  along  and 
beyond  it,  the  rich  fields,  the  cities  and  the  high  mountains  of  Canaan. 
I  know  he  was  glad  that  the  people,  whom  he  loved,  and  for  whom 
he  had  done  so  much,  were  to  have  so  beautiful  a  country.  Then  God 
took  him  to  be  with  Himself  in  heaven. 

Many,  many  years  after  this,  when  Jesus  was  on  earth.  He  went 
up  on  a  mountain  and  while  there,  Moses  came  from  heaven  to  talk 
with  Him  for  a  few  moments. 

We  all  like  to  hear  about  Moses,  because  he  was  one  of  the  best 
men  who  ever  lived.  He  was  brave  and  strong,  and  so  gentle  and 
patient  thai  when  the  people  murmured  and  spoke  angrily  to  him, 
instead  of  answering  them,  he  went  to  God  for  help.  He  always  loved 
the  dear  heavenly  Father  and  he  tried  hard  to  please  Him. 


HER  INCONVENIENT  FATHER. 

When  Miss  Alice  Roosevelt  was  a  little  girl  she  uttered  a  com- 
plaint that  must  surely  find  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  ever}'  wilful 
lawbreaker  in  ,the  land  whose  case  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  our 
uncompromising  President. 

Her  teacher  at  school  had  been  inquiring  for  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  vho 
was  ill,  and  Alice  answered  plaintively: 

"She  isn't  much  better  yet.  Yes,  it^s  pretty  hard.  Papa  stays  at 
home  most  all  the  time,  vou  see,  and  that  makes  it  dreadfullv  incon- 
venient.*' 

"Why,  how  is  that?" 

"Oh,  don't  you  see?  He  doesn't  understand  like  mama.  When 
mama  tells  me  to  be  home  at  four  o'clock,  and  I  get  there  at  half  past 
she  understands;  but  when  papa  says  four,  and  I  get  there  at  even 
quarter  past,  he  doesn't  understand  at  all." — Youth'3  Companion. 
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After  an  adjournment  of  a  month  we  will  proceed  with  our 
informal  report  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  meeting  in 
Canada. 

We  have  already  given  the  results  of  the  Committee  of  Nineteen 
up  to  date.  The  conference  of  training  teachers  was  the  next  upon 
the  program.  As  before  stated,  the  doors  of  the  meeting  were  gen- 
erously thrown  open  to  all  who  were  interested. 

Miss  Patty  Hill  presented  the  first  paper  embodying  the  uncon- 
servative  view.  Miss  Hill  began  by  stating  that  this  was  the  day 
when  kindergartners  had  begun  to  criticise  themselves  and  that  when 
once  self-criticism  began  there  was  a  let-up  of  criticism  from  outside 
the  ranks.  In  considering  the  gifts,  and  our  use  of  them,  we  must 
study  them  in  the  light  of  Froebel's  own  peculiar  bent  toward  mathe- 
matics, his  interests  as  affected  by  his  youthful  occupations  as  archi- 
tect, forester,  surveyor  and  crystallographer,  etc.,  and  the  light  of 
the  nature  environment  of  his  early  years.  We  may  ask  ourselves, 
she  said,  what  would  the  Mother  Play  have  been  if  grown  in  one 
of  our  large  cities. 

The  remarkable  way  in  which  FroebePs  system  meets  the  needs 
of  the  children  is  to  be  explained  by  his  love  of  childhood  and  his 
faith  in  self-activity. 

The  gifts  meet  tlie  fundamental  needs  of  the  child  for  investi- 
gation, experiment,  construction,  representation  and  for  pure  play. 

Miss  Hill  would  use  paper  dolls,  toy  animals,  etc.,  in  connection 
with  the  gifts,  not  as  substitutes  for  them.  They  lend  the  neces- 
sary human  element. 

They  vivify  the  image.  They  increase  the  educational  purpose 
and  its  results.  Miss  Hill  stated  her  own  views  upon  method  very 
clearly  and  succinctly.  Regarding  dictation,  she  said  that  at  least 
if  the  child  gives  up  his  own  way  to  follow  the  teacher^s  dictation,  he 
should  be  given  a  clear  image  of  what  is  to  be  made.  The  criticism 
of  the  kindergarten  child  that  he  can  not  amuse  himself,  she  regards 
as  due  to  loss  of  power  consequent  upon  too  much  following  of  dicta- 
tion. 
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We  wish  we  might  write  out  our  notes  in  more  detail,  but  do  not 
feel  justified  in  so  doing. 

Miss  Fisher's  paper  we  are  not  permitted  to  give  in  full,  and 
again  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  just  how  much  of  our  rough  notes  we  are 
justified  in  giving.  Miss  Fisher  stated  that  in  the  kindergartenR 
under  her  supervision  all  the  Froebellian  occupations  are  used  with  the 
exception  of  pricking.  The  sixth  gift  is  not  used.  Among  outside 
materials  used  are  nuts,  marbles,  cans,  nest,  shells,  boxes,  nature 
materials,  winding,  sewing  cords  and  staples,  boards  and  nails,  enamel 
cloth,  and  sand.  In  larger  materials,  the  blocks,  tablets,  slats  for 
sticks  are  used  of  a  size  to  retain  the  inch  as  unit  of  measurement. 
Enlarged  material  is  also  used  in  the  occupationB. 

As  to  the  method,  their  yearly  program  tells  the  tale.  Miss 
Blow's  program  is  used  as  the  basis,  the  starting  point  being  the 
child's  actual  experiences  with  the  wind  and  the  weather  vane,  the 
baby,  etc.  Miss  Fisher  told  with  some  detail  the  manner  in  which 
the  picture  is  used,  the  stories,  songs,  games,  etc.,  that  center 
around  it. 

Miss  Alice  O'Grady  gave  some  valuable  statistics  on  kindergarten 
examinations. 

Miss  Allison's  presentation  of  the  problems  of  supervision  will  be 
found  on  another  page.  It  contains  valuable  hints,  not  only  for 
supervisors  and  training  teachers,  but  for  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  kindergarten  from  any  standpoint.  If  you  ever  hope  to  become 
a  supervisor,  study  this  paper  carefully. 

PLANS   OF  WORK. 

The  report  of _  the  committee  of  nineteen  was  given  Thursday 
morning.  It  was  published  in  the  May  number  of  the  Magazine. 
Then  followed  most  interesting  ten-minute  addresses  by  leading  kin- 
dergartners  on  Plans  of  Work. 

Miss  Wieelock  presided  as  chairman,  introducing  Miss  Blow 
as  the  kindergartners'  guide,  philosopher  and  friend.  Miss  Blow  said 
that  the  kindergartners  had  found  out  that  they  do  disagree  and  that 
she  is  glad  they  disagree.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  community.  It 
indicates  life  and  character.  She  quoted  the  clever  verses  about  the 
creature  which  hesitated  so  long  as  to  whether  to  be  a  bird  or  a 
mammal  that  it  ended  in  being  a  duck-bill,  which  is  a  poor  example 
of  either,  tho  resembling  each  in  some  particular.    Such  a  character- 
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less  being  is  far  from  the  ideal  of  an  efficient  kindergartner.  Mips 
Blow  said  she  did  not  believe  in  a  rigid  program  which  forced  ex- 
ternals upon  the  child,  nor  that  all  children  should  be  doing  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  hour.  Neither  did  she  believe  each  young  kinder- 
gartner capable  of  the  feat  of  making  her  own  program,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  (1)  During  the  two  years  of  kindergarten  study  in 
the  training  schools  the  student's  grasp  of  necessary  principles  is 
incomplete  and  shallow;  (2)  the  program  of  the  student,  not  being 
tested  in  actual  practice,  there  is  no  opportunity  to  prove  its  value; 
(3)  everything  can  not  be  done  in  two  years.  The  plan  used  is  a  reg- 
ister of  the  collective  experience  of  many  thru  many  years.  The  value 
of  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  plans  dependent  upon  differenlj 
world-views  must  be  left  to  the  arbitrament  of  time.  The  ^^program'* 
used  so  long  had  been  modified  in  the  last  few  years.  New  possibili- 
ties had  been  opened  up  in  the  mind  of  the  originator.  It  was  not 
fixed  beyond  possibility  of  improvement. 

Miss  Temple,  of  the  Chicago  Free  Association,  spoke  next.  She 
referred  to  conditions  in  her  own  city,  describing  the  relation  between 
her  training  school  and  kindergartens.  Fifteen  to  eighteen  directors, 
all  graduates  of  the  same  training  school,  who  have  been  working 
for  years  in  kindergartens  in  charge  of  all  classes  of  children,  in 
schools  contrasting  strongly  as  to  number  of  children  and  equipment. 
Monthly  conferences  are  held.  The  students  here  practice  during 
entire  course.  At  first  the  new  student  uses  a  program  prepared  for 
her  by  her  director,  tho  the  plan,  plays  and  occupations  are  explained 
and  discussed  in  teachers'  meetings,  so  that  she  sees  her  particular 
work  in  relation  to  the  whole.  They  do  not  make  their  own  complete 
programs  all  at  once,  but  work  out  different  details,  after  some  ac- 
quaintance with  childhood,  its  interests  and  attention,  value  of  play, 
etc.,  gradually,  under  supervision.  It  is  observed  that  the  work  be- 
comes more  interesting  and  vital  as  soon  as  the  students  begin  to 
make  their  own  programs.  This  program  accompanies  a  growing 
knowledge  of  psychological  and  pedagogical  principles  and  laws.  In 
Miss  Temple's  opinion,  two  years'  training  ought  to  give  a  fairly  good 
ability  in  this  direction,  tho  she  agreed  that  in  two  years  there  was 
not  time  to  master  Froebel  or  make  a  perfect  program,  but  she  had 
fadth  in  the  growth  of  the  power  to  plan  as  well  as  to  execute.  No 
one  program  could  serve  equally  well  children  of  differing  environ- 
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ment.    The  special  course  in  program-making  came  at  close  of  sec- 
ond year. 

Miss  Mclntyre,  of  Toronto,  told  in  clear  and  happy  manner  the 
plan  of  work  used  in  the  Normal  school.  Child  study  in  connection 
with  the  kindergarten  work  is  one  of  their  distinguishing  features. 
The  children  are  unobtrusively  observed  during  the  morning  practice 
and  are  classified  as  active  and  passive;  physical  and  mental  charac- 
teristics are  noted  and  a  search  for  causes  of  peculiarities  made; 
attitudes,  gestures,  signs  of  nervousness,  and  their  signification,  and 
the  connection  between  interest,  attention,  temperament,  etc.,  are 
studied  and  analyzed  in  connection  with  later  psychological  study. 
There  is  definite  and  careful  work  in  nature  study,  including  observa- 
tions of  wild  flowers,  in  their  habitat,  insects  and  their  life  history, 
birds  and  astronomy. 

Miss  McKenzie,  of  London,  Ontario,  told  how  kindergartens  could 
•  be  established  in  her  city.     If  a  required  number  of  signatures  were 
secured  in  a  given  locality  a  kindergarten  must  be  established. 

Miss  Fisher,  of  Boston,  told  of  having  a  real  live  baby  brought 
to  kindergarten  and  from  that  leading  out  to  the  babies  in  other 
families,  and  all  the  activities  that  naturally  circulate  around  the 
"useless  scrap  of  a  baby."  And  so  leading  out  to  other  homes.  Fif- 
teen minutes  every  day  are  given  to  free  play.  She  defined  freedom 
as  inward  conformity  to  an  ideal  and  maintained  that  we  do  not  grow 
free  without  wise  guidance.  She  gave  a  vivid  word  picture  of  how 
the  work  centers  around  the  mother  play. 

Miss  Patty  Hill  was  aptly  introduced  as  sunshine  from  the 
sunny  South.  Miss  Hill  does  not  use  the  uniform  program.  Asked 
what,  in  an  environment  made  up  largely  of  breweries,  she  could  find 
to  give  the  children,  she  replied  there  are  always  ideals  within  the 
child^s  experience  which  can  be  used.  Miss  Hill  questions  the  wisdom 
of  some  of  the  nature-games  used  on  the  circle.  Few,  if  any,  children 
would  of  their  own  initiative  play  being  flowers  or  sunbeams.  The 
human  activities  are  what  interest  them  if  they  are  not  contaminated 
(  ?)  by  the  kindergarten.  She  would  leave  such  materials  out  of  the 
circle  and  put  it  in  art. 

Miss  Harrison  did  not  believe  in  the  uniform,  but  in  the  universal 
in  program  making.  There  are  still  points  of  difference  in  the  world 
view.    As  for  direction  versus  no  direction,  every  kindergarten  direc- 
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tor,  she  said,  had  directed  the  children.  There  never  was  one  who  did 
not  direct.  The  greart  central  idea  of  kindergartens  was  the  develop- 
ment into  a  consciousness  of  the  divine.  In  trade  games  we  do  not 
aim  to  teach  details  of  work,  but  to  develop  joy  in  good  workman- 
ship and  lead  up  to  the  ideal  of  what  the  trade  world  means,  and  so 
shine  in  ourselves  that  every  elevator  boy  or  cabman  will  feel  it.  We 
have  untold  power  and  influence  if  we  live  up  to  our  ideals. 

The  foundation  of  work  with  children  is  the  thought  of  reverence. 

Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill  thought  that  even  if  **the  program"  were 
open  to  criticisms  by  the  young  kindergartner  it  would  take  consid- 
erable courage  on  the  part  of  such  an  one  to  suggest  improvement  in 
a  program  issued  by  such  experienced  kindergartners  and  used  for 
years  and  understood  to  be  of  universal  application.  After  a  liigh  school 
or  college  graduate  has  had  two  years  of  kindergarten  training  she 
ought  to  have  a  little  "free  play"  for  herself.  It  is  a  mistake  to  use 
so  many  occupations  simultaneously. 

Miss  Elder,  of  Buffalo,  showed  a  basket  made  of  paper  twine, 
a  new  material  which  is  easily  handled  by  the  children. 

Miss  O'Grady  objected  to  the  words  conservatism  and  progressive 
as  applied  to  different  groups  of  kindergartners.  She  contended  that 
those  who  had  been  labeled  conservative  were  not  unprogressive. 

Miss  Niel,  of  Washington,  expressed  the  sense  of  a  growing  unity 
in  diversity  by  quoting  Kipling's  lines: 

There  are  nine  and  sixty  ways,  of  constnicting  tribal  lays, 
And  every  single  one  of  them  is  right. 

Miss  Mclntyre  felt  that  the  developing  of  the  essential  ideals  of 
the  Mother  Play  left  no  time  for  any  other. 

Miss  Temple,  of  Chicago,  thought  that  all  material  was  valuable 
as  a  means  of  self-expression.  The  claim  that  the  outside  constructive 
occupations  were  unrelated,  resulting  in  broken,  scattered  ideas,  was 
met  by  the  fact  that  they  were  related  in  human  activities  of  home 
and  neighborhood.  Rightly  used  the  child  became  increasingly  inde- 
pendent. There  could  be  no  regular  sequence  of  form  without  sacri- 
ficing interest. 

In  Brooklyn,  as  Miss  Glidden  told  us,  they  use  all  the  gifts ;  they 
do  not  use  Proebellian  drawing.  They  place  the  emphasis  on  the  art 
side.    Large  material  is  now  on  their  supply  list. 

Miss  Blow  concluded  the  program.     She  replied  to  those  who 
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asked  why  she  was  unwilling  to  give  "the  program"  to  the  general 
public  of  kindergartners,  that  so  doing  would  conduce  to  the  very 
mechanism  which  it  had  been  accused  of  perpetuating.  It  could  only 
be  given  and  taken  rightly  when  discussed  with  supervisors  and  classes 
in  psychology,  literature  and  practically  embodied  in  program  cor- 
responding with  the  theoretical  view.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  it 
because,  following  the  same  world  view,  all  would  of  themselves  evolve 
the  same  one. 

The  first  regular  meeting  was  held  in  the  Normal  School  Wednes- 
day morning,  the  invocation  being  offered  by  Rev.  Chancellor  Bur- 
wash,  president  of  Victoria  University. 

The  honourable  mayor,  Mr.  Thomas  Urquhart,  was  most  gracious 
and  happy  in  his  words  of  welcome. 

"His  Worship"  said  that  there  was  one  thing  he  thought  a  teacher 
required,  namely,  faith — faith  in  the  work,  faith  in  the  child,  faith  in 
himself  or  herself,  and  faith  in  God.  The  qualities  which  were  written 
on  the  city  coat  of  arms-industry,  integrity,  and  intelligence-were 
represented  in  the  Toronto  teachers.  Their  object  was  to  make  this 
motto  the  pole  star  of  every  pupil. 

In  conclusion,  the  mayor  said  that  he  again  welcomed  heartily 
the  convention,  and  would  say  that  it  was  safe  to  leave  the  convention 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Brown,  and  the  committee  of 
teachers.  He  only  wished  the  visitors  would  remain  in  Toronto  alto- 
gether, and  when  he  saw  so  much  genius,  ability  and  beauty  before 
him,  he  thought  there  would,  be  no  doubt  but  that  these  teachers  would 
be  readily  assimilated. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Brown,  chairman  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city, 
added  his  words  of  greeting  and  gave  a  brief  survey  of  the  growth  of 
the  kindergarten  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Hughes,  so  well  known  to  kindergartners,  reported  for  the 
committee  on  arrangements,  calling  attention  to  the  flags  and  banners 
which  employ  the  colors  common  to  both  countries  and  explaining 
the  beautiful  maple  leaf  pin  given  each  of  the  delegates  as  the  emblem 
of  Toronto ;  also  the  combination  of  the  symbols  that  together  make  the 
Canadian  flag.  This,  when  it  came  to  final  unity  between  the  two 
countries,  would  make  such  union  just  so  much  more  simple.  And 
then  he  suggested,  as  stated  in  our  May  number,  that  American  stamps 
at  present  were  no  good  in  Canada. 
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Miss  Poulsson,  the  recording  secretary,  had  some  practical  sug- 
gestions to  make.  She  recommended  the  developing  of  the  report 
reading  habit.  (1)  That  the  secretaries  of  the  local  branches  should 
circulate  the  reports;  (2)  keep  copies  on  file  as  property  of  the  local 
board;  (3)  send  one  copy  to  the  local  public  library;  (4)  return  un- 
used copies  to  the  recording  secretary. 

The  corresponding  secretary  reported  sixty-four  new  societies. 

The  reports  of  delegates  were  much  the  same  as  in  previous 
years.  Many  branches  have  regular  courses  of  lectures  from  outside 
specialists  or  from  inside  authorities.  Some  maintain  scholarships, 
others  support  free  kindergartens.  Many  unite  in  different  ways  with 
the  primary  grades,  thus  making  for  unity  and  harmony  in  the  schools. 
While  good  work  is  thus  being  accomplished,  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  resting  on  one's  oars.  Those  communities  which  have  no  kinder- 
gartens must  be  helped  to  feel  the  need  for  them,  and  those  which 
have  secured  them  must  not  rest  in  that  apparent  security,  but  must 
continue  to  make  them  indispensable  or  otherwise  they  will  become 
the  prey  of  the  evader  of  taxes. 

N.    B.    A.    REPORT. 

Miss  Mary  Jean  Miller,  president  of  the  kindergarten  department 
of  the  National  Educational  Association,  brought  cordial  greetings 
from  that  body  and  also  some  reminders  and  suggestions  which  are 
timely.  She  said,  "I  believe  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  time  when 
we  can  become  a  more  unified  and  complete  International  Kinder- 
garten Union  only  by  fully  identifying  ourselves  with  the  larger  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  of  which  we  are  an  organic  part. 

The  kindergarten  is  an  essential  part  of  elementary  education. 
Up  to  recent  date  the  public  school  has  taken  little  account  of  the 
training  of  its  kindergartners,  depending  for  them  upon  private 
training  schools.  In  the  future  as  the  program  of  the  normal  de- 
partment of  the  N.  E.  A.  indicates,  the  public  school  will  support 
more  of  its  training  schools  for  kindergartners. 

Would  it  be  wise  among  other  committees  of  the  I.  K.  U.  to 
have  one  upon  the  training  and  supervisions  of  public  school  kin- 
dergartens ? 

In  one  of  our  large  cities  recently  the  superintendent  made  the 
statement  that  the  assistant  superintendents  did  not  much  care  for 
the  kindergarten.  Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  be  asking  ourselves  some 
pertinent  question? 

Why  are  some  educators  not  favorable  to  the  kindergarten  ? 
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In  various  cities  conditions  are  quite  different.  Does  the  train- 
ing school  of  today  fit  the  graduate  to  meet  them?  We  can  not  at 
once  change  conditions,  but  we  may  determine  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  them. 

If  the  child  has  but  one  year  in  kindergarten  and  that  from 
six  to  seven,  how  can  that  time  be  most  profitably  spent?  In  other 
places  the  age  is  from  five  to  six.  Should  we  aim  to  give  three 
yearns  training  in  one?  And  still  other  cities  permit  the  child 
from  four  to  six  in  their  kindergarten.     What  shall  be  done  for  him  ? 

Does  the  I.  K.  TJ.  fraternity  idea  help  us  to  best  meet  these 
problems,  or  must  we  give  up  some  of  our  dogmas,  unite  our  forces 
as  is  now  being  done  in  municipal  matters,  and  thereby  draw  all 
men  unto  us?  Come  to  Asbury  Park  July  3  to  7,  where  we  are  to 
have  a  program  with  an  equal  number  of  kindergartners  and  school- 
men to  discuss  some  subjects  suggested  by  educators,  some  of  whom 
are  favorable  and  others  unfavorable  to  the  kindergarten. 

Let  us  meet  in  the  great  open  of  a  broad  educational  plane.  It 
is  not 

"What  we  give,  but  what  we  share. 
For  education  without  the  kindergarten  Is  bare." 

RECREATION. 

On  two  successive  days  the  kindergartners  of  the  city  entertained 
the  guests  by  charming  luncheons  held  in  rooms  in  the  Normal  School. 
Seated  at  the  tiny  chairs  at  the  small  kindergarten  tables,  each  bright 
with  the  yellow  of  daffodils,  the  delicious  repast  was  served  quickly 
and  deftly.  Dainty  hand-painted  souvenir  cards  were  at  each  place. 
The  luncheon  certainly  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  guests  and  the 
gracious  hostesses  betrayed  no  hint  of  the  time  and  labor  given  to  ita 
preparation  and  serving. 

A  drive  round  the  city  gave  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Toronto,  estab- 
lishing its  place  in  the  minds  of  the  kindergartners  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  cities  and  a  rival  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  the  number  of 
its  churches.  Some  of  these  were  most  imposing  edifices.  In  the 
trap  of  Mr.  Shaw,  head  of  the  leading  business  college  of  Toronto, 
who  drove  his  splendid  pair  of  mettlesome  horses,  Miss  Ada  Van 
Stone  Harris,  of  Rochester,  Miss  Mabel  McKinney,  of  Cleveland,  and 
the  editor  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine,  led  the  procession  of 
tally-hos  and  carriages  that  made  the  tour  of  the  city,  stopping  mi 
route  to  attend  Parliament,  completely  filling  the  ladies'  galleries. 
It  was  an  interesting  glimpse  into  a  picturesque  phase  of  political  life 
in  Canada.    One  dull  address  was  followed  by  another  of  a  lively,  sar- 
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castic  turn ;  approval  was  expressed,  not  by  clapping,  but  by  a  vigor- 
ous slapping  of  the  desks.  The  fonnal,  respectful  bow  to  the  speaker 
by  those  few  members  who  left  the  hall,  offset  the  somewhat  flippant 
atmosphere  produced  by  the  flipping  of  personal  letters  into  the 
main  aisle  and  the  running  of  the  small,  large-collared  pages  to  pick 
them  up  and  deposit  in  the  proper  receptacles.  The  building  is  a 
beautiful  one,  dignified,  reposeful,  expanding  the  spirit.  Tea  was 
served  by  the  Honorable  Speaker,  Mr.  St.  John  and  ladies,  in  the 
speaker's  chambers,  all  the  visitors  agreeing  among  themselves  that 
the  Parliament  was  most  fortunate  in  its  presiding  officer. 

A  reception  was  held  Thursday  evening  in  the  Provincial  Mu- 
seum, which  occupies  rooms  in  the  Normal  School  (this  Normal 
School,  we  understand,  is  the  oldest  on  the  continent).  Mrs.  James 
L.  Hughes,  Mrs.  Alfred  Rutter,  Mrs.  J.  P.  McLaughlin,  Miss  Currie, 
Miss  Mclntyre,  were  among  the  local  kindergartners  upon  the  recep- 
tion committee. 

The  Museum  contains  some  good  paintings  and  a  number  of  his- 
torical curiosities  and  war  souvenirs.  We  were  surprised  and  inter- 
ested to  find  in  a  large  glass  case  about  seven  or  eight  of  the  well 
known  Rogers  groups  of  statuary,  each  one  being  a  war  piece,  showing 
an  incident  in  the  Civil  War.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the 
rounds  in  company  with  a  citizen  of  Toronto  who  confessed  that  he 
had  not  been  in  the  Museum  for  twenty-five  years. 

MUSIC    IN    RELATION    TO    LIFE. 

Wednesday  evening  Mr.  Thomas  Whitney  Surrette,  of  Columbia, 
spoke  on  Music  in  Relation  to  Life.  All  art,  he  said,  was  an  har- 
monious expression  of  life,  and  he  reminded  his  audience  of  how 
truly  Greek,  Gothic,  Italian  art  represented  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  various  peoples  whence  these  art  expressions  had  sprung.  In 
the  same  way,  music  reflects  the  conditions  from  which  it  springs.  He 
then  read  some  lines  of  Gray's  Elegy  to  show  how  in  measured,  classic 
form,  in  rhythm,  meter,  language,  it  was  a  perfect  type  of  the  feelings, 
manners  and  customs  of  its  period.  He  then  played  some  meas- 
ures from  Mozart  to  show  how  perfectly  they  matched  in  spirit  and 
form  the  formality  and  classic  style  of  the  Elegy.  Next  some  lines 
of  Browning's  and  George  Meredith's  were  read,  paralleled  by  music 
by  Brahms,  in  which  the  idea  was  perhaps  equally  obscure,  no  rhyme 
and  little  form,  but  the  idea  expressed  that  truth  is  within  ourselves. 
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So  Beethoven's  noble  music  expresses  the  growing  democracy  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

If  it  be  true  that  there  is  this  intimate  connection  between  music 
and  life,  what  is  the  value  of  music?  Mr.  Surette  would  say  that  as 
we  practice  it  today  it  has  no  particular  connection  with  life.  It  is  an 
exotic.  Both  school  music  and  domestic  music  are  defective.  We  go 
too  much  to  opera.  Had  he  his  way,  he  would  permit  no  one  to  go 
to  an  opera  till  he  could  show  coupons  showing  that  he  had  been  to 
three  chamber  concerts.  People  go  now  to  hear  a  particular  singer 
sing  a  famous  high  note,  rather  than  to  hear  the  music  as  such. 

Something  is  wrong  with  our  teaching  of  music  in  the  public 
schools.  In  Massachusetts  there  has  been  no  increase  in  number  of 
choral  societies  since  music  was  taught  in  the  schools.  Music,  as 
taught  in  schools,  is  useless,  being  planned  largely  by  those  getting 
out  school  books.  You  can  not  eat  or  wear  music.  It  belongs  to  the 
ideal  side.    It  can  not  be  made  to  serve  a  wicked  purpose. 

One  cardinal  principle  in  educating  for  appreciation  of  music  is 
that  the  same  thing  must  be  heard  over  and  over  till  familiar. 

An  important  statement, 'which  many  are  ready  to  verify,  is  that 
all  people  like  great  music.  But  they  need  to  hear  the  great  things 
often  in  order  to  appreciate  them.  Mr.  Surette  concluded  by  playing 
Beethoven's  Heroica  S}Tnphony  upon  the  pianola  to  show  how  valuable 
these  new  devices  are  in  giving  opportunity  for  the  uninitiated  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  good  music  and  then  when  they  have  the 
chance  to  hear  a  great  player  or  orchestra  they  are  ready  to  appreciate 
that  which  is  already  somewhat  known  to  them. 

The  same  evening  Miss  Shedlock  gave  her  delightful  lecture 
on  the  Eesponsibilities  of  Story-telling. 

Thursday  afternoon  the  parents'  committee  held  their  profitable 
conference,  Mrs.  Langzettel,  chairman. 

Dr.  James  E.  Russell,  dean  of  Teachers'  College,  New  York,  spoke 
first,  his  topic  being  What  are  the  Vital  Things  in  the  Educa- 
tion OF  Young  Women? 

Dean  Eussoll  paraphrased  liis  own  subject,  asking.  What  counts 
most  in  the  making  of  women?  If  we  parents  were  free  to  act 
as  we  thought  best,  untrammeled  by  custom,  tradition  or  prejudice, 
what  would  we  do  with  our  daughters  while  they  are  growing  into 
womanhood?  The  answer  to  such  a  question  goes  to  the  very  bot- 
tom of  one's  educational  philosophy. 
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He  was  somewhat  severe  in  saying  that  we  ask  early,  Shall  we 
send  our  daughters  to  college?  We  inquire  early  concerning  danc- 
ing masters,  classical  and  modem  languages ;  we  are  insistent  on  good 
spelling  and  pronunciation — all  these  are  matters  within  our  own 
control.  But  the  bab/s  food,  the  air  she  breathes,  and  the  water 
she  drinks — these  are  mysteries  known  only  to  nurses,  physicians — 
and  grandmothers. 

Feeling  the  importance  of  proper  nutrition,  air  and  exercise 
from  the  beginning,  Dean  Eussell  would  make  his  first  question,  not 
whart  college  shall  we  send  the  girl  to,  but  what  course  of  study 
sliould  her  parents  enter?  He  puts  good  health  as  the  first  desid- 
eratum in  the  education  of  girls,  since  all  other  good  things  attained 
are  worth  so  much  more  if  accompanied  by  good  health. 

What  is  usually  called  "overburdening**  in  the  schools  he  at- 
tributes to  ^^inderfeeding  and  mal-nutrition."  "The  mischief  is  done 
before  the  school  has  a  chance  to  try  its  hand,  and  only  one  recourse 
is  left  to  it  and  to  the  intelligent  parent  ...  so  to  instruct 
the  girl  that  she  may  be  able. to  prevent  in  her  own  children  the 
faults  from  which  she  herself  has  suffered.** 

"If  the  principles  of  reproduction  and  heredity,  of  physiology 
and  hygiene,  of  food  selection  and  preparation,  can  not  be  given 
properly  in  a  secondary  school  to  girls  who  will  soon  be  in  need 
of  such  information,  then  there  is  something  radically  wrong  with 
those  schools.** 

"The  surest  way  to  break  down  family  life  and  destroy  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  marriage  tie  is  to  mate  an  ignorant  man  with  an  ignorant 
woman — ignorant  of  all  that  marriage  means  and  unfitted  to  meet 
its  obligations.** 

Next  in  importance  Dean  Russell  named  proper  manners  and 
morals — suitable  habits,  l>ecause  "without  some  such  *  *  *  there 
can  be  no  effective  participation  in  social  life.**  *  *  *  .  "These 
ends  are  the  result  of  discipline  under  conditions  which  are  favorable 
to  the  fixing  of  habits." 

The  next  vital  thing  in  the  education  of  anyone,  according  to 
Dean  Russell  is  the  ability  to  engage  in  useful  occupation.  If  there 
is  work  for  woman  to  do,  her  place  and  satisfaction  in  life,  her 
influence  upon  others,  her  returns  for  her  labor — all  demand  that 
she  sliould  be  fitted  for  the  task. 

"I  am  thinking  not  only  of  those  who  work  for  money,  but  spe- 
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cially  of  the  married  woman.  There  is  no  profession  that  induces 
greater  physical  strain  and  nervous  waste,  calls  for  more  of  the  moral 
virtues,  or  profits  more  from  the  use  of  common  sense  than  that  of 
wife  and  mother.  It  is  not  a  money-making  profession;  it  is  pre- 
eminently the  money-spending  profession,  and  to  spend  money  wisely 
is  far  more  difficult  than  to  earn  it.  .  .  .  To  spend  prudently 
that  there  may  be  no  waste;  wisely  that  the  best  may  be  obtained; 
generously,  that  as  many  as  possible  may  be  benefitted  thereby;  to 
spend  not  only  money  but  also  time  and  energy  in  doing  the  world's 
work.** 

The  fourth  point  is  the  appreciation  of  what  is  best  in  life. 

"Good  health,  proper  conduct,  ability  to  earn  a  livelihood  (even  to 

the  extent  of  accumulating  great  wealth),  are  meaningless  to  him  who 

knows  not  the  relative  value  of  what  life  offers/* 

"Life  is  a  succession  of  choices.  How  important  then  that  man 
should  see  life  in  its  proper  perspective,  that  he  should  feel  the  charm 
of  nature,  see  the  beau^  in  art,  feel  the  uplift  in  literature  and  his- 
tory, respect  the  truth  of  science,  take  comfort  in  religion,  and  find 
good  in  everything.  This  is  the  goal  of  education.  The  one  thing 
needful  is  the  ability  to  discriminate  in  what  life  offers,  to  single 
out  the  best,  and  to  appropriate  it  in  the  struggle  for  attainable 
ideals.  It  is  well  that  history  and  literature  portray  great  char- 
acters and  record  their  struggles.  What  man  has  done  I  can  do !  is 
the  watchword  of  the  boy  who  is  surely  going  forward.  The  Attain- 
ment of  any  virtue  is  made  easier  if  good  example  attend  the  pre- 
cept. The  great  ideals  of  Christian  character  were  exemplified  in 
the  life  of  the  Master.  He  did  not  appeal  to  his  disciples  to  fol- 
low truth  for  its  own  sake,  nor  did  he  present  the  beautiful  and 
the  good  in  the  abstract.  And  he  who  would  uplift  boy  or  girl, 
man  or  woman,  must  show  that  the  good,  the  beautiful  and  the  true 
are  the  dynamic  facts  which  make  life  worth  living.  The  greatest 
good  is  the  good  that  man  can  do;  the  purest  beauty  is  the  beauty 
that  man  may  be ;  the  noblest  truth  is  the  truth  that  makes  man  free.** 

Miss  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  stated  the  problem  of  education  as 
"How  to  Lead  the  Free  Will  of  the  Child  to  Act  upon  the  Aspira- 
tions of  the  soul.     How  to  Generate  True  Freedom.** 

"How  the  Kindergarten  Approaches  the  Moral  Training  of  Chil- 
dren,*' was  the  topic  of  an  eloquent  address  by  Miss  Blow. 

Miss  Blow*s  fine  paper  we  are  unable  to  give  in  full,  and  as 
those  who  hear  her  know,  it  is  not  easy  to  take  notes  from  so  rapid 
a  speaker  and  so  profound  a  thinker.  She  expatiated  upon  the  wide 
difference  between  doing  as  one  pleases  and  pleasing  to  do  what  one 
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ought.  She  quoted  at  length  from  Froebel,  and  from  Thomdike, 
Kirkpatrick  and  others,  to  illustrate  the  very  different  points  of  view 
between  the  two  schools  of  thought,  maintaining  that  from  the  very 
first  we  could  appeal  to  the  higher  motives  of  the  child  rather  than 
to  his  selfish  instincts. 

BUSINESS  MEETING. 

.The  business  meeting  began  promptly  at  9 :30  Friday  morning, 
there  being  a  very  small  attendance.  Miss  Vandewalker,  who  reported 
for  the  Propagation  Committee,  recommended  that  questions  be 
sent  out  to  ascertain  where  the  different  states  stood  as  to  the  rais- 
ing of  the  standard  of  training  schools. 

Miss  Vandewalker,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  training  and 
supervision,  suggested  that  a  good  line  for  the  propagation  com- 
mittee would  be  the  getting  out  statistics  concerning  the  cost  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  kindergartens,  how  to  establish  them, 
etc.,  and  that  the  union  appropriate  money  for  free  distribution  of 
such  literature,  which  would  be  a  means  of  answering  questions 
without  need  of  personal  letters. 

Miss  Elder^  chairman  of  the  literature  committee,  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  revising  the  booklist  every  few  years.  She  recommended 
that  the  union  do  something  to  counteract  the  evil  influence  of  the 
Sunday  supplements  of  the  newspapers  by  in  some  way  raising  the 
standard  of  the  same  sheets. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Nineteen  has  been  fully  given 
in  our  May  number. 

Mrs.  Langzettel,  for  the  parents'  committee,  reported  consid- 
eration of  the  topics,  "Value  of  Home-making,  Amusements  of  Chil- 
dren, and  the  Religious  Unfolding  of  the  Child  from  the  Standpoint 
of  the  Parents." 

Miss  Fitts  gave  some  interesting  points  about  the  FroebcJ  Me- 
morial in  Germany,  seconded  by  Miss  Glidden.  Miss  Glidden  spoke 
with  enthusiasm  of  Froebel's  letters  (fifty-two)  to  the  women  of 
Keilhau,  which  he  wrote  from  Switzerland.  They  contain  much  in- 
teresting matter  in  regard  to  Pestalozzi  and  are  of  interest  and 
value  to  university  men  and  to  the  higher  education.  It  is  matter 
that  should  be  published  and  translated  as  soon  as  possible  for  if 
Fraulein  Heerwart  should  pass  away  before  accomplishing  this  task 
it  would  be  extremely  difiicult  on  account  of  the  red  tape  of  German 
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officialism  to  get  hold  of  them.     And  they  are  extremely  valuable. 

It  being  considered  inadvisable  to  make  appropriation  for  such 
purpose  from  the  Union,  different  delegates  sprang  up  to  make  pledges, 
either  pledging  their  societies  and  clubs  to  some  actual  amount  or 
promising  to  call  the  matter  to  their  attention.  Sums  from  $5.00 
up  were  promised. 

Miss  Glidden,  however,  did  not  think  that  the  labors  of  the  dead 
alone  should  receive  recognition,  and  now  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  third  volume  of  Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten  was 
now  in  print  and  obtainable  by  those  who  wished  copies.  The  trans- 
lator, Miss  Jarvis,  was  then  called  to  the  platform  to  receive  the 
plaudits  of  the  company. 

The  committee  on  foreign  correspondence  was  next  called.  See 
report  on  another  page.  Miss  Fitts  spoke  of  the  convention  on  child 
study  soon  to  meet  in  Liege,  Belgium,  and  Miss  Anna  Harvey,  of 
Adelphi  College  in  Brooklyn,  was  asked  to  represent  the  I.  K.  U. 
informally  at  that  meeting. 

The  ballots  for  new  officers  had  already  been  cast  and  the  result 
was  now  announced.  Sixty-one  ballots  were  cast  and  the  ticket  ^ag 
unanimously  elected,  so  that  Mrs.  Ada  Marean  Hughes  is  our  new 
president. 

Milwaukee  was  announced  as  meeting  place  of  next  year,  Miss 
Vandewalker  expressing  a  hearty  welcome  to  her  city. 

Mrs.  Page,  when  the  new  business  came  up,  suggested  that 
since  the  policy  of  the  Union  shaped  the  interests  of  the  kindergarten 
at  large,  so  active  participation  of  young  and  old  was  desirable.  All 
should  do  the  work  side  as  well  as  the  pleasure  side.  There  was 
danger  of  centering  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  The  younger  people 
should  attend  the  business  meeting  so  as  to  become  instructors  of 
otliers. 

Miss  Glidden  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have 
one  session  devoted  to  exhibits,  and  their  interpretation  by  those 
who  knew.  Otherwise  it  was  impossible  for  those  who  were  on  com- 
mittees or  otherwise  busy  with  the  concerns  of  the  Union  to  see  the 
exhibits.  (Those  in  attendance  learned  that  at  this  time  many  of 
the  absent  members  were  having  a  most  interesting  and  valuable 
explanation  of  the  exhibits  from  Miss  Blow.  We  all  wanted  to  be 
there!) 

The  business  meeting  was  really  very  interesting  and  profitable 
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and  it  seems  unfortunate  that  the  attendance  was  not  larger.  We 
can  appreciate  the  allurement  of  the  exhibit  rooms  above — we  would 
have  liked  to  have  been  there  ourselves.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
program  makers  of  another  year  will  keep  Miss  Glidden's  suggestion 
in  view. 

THREE    MINUTE   SPEECHES.      MULTUM   IN    PARVO. 

The  three-minute  speeches  of  Friday'  afternoon  were,  as  antici- 
pated, full  of  meat,  and  it  certainly  was  a  great  opportunity  for 
the  new  fledged  members  of  the  Union  to  hear  the  leaders  of  the  asso- 
ciation give  so  much  in  a  nutshell.  It  is  a  privilege  just  to  look 
upon  those  whose  names  are  household  words  among  the  new  dis- 
ciples and  among  the  old  as  well. 

Mr.  Hughes  led  off  in  his  usual  breezy  manner  which  brings 
with  it  so  much  ozone.  He  said  that  the  great  tragedy  of  life  was 
not  much  condemned  war,  but  the  great  loss  of  human  power  by  false 
ideas  of  training.  There  are  three  great  tendencies  in  the  human 
being,  and  most  strongly  manifested  in  the  child,  t.  e.,  to  do,  to  be 
self-directive,  to  be  cooperative.  Of  all  three  the  kindergarten  takes 
cognizance.  It  can  and  does  do  a  great  work  in  leading  parenthood 
to  higher  ideals. 

]Mrs.  Hughes  followed,  speaking  some  gracious  words  of  pleasure 
received  in  her  capacity  as  hostess  and  expressing  her  gratitude  to 
the  one  who  years  before  in  St.  Louis  had  said  to  her,  "Go  straight 
home  and  become  a  kindergartner,"  and  who  had  always  been  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  courage  (Miss  Blow). 

Miss  BloVs  message  was  that  we  are  none  of  us  infallible,  and 
.  "I  am  an  endless  seeker,  with  all  the  past  at  my  back."  She  told  a 
story  to  show  that  because  one  boy  can  see  one  mile  that  does  not 
prove  that  three  boys  can  see  three  miles.  The  application  is  obvious, 
t.  e,,  that  a  mere  multitude  of  observers  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  they  see  more.     That  depends  upon  the  eyes. 

Miss  Wheelock  told  the  old  story  of  the  shield,  golden  on  one 
side  and  silver  on  the  other,  to  show  the  growing  relation  of  the 
two  schools  of  kindergarten  thought. 

Miss  Stella  Wood,  of  Minneapolis,  who  made  the  most  charming 
of  corresponding  secretaries  and  had  frequently,  in  her  official  ca- 
pacity, made  announcements  from  the  platform,  said  that  she  was 
glad  to  give  a  word  which  was  not  a  telegram  or  an  announcement. 
She  expressed  what  others  had  felt  that  those  of  the  kindergartnere  -. 
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who  had  been  longest  m  service  grew  more  lovely  and  younger  every 
year.  Study,  exercise  and  loving,  may  ward  off  the  rigidity  of 
advancing  years,  were  her  hopeful  words. 

Miss  McCuUoch,  of  St.  Louis,  told  an  appropriate  story,  and  left 
us  with  the  call  to  "come  up  higher." 

Miss  Symonds  urged  work  with  the  mother.  ''When  you  take 
the  child  by  the  hand  you  take  the  mother  by  the  heart>''  she  quoted. 

Mrs.  Waterman,  speaking  for  the  Free  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  contrasted  the  ideal  of  the  knight  offered  by  the 
kindergarten  with  that  of  the  drunken  bum  offered  by  the  streets 
of  the  slums. 

Miss  Mclntyre  thanked  the  visitors  for  what  they  had  brought 
to  Toronto  and  told  of  the  proverbially  naughty  child  who,  asked 
if  she  had  been  a  good  girl  in  kindergarten,  said,  ''There  isn't  any- 
thing bad  to  do." 

Miss  Harris,  of  Rochester,  brought  the  thought  of  the  better 
understanding  which  is  bridging  the  chasm  between  the  kindergarten 
and  primary  school. 

A  pleasant  variety  in  the  program  was  offered  by  Miss  Poulsson, 
who  told  in  her  delightful  manner  one  of  her  own  rhymes,  "The 
Pigeon."  She  quoted  from  her  countryman,  Bjomeson,  who  thanked 
Ha:ns  Anderson  in  the  pregnant  words,  saying,  "To  you  is  owing  that 
the  child  in  me  has  never  died." 

Mrs.  Page,  of  Chicago,  spoke  of  the  growing  social  consciousness, 

the  organic  union  of  all  peoples,  and  quoted: 

"There  is  so  much  bad  in  the  best  of  us, 
And  so  much  good  in  the  worst  of  ub^. 
It  does  not  behoove  any  of  us 
To  criticise  the  rest  of  us." 

The  important  thing,  she  said,  was  for  us  to  see  that  word  and 
practice  are  made  one.  She  urged  the  value  of  much  outdoor  life 
with  woods  and  birds,  especially  at  the  Easter  season,  the  season 
of  new  life. 

Miss  Aborn,  of  Boston,  gave  the  cheery  word,*  'TJp,  let's  trudge 
another  mile,"  and  quoted  Margaret  Deland  "As  for  progress,  it 
is  always  associated  with  growing  pains."  The  important  thing  is 
not  where  we  stand  but  where  we  are  going. 

Miss  Currie's  gracious  message  was  Froebel's  thought  of  separa- 
tion and  return.  She  wished  for  a  speedy  return  of  the  I.  K.  U. 
members. 


THE  TALKING  BIRD  AND  SINGING  LEAVES  AND  GOLDEN 

WATER* 

(Adapted  from  the  Arabian  Nights  by  Bertha  Johnston.) 
Many  years  ago,  in  a  farraway  country,  lived  two  brothers  and 
a  sister  who  were  very,  very  fond  of  each  other.  They  were  the  chil- 
dren of  the  sultan,  tho  they  did  not  know  it,  each  having  been  found 
and  adopted  many  years  before  by  the  attendant  of  his  gardens. 
Nor  did  he  know  that  they  were  children  of  royal  birth  tho'  he  saw 
that  each  one  was  a  beautiful  and  well-formed  child.  He  educated 
them  in  a  manner  befitting  children  of  rank  and  was  delighted  to 
find  that  in  all  respects  they  well  repaid  his  care.  The  ease  and 
pleasure  with  which  they  studied,  and  their  gentleness,  courtesy  and 
natural  dignity,  showed  that  they  must  have  been  of  high  birth.  They 
were  expert  in  riding  the  swiftest  horses,  while  none  could  send 
the  arrow  more  swiftly  or  the  lance  more  truly  than  the  two  princes. 
The  largest  lion  could  not  frighten  Prince  Bahman,  nor  the  fiercest 
bear  affright  Prince  Perviz.  And  their  sister  too!  She  was,  to  be 
sure,  instructed  in  all  that  became  a  lady  of  that  time  and  place. 
She  could  sew  and  embroider  and  paint.  She  could  sing  most  sweetly 
and  play  most  beautifully  upon  the  lute.  But  besides  this  she,  too, 
was  taught  so  that  she  could  ride  as  well  as  her  brothers,  and  could 
use  the  javelin  or  lance  as  well  as  they. 

One  day  the  two  brothers  were  absent  upon  some  hunting  excur- 
sion and  a  devotee,  a  pious  woman,  a  kind  of  sister  of  charity,  ap- 
proached the  beautiful  palace  in  which  the  three  lived  (the  father 
had  died)  and  asked  if  she  might  say  her  prayers  in  the  little  chapel 
that  belonged  to  the  palace.  Permission  was  graciously  accorded  and 
afterward  the  princess  asked  if  the  holy  woman  would  like  to  go 
thru  the  palace,  which  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world.  Tho  holy  woman  was  charmed  with  the  noble  structure*; 
its  marble  halls  so  pleasant  and  cool  in  this  hot  country;  its  soft 
rugs  of  many  rich  hues,  its  laughing  fountains  and  its  lovely  flowers 
and  tall  trees.  It  wants  Imt  three  things,  she  said,  to  make  it  com* 
plete.  And  these  three?  asked  the  princess,  for  until  now  she  had 
thought  it  absolutely  perfect.  "They  are  the  Talking  Bird,  the 
Singing  Leaves  and  the  Golden  Water."  "How  to  get  them?"  ^^e 
who  would  obtain  them  must  ride  for  twenty  days  on  the  direct 
road  which  passes  your  door  toward  India.  Tlie  first  person  he  then 
meets  will  give  further  directions,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  errand." 

When  the  princes  returned  from  the  chase  the  princess  was  silent 
and  melancholy,  instead  of  mirthful  and  bright  as  usual. 

*A    good    story    for    vacation    school-children.     Those    who    accomplish 
things  must  not  mind  what  "they"  sa^. 
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"What  is  it,  dear  sistt^r  ?"  said  Prince  Bahman.  "You  are  usually 
80  merry  and  lively.  Wliat  has  occurred  to  make  you  so  serious  P'* 
And  after  many  questions  the  princess  told  of  the  recent  visitor  and 
the  rarities  of  which  she  had  spoken.  "Is  that  all?"  said  Prince 
Bahman.  "Grieve  no  moiv,  dear  sister,  for  tomorrow  I  shall  depart 
in  search  of  them."  And  on  the  morrow  with  noble  horse  and  trusty 
weapons  he  left  the  palajce  tho  at  the  last  she  begged  him  not  to  go, 
dreading  lest  some  harm  should  befall  him.  And  to  relieve  her 
anxiety  he  left  with  her  a  small  dagger,  telling  her  to  look  at  it 
every  day  and  so  long  as  it  was  bright  and  shining,  she  might  know 
that  he  was  unhurt. 

Away  he  rode,  and  after  twenty  days  came  to  a  place  where 
under  an  old,  old  tree  lay  an  old,  old  man,  a  dervish,  so  old  that  his 
hair  was  like  snow  and  his  beard  had  grown  down  to  his  feet ;  for  many 
years  he  had  lain  there  wrapped  in  meditation. 

Of  him  the  prince  asked  the  way  and  the  old  dervish  tried  in 
vain  to  prevent  his  going,  saying  that  many  a  noble  prince  had  gone 
before  and  never  returned.  "But  I  am  brave  and  well  armed,"  said 
the  prince.  "I  will  defend  myself  against  all  who  may  attack."  "But 
these  foes  are  only  invisible  voices.  How  will  you  defend  yourself 
against  foes  that  you  can  not  see  nor  touch,  but  can  only  hear  ?  But 
if  you  insist  I  will  give  you  this  bowl  and  you  must  roll  it  on  the 
ground.  Follow  it  as  fast  as  your  horse  can  gallop.  It  will  stop  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain.  What  you  seek  is  at  the  top  of  this  mountain. 
The  path  up  it  is  lined  with  black  stones  and  as  you  ascend  you  will 
hear  terrible  voices  saying  all  kinds  of  reviling  and  mean  things  to 
you.  But  there  is  nothing  to  see.  You  must  pay  no  attention  to 
them  and  above  all  you  must  not  turn  around,  for  the  moment  you  do 
this,  you,  too,  will  be  turned  to  a  black  stone.  Again,  I  beseech  you, 
do  not  go." 

The  prince  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  mounted  his  horse, 
threw  the  bowl  from  him  and  followed  it  at  a  gallop,  for  it  rolled 
swiftly.  Soon  he  reached  the  mountain,  dismounted  from  his  horse, 
and  began  with  a  brave  heart  to  ascend.  Immediately  he  heard  the 
voices.  "Wlio  is  he?  What  does  he  want?  Stop  him!  Let  him  go 
no  further!  Cut- throat,  villain,  scoundrel,  coward,  thief,  murderer!" 
And  again:  "Ah!  yes,  the  pretty  fellow  thinks  the  bird  and  golden 
water  are  for  him."  Louder  and  louder  grew  the  voices,  more  and 
more  noisy  the  terrible  din  till  finally  the  heart  of  the  prince  began 
to  fail  him,  his  knees  trembled  and  gave  way  and  at  last,  forgetting 
the  warning  given,  he  turned  to  run  away  and  that  instant  both  he  and 
his  liorso  were  turned  into  black  stones. 

Every  day  the  princess  took  out  the  little  dagger  and  rejoiced  to 
find  its  blade  so  clean.  But  one  day  she  took  it  out  and  it  was  red  with 
blood.     And  she  wept  and  mourned  and  reproached  herself  for  her 
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dear  brother^s  death.  But  another  dav  Prince  Pervis  said:  "Sister, 
our  tears  can  not  bring  back  our  dear  brother.  Probably  his  death  was 
due  to  some  error  on  his  part.  I  know  you  still  long  for  the  three 
treasures  and  I  am  determined  that  you  ?liall  have  them."  The  prin- 
cess tried  to  persuade  him  not  to  go,  but  lie  insisted  and  one  day  said 
good-bye ;  leaving  with  her  however,  a  cliain  of  pearls,  saying  that  she 
•must  count  them  every  day  and  if  they  slipped  easily  along  the  string 
all  was  well  with  him,  but  if  they  did  not  move,  then  he,  too,  was  dead. 

He  rode  for  twenty  days  and  then  he,  too,  met  the  old  dervish, 
who  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  his  adventure,  saying  that  only 
a  short  time  before  an  equally  fine  prince  had  passed  that  way  on 
the  same  errand  and  had  not  returned.  But  the  ])rince  was  finn. 
He  took  the  bowl  given  him,  rolled  it  before  him,  followed  it  rapidly 
and  soon  approached  the  mountain.  He  sprang  from  his  horse  and 
had  walked  six  feet  up  the  slope  when  lit*  lieard  a  voice  behind  him 
say,  "Stay,  rash  youth,  that  I  may  punisli  you  for  your  presumption." 
Indignant,  he  stopped  short  and  drew  lii?  sword  from  the  scabbard 
as  he  turned  to  avenge  the  insult,  and  was  turned  to  stone,  as  was 
his  horse. 

Everv'  day  the  princess  had  looked  at  her  chain  of  pearls  and 
one  sad  day,  lo,  the  pearls  did  not  move.  She  had  made  up  her 
mind  what  to  do  should  such  a  thing  happen,  and  now  she  took  a 
suit  of  her  brother's  clothes,  moimted  a  horse  and  took  the  same 
journey  which  they  had  dope. 

She  met  the  same  dervish  who  gavo  her  the  same  advice. 

"I  understand.  You  have  made  iloar  the  danger.  But  tell 
me,  good  father,  is  there  any  reason  why  T  sliould  not  stuff  my  ears 
with  cotton?  That  will  lessen  the  sounds  <;omewhat.  And  T  will 
hope  to  have  courage  not  to  turn  round." 

She  rolled  the  bowl  before  her,  ha-tened  after  it  and  soon  the 
mountain  was  reached. 

She  slipped  from  her  horse  and  examined  carefully  tlie  road 
she  was  to  take.  Then  she  put  cotton  in  lier  ears  and  slowly  but 
resolutely  began  to  ascend.  The  cotton  lu-lped  her  somewhat  but 
still  the  din  grew  more  and  more  terrible.  Oh,  such  mean  and  in- 
sulting things  those  voices  said.  But  she  thought,  my  brothers,  my 
brothers,  I  must  find  my  brothers.  More  and  more  numerous  grew 
the  voices,  still  louder  and  louder,  but  she  thought,  "I  will  get  the 
bird  and  the  tree  and  the  golden  water.*'  And  finally,  just  ahead 
of  her,  on  the  level  top  of  the  hill  she  saw  the  bird  in  its  cage.  And 
now  she  hurried  her  footsteps  and  soon  lier  hand  was  on  the  cage 
and  the  voices  all  stopped  while  she  cried,  "Bird,  you  are  mineP' 
And  the  bird  replied  in  sweetest  voice,  "And  glad  I  am  to  belong 
to  so  brave  and  resolute  a  princess.  Ask  me  what  you  will  and  I 
will  answer  all  questions."  And  she  asked  where  was  the  golden 
water  to  be  found  and  he  directed  her  to  a  spring  in  the  wood  where 
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it  bubbled  up  glorious  in  color.  And  she  filled  a  small  silver  flagon 
that  she  had  brought  with  her  for  the  purpose. 

Then  she  asked  for  the  singing  leaves  and  following  directions 
went  through  the  wood  a  small  space,  and  there  was  a  small  tree 
surrounded  by  song  birds,  but  all  silent  to  listen  to  the  sweet  con- 
cert of  the  many  leaves.    The  princess  plucked  a  small  branch. 

"And  now  bird,  tell  me  how  I  may  restore  my  brothers."  And 
the  bird,  with  some  reluctance,  told  her  as  she  returned  down  the 
hill  to  sprinkle  the  black  stones  with  some  of  the  golden  water  and 
thus  she  would  have  her  brothers  once  more. 

And  so  the  princess,  shaking  the  contents  of  her  little  bottle 
upon  each  black  stone  was  soon  accompanied  by  a  large  procession 
of  princes  who  had  tri^d  and  failed  in  this  same  adventure.  And 
among  them  she  came  to  her  brothers,  who  embraced  her  warmly 
and  with  deep  gratitude.  And  then  at  her  request  all  followed  her 
to  the  dervish  to  thank  him  for  his  directions  and  well-meant  advice. 
They  found  him  dead  under  his  tree;  his  work  was  done.  Then 
as  each  came  to  the  path  that  led  toward  home  the  different  princes 
said  farewell  and  soon  the  Princes  Bah  man  and  Pervis  and  the  Prin- 
cess Perie-zadeh  reached  their  own  palace.  The  branch  of  the  sing- 
ing tree  was  placed  in  the  ground,  where  it  soon  took  root  and  grew 
rapidly  and  was  surrounded  by.  many  singing  birds  that  assembled 
to  enjoy  its  exquisite  harhionies. 

And  a  beautiful  marble  basin  was  made  for  the  reception  of 
the  golden  water.  The  few  drops  that  were  poured  in  bubbled  and 
rose  higher  and  higher  till  they  came  to  the  top  of  the  basin  and 
then  they  sprang  twenty  feet  into  the  air,  a  never  ceasing  fountain. 

And  the  bird  was  established  in  a  pleasant  corner,  and  when- 
ever the  princess  was  troubled  or  perplexed  over  what  to  say  or  do 
when  important  questions  were  to  be  decided,  the  bird  gave  wise 
advice  and  suggestions. 

And  for  many  years  the  princess  and  her  brothers  were  happy 
together  in  their  wonderful  palace. 


PROGRAM    FOR   JUNE. 


FIRST  WEEK— The  Pigeon  House  at  Grandpa's. 

FIRST  DAY. — Morning  Circle. — Review  experiences  of  past  week.  "Old 
Mother  Hen."  "Calling  Chickens,"  etc.  Show  Mother  Play  picture  of 
pigeon  house.  Let  the  children  find  out  all  that  they  can  for  them- 
selves, without  commeht.     Sing,  **l  see  my  pigeon  house  so  high." 

Gift  Work. 

Oldest. — Fifth.    Suggested  sequence.    Make  grandpa's  house;  change 
to  grandpa's  barn;   to  chicken  and  pigeon  house. 
Little  Ones. — Visit  to  pigeon  house. 

Occupation. 

Oldest. — Poster   work.'    Painting   an   outline  of  pigeon  house,   red; 
pigeons,  soft  gray.    Cut  out  house  and  pigeons. 
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Little  Ones. — Poster  work.  Give  each  child  a  large  outline  of  pigeon 
house,  drawn  on  water  color  paper.  Let  each  child  choose  color, 
and  make  a  clean  flat  wash  all  over  the  house,  trying  to  keep  within 
the  outline.  Choose  one  most  beautifully  done  for  poster  in  kinder- 
garten.   Others  take  theirs  home. 

SECOND  DAY. — Morning  Circle. — Show  pictures  again.    Let  children  tell 

their  own  story.    All  go  out  to  see  the  pigeon  house  and  watch  the 

pigeons. 
Qlft  Work. 

Oldest. — Sixth  gift.    Suggested.    Make  pigeon  house  like  one  seen. 

Children  play  fingers  are  pigeons;  fly  away  and  come  home,  etc. 

Little  Ones. — ^Hennessy  blocks.    Suggested  and  free;   pigeon  house. 

Occupation. 

Oldest. — Poster  work.  Mounting  of  pigeon  house  and  pigeons  flying 
home,  on  oblong  of  dark  green  paper. 

Youngest. — Poster  work.  Give  each  child  two  pigeons  drawn  in 
outline  on  water  color  paper;  color  a  soft  gray,  cut  out.  Let  chil- 
dren see  you  mount  the  house  on  dark  green  paper. 

THIRD  DAY. — Morning  Circle. — Show  pictures  again.  Let  children  build 
a  pigeon  house  of  Hennessy  blocks.  Draw  pictures  on  blackboard. 
Make  pigeon  house  with  hands.  Show  with  hands  how  pigeons  fly 
away  and  return.  Little  children  play  pigeons  fly  away  and  return 
again.    Sing,  "Oh,  See  My  Pigeon  House  So  High/* 

Gift  Work. 

Oldest. — ^Visit  to  pigeon  house. 

Youngest. — Suggested.  Hennessy  blocks.  Make  grandpa's  house. 
Play  children  coming  and  going;  tell  what  they  see  when  they 
return.  Make  pigeon  house  of  blocks;  play  pigeons  flying  about 
and  return  home. 

Occupation. 

Oldest. — Free  cutting;  pigeon  house,  the  pigeons  flying  home.  Grand- 
pa's house;  little  children  coming  and  going. 

Youngest. — Finish  poster.  Children  paste  pigeons.  If  work  is  easily 
finished,  let  the  children  draw  on  blackboard  or  in  seats  with  char- 
coal, the  pigeon  house,  etc. 

FOURTH  DAY. — Morning  Circle. — Children  give  pigeons  song,  "Coo-oo." 
Show  how  mother  calls  the  pigeons  and  what  they  say.  Teach 
"Call  the  Pigeons,  Baby  Dear.''  Let  children  make  a  pigeon  house 
of  children,  mother  and  father  pigeon  and  baby  ones  inside.  Pigeons 
fly  away  and  return;  tell  what  they  saw. 

Gift  Work. 

Oldest. — Fifth  and  sixth.  Suggested.  With  fifth  make  children's 
house,  play  little  children  going  away  from  home;  tell  all  they  see, 
return  again.  With  sixth  make  pigeon's  house;  children  play  they 
are  pigeons  fijring  away  and  return. 

Youngest. — Hennessy  blocks.  Suggested.  Repeat  play  of  yesterday; 
one  group  make  grandpa's  house;  the  other  pigeon  house.  Let  both 
groups  play  out  experiences  of  coming  and  going,  as  children  and  Ieui 
birds. 

Occupation. 

Oldest. — E^ee  cutting  or  drawing.    Grandpa's  house  with  the  child- 
ren or  the  pigeon  house  and  the  pigeons. 
Youngest. — Clay.    Pigeon  house. 

FIFTH  DAY. — All  day  excursion  into  the  country  and  literal  experiences 
of  coming  and  going. 
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SECOND   WEEK— The  Bird's  Nest. 

FIRST  DAY. — Morning  Circle^->-Coming  and  going.  Little  ones  tell  what 
they  saw  and  what  they  did  in  the  country.  Play  pigeon  house; 
pigeons  tell  what  they  saw  flying  so  high.  Show  picture  of  bird's 
nest.    Children  tell  their  own  story  of  it. 

Gift  Work. 

Oldest. — First  gift  balls.  Play  bird's  nest  with  the  balls,  weaving 
into  it  all  the  feeling  and  poetry  of  the  bird  life  which  the  children 
feel  until  those  balls  are  Hying,  soft  things.  First  make  nest  of 
hands,  put  egg  in  nest;  cover  with  the  other  hand  to  keep  warm. 
Gradually  let  hands  open  and  show  tiny  bird.  Feed  the  bird,  see 
him  fly  from  nest,  hop  on  ground,  go  to  sleep  at  night  in  nest. 
Youngest. — Sticks.  Make  on  blackboard  picture  of  tree  with  its 
green  foliage  and  with  robins'  nest  in  it.  Sing  to  children  Neidlinger 
song,  "In  a  Nest  Way  up  in  a  Tree."  Give  each  child  two  four- 
inch  sticks  and  a  number  of  two  and  one-inch  sticks  to  make  a  tree. 
Show  first  with  your  own  sticks.  A  middle  sized  half  ring  will 
make  a  good  nest  up  in  the  tree. 

Occupation. 

Oldest. — Clay;    free.     Bird's  nest  with  eggs. 
Youngest. — Free  cutting.    Nest  and   eggs. 

SECOND  DAY. — Morning  Circle. — The  bird's  nest.  Show  picture  again. 
Children  tell  story  of  picture  in  their  own  way.  Show  other  pic- 
tures of  nest.  Children  dramatize  building  of  nest.  Choose  father 
and  mother  bird. 

Gift  Work. 

Oldest. — Repeat  yesterday's  play  with  first  gift. 
Youngest. — Repeat  yesterday's  work  with  the  sticks. 

Occupation. 

Oldest. — Clay.    Bird's  nest.    Show  bird's  nests.    How  made  of  twigs 
and   woven   together.    Teach   children  how  to  make  nests  of  the 
rolled  clay. 
Little  Ones. — Free  cutting  of  nests,  eggs  and  birds. 

THIRD  DAY. — Morning  Circle. — Nest  and  eggs.  Again  look  at  picture. 
Tell  what  little  ones  find  in  the  nest.  Show  other  pictures  of  nests 
and  eggs;  of  mother  bird  sitting  on  her  eggs.  Dramatize  making 
of  nest  with  mother  bird  sitting  on  nest.    Father  bird  feeds  her. 

Gift  Work. 

Oldest. — Take  children  to  the  park  or  the  most  available  place  to 

see  birds  and  nests.    All  the  morning  taken. 

Youngest. — First  gift.    Play  bird's  nest  as  suggested  for  oldest  group. 

Occupation. 

Oldest. — ^Visit  to  see  the  birds. 
Youngest. — Clay  bird's  nest  and  eggs. 

FOURTH  DAY.— Morning  Circle.— Play  with  the  "light  bird."  Show  pic- 
tures of  tiny  birds  in  the  nests.  Parent  birds  feeding  them.  Drama- 
tize whole  sequence,  building,  mother  on  nest,  little  ones  "peep," 
father  feeds  them.    Teach  "In  a  Hedge."    Play  with  hands. 

Gift  Work. 

Oldest. — Sticks;  free  work.     Pictures  of  the  things  they  saw  yester- 
day— trees,  grass,  flowers,  nest;   use  rings  if  desired.     Suggest  for 
proportion  of  trees  and  branches;  where  nests  were,  etc. 
Youngest. — ^Visit  to  see  the  birds  in  the  park  or  country.     All  the 
morning. 

Occupation. 

Oldest. — Clay  placque  picture  of  bird's  nest  in  has  relief,  with  mother 
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on  nest,  or  of  little  birds,  flying,  or  tree  with  nest. 

Youngest. — ^Visit  to  see  birds. 
FIFTH  DAY— Morning  Circle.— "Light  Bird."  Picture;  find  what  children 

and  mother  are  doing;    again  dramatize  building  of  nest.     Mother 

take  little  children  to  see  mother  bird  and  babies  In  nest.    Ck>me  back 

mother  teaches  little  birds  to  fly;  back  in  home  nest;  lullaby;  birds 

awaken  and  fly  away  in  the  sunlight. 
Gift  Work. 

Oldest. — Make  house  of  Hennessy  blocks.    Play  mother  and  chicken 

with  Rosie.    Make  play  nest  of  raffia  and  play  mother  bird  and  her 

little  ones  with  fingers. 

Youngest. — First  gift.    Play  bird's  nest. 
Occupation. 

Oldest. — Clay  pictures  in  has  relief. 

Youngest.— Clay  bird's  nest  with  eggs. 

THIRD  WEEK-— The  Family  Again— In  the  Home  Nest! 

First  Day. — Morning  Circle. — Mother  play  picture  of  the  farm  yard 

gate.    Dramatize  different  animals  in  farm-yard.    Closing  of  gate  and 

opening;  different  families  of  hens,  ducks,  cows,  horses,  ■  etc.,  come 

out  and  go  in. 
Gift  Work. 

Oldest. — Making  of  farm-yard  at  grandpa's.    Co-operative  group  work. 

Children  work  in  small  groups  and  under  your  direction  In  choice  of 

materials;   farm-yard  fence,  barn,  chicken  house,  pigeon  house,  dog 

house,  grandpa's  house,  etc. 

Youngest. — Third  and  Fourth  Gifts. — Farm-yard  fence,  with  gate,  bam 

Inside.     If  you  have  tiny  toy  animals,  let  children  play  with  them 

in  the  farm-yard. 
Occupation. 

Oldest. — Clay    placque    in    bas    relief;    picture    of    some    animal    in 

grandpa's  bam  farm-yard. 

Youngest. — Clay  cow  or  horse  in  grandpa's  farm-yard. 
SECOND     DAY. — Morning     Circle. — Dramatize     farm-yard     gate    again. 

Mother  play  picture  of  the  family.     Children  find   all  the  different 

families  they  can.    Again  dramatize  different  families. 
Gift  Work. 

Oldest. — Continue  group   work   of  yesterday.     Making  of  grandpa's 

farm-yard. 

Youngest. — Continue  work  of  third  and  fourth  gifts  as  yesterday. 
Occupation. 

Oldest. — Clay — Again  placque,  etc. 

Youngest. — Clay — Again  animals  in  farm-yard. 
THIRD  DAY. — Morning  Circle. — In  the  home  nest.    Playing  over  of  happy 

home  experiences.    Mother  and  baby;  what  mother  plays  with  baby; 

how  we  play  together;  how  we  help  mother. 
Gift  Work. 

Oldest. — Free  choice  of  gift  and  of  play. 

Youngest. — Hennessy  blocks.    Grandpa's  farm-yard,  house  and  bam, 

chicken  coops,  etc. 
Occupation. 

Oldest. — Clay — Continue  placque. 

Youngest. — Clay — Making  of  animals. 
FOURTH   DAY. — "In  the  Home  Nest."     Our  happy  times  at  grandpa's. 

Repetition  of  year's  experience;    Thanksgiving  and  Christmas;    fun 

in  the  snow,  through  the  window;   in  the  firelight,  lullaby  and  story 

time. 
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Gift  Work. 

Free  choice  for  both  youngest  and  oldest. 
Occupation. 

Free  choice. 
FIFTH  DAY. — Good-bye — ^A  family  picnic  with  mothers  and  babies. 
FIRST  WEEK.— 

Songs. 

"Oh,  See  My  Pigeon  House  So  High/'  Mother  Play  Book;  "Call  the 

Pigeons,  Baby  Dear"  (Ibid). 
Gannes. 

Pigeon  House;  Little  Travellers;  Round  and  Round  the  Village. 

Stories  of  traveling  pigeons. 

SECOND  WEEKw 

Songs. 

"In  a  Hedge,"  Mother  Play;    "When  Little  Birdies  Go  to  Sleep/' 

Neidlinger;  "One  UtUe  Sparrow"  (Ibid);  "Robin's  Nest"  (Ibid). 
Gannes. 

The  Bird's  Nest;  Housekeeping  Again. 
Stories. 

Repetition  of  favorites. 

THIRD  WEEK. — Repetition  of  old  favorites  in  songs,  stories  and  games. 


SUGGESTIONS    FOR    OCCUPATION    WORK. 

An  exhibition  of  occupation  work  made  of  "outside  materials^' 
gave  mftny  interesting  and  practical  suggestions.  Now  that  the  days 
are  coming  when  children  can  go  to  the  parks  they  will  enjoy  making 
a  merry-go-round  as  follows :  Take  a  piece  of  cardboard  and  cut  into  a 
circle  about  five  inches  in  diameter;  also,  another  circle  of  cardboard 
about  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  Join  the  two  by  a  very  large 
spool  and  so  place  that  the  smaller  circle  is  the  base.  These  two  circles 
revolve  around  a  slender  pencil  as  an  axis,  it  running  thru  the  spool 
and  both  circles.  Upon  the  upper  circle  place  alternately  different 
animals  (cut  free-hand  or  from  outline)  and  benches  made  after  the 
usual  pattern  of  paper  folding.  It  is  a  workable  toy  which  involves 
several  different  occupations.  The  spool  can  be  gilded  and  a  tiny  flag 
in  this  case  floated  from  the  point  of  a  pencil. 

A  little  fan  was  made  of  splints,  united  by  a  ribbon,  thru  holes 
punched  in  the  ends.  Paper  was  pasted  upon  each  side  of  each  splint 
just  as  in  a  genuine  fan  and  this  one  would  actually  fold. 

A  substantial  doll's  bedstead  was  made  of  cigar  boxes.  One  solid 
piece  for  the  head,  another  for  the  foot,  fastened  to  the  body  of  the  bed 
by.  gilt-headed  tacks. 

A  goose's  egg  had  been  turned  into  a  tiny  rowboat.     The  sides 
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were  bound  with  leatherette  paper^  which  was  cut  at  the  right  places 
into  rowlocks.  This  also  furnished  the  seats.  Splints  were  shaped 
into  oars. 

A  pretty  set  of  furniture  was  made^  the  table  a  circular  box 
cover  glued  to  a  spools  and  the  chairs  made  of  cork  or  smaller  box 
covers.  Gilded,  with  a  cover  of  green  chamois  skin,  the  effect  was 
truly  elegant. 

A  box  kite  is  made  thus:  Take  a  firm,  light  paper  (druggists' 
paper  will  do) .  Cut  two  oblongs,  about  seven  by  ten  inches.  Cut  off  the 
comers  by  an  oblique  line  of  three  inches.  Fold  each  oblong  lengthwisa 
Place  the  folded  edges  back  to  back,  still  folded.  Take  two  splints 
and  place  one  under  one  oblong  and  over  the  other;  do  the  same  with 
the  other,  but  reversing  the  over  and  under  positions.  Take  four 
strips  of  paste  paper,  two  short  ones  over  the  splints,  one  on  each  side, 
to  hold  them  in  place.  Place  one  other  strip  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
folded  oblongs,  as  they  still  lie  back  to  back,  so  as  to  join  them  to- 
gether; turn  the  oblongs  over  and  paste  the  other  strip  in  corre- 
sponding position.  The  result  is  a  four-winged  kite.  Tie  a  cord 
around  the  splints,  and  the  kite  is  finished.    No  tail  is  necessary. 

A  play  telephone  was  made  by  gluing  a  spool  to  a  piece  of  board. 
That  was  the  ^phone.  Another  spool  was  the  receiver,  hung  up  when 
not  in  use,  upon  a  nail  driven  into  the  side  of  the  board.  A  tin 
mucilage  top  made  the  slot  where  the  nickel  is  dropped. 

A  rake  was  made  by  inserting  a  wooden  skewer  into  a  narrow 
oblong  of  wood  into  which  nails  had  been  driven  for  the  teeth,  heads 
out. 

Some  of  the  above-named  objects  will  make  good  subjects  for 
vacation  school  work. 


We  spent  a  most  interesting  day  recently  in  the  public  8(diool 
of  River  Forest,  one  of  Chicago's  b«iutiful  suburbs.  The  morning 
was  spent  in  the  kindergarten,  which  was  ably  and  happily  conducted. 
That  which  interested  us  most,  however,  was  the  growing  co-operation 
between  the  grades  and  the  kindergarten.  Rhythm  was  the  unifying 
agent.  The  teacher  of  the  lowest  grade  in  the  primary  is  more  fa- 
miliar than  most  grade  teachers  with  kindergarten  theory  and  prac- 
tice and  asked  the  kindergartner  one  day  if  she  would  give  her  chil- 
drep  a  little  rhythm  work,  feeling  that  they  needed  the  bodily  control, 
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the  coordination  and  freedom  from  self-oonsciousnees  it  would  en- 
gender. Her  request  was  granted  and  the  joy  of  the  childrrai  in  their 
half  hour  a  week  of  happy  exercise  soon  spread  to  the  other  grades, 
with  the  result  that  now  every  Tuesday  afternoon  each  grade  from  the 
first  to  the  eighth  is  given  a  half  hour  of  such  exercise,  taking  the 
form  of  marching,  of  Swedish  dances  and  with  the  younger  children 
something  of  the  kindergarten  dramatization.  There  have  been  dis- 
tinct gains  in  coordination  of  the  muscles,  freedom  of  action,  loss 
of  self -consciousness  and  genuine  joy.  The  children  all  through  the 
week  anticipate  this  period  of  relaxation  and  even  the  older  boys  of 
fourteen  to  sixteen  are  anxious  not  to  lose  their  opportunity,  al- 
though they  will  not  exercise  with  the  girls  of  their  class  as  yet,  but 
have  their  period  at  a  different  time  and  place.  As  they  lose  their 
awkwardness  and  self-consciousness  they  will  doubtless  be  glad  to 
join  their  classmates  again.  The  principal  has  recognized  the  value 
of  this  work  and  has  in  every  way  seconded  through  her  sympathetic 
understanding  and  co-operation  the  efforts  of  the  two  kindergartners 
who  thus  give  up  an  afternoon  to  alternately  playing  and  leading  the 
games  and  mardies.  This  is  just  one  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
this  active  principal  keepd  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  school  meth- 
ods and  discipline.  In  other  respects  the  school  seems  to  be  right  in 
line  with  the  best. 


IN  LOVING  MEMORY. 


On  April  6th  Anna  Hallowell  died  in  Philadelphia.  Of  the 
cit/s  enduring  debt  to  Miss  Hallowell  as  founder  of  its  free  kinder- 
gartens, of  her  unusual  public  service  as  the  first  woman  member 
of  its  Board  of  Public  Education;  of  her  work  in  the  Society  for 
Organizing  Charity,  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  the  Public  Educa- 
tion Association,  as  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Centre  of  the  Society 
for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women,  as  president  of  the  Wom- 
an's Advisory  Board  of  the  Drexel  Institute — of  these  things  others 
have  spoken  appreciatively  and  convincingly.  I  want  here  to  speak 
only  a  few  words  in  loving  memory  of  the  woman  behind  her  work, 
as  she  showed  herself  in  a  work-a-day  association  of  many  years. 

As  one  came  little  by  little  to  know  Miss  Hallowell  the  domi- 
nating feature  of  her  character  was  more  and  more  definitely  borne 
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in  upon  one  through  everything  she  did.  Her  face  was  represent- 
ative of  her.  It  said^  ^'stability.''  In  all  things^  small  or  greats 
she  was  unfailingly  reliable.  If  she  set  out  to  establish  and  main- 
tain kindergartens  in  the  face  of  ignorance  or  prejudice ;  if  she  made 
a  promise  diflBcult  to  keep;  if  one  seemed  to  her  worthy  to  call 
friend — the  kindergartens  were  established,  the  promise  was  kept, 
the  friend  was  friend  to  the  end.  There  was  only  one  thing  she 
ever  forgot.     She  never  remembered  an  injury. 

Of  the  things  she  began  she  never  tired.  As  a  young  girl  she 
was  absorbingly  interested  in  life.  As  a  woman  of  more  than  three 
score  she  was  studying  at  Harvard  Annex.  About  five  years  ago, 
when  she  was  nearly  seventy,  she  laid  down  her  work  and  went 
to  Europe.  The  manner  of  going  was  striking,  as  indicating  her 
unfailing  interest  in  life.  She  said,  laughing,  "I^m  going  to  rest 
and  play  for  awhile.*' 

I  remember — I  shall  never  forget — the  impression  she  made  upon 
me,  then  a  young  girl,  when  the  attack  upon  the  kindergartens  reached 
a  climax.  The  situation  was  critical.  Knowing  how  her  heart  was 
bound  up  in  them  I  said  a  sympathetic  word  in  view  of  the  apparent 
hopelessness  of  the  situation.  For  one  quiet  moment  she  turned 
upon  me  that  firm  mouth  and  those  tender  eyes.  Then  she  spoke 
these  characteristic  words,  "Miss  Mackenzie,  I  never  grow  discour- 
aged.'^ 

Her  stability,  like  the  stability  of  the  stars,  was  yet  marked  by 
eternal  activity.  She  not  only  was,  but  she  did.  "Ohne  Hast,  ohne 
Rafit," — no  other  words  seem  so  well  to  fit  Anna  Hallowell's  life. 
All  her  rich  gifts  of  opportunity — the  infiuence  of  a  fine  family 
name,  her  handsome  and  controlling  personality,  her  remarkable  cul- 
ture, her  cool,  discriminating  intelligence,  her  frequently  unsuspected 
tenderness,  too  often  masked  by  her  Quaker  reserve — this  splendid 
combination  of  things  material  and  spiritual  she  held  together,  unified 
amd  worked  with  through  that  patient  steadfastness  which  marks 
eternal  things.  If,  as  Goethe  thinks,  we  are  the  creators  of  our 
immortality,  then  those  who  have  known  and  loved  Anna  Hallowell 
have  witnessed  her  coming  into  her  own  years  before  she  died  to 
this  earth.  Constance  Mackenzie  Durham. 

Habana,  Cuba. 
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OBNERAL  SESSIONS  OF  THE  N.  B.  A. 

All  General  Sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Ocean  Grove  Auditoriuin. 

MONDAY   EVENING^  JULY   3. 

Address  of  Welcome — Hon  Edward  C.  Stokes,  governor  of  New 

Jersey. 

Besponse — ^Albert  G.  Lane,  fonner  president  of  the  National 

Educational  Association  at  Asbury  Park  Convention,  July,  1894. 

1.  President's  Address — William  H.  Maxwell,  city  superintendent 
of  schools.  New  York  City. 

2.  The  Future  of  Teachers'  Salaries— W.  T.  Harris,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

3.  The  Uses  of  Educational  Museums — Frederick  J.  V.  Skiff,  direc- 
tor of  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago,  111. 

Discussion  led  by  Henry  Snyder,  superintendent  of  schools,  Jer- 
sey City,  N.  J.;  J.  W.  Carr,  superintendent  of  schools,  Ander- 
son, Ind. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULY  4. 

1.  The  Standards  of  Local  Administration — Hon.  George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan,  mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

2.  The  Nation's  Educational  Purpose — Andrew  S.  Draper,  state 
commissioner  of  education  for  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

3.  American  Idealism — Edwin  A.  Alderman,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Discussion  led  by  Livingston  C.  Lord,  president  of  the  Eastern 
Illinois  State  Normal  School,  Charleston,  111. ;  James  A.  Foshay, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JULY  5. 

1.  Topic:     Child  Labor  and  Compulsory  Education. 

(a)  The  School  Aspect — George  H.  Martin,  secretary  of  State 
Board  of  Education  for  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Mass. 

(b)  The  Social  and  Legal  Aspect — Franklin  H.  Giddings,  pro- 
fessor of  sociology,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

2.  The  Immigrant  Child — Miss  Julia  Richman,  district  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  New  York  City. 

Discussion  led  by  George  H.  Conley,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Boston,   Mass.;   William   M.    Slaton,   principal  of   Boys'   High 
School,  Atlanta,  Ga.  ^ 
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THURSDAY  EVENING,  JULY  6. 

1.  Manual  Training  in  the  Grades — Lorenzo  D.  Harvey,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Menomonie,  Wis. 

2.  The  Practical  Utility  of  Manual  and  Technical  Training — Wil- 
liam Barclay  Parsons,  former  chief  engineer,  New  York  City 
Bapid  Transit  Commission,  New  York. 

3.  The  Economic  Importance  of  Trade  Schools — Frank  A.  Vander- 
lip,  vice-president  of  National  City  Bank,  New  York  City. 
Discussion  led  by  Andrew  B.  Blodgett,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Sjnracuse,  N.  Y. ;  J.  M.  H.  Frederick,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Lakewood,  Ohio. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON^  JULY  7. 

1.  Address — By  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Besponse — John  B.  Kirk,  president  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Earksville,  Mo. ;  Katherine  D.  Blake,  principal  of  Public  School 
No.  6,  New  York  City. 

3.  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  Besolutions  by  the  chairman — 
Eliphalet  Oram  Lyte,  principal  of  First  Pennsylvania  State 
Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa. 

MUSIC. 

Thie  music  at  the  General  Sessions  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Tali  Esen  Morgan,  director  of  music.  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 
It  will  be  furnished  by  the  Ocean  Grove  Festival  Chorus  and  by  the 
Ocean  Grove  Festival  Orchestra,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
and  by  eminent  soloists.  Mr.  J.  H.  Von  Nardroff  will  preside  iat 
the  auditorium  organ. 

FRIDAY   MORNING,   JULY   7. 

1.  What  Young  People  Bead  and  What  They  Should  Bead— G. 
Stanley  Hall,  president  of  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 
General  Discussion. 

2.  How  to  Make  the  Library  Useful  to  High  School  Pupils — Bobert 
Wright,  head  of  the  department  of  history,  Baltimore  City  Col- 
lege, Baltimore,  Md. 

General  discussion. 

3.  The  Value  and  Place  of  Fairy  Stories  and  Folk  Stories  in  the 
Education  of   Children — Percival   Chubb,  director  of  English, 

Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York. 
General  discussion. 
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KINDERGABTEN    DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    NATIONAL   EDUCATIONAL   ASSO- 
CIATION   PROGRAM,    ASBURY    PARK^    JULY    3-7. 

MORNING,  JULY  4. 

<'For  hotel  accommodations  address  R.  A.  Tasting,  secretary  l«ca]  committee.  Asbury 
Parle.  New  York." 

*'Unasual  opportunity  offered  after  thee  onvention  to  see  N.  Y.  City  under  euspices  of 
Columbia  Union  and  New  York  Union.    Write  them  for  particulars.*' 

1.  President's  Address — Mary  Jean  Miller. 

2.  "The  Recognition  of  the  Physical  Development  of  the  Child  in 
the  Training  of  Eandergartners" — ^Dr.  Nathan  Oppenheim^  New 
York  City,  author  of  "Development  of  the  Child/'  etc. 

3.  "How  Does  the  Routine  of  the  Kindergarten  Develop  the  Child 
Physically?" — Mrs.  James  L.  Hughes,  Toronto. 

Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  Colin  A.  Scott,  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy, Boston  Normal  SchooL 

AFTERNOON,  JULY  6. 

1.  "Methods  of  Supervision  of  Public  School  Kindergartens'* — 
Miss  Laura  Fisher,  director  public  school  kindergartens,  Boston. 
Discussion  opened  by  Charles  McKenny,  president  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

2.  "The  Validity  of  Recent  Criticisms  of  the  Kindergarten'* — Dr. 
M.  V.  O'Shea,  professor  of  the  science  and  art  of  education. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Five  minute  discussions  after  each  subject. 

The  National  Educational  Association  meets  this  year  at  Asbury 
Park  and  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  July  3rd  to  7th.  Excursions  and  en- 
tertainments in  and  around  New  York  are  being  arranged,  and  the 
members  of  the  dssociaiion  will  find  this  a  delightful  educational  op- 
portunity in  more  ways  than  one.  New  York  is  rich  in  iti  universities 
and  schools,  its  museums  and  art  galleries,  parks  and  2so5logical  gar- 
dens, its  beautiful  river  and  bay.  Many  Southerners  find  it  a  de- 
lightful summer  center  for  outside  trips.  A  fine  program  has  been 
arranged  for  the  five  days  at  Asbury  and  Ocean  Grove,  President 
Roosevelt  giving  the  clo>inor  address  on  the  afternoon  of  July  7th. 

The  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  have  recently  manufac- 
tured a  superior  quality  of  Music  Pen.  This  is  a  three-pointed  p^i, 
made  expressly  for  writing  music.  The  middle  point  fills  in  the 
note  heads  unfailingly,  and  for  that  reason  is  much  prei^rable  to 
the  ordinary  stub  pen  for  writing  music.     Price  26  cents  per  dozen. 
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The  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  Free  Kindergarten  Association  has 
just  issued  its  twelfth  annual  report^  a  pamphlet  showing  a  record 
of  which  the  association  may  well  be  proud. 

Sixty-four  kindergartens  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  asso- 
ciation^ from  private  school  kindergartens  to  kindergartens  in  the 
city^s  poorest  districts.  Force  of  teachers  in  kindergartens,  118. 
Number  of  children  enrolled,  3,840.  Number  of  visits  of  teachers 
to  homes  of  children,  7,057.    Number  of  mothers'  meetings  held,  600. 

A  specialty  of  the  work  in  this  place,  and  one  most  interesting 
is  the  joint  Mothers'  Meeting,  held  monthly  at  the  College  building. 
Five  of  these  meetings  have  been  held  through  this  season.  From 
six  to  eight  kindergartens  are  represented  at  each  one,  and  an  average 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  women  in  attendance. 

Mrs.  Frank  H.  Taylor,  the  able  chairman,  makes  the  address 
of  welcome  and  introduces  the  various  speakers.  Talks  have  been 
given  by  Chemistry  of  Food,  Children's  Literature,  Holidays,  Boys 
and  Their  Problems,  etc.  Miss  Susan  £.  Blow  was  an  honored  guest  and 
speaker  at  the  November  meeting.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music 
are  given  at  each  entertainment.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  addresses, 
the  audience  adjourns  to  a  flower-trimmed  tea  table,  where  a  hostess 
with  her  aids  dispenses  good  cheer  and  hospitality. 

Many  of  the  women  come  from  very  poor  districts,  and  one  can 
hardly  place  too  high  an  estimate  on  the  value  of  such  opportunities 
to  stunted,  weary  lives. 

The  college  has  an  alumnae  of  125.  Students  at  present  en- 
rolled, 41 ;  these  chosen  from  applications  made  to  the  number  of 
100.  All  kindergarten  students  study  hard ;  in  addition  these  students 
play  as  diligently.  The  faculty  is  at  home  one  afternoon  each  month, 
and  with  tea  and  photographs  and  gay  talk  the  teachers  come  into 
closer  contact  with  the  students  than  would  be  possible  if  the 
schoolroom  were  the  only  meeting  ground. 

In  February  the  Junior  Class  gave  a  really  brilliant  rendering 
of  the  Afternoon  Tea  and  Trial  Scenes  from  ^^ Alice  in  Wonderland.'* 
Miss  Tappan  had  trained  her  students  in  a  thoro  course  of  literature, 
and  they  therefore  caught  the  spirit  of  this  classic  nonsense,  and 
carried  out  the  parts  with  distinguished  success.  The  costumes  were 
as  clever  as  the  actors,  and  one  hesitated  whether  most  to  admire  the 
dainty  White  Eabbit  or  wondering  Alice,  or  the  absurd  Hatter  in 
the  long-tailed  coat,  or  the  ensemble. 
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On  Washington's  Birthday  a  Colonial  reception  was  held  in  the 
Assembly  room  of  the  college^  and  surely  grandmothers  would  ha^e 
been  proud  of  so  charming  an  assemblage — ^gray  hair^  black  patches, 
brocades  and  courtesies.  Led  by  Miss  Snyder,  a  program  of  national 
music  was  sung  by  every  one  present — stirring  airs  of  Scotland,  Bus- 
sia,  Austria,  etc.,  and  with  a  rustling  of  silken  skirts  the  audience 
rose  to  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

One  of  the  students  read  Cleveland's  ^^Estimate  of  (}eorge  Wash- 
ington," and  another  recited  William  Lloyd  Garrison's  poem  to 
Liberty.  The  Post-Oraduate  class  danced  the  minuet  as  daintily  and 
gracefully  as  Madame  Washington  herself  could  have  done.  And  we 
only  returned  to  the  twentieth  century  in  time  for  a  flashlight. 


LECTUEE  TOPICS  BY  MISS  PATTY  HILL. 

1.  The  use  of  Froebel's  Gifts  and  Outside  Material. 

2.  The  Proportion  of  Nature  and  Symmetry  in  the  Art  of  the 
Ba;ce  and  the  Child. 

3.  Kindergarten  Occupations,  New  and  Old. 

4.  Dictation,  Imitation  and  Originality  in  the  Kindergarten 
Gifts  and  Occupations. 

5.  Symbolism  in  the  Kindergarten. 

6.  Kindergarten  Plays  and  Games. 

7.  Stories  «and  Rhymes  in  the  Kindergarten. 

8.  Legitimate  Subject-matter  of  Kindergarten  Program. 

9.  Legitimate  Channels  of  Expression  for  Subject-matter  of 
Kindergarten  Program. 

10.  The  Significance  of  Progress  and  Conservatism  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten. 

It  is  a  pity  that  of  all  people  in  the  world  kindergartners  should 
be  guilty  of  untimely  talking  while  important  addresses  are  being 
made.  If  the  gold  of  silence  is  ever  24-karat  fine  it  is  when  one 
wishes  to  hear  what  is  being  said  by  a  speaker  one  has  traveled  far 
to  hear.  Several  have  complained  of  the  discourtesy  of  which  some 
of  our  fellow  kindergartners  were  guilty  in  thus  forgetting  the  rights 
of  others.  There  are,  of  course,  occasions  when  members  of  com- 
mittees need  perhaps  to  exchange  a  few  words,  but  if  people  wish  to 
visit  they  should  repair  to  the  halls. 
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Thomas  Platter  and  thb  Educational  Bbnaissanob  of  ths 
Sixteenth  Century.  This  is  a  very  interesting  and  important  con- 
tribution to  the  International  Educational  Series.  Thomas  Platter's 
autobiography  marks  a  imique  point  in  educational  history.  He  was 
himself  educated  under  the  old  regime  immediately  preceding  the 
renaissance,  but  was  also  one  of  the  advocates  and  introducers  of 
the  then  new  ideals  and  methods  of  the  Reformation.  The  auto- 
biography is  quaint,  simple,  crude,  but  vivid,  and  alive  and  it  is 
a  strange  life  that  is  revealed  in  its  pages.  Hard  and  painful  was 
the  life  of  the  child-student  (often  so  hungry  that  he  tells  us  he 
and  his  mates  would  seek  in  the  cracks  of  the  floor  for  fallen  crumbs), 
yet  despite  all  the  want  and  hardship,  there  was  ever  the  keen  de- 
sire to  study  and  know.  We  can  get  no  better  idea  of  just  what 
it  meant  to  live  and  stand  for  one's  convictions  in  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  than  in  these  homely  chapters.  The  seventy-five  pages 
by  Dr.  Paul  Monroe  on  the  "Significance  of  Platter's  Autobiog- 
raphy'* gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  wandering  students  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  of  the  different  types  of  Glerman  schools  at  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance.  Dr.  fiarris'  preface  gives  glimpses  into 
the  missionary  labors  among  the  early  Teutons.    He  says : 

The  toil  and  suffering  of  Thomas  Platter  in  his  efforts  to  get 
an  education  seem  excessive  from  the  point  of  view  of  modem  pro- 
vision of  free  schools  for  the  people.  But  this  book  gives  us  glimpses 
of  older  foundations,  all  of  which  were  laid  in  martyrs'  blood,  and 
on  which  the  structure  of  our  civilization  securely  rests.  . 
We  must  go  back  of  the  educational  reformers  to  the  educational 
martyrs. 

Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.     $1.20,  net. 

Little  Almond  Blossoms.  By  Jessie  Juliet  Knox.  The  little 
almond  blossoms  are  the  children  of  Chinatown,  San  Francisco,  and 
the  charming  incidents  are  depicted  by  one  who  knows  and  loves 
the  little  Celestials.  Children  long  familiar  with  the  joys  of  Thanks- 
giving, Christmas  and  Fourth  of  July  will  be  interested  in  the  efforts 
made  by  smAll  boys  and  girls  to  find  "Sanny  Claw''  or  Ho  Chin's 
Fourth.  At  this  time,  when  our  boys  and  girls  are  as  interested  as 
their  parents  in  the  news  from  the  Far  East,  a  book  like  this  is 
timely.  It  will  enlarge  the  sympathies  of  Young  America  as  he 
realizes  that  these  small  children  have  much  the  same  interests  and 
desires  as  themselves  and  that  mother  love  and  father  love  is  not 
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confined  to  the  hearts  of  American  parents.  The  moon  festival  we 
learn  is  one  corresponding  to  our  Christmas.  In  the  moon  lives  the 
wonderf  111  rabbit  who  is  always  pounding  out  rice,  and  then  sending 
it  down  to  the  earth  to  be  ^aten  during  the  days  of  the  festival.  It 
is  the  moon  rabbit  that  brings  to  little  Chinese  children  the  gifts 
that  Santa  brings  to  us. 

Sixteen  illustrations  from  photographs  of  actual  Chinese  boys 
and  girls  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  book.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston,  price,  $1.50. 


Feeling  forced  to  economize  somewhere,  I  wrote  to  you  to  dis- 
continue subscription  to  Magazine.     After  receiving  the  same  for 

ten  years  I  miss  it  as  an  old  friend,  hence  inclose  check  for . 

Kindly  begin  with  April  number.    . 


The  Musicians'  Library.  This  important  series  of  volumes  has  been 
planned  to  include  all  the  masterpieces  of  song  and  piano  music;  to 
gather  into  beautifully  made  volumes  of  uniform  size  and  binding  the 
best  work  of  the  best  composers,  edited  by  living  men  of  authority. 

To  all  lovers  of  the  best  in  music,  The  Musicians'  Library  addresses 
itself  in  an  ideal  series  of  independent  volumes,  each  complete  in  itself, 
and  sold  by  itself.  The  special  features  of  these  thus  far  seen  complete 
are: 

Each  volume  is  carefully  edited  by  an  authority  on  the  subject,  who 
is  at  the  same  time  an  enthusiast. 

Each  volume  contains  the  best  obtainable  portrait  of  the  composer 
represented. 

Each  volume  is  enriched  by  an  elaborate  critical  introduction. 

With  the  music  is  given,  as  far  as  known,  the  date  of  the  composition, 
and  the  contents  will  be  arranged  chronologically  when  possible. 

The  various  song  volumes  are  issued  in  two  editions — one  for  high 
voice  and  one  for  low  voice. 

With  the  exception  of  songs  from  the  Russian,  the  original  texts 
|l  are  in  all  cases  given.    No  pains  are  spared  to  secure  faithful  transla- 

tions that  fit  the  music  and  have  literary  worth. 

The  music  pages,  printed  on  a  specially-made  paper,  are  uniformly 
of  full  folio  size. 

The  volumes  are  artistically  bound  in  paper  with  cloth  back,  and  also 
in  fuU  cloth,  gilt. 

That  the  typrography,  engraving,  accuracy  and  artistic  ensemble 
of  the  volumes  be  of  the  highest  excellence,  neither  care  nor  money 
has  been  spared. 

Those  already  issued  are  fifty  master  songs  from  twenty  great  song 
composers,  edited  by  Henry  T.  Finck.    Paper,  $1.60;  cloth,  $2.50. 

Frederic  Chopin,  forty  piano  compositions,  edited  by  James  Hun- 
neker. 

Robert  Franz,  fifty  songs,  edited  by  William  Foster  Apthorp. 

Franz  Liszt,  twenty  original  piano  compositions.  $1.25  paper; 
colth,  $2.25. 

Oliver  DItson  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Child. — His  Thinking,  Feeling  and  Doing. — By  Amy  Eliza  Tanner, 
formerly  associate  in  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  This  is  an 
exceedingly  valuable  book  summarizing,  as  it  does,  the  work  thus  far  done 
in  child  study.  There  is  so  much  that  is  debatable  in  the  province  of  psy- 
chology that  it  is  good  to  have  here  compiled  such  data  as  may  be  con- 
sidered trustworthy  as  far  as  we  have  gone  and  which  will  serve  as  a 
basis  and  a  guide  for  further  observation.  It  will  be  found  very  practically 
suggestive  by  parents  and  teachers  generally.  The  chapters  on  drawing 
and  music  are  illustrated  and  there  are  full  bibliographies  at  end  of  every 
chapter.    The  style  is  entertaining.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

The  '* Jones  Readers/'  by  the  well  known  president  of  the  Michigan  normAl 
eollege,  will  command  attention  for  the  author's  sake,  and  are  sure  of  careful 
consideration. 

The  1st  reader  is  largely  devoted  to  nature  study,  the  earlier  pages  con- 
taining colored  pictures  of  birds,  animals,  and  insects.  The  2nd  deals  more 
with  ethical  problems,  and  is  largely  made  up  of  fables  and  similar  stories. 
The  3d  reaches  farther  up  in  literature,  and  aims  to  cultivate  more  careful 
oral  reading  on  the  pupil's  part.  The  4th  assumes  that  the  mechanics  of 
reading  is  fairly  mastered,  and  aims  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between  the 
forms  of  thought  and  language  appropriate  to  childhood  and  those  appro- 
priate to  youth.  Selections  from  longer  works  are  meant  to  arouse  interest 
that  will  lead  to  reading  those  works  entire,  as,  for  instance,  Les  Miserablee. 
The  5th  aims  to  rouse  high  enthusiasm  and  noble  impulse,  and  quotes  from 
a  wide  arnge  of  authors — Richard  Harding  Davis  to  Shakespeare.  Tables 
are  given  showing  the  pages  in  each  reader  where  may  be  found  lessons 
on  kindness  to  animals,  obedience,  courtesy,  industry,  patriotism,  etc 

"Sea  Stories  for  Wonder  Eyes,"  by  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hardy.  Ginn  &  Co.,  75c 
Illustrated  copiously. 

"Third  and  Last  Volume  of  Froebel's  Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten. — 
Translated  by  Josephine  Jarvis.  This  little  volume  contains:  1.  The  Appeal 
for  the  Foundation  of  an  Educational  Union.  2.  Froebers  Speech  at  the 
Opening  of  the  First  Burgher's  Kindergarten  at  Hamburg.  3.  A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Historic  Festival  on  the  Altenetein.  4.  Plans  for  Founding  a 
Kindergarten  in  1841  and  a  Report  of  the  Year  1843.  5.  A  charming  account 
of  the  fourfold  festival  at  Keilhau,  June,  1840;  and  6,  thirty-three  movement 
plays  by  Langethal,  with  words,  and  figures  to  indicate  the  keys  so  that 
they  can  be  easily  picked  out  upon  the  piano.  We  can  not  give  space  for 
an  extended  review  now  but  hope  the  hook  will  have  a  large  sale.  It  brings 
those  early  days  very  near.  It  can  be  had  of  Thomas  Charles,  Chicago. 
Price    75  cents. 

Magazine  Readings. — An  article  in  the  Outlook  for  May  18.  "A  Russian 
Hamlet,"  will  interest  all  teachers.  E.  E.  Hales'  Tarry  at  Home  Travels. 
The  Delineator  for  May;  "Housework  as  Recreation,"  by  Dr.  W.  R.  C. 
Latson.  Leslie's  Magazine,  *7"<lge  Lindsey;  Friend  of  Children,"  by  W. 
M.  Raine.  The  Bad  Boy:  How  to  Save  Him,  B.  B.  Lindsey.  Century  for 
June,  Miss  Violet  Oakley's  Mural  Decorations  (Tyndal's  Translation  of  the 
Slble).  Harrison  S.  Morris.  "Our  Heralds  of  Storm  and  Flood,"  by  Gilbert 
H.  Grosvenor.  McClure's  for  June,  An  Apology  for  Going  to  College, 
by  Helen  Keller.  Read  in  July  number  first  instalment  of  Miss  Tarbell's 
character  sketch  of  John  D.  Rockefeller. 
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Detroit  has  an  up-to-date  superintendent  of  schools  and  a  corps  of 
progressive  kindergarteners.  Sixty  public  school  kindergarteners,  in- 
cluding Miss  B.  H.  Viets,  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  kindergarten  departp 
ment  of  the  Normal  Training  School,  Tisited  Chicago  kindergartanen 
several  days  once  and  attended  the  meetings  respectively  of  the  Public 
School  Kindergarten  Association  and  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  Club. 
They  came  upon  invitation  of  the  Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  A88dcift> 
tion,  one  of  their  number,  Miss  Warner,  a  graduate  of  tiie  Associatioii, 
being  the  first  kindergartener,  outside  Detroit,  to  be  appointed  to  a  place 
in  that  city.  The  superintendent  co-operated  in  every  way.  It  was 
their  regular  visiting  day  that  the  kindergarteners  thus  took  advantage 
of,  so  neither  they  nor  the  city  suffered  any  financial  loss.  Toronto  kin- 
dergarteners have  visited  Detroit  in  this  way. 


OPPORTUNITIES    FOR    SUMMER    STUDY. 

The  Chautauqua  Kindergarten  Department  will  be  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Boomer  Page  and  Miss  Victoria  Qeaveland  this  summer.  There  will  be 
the  usual  morning  kindergarten  for  children  under  their  direction  and  also  pro- 
fessional courses  in  which  Mrs.  Page,  Miss  Wheelock,  of  Boston,  and  Miss 
Marie  L.  Shedlock  will  have  classes.  The  kindergarten  preparatory  course  will  be 
open  to  primary  teachers,  parents  and  prospective  kindergartners.  The  dates 
are  July  10th-18th. 

The  summer  school  of  New  York  University  offers  a  course  in  kinder- 
garten and  primary  methods  under  direction  of  Dr.  Jennie  B.  Merrill.  Miss 
Patty  mill.  Miss  Ada  Vdn  Stone  Harris  are  among  the  lecturers.  Arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  visiting  kindergartens,  vacation  schools  and  play- 
grounds. Practice  work  will  be  continued  under  directian  af  Misses  Palmer 
and  Schaeffer,  of  New  York,  and  Miss  Mary  D.  Hill,  of  Louisville.  Dr. 
Gulick  will  give  courses  in  physical  training.  There  is  also  a  department  of 
industrial  art.  Dates  are  six  weeks,  beginning  July  6th.  Address  University 
Summer  School,  University  Heights,  New  York  City.  Tuition,  including 
board  and  rooms,  $65. 

District  Summer  Normal.  Houston,  Tex.,  June  1st,  July  6th — Kinder- 
garten under  direction  of  Miss  Julia  Rungs.  Address  R.  L.  Hume  Smith, 
Houston  High  School  Summer  School  of  the  South. 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Kindergarten  Department,  child-life  studies,  based 
on  Froebers  Mother  Play,  and  current  educational  experiences.  Miss  Amalic 
Hofer.  Miss  Mabel  Corey  will  have  charge  of  the  practice  kindergarten. 
Miss  Hofer  and  Miss  Corey  will  have  daily  conferences  on  kindergarten 
subjects.    Music  department  under  Miss  Mari  R.  Hofer. 

Bay  View  Summer  School,  Bay  View,  Mich.,  July  17th,  August  28th. 
Planned  with  reference  to  teachers  who  have  already  had  training  and  ex- 
perience. Address  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam,  University  College,  Fine  Arts 
building.  Chicago.  Mrs.  Putnam  will  be  assisted  by  an  experienced  primary 
teacher  and  competent  kindergarten  director. 


THREE  GOOD  MUSJC  BOOKST 

Hinds,  Noblo  ^^EfareaSeTNew 
'ork.  bave  recently  made/  three 
notable-'' addUions/  to'^  theVaonir 
material ^ available  > for  'school  work' 
in  music*  'We  "^wiU  'mentioni 
;8png8  of  Flag  .and_Natlon;*'' 
thQ  ITame  suggest  iu'cESRcteT^  It] 
contains  the  bestoT  the. old  national: 
songs  and  a'  great  *1  many  new  ones-j 
jit  is  a  book  for  general  use  either  in' 
.'the  A:hool/room\or  teachers'  insU*! 
Itutes  or  in  the  homel'  The  book  is! 
'compiled  by  Walter  t"  Howe  Jone^^aj 
•most  accomplished  musician. « 

Another  book,'  which  wilf  be^of 
great   interest   to  ^  kindergarten   and 

[primary   teachers,  is  "Ofi^Hundred 

'NewKIndergai^^ 

Istnainave'gfdWn'  out  of  kinder-^ 

/artea  work  aod  are  songs  that  have 
been  successfully  used  to  the  kinder^ 
garten.  The  words  of  these  songs 
embody  little  stories,  each  song  beings 
a  little  story  set  to, music.  All  the' 
songs  have  piano'  accompaniment. 
They  are  admirably  arranged  for  chll*i 
(]ren'*8  voices.' going  neither  too  high! 
nor  too  low.  Besides  the  songs  there' 
are  ample  directions  for  using  the' 
music  in  connection  with  little  games;' 

^a  most  interesting  feature  of  the  book.! 

The  thi^d  book  Is  a  collection  of 
"School  softs  With  College  .FJa.' 
vor,"  suitable  for  high  schools,  upper 
grammar  grades,  academies,  glee' 
clubs,  etc.  This  book  will  be  wel-> 
comed  by  supervisors  who  want 
characteristic*  songs  worth  singinc; 
|With  life  and  interest  for  high  schools; 
choruses,  glee  clubs,  etc 

--From  *'  School  Mu%icJiwUilp.f'^ 
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National  Educational  Association 

Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey,  July  3  to  7, 1905 

BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD 

THROUGH  SLBEPINQ  CAR  ROUTE 


RATE.—  For  the  Forty-foarth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Edacaf ional  « » 

ifsociation.  to  be  held  at  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey,  Jul v  8  to  7, 1905.  the  BALTI-  * 

« I  MORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  will  sell  tickets  at  ^1^  from  Chicago  to  Asbury 

I  *  Park  and  return.    The  sleeping  car  fare  will  be  95.00  per  k>erth  in  each  direction.  •  * 

DATES  OP  SALE  AND  RETURN  LIMITS.— Tickets  will  be  sold  June  29, 90, 
July  1  and  2,  and  will  be  valid  for  return  leaving  Asbury  Park  not  earlier  than  July  3 
nor  later  than  July^  10,  subject  to  an  extension  of  return  limit  until  Au^rust  31,  by 
depositing  ticket  with  the  Joint  Agent  at  Asbury  Park  not  later  than  July  10,  and  on 
payment  of  a  fee  of  50  cents  at  time  of  deposit. 

STOP-OVER  PRIVILEQES.— On  the  going  trip  stop-over  will  be  allowed  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  within  the  going  transit  limit  of  the 
ticket,  July  4. 

On  the  return  trip  stop-over  will  be  allowed  at  New  York  City  until  August  31, 
provided  ticket  has  been  validated  by  the  Joint  Agent  at  Asbury  Park,  and  is  depos- 
ited bv  the  original  purchaser  with  the  Joint  Agent  at  New  York  not  later  than  one 
day  after  validation  at  Asbury  Park,  anid  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  91.00  at  the  time 
of  deposit. 

Stop-over  will  also  ba  allowed  on  the  return  trip  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington,  D.  C.,  until  Tuly  10,  on  tickets  which  nave  not  been  extended,  and  not 
to  exceed  ten  days  at  each  place  on  tickets  which  have  been  extended;  also  at  Deer 
Park,  Mountain  Lake  Park,  and  Oakland,  Maryland,  but  in  no  case  will  stop-over  be 
allowed  beyond  August  31, 1905.  To  obtain  these  stop-overs,  tickets  must  be  depos- 
ited with  tne  depot  ticket  agent  immediately  upon  arrival  at  stop-over  points,  for 
which  no  fee  will  be  charged. 

ROUTES.— The  BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  operatM  two  vesU- 
bolad  limited  tralna  dally  between  Chicago  and  the  Eastern  cities. 

The  New  York  Bxprees  leaves  at  10:40  A.  M.,  and  runs  via  Wheeling,  Grafton 
Cumberland,  Harper's  Ferry,  Washington,  D.  C,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  Thia 
train  passes  through  the  Glades  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  through  the 
Potomac  Valley  in  daytime* 

The  Royal  Blue  Limited  departs  at  3:80  P.  M.,  and  runs  via  Pituburg,  Cum- 
berland, Harper's  Ferry,  Waishington,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  This  train 
I J  passes  over  the  Alleghany  Mountams  and  along  the  Monongahela,  Youghiogheny. 
« •  tasselman  and  Potomac  Rivers  in  daytime.  At  Pittsburg  an  observation  car  is 
ij  attached,  from  which  the  magnificent  mountain  scenery  can  be  viewed  to  the  best 
[  I  advantage. 

Both  of  these  trains  are  equipped  with  elegant  dav  coaches  as  well  as  Pullman 
\  J  sleeping  cars  of  the  latest  design,  and  meals  are  served  in  dining  cars. 

THE  NEW  YORK  EXPRESS  AND  ROYAL  BLUB  LIMITED  will  carry 
through  Sleeping  Cars  to  Asbury  Park. 

INFORMATION.-—  For  sleeping  car  reservations  and  further  information  call 
on  or  address  W.  W.  Picking,  District  Passenger  A^ent,  No.  244  Clark  Street, 
Chicaga    An  elaborately  illustrated  and  fully  descriptive  booklet  distributed  free  ' 
of  charge. 

D.  a  MARTIN,  B.  N.  AUSTIN. 

Mauser  Passenser  Traffic,  Qeneral  Paaatnger  Asent,  I 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  CHICAQO. 
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